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TO 


JUSTUS BARON VON LIEBIQ, 

&C. &C. (tc. 

I'KOFEriSOil OF OllEMiSTll V IN THE UNIVERSITY OF UJK8SKN, 


My Dear Friend, 

Peimit me, us a small mark of the high esteem in which 
r hold you, and of my sincere admiration for your achievements 
ia Chemical {Science, to inscribe to you the following pages. 

If my little work possess any value as a guide to the studeut, 
it is to your Avritings, to your example, and to the unreserved 
communications with which you have at all times honoured me, 
that 1 am indebted for it. 

Few men have enjoyed better oiiportnnitics of intimate personal 
intercourse, and of epistolary correspondence witli you than 1 
have : and few, consequently, can more confidently testify to the 
rare liberality Avith Avhich your views on scientilio subjects are 
communicated to your friends, or to the readiness with which 
your advice and assistance are rcq4t-‘rcd to you^^ follow labourers. 

The present work is but a feeble testimony of the attachment 
and respect, which, after sixteen years of uninterrupted friend- 
ship, I feel for ^our person and character. Uut such as it is, it 
is heartilj offered by 

Tours ever faithfully, 

WILLIAM GREGORY. 




ADVERTISEMENT TO THE EOURTII EDITION. 


. — 4 

In preparing for the pjess this new edition of the “ Hand- 
book of Organic Chemistry,” lhave found it necessary, from 
the rapid progress of discovery in tin’s department of 
science, to make important changes in various sections, and 
in almost all to introduce a large amount of new matter ; 
so that the work is considerably increased in size. 

In doing this, I have, as far as possible, endeavoured not 
to lose sight of tlie original object of the work, which was 
not so much to give a full and complete detail of the facts 
of Organic Chemistry, as to put within reach of the student 
a knowledge of the principles which regulate Organic 
Chemistry, with such facts as ^ere necessity for illustration, 
or else important in themselves. It is a difTiculfc task to 
give, in a small volume, any satisfactory notion of this 
science ; but I have done my best to attain this end, and I 
have reason to believe that the arrangement I have hitherto 
followed has been found useful to the student. 

It is well known to chemists that Gerhardt has intro- 
duced a modified notation, which will, in all probability, 
come finally into general use. But, as even he has not 
ventured to use it in his Organic Chemistry, I have thought 
it best to adhere to that already in use among us, at least 
for the present. 
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Por a similar reason, although Gerhardt has attempted 
to cany out a systematic arrangement, according to groups 
and series, yet he has been compelled to treat many im- 
portant subjects in appendices, as if they had no place ; and 
this clearly shows, in my opinion, that the time for a purely 
systematic classiiScation, though approaching, is not yet 
come. I have endeavoured to prepare the way for such^an 
arrangeifient by pointing out the various relations, hitherto 
unsuspected, which have of late been detected between 
substances apparently remote, and of which more are 
coming to light every ^lay . 

It is unnecessary to mention in detail the improvements 
made in the present edition ; for there is hardly a section in 
which some new matter has not been introduced, and some 
of the old corrected. But I may mention, among those 
where most has been altered and added, the sections on 
the cthylic radicals and their derivatives ; on tlie volatile oily 
acids of the formylic series ; on the oxalic acid series ; on the 
oleic, or acrylic acid series ; on the artificial bases ; on the 
natural bases ; and on cellulose and its congeners, starch, 
sugar, gum, &c. 

A few interesting facts, which reached me too late to he 
inserted in their proper place, have been given in a supple- 
ment, to which the reader is referred for a brief account of 
the discovery, lately made by^llofmaim and Cahours, of the 
acrylic, or rather ally lie alcohol, the type of a new class of 
alcohols, and of its derivatives. 

I beg once more to express ray heartfelt gratitud^^. for the 
very favourable reception which has been given to the 
earlier editions of this work, and to say, that I have done 
my utmost to render the present edition worthy of the 
favour which the work has hitherto enjoyed. 

WILLIAM GREaORY. 

114, pRfNCKB Hrmvr, EorNauaGii, 

March, 1850. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


In ollering to tho public a new edition of my Outlines 
of Organic Chemistry, for tlie use of Students,” it is necessar}^ 
to explain why it a])poars under a new title. 

The last edition, Avhich I had taken the utmost pains to 
render a faithful record of tlio actual state of the science at 
tho period of its publication in 1847, was ah'oady of a nature 
and completeness hardly indicated by tlie term Outlines. 
And tlie unusiuilly favourable reception it met with, it having 
been adopted as a text book in the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, besides many other schools, has 
proved that the treatment of tho subject, and the arrange- 
ment of tho work, are such as ii^ct and supjjied an existing 
demand for an elementary work in a moderate compass. 
These considerations have urged me, on the present occasion, 
to do all that lay within my power to render tho present 
edition as^omplete, down to the end of 1851, as the former 
was down to the end of 1846. 

But although the general plan of tho work is altogether 
unchanged, yet the very great progress made during these 
live years in Organic Chemistry has not only enabled me, 
but has rendered it imperative on me, to dwell more fully 
than was possible in 1847 6n many general priiiciplea of the 
most important character, the knowledge of which will very 
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much facilitate the student’s progress. In consequence of 
this, the title of Outlines ” would now be still more 
inappropriate than it was in 1847. 

The reader will also find, that, while the work is con- 
siderably enlarged, this is not duo to the accumulation of 
minute details, out of place in an elementary work, but to 
the absedute necessity of taking some notice, however b»ief, 
of the very numerous and important discoveries of the last 
few years' and of presenting to the reader the valuable 
deductions, so suggestive as they arc of further progress, 
which flow from these discoveries. 

Tor exam 2 dc, the brilliant discov^ery (jm^dicted in 1839 by 
Liebig) of the new volatile bases homologous with ammonia, 
by Wurty., and so admirably followed out by Hofmann in 
the latter part of his splendid scries of papcTS on the arti- 
ficial bases ; Hofmann’s own most recent discovery of the 
singular class of ammonium bases ; the researches of a host 
of chemists on that striking series of volatile acids begin- 
ning with formic acid and ending, for the j)rescnt, with 
melissic acid, and on the oils and fats generally; the con- 
tinued discovery of new compounds belonging to the 
Uiethylic, etbylic, and aniylic series ; the researches of 
Frankland and Kolbe on the radicals of the ethylic group, 
and those of Frankland on the compounds of those radicals 
with metals ; tflose of P. Thenard on compounds of phos- 
phorus with the same radicals ; the light shed on the doctrine 
of substitution by these investigations, and by those of the 
French school, by Laurent, Gerhardt, Cahotirs, and others ; 
the admirable monograph on the bile by StrCcker; the 
introduction of hyponitr^us acid as a means of oxidising 
organic compounds by Piria and Strecker ; the minute study 
of the products of decomposition of the albuminous com- 
pounds, by Bopp, Guckelberger, and others; the many 
additional to our knowledge of physiological chemistry by 
Liebig and many other chemists ; and the rapid develop- 
ment of the doctrine of homologous series, as a practical 
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guide in research ; — all these things, and many others, have 
rendered it necessary, even while retaining the original form 
of the work, to re-write almost every section of it, and, in 
most of them, to make large, but absolutely indispensable 
additions. 

Thus, the section on the nutrition of plants and animals, 
at ^he end of the work, has been not only enfciuely re- 
written, but very much enlarged, although it has been my 
earnest endeavour to keep descriptive details within the 
narrowest limits, and only to enter fidly into such matters 
as involve general principles. 

One or two alterations have been made in the arrange- 
ment. Thus, the whole of the volatile acids of the ibrmula 
(Cn Mn)a Oi, have been placed together in iht) section 
which treats of the cthylic group of radicals, and of the 
acctylic group derived from them ; and sugar no longer 
forms a supplement toethyle, but is united to its congeners, 
starch, gum, ami woody libre. In all other respects the plan 
of the work, which has met with so cordial a reception both 
from teachers and students, remains unchanged. 

I have largely employed tabular views as a means of 
illustration, and have added to the work a large table of 
homologous compounds belonging to tlie radicals ethyle, 
methyle, as well as to acbtyle, formj^e, &c., derived 
from them ; which table, although it extends to 17 vertical 
columns and 22 horizontal ones, is yet hut a comer of what 
we might draw up, were wo to have a column for every 
homologous series connected with the above groups of 
radicals. There is also anothcrttable of homologous com- 
pounds of the benzoic series. The reader will understand, 
that in both these large tables many compounds appear 
which are still unknown ; but hardly a week passes without 
some new compound being discovered, which at iDnco takes 
its place in the table. It* is a good plan for the student to 
mark with a red lino or cross such of the compounds in these 
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tables as are already known. In the column of the volatile 
acids alone, the whole 22 compounds named in the table are 
known at present. 

I beg leave once more to offer my grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the very favourable reception given to this work, 
and at the same time to express my anxious hope that the 
presen^j edition may be found, in the present more advanced 
state of the science, to satisfy, equally with its predecessor, 
the just demands of the teacher as well as of the student. 

The Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry, which forms the 
first part of the work, as hitherto published, is now in 
preparation for the new (third) edition. But it will be 
published, as the Organic Chemistry now is, as a separate 
volume, as soon as it can be got ready. 

WILLIAM OREGORY. 

University oir Kdinburgh, 

March., 
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OEGANIC CHEMISTEY, 


INTRODUCTORY. 


OiiOANic CH^?^fr8l:l^Y is so called because it treats of the sdb- 
atanc s which form the structure of organised being^, and of 
their \/roducts, whether animal or vegetable, It has long been 
known, that all organised structures, as well as all the substances 
forme I in or by these, arc, in great purt, composed of a very 
limited number of elements; insomuch that a large projwrtion 
of them may be described as consisting, almost exclusively, of 
only four simple substances, namely, Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, 
and Nitrogen. 

Bdt while these four elements undoubtedly constitute the 
chief part of all organised tissues, and while such products as 
woody fibre, sugar, starch, gum, fat, oils, and many organic acids, 
contain only the first three, that is, Carbon, Hydrogen, and 
Oxygen, wo must not forget that other elements occur in the 
organised kingdoms of nature; softie of them, such as those of 
Phosphate of Lime, in large quantity ; and all, whether they 
occur in smaller or greater proportion, as truly essential to 
animal and vegetable life, as the four elements above mentioned, 
the prod ^ninance of which characterises the organic world. 

Thus, no plant can grow, or form cells, or oven fibre, without 
the presence of certain mineral or saline compounds, which are 
derived from the soil, and which, when the plant is burned, con- 
stitute its ashes. These are, Potash, Soda, Lime, Magnesia, with, 
occasionally, oxides of Iron and Manganese, as bases ; and Silioio 
Acid, Phosphoiio Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Chlorine, lodind, and 
Pluorine, as acids and acid-radicals. 

Again, the juices of all plants, and more espeoially their-irtwota 
and seeds, contain some one or more of the oompoundd hIMEbar 
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the names of albumen, ftbrine, and oaseine. Now these compounds 
contain small, but absolutely essential proportions of sulphur, 
besides earthy and alkaline phosphates. 

Lastly, the bones of animals contain not only phosphate of 
lime, but also phosphate of magnesia and fluoride of calcium, 
both in very considerable quantity ; and Iron is an unfailing 
constituent of blood. 

To the four elements first mentioned, as constituting the 
chief mass of organic substances, we must therefore add, as 
no less essential, although for the most part in smaller pro- 
portion, the following metalloids, Chlorine, Iodine, Fluorine, 
Sulphur, Phosphorus, and Silicon ; and the following metals, 
Potassium, Sodium, Calcium, Magnesium, Iron, and occasionally 
Manganese. 

It thus appears that the fourteen or fifteen elements which 
constitute the chief mass of the mineral or inorganic world, are 
almost the same which occur in organised matter j the difference 
being chiefly this, that in inorganic nature the •predominant 
elements, nearly in the order of their abundance, are, Oxygen, 
Hydrogen, Nita'ogen, Silicon, Chlorine, Sodium, Aluminium, 
Carbon, and Iron, after which follow Potassium, Calcium, Mag- 
nesium, Sulphur, Phosj)horus, Iodine, and Fluorine ; while in 
the organic department the order is nearly as follows t Carbon, 
Oxygen, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Potassium, Calcium, Phosphorus, 
Silicon, Sulphur, Sodium, Magnesium, Chlorine, Iron, Iodine, 
and Fluorine. Aluminium, so very abundant in the mineral 
kingdom, hardly over occurs in organic compounds, and when it 
does occur, is perhaps accidental. 

The above considerations are sufficient to show, that there 
is no essential distinction to be made between organic and 
Inorganio Chenistry, found^ on the nature of the elements 
oonoerned. 

Neither is there any such distinction to be pointed out in 
regard to the laws of combination and decomposition which prevail 
in these difierent departments of chemistry ; foi^o find the same 
affinities operating; and although organised tissues, If&d their 
products, have, in general, « more complicated constitution than 
inorganio compounds, containing a larger number of equivalents 
of their elements, and consequently having much higher atomic 
weights, we cannot consider such characters as forming a valid 
ground of distinction. 

But while wo should find it very difiicult, if not impossible, to 
draw the line between inorganio and organic Chemistry on 
Scientific principles, wo may still recognise, for convenience sake, 
a certain distinotiony founded« first, on the origin of substances. 
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whether animal and vegetable, or mineral; and secondly, on 
the uniform predominance of carbon in animal and vegetable 
matter. 

In reference to the first point, it is to bo observed, that, although 
tlie elements concerned are those common to the inorganic and 
organic kingdocns, the compounds which constitute the latter are 
formed under peculiar circumstances, such as, for the most part, 
cannot be imitated in our experiments. 

It is true that chemistry has succeeded, in some cases, in 
forming artificially certain compounds which occur as products 
of organic life, such as Urea, Formic Acid, and Oil of Spiraea. 
But, in the first place, most, if not all of these, req^uire for their 
production the aid of an organic product : thus, Formic Acid 
is i^roduced from Starch, Oil of Spiraea from Salicine; and 
althougli Urea may be obtained from Cyanic Acid and Ammonia, 
it is doubtful if either Cyanogen or Ammonia can be obtained 
except from organic compounds, directly or indirectly. Secondly, 
it is pnii^^icularly to bo noticed, that we have not yet succeeded in 
forming, artilicially, either an organised tissue, or even any one 
of the compounds (albumen, &o.) of which such tissues are 
made. Those organic compounds which have been artificially 
formed, are invariably products of decomposition^ or, in otlier 
words, the excretions or secretions of organised bodies: and 
are fiir less com|)lcx in their constitution than organised struc- 
tures. 

From these facts wo draw the conclusion, that certain circum- 
stances, of which the most important is tiie vital force^ so modify 
the play of affinities in organised beings, as to produce the 
compounds usually termed organic, which, so far as they are 
capable of entering into the composition of tissues, cannot be 
imitated by art. 

In regard to the second X)eculiarity of organic compounds, 
namely, the predominance of carbon in their composition, wo 
observe that, as this carbon is united to the three gases, 
Oxygon, llydrogCn, and Nitrogen, with each of which it forms 
gaseous comimunds, and as, further, the latter elements, among 
theinselvcs, form coiniwunds, such • ns water and ammonia, 
which are also volatile, so the action of heat on organic com- 
pounds is charactcnstic ; producing combustion of all, save the 
ashes, when there is free access of air ; and charrimj them, or in 
other words, causing tho separation of part of their carbon, in 
close vessels, while the greater part is dissipated in the form of 
volatile piuducts. 

Here, then, we have a ready tost of organic matter, which 
is so oharaotoristic, that we might almost define Organic 

B 2 
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Chemistry as the Chemistry of such compounds as are charred 
when heated to redness in close vessels. There aro very few 
snbstances, indeed, of organic origin, which do not exhibit this 
character. 

Organic Chemistry has been defined as the Chemistry of 
Compound Radicals ; but, although we must admit the existence 
of many such radicals in Organic Chemistry, wo cannot adopt 
this definition in contradistinction to that of Inorganic Che- 
mistry, is the Chemistry of Simple Radicals, because the recent 
progress of *scienco has led, or almost compelled, us to admit the 
existence of compound radicals in Inorganic Chemistry. 

It is, perhaps, worth whilo to point out that all tho organic 
compound radicals hitherto established, or supposed to exist, aro 
compounds of carbon, if wo except amidogen, wliich contains only 
hydrogen and nitrogen. 

It is also proper here to state, that, under tho name of organic 
compounds, many substances are treated of which do not occur 
in natigre, but which have been obtained by subjecting true 
organic products to various influences : to that, for example, of 
heat, 08 in what is called the destructive distillation, which 
yields such substances as naphtha, naphthaline, &c. ; or to the 
action of chlorine or bromine, of sulphuric or nitric acids, of 
alkalies, &o., by all which means whole scries of new compounds 
are obtained. Lastly, some very interesting and important com- 
pounds aro included under the term organic, which arise from 
the addition of elements not naturally occurring in the organic 
kingdom ; as for example, kakodyle and its compounds, which 
contain arsenic as an essential constituent ; and the very singular 
bases in whicli zinc, tin, and antimony are added to some of tlio 
usual elements of organic alkalies. 

But while, fis has just beeij stated, compound radicals are not 
exclusively characteristic of organic chemistry, we may still 
derive great assistance from attending to tho compound radicals 
of organic chemistry. For while we admit the existence of such 
radicals in inorganic chemistry, along with simple radicals, wo 
must bear in mind that all the organic radicals as yet discovered 
are compound, and many ol them exceedingly complex, containing 
three or four elements. 

It is true that we are not yet aetjuainted with the radicals of 
a very large proportion of organic compounds ; such as the 
principal organic acids, the organic alkalies, <&c. But the known 
organic radicals furnish us with the means of classifying many 
most important substances, just as we classify the compounds of 
any metalloid or of any metal &gether. As to those groups or 
series of organic compounds, the radicals of which are not yet 
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known, we can only class them according to analogies of pro 
I>ertios, of composition, or of both. 

With these introductory remarks, wo shall proceed to consider 
the known organic compound radicals, and their derivatives. 


COMPOUND OEQANIC KADICALS. 

A compound radical is a substance which, although containing 
two or more elements, enters into combination with efomentary 
bodies as if it wore itself elementary, and in ordiiyiry cii’cum- 
stunces performs exactly the part of an elenient. 

We have admitted (Inorganic Chemistry) as probable the 
existence of inorganic compound radicals, such as SO.*, the 
radical of sulphuric acid, and NOa, that of nitric acid. These 
bodies are, in their relations to others, entirely analogous 
to chlorine. Tims wo may represent the acids of these three 
radicals, with their potassium and silver salts as follows 


i 

i 

Acid. 

: Silver Sail. 

r Chlorine i 

11 -f Cl 

K + Cl , Ag -f- Cl 

Radicals < fc> Ot | 

11 + SOi 

IC + SO* ' Ag "f- SO* 

1 NOo j 

H + N Go : 

K + N 0« Ag + NOo 


The compound inorganic radicals, {50^ and NOe, therefore, 
perform exactly the part of a inclalloid of the group of chlorine. 

But there have also heon briefly mentioned, in the First Part, 
certain comi)oiind organic radicals, which not only exhibit, in 
their relatious, characters analogous to those of chlorine, but 
actually exist, like chlorine, in the separate state, which is not 
the case with SO 4 and NOo, these latter being^ only known in 
combination. 

The organic radicals hero alluded to arc Cyanogen, Ca N = 
Cy, and Melloitf), Cia Mo. They may be compared to chlorine, 
exactly like the two above-mentioned inorganic compound radi- 
cals. Thus, 



Acid. 

Potnssium 

Silver Salt. 

r Chlorine Cl 

H 

+ Cl 

K + Cl 

Ag + 01 

Radicals < Cyanogen Cy 

H 

+ Cy 

K + Cy 

Ag +Cy 

f Mellone Mo 

Ha 

+ Mo 

Ka + Me 

Ag» + Me 


Cyanogen and Mellone are, therefore, radicals of the nature of 
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the chlorine group of metalloids. The bisulphuret of cyanogen , 
or sulpho-oyanogen, Ca N Sa = Cy Sa , although it contains three 
elements, plays the same part as chlorine or cyanogen, and forms 
with hydrogen the acid II -f- Cy Sa , with potassium (the salt) 
K + Cy Sa , and with silver (the salt) Ag -f- Cy Sa . 

Some compound organic radicals appear more analogous to 
the combustible group of metalloids, that is, to carbon, sulphur, 
or phosphorus; inasmuch as they form acids with oxygen, or 
rather with the elements of water like those metalloids, and are 
besides capable of entering into combination with chlorine, 
iodine, &c. * Such radicals arc, carbonic oxide, C O, or rather 
a polymeric moditieation of it, Ca Oa ; aectyle, Ci, Us ; and 
formyle, Ca H. Each of these may he viewed as the radical of a 
powerful acid ; for Ca Oa 4- O = Ca O3 is dry oxalic acid ; C-j, 
H3 4 “ O3 is dry acetic acid; and Ca 11 4“ O3 is dry formic acid. 
Again, tho first fox'ms with chlorine the compound C2O24" CI2, 
called phosgene gas or chloro-carbonio acid, while the two others 
yield C4 lla 4 - Cl, the chloride of aectyle, and C2 H 4 - Cls, the 
per chloride of formyle# 

Further, there are organic compound radicals which play tho 
part of metals, forming salts with chlorine, iodine, sulphur, 
cyanogen, &c., and yielding, with oxygon, compounds possessing 
basic properties analogous to those of metallic oxides. 8ucli 
radicals are, ethyle, Gj, H5, methyle, Ca Il3, and kakodyle, 
C4 Do As, besides others. 


Radi cal 

Oxyg-eu 

Coinpouud. 

Cblorino 

»n)|Kmnd. 

Cyano|Tf»n 

CoiniM.uud, 

y>dplmr 
, (-!i>nipoui»d. 

Ethyle C* IIs = Ac 

AeO 

Ae VA 

Ae (.’y 

; AeS 

Methyle Cv lU = Mt 

MtO 

Mt Cl 

Mt Cy 

i Mt S 

KaltodyleC»IIoA«-lvd 

KdO 

KdOl 

Kil (Jy 

! KdS 


Lastly, there are some compound organic radicals, which 
partake of the characters of the two last group;^, forming, like 
the acetylo group, acids and not bases with oxygen ; hut yielding, 
with chlorine, sulphm’, cyanogen, &o., compounds analogous to 
those formed by the ethyle group. To this division belong 
Benzoyle, .Cu Hg Oa = Bz ; Cinnamyle, Cia Ifs Oj = Ci ; and 
several others. Benzoyle and cinnamyle, with the addition of 
oxygen and the elements of water, produce benzoic acid, Bz 0, HO, 
and cinnamic acid, Ci 0 , HO. This group is characterised by 
forming with hydrogen certain essential oils. Thus, benzoyle 
yields, with hydrogen, the essential oil of bitter almonds, Bz H ; 
oinnamylo yields tho oil of cinnamon, Ci H; and salicylo, 
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Ci 4 H» 04= Sa, another radical of this group, forms with hydro- 
gon, the oil of spiraea, 8 a H. 

These brief statements will serve to show that there are 
different kinds or groups of compound radicals, just as there are 
of simple ones ; and further, that these compound radicals exhibit 
a very remarkable tendency to combine with simple radicals, 
and, in fact, to act the part of elementary bodies. And lot us 
hero boar in mind tliat the only real difference, in this point of 
view, between cyanogen and cldorine is tliis, that in tlio caso of 
the former we can prove the radical to be oomj>ound, while we 
cannot as yet do this in the case of the latter. But,* as formerly 
pointed out, wo call chlorine, and indeed all other elements 
simple, only because wo have not been able to show tliem to be 
compound ; without having any certainty that they are really 
and absolntcdy simple. If we could not resolve cyanogen into 
carbon and nitrogen, wo sliould be compelled to add it to the list 
of element s. 

But although compound radicals usually act towards other 
bodies as if simple, and consequeutly combine generally with 
siini)lo substances, they arc also capable of uniting with each 
other. In fact, this is but another proof of their close ros(;m- 
blance to elementary bodies in their redations ; for as simple 
metals, sueli as potassium and silver, unite with cyanogen just as 
with chloviuo, so also such compound radicals as are analogous 
to metals can combine with cyanogen, itself a compound radical. 
Thus ethylc, methylo, beiizoylc, and knkodyle, all combine with 
cyanogen, yielding compounds formed of two organic radicals, 
one playing the part of a metalloid, the other tliat of a metal. 

Compounds of this nature furnish the very best proof and 
illustration of the advantages which we derive from the doctrine 
of compound radicals, acting like elements, whenever wo are 
justified by facts in adopting and applying it. Thus a compound 
has been formed by the mutual action of a compound of kakodyle 
and a compound of cyanogen, the analysis of which proves that 
it contains carh#n, hydrogen, nitrogen, and arsenic, in tho relative 
proportions indicated tho formula Co lla N As. What view 
are we to take of such a formula ? |^nd if we look on the com- 
pound as one formed of these four elements indiscriminately 
united, how are wc to retain such an isolated fact in the memory ? 
But if, on tho other hand, we view it as the cyanide of kakodyle, 
=C4iro As -b CaN, or using tho abbreviated notation aj>propriat0 
to compound radicals, Kd Cy, wo arc at onco enabled to retain 
the composition and chemical relations of the compound. More- 
over, when we find that the radical, Kd (= He As) exists in 
a separate form, and that it forms, with oxygen, two compounds, 
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Kd 0 and Kd Os ; with chlorine, Kd Cl ; with sulphur, Kd S ; 
and that, in short, it plays the part of a metal in all its com- 
pounds, and may in fact ho separated from some of these by 
metals having stronger affinities than itself, we arc supplied with 
an idea which serves to connect and to iix all these and many 
more analogous facts in the memory. 

When we further observe, to pursue tho same example, that 
the cyanide of kakodyle, Kd Cy, when acted on by hydrochloric 
acid, gives rise to hydrocyanic acid and chloride of kakodyle ; and 
that, when jveted on by potash, it yields cyanide of potassium and 
oxide of kakodyle, wo acquire so many additional proofs of the 
entiro analogy between simple and compound radicals in their 
relations to other bodies. For the two changes or reactions 
above mentioned are expressed by tho equations, Kd Cy -j- II 
Cl = Kd Cl -f n Cy ; and Kd Cy V K 0 =; Kd 0 -f K Cy ; and 
these equations are exactly similar to those which occur most 
frequently in inorganic chemistry. 

The facts already ascertained with regard to those compound 
organic radicals, whose existtmee has been either established, or 
rendered highly probable, entitle us to conclude that all organic 
compounds contain one or more organic radicals, combined cither 
with each other, or with elementary radicals. In studying, there- 
fore, any organic product, one chief object is to determine what 
organic radical or radicals it contains, since the knowledge of 
those at once gives us a moans of olassiticatioii. 

Thus alcohol, on tho theory of compound radicals, is considered 
as the hydrated oxide of cthyle ; ethylc being an organic radical, 
C* Hs. Bo that alcohol, C4 H« O2, is more accurately repre- 
sented as (C4 Hs) 0 -f- II 0 ; or, if we represent ethylc, C* H5, 
by Ae, then alcohol becomes Ae O, H (>, hydraU*d oxide of 
ethyle ; perfectly analogous Jo K 0, H 0, hydrated oxide of 
potassium, or caustic potash. 

Again, benzoic ether, Cjs Hio O4 , is viewed as benzoate of 
oxide of ethyle, C* IIo 0 4- Cn Ha O9 ; or, more briciiy, Ae 
0 4- Bz 0. Hero we have tho basic oxide of onb radical united 
with the acid oxide of another. 

It is often by means ofi thus tracing the different organic 
radicals, that we arc enabled to explain the very numerous cases 
of isomerism, which occur in organic chemistry. Thus the follow- 
ing compounds have the same composition in 100 parts : — 

Aldehyde « . . . C^H^Oa 

Acetic Ether . . . . Os IL 0* 

Butyric Acid . . . CbUsO* 

Now, aldehyde is consider«!d to be the hydrated protoxide of 
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acetyle, (C4II3) 0 -f H 0 ; or, abbreviated, Ac 0, HO. Af^ain, 
acetic ether ia acetate of oxide of ethylc, C4II3O -|- O4II3 Oa; 
or, shortly, Ao 0 , Ac O3 ; the dry acetic acid, Ac O3 = ((’4 Ha ) 
Os being a peroxide of the same radical, acetyle, (C* 113 = 
Ac) of which aldehyde is the protoxide. Lastly, butyric acid is 
considered (on the older view of acids) as a hydrated acid, a 
compound of water with dry butyric acid; thus, H 0 -f C» 
H7 O3. It is true that, in the latter case, we are not yet 
acquainted with the true radical of butyric acid ; but We cannot 
doubt tliat, like acetic acid, it does contain a radiL;pl, butyryle, 
Cs H? . Tliose thioc coirij>ounds, therefore, may now bo repre- 
sented and distinguished as follow's : — 


Einj)irical Formula. Ratioual Formula. 

Aldehyde . . 0> IF* O 2 = (0. Ila ) 0 + 110 

Aeetic Kthcr . (k FIh ()i rr (G^ II 5 ) 0 + (0* II 3 ) O 3 

butyric Acid . Ct* II-) O* = (Cs H? ) On + HO 

Even in those cases in which the composition of the radical 
is not known, or nut known with certainty, w'o can often trace 
the radical with much probability. Thus, dry oxalic acid, 
C'i O3, and dry mollitic acid, Ch O3, may be viewed as different 
compounds of the simple radical carbon, the latter containing 
just twice the proportion of carbon to iho same quantity of 
oxygen that the former does. This is merely stated by way of 
illustration ; for, it is at least equally probable that the true 
radical of oxalic acid is Oa Oa . 

But iu the following tour acids we may trace, theoretically, 
the same compound radical, namely, formyle, = Ca II, in com- 
bination with diHerout proportions of oxygen. Here Ca H is 
also represented by Fo. 

Formic Acid * . (O 2 II) + U 3 = Fo Os 
Succinic Acid . OillaOa = 2 (Gall) + 03= FoaOa 
Malm Acid . . GaLO* = 2 (C 2 II) + 0+= FoiOi 
Racemic Acid , C* Hi 05=2 (Gi H) + Os = Fou O 3 

These relations, altliough as yet only to bo traced in the formuloB, 
arc yet not without interest, and i»ay, at aU events, servo to aid 
the memory, and explain decompositions. 

In like manner, it may bo observed, that the following acids 
all contain, as hydrates, 4 oq. of oxygen : and all likewise the 
same number of eqs. of carbon as of hydrogen. And it is most 
important to remark, that the whole of this series of acids 
possess analogous properties. All are volatile, all but tho two 
first are oily, and their fusing and boiling points rise, as th#* 
number of equivalents of carbon and hydrogen increases. We 
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sh^n aee that this is not the only series of the kind in organic 
chemistry. 


VolatUe ami Oily Acids of the Gemral Formula (Ca Hs ) n O 4 . 


1. 

Formic Acid . 

, , 


= Ca Ha (L 

2. 

Acetic 



zzQ* U* 0» 

3. 

Propylic 

, , 


= Co Ilfl 0* 

4. 

Butyric 



= Ch }I« O 4 

5. 

Valerianic 

. 


Cio II 10 0* 

6. 

*Caproic 



= Cr, Hia O 4 

7, 

(Eaanthylic . 



=r Oi* IL+Ot 

8. 

Caprylic 



~ Cm Him 0* 

9. 

Pelar^onio 



zz: Ci9 Ittf 0* 

10. 

Oapric 



zz: C 20 O 4 

11. 

Margaritic 



== Caa Hri O 4 

12. 

Laurosteario 



m Cat 11*24 ()* 

13. 

Cocinio . 



zz: Cad ri»o O 4 

14. 

Myristic 



m C.:m lT“t» Ot 

15. 

Beiiic , 



ZZ (ho H:m) O 4 

10. 

Ethalic , 



n: (h‘2 1L‘2 O 4 

17. 

Margario 



= Cru Ihi 0* 

18, 

Bassic 



= O 30 llao Oa 

19. 

Balenic 



= Cn» ll if^ O 4 

20. 

New Acid 

. , 


= Ctu lilO Ot 

21. 

Behenio . 

, , 


~ (J)S H|2 O 4 

22. 

Ccrotic 

, 


zz: Cr .4 ll.'»t O 4 

23. 

Melisyio . 

. 


zz: (-’HO Hmo O 4 


Hero we may suppose the radical of the lirst acid to have been 
changed by the successive additions of 2, 4, (>, 10, or 20, or more 
cqs. of carbon and hydrogen, the oxygen reinuiriing unchanged* 
Or wc may as readily suppose one of these acids, by losing 
oxygen, to pass into another. Thus w'o may either conceive 
butyric acid to^be formed from acetic acid by the addition of 
C 4 H 41 ; or acetic acid to give rise to butyric acid, by losing half 
its oxygen ; for 2 (C* 0* )=^ Cs Ha Os ; and C« ££» Os — 

O 4 = Cs lIs O 4 , 


When compound organic radicals, or their compounds, are 
subjected to powerful decomposing tigeucics, they teud to produce 
new and less complex radicals. Thus, when alcohol, the hydrated 
oxide of ethyle, is oxidised, it gives rise to aldehyde and acetic 
acid, which are compounds of acetylo, C* !!», a less complex 
radical than ethyle, Gi Hs . Further, when organic compounds 
are decomposed by a strong heat, they tend to produce compounds 
of simple radicals, such as carbon or hydrogen, or, at most, of the 
least complex radicals, such as cyamogon, Ca N, and amidogen, 
N Ha « These are principles of very general application. 
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It may hero be observed, that while, in such cases as the 
supposed conversion of acetic into biityric acid, by the loss of half 
its oxygen, the change is irom a less complex to a more complex 
organic compound, and while wo can hardly doubt the possibility 
of such a result, yet the oxidation of a compound radical, that is, 
the addition of oxygen, appears always to produce loss complex 
radicals or compounds. 

It is often urged, as an argtimcnt against tho doctrine of 
compound radicals, that these supposed radicals art? entirely 
imaginary and cannot be produced. Noav, it is true .that a largo 
proportion of those, whose cxistcnco is best attested, have not yet 
been obtained in tho uncombined state ; and it is oven probable 
that some of them arc only capable of existing, or rather of being 
preserved, when combined, Hut tho argument founded on this 
fact has no cogiiiicy ; for» in tlie first jdacc, some organie radicals, 
such ns cyanogen and kakodyle, arc well known in the separate 
state. Now cyanogen and kakodyle are, in all their relations, 
exactly analogous, the former to chlorine, the latter to a metal ; 
and, if we w(‘rc linahlc to demonstrate their compound nature, 
their chemical relations would compel \is to classify cyanogen as 
an element along with chJorino, and kakodyle along with the 
metals ; and when we sec whole series of organic compounds, in 
all respects analogous to those of cyanogen and kakodyle, wo are 
entitled logically to draw the conclusion that those compounds 
contain similar compound radicals, even although we cannot 
isolate them. Secondly, in every chemical theory yet broached, 
many substances are admitted whoso existence cannot be directly 
proved ; but it fre(iucntly happens that the progress of discovery 
reveals tho existence of such originally hypothetical bodies. Thus, 
tho so-called anhydrous organic acids were, almost without excep- 
tion, unknown in tho separate state.; they were e(j«ally imaginary 
with the radicals whose existence is doubted, lint, as we shall 
sec, Gerhard t, by the action of perchloride of pliosphorus, has 
recently obtained a large number of these very anliydrous organic 
acids. Moreover, many inorganic acids are hypothetical. Anhy- 
drous nitric acid has only very recently been discovered, and no 
one doubts tho existence of hyposuliJiurous acid, which yet has 
never been separated, either as a hydrate, or in tho anhydrous 
state. Lastly, tlie progress of research is daily adding to the 
number of radicals known in the separate form. Within the last 
two or throe years, ethylo and live or six other radicals of the 
same class, or at least bodies of the same composition as these 
radicals, have been discovered^ besides several entirely new classes 
of radicals. 

We conclude/ therefore, that organic compound radicals exist, 
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and generally play the part of elements ; and we shall avail 
ourselves of their existence, as far as it is established, to facilitate 
the study, the classification, and tho retention in the memory, of 
organic compounds. 

THEOnr OF CHEMICAL TYPES. — DOCTRINE OF STTBSTITHTION. 

The original and ingenious researches of Laurent have led to 
the adoplton of what is called tho Theory of Types atid tho Law or 
Doctrine of •Substitution, which have been supported, and in a 
great measure established, by Dumas and other distiiigiiishod 
experimenters of tho French school. Tho views of Laurent and 
of Dumas were, for a time, vehemently opposed by some chemists, 
especially by Berzelius and Liebig ; but although they have in 
some points been modified and restricted, the progress of discovery 
has gradually led to their general reception, so that some of the 
most striking illustrations and proofs of tlie law of substitution 
have been discovered by Dr. Hofmann, when assistant to Baron 
Liebig, and working under his eye. 

As the subject, therefore, is no longer purely controversial, it 
Would bo wrong to omit it in an elementary work, more especially 
as the doctrine has now taken such a form as to facilitate very much 
tho study of organic compounds and of their metamorphoses. 

It is not easy to define a chemical type ; but in inorganic che- 
mistry we may say, for example, that one principal type is that of 
water, IT 0, in which one equivalent of an electro-positive element 
is united with one equivalent of an electro -negative ebmient. Of 
this great typo, which is also prevalent in Organic Chemistry, there 
are many forms or classes. Thus, hydrochloric acid, li Cl, is the 
type of a very numerous class of aciils, the character of which is 
that they contain hydrogen united to a salt radical. 

If for chlorine we substitute iodine, bromine, &c., or even 
cyanogen, the type remains unchanged, tho compound is still an 
acid, analogous to that which was selected as the type. 

Again, common salt, Na (T, is the type of a vefy large series of 
salts, in which a metal is united with a salt radical ; and if we 
substitute potassium, lead,#or silver for the sodium, the tyjm is 
unaltered ; we obtain a diflereut salt, but still a salt of the type 
represented by Na Cl. 

Here, then, wo have the simplest typos and the most obvious 
oasQs of substitution ; when iodine or cyanogen is substituted for 
chlorine in the acid type ; or when potassium, lead, or silver is 
substituted for sodium in the salt type ; in both cases without the 
loss of the type. 

Nay, in the salt type, represented by Na Cl, we may not only 
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roplace sodium by other metals, but wo may also substitute 
iodine, bromine, &o., or cj’anogcn for the chlorine, and still the 
type will remain unchanged. Iodide of sodium, Na I, bromide 
of magnesium, Mg Br, and cyanide of silver, Ag Cy, are all as 
good examples of the salt type, represented by Na Cl, as common 
salt itself is. 

The whole of the compounds just alluded to are of the type of 
water, but this is not the only great type or series of types ; for 
we have the type of ammonia, N H3 , to which belong, iit incu’ganio 
chemistry, various compounds of nitrogen with metajs, and which 
is still more frequent in organic chemistry. 

Chemists have very recently come to he of opinion that many 
phenomena are better understood by giving to the cliicd' types a 
somewhat difteretit form. Thus, tlio typo Metal is now often 

roprosonted by | , hydrogen having all the chemical relations 
of a metal, and being the representative of metals. Tho typo 
Water then becomes j| ^ j ; the type Acid beeomes | > hy- 
drochloric acid being tho representative of acids ; and the type 

Ammonia is thus written N II > . It is found that by using 

11 ) 

such formnhe or symbols, many oliangcs are more easily expressed 
and understood. Wo shall frequently use them. 

So far as inorganic chcmistiy is concernod, the study of types 
would serve generally to couiirm and establish tho electro- 
chemical theory. At all events, we are not as yet acquainted with 
many exceptions to it ; wo do not usually lind oxygon or chlorine 
occupying the place of A in a corapoiiiid, or a metal playing the 
part of X, Evtm in inorganic chemistry, however, there are some 
examples of such intercliangcs. •Manganese hi* manganic acid, 
Mn Os , and chromium in chromic acid. Or Os , obviously roprcserit 
the sulphur in sulphuric acid ; and tho manganese in hyperman- 
ganic acid, Mna O7 , represents the chlorine in perchloric acid, 
Cl O7 ; while, in its other compounds, manganeso acts as a metal. 

In inorganic chemistry, many substances, at first sight not 
referable to the few types just nam<!d, arc easily referred to them. 
Thus Oil of Vitriol, H 0, S Oa , or H, SOi , is of the type Acid, and 
may be shown to be so by tho second of the formula) here given, 
in which SO* takes the place of Cl in hydrochloric acid. But it 

may also be referred to the type Water ][][ q | > SOaO | * 

which sulphurous acid, SO^a , has taken the place of one of the 
eq. of hydrogen, or what comes to the same thing, anhydrous 
sidphurio acid, SO# , is == SO* , O. 
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In like manner^ in organic chemistryi most oomponnds can be 
referred to one or other of the chief types. For example, Ethyle, 
like hydrogen, is analogous to metals ; and its formula, 0« H«, is 

easily referred to the type Metal, i thus, > where one 

of the atoms of hydrogen is replaced by C* . 

But the researches of Laurent and llumas have shown that in 
organic chemistry the substitution of one element for another, 
evmi whefe the type is retained, is not limited by the electrical 
character of ^he elements. Thus, in acetic acid, H 0, (k Hs Os , 
the 3 eq. of hydrogen in the anhydrous acid may be replacc'd by 
chlorine, giving rise to the compound H 0, C* Cls Os , in which 
the type is so little affected, that this substance, chloraoetio acid, 
has properties highly analogous to those of acetic acid. Here it 
is evident that the chlorine performs the same function as the 
hydrogen which it replaces did ; and not, as in hydrochloric acid, 
an opposite function. 

Again, in aldehyde, (C* Hs) O+H 0, the 3 eq. of hydrogen in 
the radical C* Hs may be replaced by 3 eq. of chlorine, and we 
then have chloral, (C 4 Cls ) O-j-H O, a body of the same type as 
aldehyde. 

Such oases of substitution of chlorine (iodine, bromine, &c.) 
for hydrogen, and even Of oxygen for hydrogen, without change 
of type, are very frequent j and it is this kind of substitution, so 
adverse to the electro-chemical theory, which is included in the 
theory of substitutions of Laurent, Those more usual substitu- 
tions, where one body is replaced by another of similar electric 
character, may be viewed as so many examples of the doctrines of 
equivalents, the replacing body being equivalent to that for which 
it is substituted, on the electro-chemical theory. 

Adopting, th^, the views of Laurent, wo are compelled to 
admit that the electro-chemical theory fails when applied to cases 
of substitution of chlorine for hydrogen, &o., where the type 
remains unaltered. This is clearly the case in acetic and 
chloraoetic acids ; and Hofmann has shown that inF certain basic 
organic compounds, hydrogen may bo replaced by chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, and even nitrous acid, while the new compound 
retains the basic type and characters. 

The recent discoveries of Wurtz and Hofmann have taught us, 
moreover, that the hydrogen of ammonia may be partially or 
entirely replaced, by certain compound groups, or compound 
radicals, such as methyle and ethyle already mentioned, and 
others which belong to the same series, but stand higher in the 
scale, while the resulting compounds* retain the basic character ; 
and those which stand nearest to ammonia have so great a 
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resemblanoe to it, as to have been frequently taken for ammonia, 
and thus overlooked, when occurring accidentally. These very 
remarkable and important discoveries have already thrown much 
light on the constitution of organic bases, and will bo more fully 
explained when treating of that class of compounds. Hero we 
shall content ourselves with giving a short tabular view of some 
of these substitution-compounds, as they are called, which, being 
derived from ammonia, retain the type and chemical relations of 
that compound. 

Badi(^l roplacingf 

Ammonia Hs N = N, H H H 1 cq. of Hydrogen. 

Methylamine C» Ha N = N, H H Me Me = Oa Hs 

Ethylamine C* H7 N = N, H II Ae Ae = C* Ha 

Propylamine Co He N = N, H H Pr Pr =: Ca H7 

Butylainine Ca Hu N = N, II H Bu Bu = Oa H9 

Valeramiue CioHiaN = N, II H V’‘a Va = C>oHii 

Caprotylamine C12 Hia N = H, N H Cpo Cpo =r Cia His 

The above bases are known already. Tho two first are gases 
pungent and soluble in water, like ammonia. Tho rest are oils, 
becoming leas volatile as we rise in the number of oqa. of 
carbon and hydrogen, but all basic. It will bu seen that they 
correspond, in the radicals or groups which replace 1 eq. of 
hydrogen, with tlio series of radicals ' of which methyle and 
ethyle are the two first, and through these, with that other 
series of acid radicals, derived from them, of wliich Formyle and 
Acetyle are the two first, and which may bo traced in the table of 
volatile acids given at page 10. 

But this is not all. P"or not only may one of the three eqs, of 
hydrogen in ammonia be thus replaced by the above six radicals, 
and no doubt by otliers of the same series, higher in the series, in 
which, as will be seen, Ca Ha is added at every st^jp ; but two or 
even all three eqs. of hydrogen may be replaced, either by tho 
same or by two or three different groups or radicals of this 
series. This has been demonstrated by Hofmann, who lias 
produced a laige number of new bases in ibis way. Thus 
wo have 

Ethylomethylamine Co flo N = N, II Me Ao 

Ethylopropylamine CioHisN = N, H Ae Pr 

Methylopropylamine C» Hu N = N, H Me Pr 

Kthylobuty} amine Ci* Hia N = N, H Ae Bu 

Bimethylamine C* H? N =: N, H Mo Mo 

Biethylaraiae C» Hu N = N, II Ae Ae 

Trietbylaroine CisHmN = N, AeAeAe 

JSthylomethylopropylamiae Cia Hi# N = N, Mo Ae Pr 

And other groups, belonging to different series, may bo employed, in 
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the same way, to replace the hydrogen of ammonia. Thus, aniline, 
Citt Hf N, is ammonia, in which 1 eq. of hydrogen is replaced by 
phenyle = C„ Hg, instead of methyle or ethyle. And phenyle 
is one of a series of which several others are known. Hofmann 
has produced bases, in which the hydrogen is replaced, partly by 
phenyle, partly by ethyle, &o., as will be explained in the section 
on Artilicial Organic Bases. He has also shown that the replacing 
group or radical may itself be changed by substitution, and yet 
continue io replace hydrogen, without destroying the type of the 
compound. Thus, in aniline, a base in which one of the three 
equivalents of hydrogen in ammonia is replaced by phenyle, one, 
two, or even three, of the equivalents of hydrogen in the phenyle 
itself may be replaced by chlorine, bromine, or iodine, and one 
has been replaced by nitrous acid. 

When we can thus trace groups, such as those of methyle, 
ethyle, phenyle, and others, replacing hydrogen, we have not 
only examples of substitution without destroying the type of 
the compound, but we have also an additional argument for the 
existence of organic compound radicals; these groups being, in 
fact, such radicals. 

We have now scon that substitution without change of typo 
occurs both in acids, in bases, and, as is proved by the oases 
of aldehyde and chloral, in neutral compounds also. 

Hero, then, is a fact of very general occurrence, which not 
only proves that the clcctro-cheraical theory of combination is 
inapplicable, at all events in many cases, but also tends to 
establish a very different view; namely, that tho .electric 
character of an element is no permanent or essential property; 
and that tho type or character, or general properties of a com- 
pound, depend, not only on tho nature, but very much on the 
arrangement of its elementary atoms : on tho way in which they 
are groxiped to form the eompbund molecule. 

In the section on Isomorphism (Inorganic Chemistry), the 
principle was laid down that the crystalline form of certain 
types of salts, such as tho alum-type, as well^ as many other 
properties of the compounds having those types, were tho result 
of the similar grouping of analogous elements. Wo now see that, 
according to the law of substitution, as deduced from numerous 
careful observations, similarity of properties, or identity of type, 
is the result of similarity of grouping, even of elements not 
analogous, nay, of elements eleotrically opposed to each other. 
It is evident, therefore, that the arrangement of the elementary 
molecules to form the compound molecide is the circumstance on 
which depend almost exclusively the properties of the compound, 
or, m other words, the character of the type. 
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Substitation, as has been already stated, may be either com* 
plete or partial. In ohloracetio acid, and in chloral, the substitu- 
tion of chlorine for the hydrogen of the radical acetyle Cii Hs is 
complete. But when ether, (C* Hs 0) is acted on by chlorine, 
the substitution takes place by successive stops, ono equivalent of 
hydrogen being replaced at a time, after the oxygen has also been 
replaced by chlorine. Thus we have, first — 


Ether or oxide of ethyle = 

(C. 

Hs) 

+ 

0 

then, chloride of ethyle = 

(C* 

II5) 

4 

Cl 

then, successively, 

c* 

rH4 

101 

+ 

Cl 


C 4 

f Us 
\ch 

+ 

Cl 


C4 

JKz 

Ida 

+ 

Cl 


C 4 

\cu 

+ 

Cl 

and lastly, 

(04( 

Ch) 


Cl 


We thus obtain the series of compounds here indicated, in which 
the hydrogen is gradually replaced by chlorine, until at last we 
obtain the compound (C* no)-f-Cl=:C4 (’lB=2ri CU, which is 
the perchlorido of carbon. Most of these compounds have actually 
been obtained j and it is obvious that they may all be referred to 
one type. Such a series is called a series of ineohaiiical examples 
of the type in question, or rather of subtypes retaining the original 
oharaoier although modified. 

In some cases, hydrogen has been replaced partly by chlorine 
and partly by bromine, as we Jiave seen it may bo partly by 
methyle and partly by ethyle, &o. Laurent has described two 
compounds derived from naphthaline by substitution, the empiri- 
cal formula for botli of which is the* following • — Wao Hk Cli Br. 
Yet the propeities of these two compounds are quite distinct, and 
it is oei*tain that this difference of properties must depend on a 
difference in the arrangement of tho elements. Now, in the for- 
mation of tliese jiwo compounds we have a very beautiful proof of 
the existoiieo of a difference in tho arrangement : for one is pro- 
duced when chlorine acts on the compound called by Laurent 
bronapht^sc, C 20 Ila Brs ; while the other is formed when bro- 
mine is made to act on chlonaphtise, Cao Hb Cla . It is obvious 
that in the first case 2 eq, of hydrogen and 1 eq. of bromine are 
replaced by chlorine ; while in tho second, 1 eq. of hydrogen is 
replaced by bromine. While, therefore^ all four compounds may 
be deduced from the type Cao Hs , and while both the bromine 
and ohjlcnne play the part of hydrogen, it is impossible to doubt 
that each of the 8 eq. of hydrogen has its special place in the 

0 
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eompound moleoulo of tlie type, and^thet, in the two empirically 
identical formuhe above given, the 1 cq. of bromine does not 
replace the same eq. of hydrogej^, and consequently the bromine 
ooonpies in the two compounds different positions. The same 
remark applies to the 3 eq. of chlorine. 

We may illustrate our meaning as follows : — Let Cao Ha be 
the type, and let each of the eqs. of hydrogen have a number 
attached indicating its place in the typical molecule. We shall 
then have* 


Cao 


{ 


Hi Ha Ha H« 
Ha Ho H7 Ha 


} 


TN'ow, if wo represent the two compounds above mentioned in the 
following manner, we can then conceive the influenco of arrange- 
ment on the properties of two compounds having the same empi- 
rical formula. The first may be 


Cao- 


and the second may be 


Cao 


riTi Ha Hi HO 
Cla Cle Cl? Bra J 

r Hi Ha Ha Br4 \ 
Ida Cla d? Ha f 


It is only on this principle that we can explain the facts observed 
by Laurent j and it is easy to see that the above type, Cao Hs , 
will admit of innumerable modifications ; for even the subtype, 
Ceo 114^ Cla Br, is capable of yielding many more than the two 
above given ; and the change of 1 eq. produces a new subtype, 
equally fertile in new forms. 

In fact, Laurent has actually obtained, as will be shown further 
on, a very largo number of what wo have called subtypes from 
the types C 20 I Is , which is naphthaline, and has established the 
same law in r^^feronce to many other types. 

The same law, no doubt,* applies to the bases derived from 
ammonia by substitution, many of which, as may be seen in the 
tables above given, are isomeric, or have the same empirical 
formula, from a difforenoe in the replacing groups^^^as diethylamine 
and methylopi*opylaniino, both=C8 Hu N. But we may also 
have cases where the replajpng group is the same, but occupies 
a different place in the compound molecule. Perhaps aniline and 
picoline, both Cxa II7 N, arc examples of this. Hofmann, how- 
ever, has lately found that no difteronoe of properties could be 
observed in two bases, formed indifferent ways, and in which this 
principle might have acted. They were identical. 

The preceding observations will, I trust, be found sufficient to 
convey a clear general notion of the prevalent doctrines of chemical 
types and of substitution, os applied to Organic Chemistry. It 
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is evident that tho facts of s,ubstitution are of great interest, and 
not only onahlo us to classify and to remember numerous com- 
plex facts, but promise to thro# much light on the molecular 
constitution of compound bodies. But while admitting the im- 
portance of the doctrine of substitution, it is necessary to point 
out that the French chemists appear to hava gono too far in 
assuming that this doctrine is incompatible with that of compound 
radicals. It is certain that some compound radicals exist, and it 
is no less certain that by assuming their existence in other oases, 
we very much faoilitate the study of many important series of 
compounds. Let us, therefore, avail ourselves of that which 
appears well founded in both dooirines, since there appears to be 
no reason why tho one should be opposed to tho other. 

iroiioLoaous seutes ov oitoANio compounds. 

We have already had occasion to speak of certain remarkable 
series of compounds, such as that of the volatile oily acids, given 
at p. 10. The recent progress of Organic Chemistry has shown, 
that such series frequently occur ; nay, Gcrhardt has founded on 
them his arrangement of organic compounds. But although it 
is more than probable that all may one day admit of being thus 
classified, at present little or nothing would be gained by adopt- 
ing that arrangement, which cannot yet he carried out. Yet the 
properties of such groups or series as are obviously homologous 
are so strikingly analogous, that it is necessary for tho student 
of Organic Chemistry to bo acquainted with those which aro best 
known. 

A series of compounds is called homologous, when each member 
of the series differs from the others, either by a certain number 
of equivalents of carbon and hydrogen, or by a^ultiplc of it, 
and when tho properties of these different compounds, although 
entirely analogous, differ in degree, and that in proportion to tho 
amount of carbon and hydrogen. 

To take an ei ample, pyroxilic spirit, alcohol, and oil of potato 
spirit are three bodies belonging to a homologous series. They 
are homologous to each other. Let u| examine their formula). 

Metliyllc Alcohol is Ca H 4 Oa 

Alcohol is C4 Ho Oa rzr Ca H4 Oa 4 * Oa Ha 

Propylic Alcohol is Co Ha Oa = CilLOa 4- 2 (CaHa) 

Butylic Alcohol is C« HiuOi r:rCaH 4 0 a+ 3 (CsHa) 

Amylic Alcohol is CioHtsOa = CalLOa + ^(CaHi) 

In this table it is seen thaf mcthylic alcohol and alcohol differ 
by Cs Ha ; md that, at each step higher in the scale, Oa Ha is 
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fib that mathylio and amylio alcohols differ by Cs Hs® 
4 tilmes 0« Ha » The third and fourth compounds^ propylio and 
bntylio alcohols, have only very recently been discovered, but their 
eziatence had long been predicted. 

Now, every known member of this series has analogous pro- 
perties : they are neutral, volatile bodies, liquid in the lower part 
of the scale, above given, but solid and fusible in the higher parts 
where the ^carbon and hydrogen are in larger proportion. They 
are, in short, alcohols. They all yield ethers, bearing the same 
relation to the^ respective alcohols as ether does to alcohol. They 
all, when oxidised, yield volatile acids, bearing to the respective 
alcohols the same relation as formic acid to pyroxilic spirit, acetic 
acid to alcohol, and valerianic acid to oil of potato. In these alcohols, 
the boiling-point rises a certain number of degrees, about 34° F., 
for each Ca Ha added. The melting-point of these alcohols rises 

each stop in the series, but the i>recise amount of this rise has 
not yet been ascertained. The fact is well seen in these members 
of the series which, from being high in it, arc solid at ordinary or 
at low temperatures. Common alcohol is not yet known in the 
solid state, but has been reduced to ft thick oily statue by a very 
intense cold. The density of the vapours of these alcohols also 
varies according to a hxed law, rising as the amount of C 2 Ha , 
which is added at each step, increases. The density of the vapours 
varies also according to a fixed law. 

It will bo observed, that the etliers and the volatile acids, 
derived from these alcohols, form also homologous scries, differ- 
ing from each other by Ca Ha, or by multiples of Calfa. And 
every derivative of pyroxilic spirit, which is the beginning or 
starting-point of the series, is the starting-point of a parallel 
series, in which the composition varies as in the first ; while tlie 
properties, anakgous in each ^series, yet vary in each in degree, 
according to a fixed law, as the amount of Ca Ha increases or 
diminishes. 

When a homologous series is once ascertained in a few of its 
members, the ultimate discovery of the rest ma;)i»be safely pro- 
dieted. In the series of alcohols, few are yet known ; besides the 
five above mentioned, not more than five or six others, much 
higher in the scale, some of which are of very recent discovery. 
The same is true of the ethers. A few years ago, only two of the 
acids of the series derived f^om alcohols ^ oxidation were 
reoognh^d, namely, formic and acetic acids. But that series of 
acids is now complete up to 40 eqs. of carbon, inclusive ; and 
three arc known beyond that point, the highest in the scale yet 
discovered containing 60 eqs. of carbon. 

It will be observed th^ the few homologous series above 
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alluded to, liaye been diseovered simply by the analysis of the 
substances, and are therefore expressions of fact. It is certain 
that the alcohols, the ethers, and the acids of these different 
series differ, in each series, by Ca Ha , or multiples of it ; and 
that in each series the properties of all the members are ana- 
logous, yet differ in degree. We cannot doubt, therefore, that 
the difference in properties, so regular and graduated in each 
homologous series, depends on the equally regular an^ graduated 
addition of Ca Ila to the preceding molecule. 

Now, if we arrange, in a horizontal lino, the lowest members 
of the different series— of the alcohol series, for example, the 
other series, or the acid series — we ha^e only to add, under each, 
in a descending vertical column, Ca Ila at each step, to obtain 
the composition of the whole possible members of each series up 
to 40, 50, 60, or 100 eqs. of carbon. And the principle of such a 
table is so simple, that any one who has the first horizontal line 
can ffU it up at once. 

If we take the case of alcohols, we have seen that ethers and 
volatile acids are derived from them. But there are many more 
derivations, each of which finds its place in the horizontal line, 
and is the beginning of a vertical or homologous series. Of 
coarse, the compounds in any horizontal column, being derived 
from one, such as alcohol, are not analogous to each other, but 
totally different in properties. But the whole members of any 
vertical series, in our supposed table, are so analogous as to 
be included under the same name, and under one general 
formula. 

Now alcohol is not the true, theoretical foundation of the 
horizontal series derived from it, nor is ether, but rather the 
supposed radical of both, in this instance ethyle, and iu the case 
of pyroxilio spirit, which is lowest^ in the scale, n^ethyle. 

The first or fundamental horizontal column will contain, 
therefore, methylc and its derivatives ; the next, ethyle and its 
derivatives ; standing immediately under the former, with which 
they are, in each vertical column, homologous. It is evident that 
the number of vertical or homologous series depends on that of 
the derivatives in the first horizontj^ one. 

Now the derivatives of methylo are very numerous, and each 
is the starting-point of a series of homologous compounds. In 
the table, here appended, we have selected a few of the most 
important, extending to seventeen members or derivatives m the 
horizontal line, and consequently seventeen homologous series iu 
the vertical columns. 

At the head of each vertioai column we have placed the general 
formula under which its members are included. These general 
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fotmtdid woiild fllcxae suffice to enable any one to construct the 
wbole't^ble* 

In these general formula, a is used to signify any given 
number of equivalents, and in this table, as well as generally, it 
stands for an even number, such as 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, If the 
number of equivalents of hydrogen exceed that of those of 
carbon by 1, then wo write Cn Ho + i , if it fall short by 1, we 
write Ctt — i) and so on. If we wish to deduce, from the 
general formula, that of any particular compound, we require 
only to kno\^ how many equivalents of carbon that compound 
contains. Thus the general formula for the alcohols of this series 
is Cn Hn + 1 0, HO or Cn Hn + a Oa . What is the special formula 
of amylio alcohol ? This alcohol yields, when oxidised, valeri- 
anic acid, in which there are 10 oqs. of carbon. Now the 
number of eqs. of carbon is always the same in an alcohol and in 
the acid which it yields ; wo have therefore 10 cqs. of caibon. 
But if, in this case, n =10, n + i must be =3 11, and the formula 
for amylic alcohol becomes Cio Hu O, HO, or Cio Ilia Oa . 

In like manner, if we could obtain margaric alcohol, we know, 
since margario acid contains 34 eqs. of carbon, that the formula of 
margaric alcohol must he Cst H35 0, HO, or C34 Hso Oa. 

Column 1. General formula f On Hn + 1. This formula repre- 
sents the radicals of the mothyle and cthyle scries. Of those, 
five or six have been obtained, by Frankland and by Kolbe, in 
the separate foim, and the names of those are given in the table. 

Column 2. General formula^ Cn lln +1, 11, or C“ H" + a. 
This series is homologous with marsh gas, the hydurot of methylc, 
Ca Ha, HorCa H^. 

Those lowest in tho series are permanent gases, those above 
them highly volatile liquids ; those still higher oily lupiids, and 
higher still thef are fatty and jivaxy fusible solids. This is true 
also of the radicals in the preceding paragraph. It is probable 
that one of the bodies described as paraffine, os well as some 
paraffine oils, belong to this series of hydurets. 

Column 8, General formula^ Vn H« + 1 , 0, !Fhis represents 
the oxides of the preceding radicals, or ethers, of which ether is 
the type. A few only of thdie are known in a separate form, and 
a few more in oomhination. With acids, especially organic acids, 
they yield compound ethers, such as oxalic or bensoio other. 
Those c<)ptaimng much carbon are solid. 

Column 4, On H® + 1 , 0 -f HO, the hydrated oxides of the 
redioala, or alcohols, of which alcohol is tho type. Like the 
ethersi they are volatile liquids in the first part of the soate, the 
boiling-point of which rises with^the amount of carbon, and 
fusible and volatile solids when tbe earbou exceeds a certain 
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amoTint ; the melting and boiling-points of which, and the density 
of their vaiwars, vary according to the some law, rising a certain 
number of degrees for each addition of C 2 H 2 . The riso in the 
boiling-point is about 19® C., or 34® F., for each addition of Ca H* . 

Column^, CnHn — 1 , the derived radicals, form»:!d from those 
of the ethyle senes by oxidation or dehydrogenation, of which 
acetyle is the typo. They are, as yet, only known in combination. 
"VVe therefore pass on to 

Column 6, General /omw/a, CnHn — i, Hor (CnlR) 2 . This 
series of hj'^durets is homologous with raethylenoy C 2 H, II or 
C 2 Hi, and ethylene or olefiant gas, Cj, II 3 , II, or O 4 . IT 4 ,. The 
former is the hyduret of formyle, the latter the hyduret of 
acetyle. 

These compounds much roscmble those of column 2, but differ 
from them in being more readily acted on by chlorine, oven in the 
dark. They arc, like the others, gases when low in the scale ; 
then, as wo riso in the series, highly volatile liquids, less volatile 
and oily liquids, fatty and finally waxy solids. Various forms of 
paraffine and of paraffine oil belong to this series. 

Column'll CiiHn — 1 , 0 4* HO, the aldehydes, or hydrated 
oxides of the immediately preceding radicals, of which aldehyde 
is the typo. Several aro known, and they are characterised by 
reducing the salts of silver, so as to yield a mirror-liko deposit 
of metal ; while they pass, by oxidation, into volatile acids, which 
aro the hydrated teroxidos of the same radicals, as aldehyde does 
into acetic acid. It has recently been shown, by Bcrtagnini and 
others, that the aldehydes form crystallisable compounds with 
bisulpliite of potash, soda, or ammonia. By this means we con 
detect the presence of aldehydes in mixtures, and oven purify them 
from other volatile liquids. 

Column 8. C Ha — 1 O 3 , HO, or (C« Hn)* 0*^ These are the 
volatile acids already alluded to, and yield the most complete 
series of homologous compounds yet known. They are almost all 
found in nature, and aU but the two first are oily or fatty acids, 
the bdiling-point of which rises about 19® 0., or 34* F., for every 
step iu the scale. The most abundant and important fatty acids, 
such as stearic and margaric acid#, cocinio and palmitio acids, 
and the acids of wax, belong to this series. 

Column^. Cn Hn — % Os, NH* 0, the compounds of the pre- 
ceding acids with ammonia. These are hero introduced, because, 
when deprived of 4 eqs. of water, they yield the next scries. 

Columns 10 and 11. Cn Hn — 1 N, or C Hu -f h The first 

of these formulae, which are isomeric, namely, column 10, repre- 
sents what are called nitryles^ that is, compounds of nitro|*en 
wifih the radical of the acid of the ammonia salt, from which the 
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ni^le is dermd* Thus aoetate of ammonia, deprived of 4 eqs, 
of vrater, that is, of aU its oxygen, and 4 eqs. of hydrogen, yields 
aootonitEyle, 

C*H5 O 3 , NH40 = 4 HO + 0*HsN. 

The second general formula, column 11, represents the cyanide, 
not of the radical of the acid from which it has been formed, but 
of the original radical of tho ethyle series, one step lower in the 
scale than* tho acid. Such a cyanide must be isomcrio with tho 
nitryle of the acid radical. For aoetonitryle, Hs N, is the 
same, empirically, as the cyanide of methyle, Ca lis 4- Ca 

In point of fact, some of the nitryles really are such cyanides, 
and it is possible that all may prove to be so. But it is also 
possible that both compounds may exist, and therefore we have 
given both formuloe. 

Column 12. C» Hn — 1 0* -f* Cn Hn +1 0, or Cn lift Oi, tho 
compound ethers formed by the combination of one of tho 
volatile acids with the ethor from which it is derived ; of these, 
acetate of oxide of ethyle, or acetic ether, is the type. If we 
represent them by the general formula, Cn Hn O^i, the amount 
of C and H is always exactly double of that in the liydrated acid 
itself. Acetic acid is C« Hi Oi, and aoetio ether is Cs Hs Oi. 
Many of this series are known and occur in nature. It must be 
observed, that each ether can combine not only with the acid 
related to it, which has the same number of cqs. of carbon, as, 
oxide of ethyle with acetio acid ; oxide of amyle with valorianio 
aoid, &o. ; but also each ether oan combine with aU the acids, 
and each acid with all tho ethers of the two series. It is only, 
however, when the acid and ether which combine have tho same 
number of eqs. of carbon that the relations above pointed out 
holds good. T|^us, acetio acid combines with amylic ether, and 
gives the compound Cio Hxi 0,*Ci Ha Oa = Cxi Hu Oi , which still 
comes under the general formula, but in whioh the oarbon and 
hydrogen are not double of those in the acid or ether as in the 
ease of aoetic ether above given. Tho oompound of aoetio aoid 
with amylio ether just named occurs in nature and oan be made 
aftiftcially. It gives the peculiar and agreeable ilavour to the 
poor, while aoetio ether contributes in part to that of the pine- 
als, along with another oompound of tho same class, butyric 
ether, that is, butyric acid combined with oxide of ethyle, Gi Hs 

Os Hr Oass^Cxa Hia Oi. 

Column 13* On Hn + 1 Q, the chlorides of ^e radicals of the 
ethjylio series. Chlonde of e^yle is the type. Of course similar 
serm exist for the bromides and iodides. Several of them are 
known, and have been used with advantage in reoent researches. 
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Column 14. Cn Hn + S. The sulphurets of the dame radicals. 
These are volatile fetid liquids, so far as known. 

Column 15, C# Hn + 1 , S, H8. The preceding, combined with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, or, as they may be called, meroaptaus<» 
The type is mercaptan, of the ethylio scries, C* Hs S, IIS. These 
also are horribly fetid. Only a few are known as yet. 

Columns 16 and 17. CnHn + ii Nils, the amides of the 
radicals of the ethylio series, which are isomeric, if not identical, 
with a very remarkable series of bases, already oUudei to as de- 
rived from ammonia by the replacement of 1 eq. of its hydrogen 
by 1 eq. of one of these radicals. The last column, 1*7, contains 
the empirical formula of these bases, Cn Iln + a, K. Methylamine, 
CalloN, or etliyiamine, or C 4 II 7 N, is the type. Already six or 
seven of these bases arc known. 

More columns might be added, almost ad infinitum^ as for 
example, the bisulphates of the oxides of tho ethylic radicals, 
which act as acids, and of which sulphovinic acid is tho type. 
But tho above will suffice to explain the doctrine of homologous 
compounds, ft will bo seen that when we know the formula of 
a compound, belonging to this series, we can predict its general 
characters, physical and chemical. The former depend on its 
place in the vertical column to which it belongs, the latter on 
the general formula appropriate to that column. For example, 
if I analyse a substance, and find its formula to be Cio His Oa , or 
Cio Hu 0, HO, I observe that it belongs to tho general formula 
Cnlln-f- 1 Of HO, that of the alcohols. If it be Cao Hao Oa, or 
Cao Hia O, HO, it belongs to the aldehydes, Cn Hn Oa ; if Ca Hu 
N, it belongs to tho bases, in column 15, and in each case I know 
what its chemical characters will be. But the first, although an 
alcohol, will be less volatile than common alcohol ; the second 
far less volatile than aldehyde, perhaps a solid |t the ordinary 
temperature; and the third, although a base, analogous to 
ammonia, will be a liquid at ordinary temperature, less volatile 
than methylamino and ethylamine, which indeed arc gases at 
ordinary tempuraturos, but easily condensed. 

If the body analysed be of the formula Cn Hn 0* it must be 
either acid or neutral. If acid, it i^rill be volatile and oily, car 
fatty, provided it contain six or more eqs. of carbon. If neutral, 
it will be a compound ether, see column 12, containing a volatile 
acid, united to an oxide of one of the radicals in column 1, 

It is more than probable, that every organic compound belong^i 
to a homologous (or vertical) series, if wo could only ascertain 
ol^er members of it. And it can hardly be doubted that series ’ 
will be discovered, in which the common difference or addition 
at each step is not Ca Ht , but smne other group. Yet Cs Ht 
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4 {i^ys to bo tbe commonest, for tbero is another series, or 
rather set of homologous series, quite distinct from that here 
explained, in which the starting-points are very different, but 
“the common difference is still C* Ha , In this there is an acid 
series, of which the starting-point is benzoic acid, C14 He O4 , 
and a basio series, of which the starting-point is aniline, Cia H? 
N ; besides various other series, all of which may bo included 
under thq name of the benzoic series (just as the table above 
given may be called the ethylio series), in which Ca Hi is also 
added at each step. 

It will not escape the reader, that the foundation of the ethylio 
series is laid in inorganic chemistry. Thus mcthylc, Ca Hs , the 
first radical, if Ca Ha be taken from it, yields H, that is, hydro- 
gen ; its ether and its alcohol, minus (^2 Ha , alike yield IK), or 
water. Its acid, formic acid, CaHaOt, yields Oi., oxygen. For- 
monitryle, Ca HN, is hydrocyanic acid, or cyanide ol hydrogen ; 
chloride of methylo, CaHaCl, minus CaHa, is hydrochloric acid ; 
sulphuret of methyle, minus Ca Ha , is sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and lastly, methylamine, CaHo N, minus CaHa, is ammonia, the 
very type of the mcthylamino series of bases. Indeed, it is not 
easy, without analysis, to distinguish methylamine from ammonia. 

Hydrogen then, is the true starting-point of the clhylio series 
of radicals, and ammonia of the othylic series of volatile bases. 

Such is the doctrine as exemplified in one well-marked in- 
stance of homologous compounds, a doctrine which lias already 
done much, and is dobtined to do much more, in simplifying our 
knowledge, and enabling us to classify the immediate facts of 
organic chemistry. 

At the meeting of the British Association in Ipswich, 
M. Dumas drew the attention of the Association to the 
extraordinaryeanalogy between homologous groups of organic 
compounds and certain small groups of elementary bodies, 
which have long boon observed. The best example is that of 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, which differ from each other 
precisely as do throo contiguous homologous compounds in the 
tabic; that is, in properties. Thus chlorine is an easily con- 
denirible gas, bromine a volatile liquid, iodine a volatile solid. 
In affinity, bromine is intermediate between chlorine and iodine, 
as it is in atomic weight. This is obviously true also of the 
organic group, say, for example, of methyle, ethyle, and propyle, 
or of fbmio, acetio, and propylio acids, or of methylamine, 
ethylamine^ and propylamine. M. Dumas is said by some 
joumals to have ^wn the conclusion that, since the equivalent 
of bromine is the mean between those of chlorine and iodine, 
^refore bromine is made iip of half an equivalent of chlorine 
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and half an equiyalent of iodine. Bat it ia probable that he only 
indicated the possibility of this. 

Now, although M. Dumas may have been the first to point 
out strongly in public the remarkable analogy between the 
elementary groups, chlorine, bromine, iodine, potassium, sodium, 
lithium, &o., &o., and homologous organic groups, such as 
methylamino, ethylamine, and propylamine, yet it must not be 
supposed that this had escaped the notice of chemists. The 
author of the present work has for several years pointetl it out in 
his lectures; nay, before the homologous organic groups were 
known, the late Dr. Turner and other teachers, including the 
author, constantly drew the attention to the analogy between 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, as funiishiiig an argument for 
their being truly compound. But they took a dilteront view 
from that of M. Dumas, and one still moro analogous to what is 
known of homologous bodies; namely, that chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine had the same base or substratum, with a ditferent 
addition in each ease. And since the discovery of homologous 
bodies, it has been regarded as highly probable by the author, 
and mentioned as such in Ms lectures, that there is liere also a 
common diflhrenoe, corresponding to Ca Ha in the eihylio scries, 
the addition of which, in increasing quantity, converts chlorine 
into bromine, and bromine into iodine. It is evidently unne- 
cessary to suppose any diilbrenoe in tlio quality of what is added, 
because we see, in the organic compounds, tliat a difference in 
its quantity ia. amply sulTicient to alter the density, the fusing and 
boiling points, &o., &c. 

This has been explained fully, because M. Dumas has been 
said to have founded on these facts and hypotheses, an opinion 
that we may hope, on the principle laid down by him, to 
transmute one element into anot^^er. Thus wo# may hope to 
fuse one atom of chlorine and one atom of iodine into two atoms 
of bromine, &o. And of course, if we could discover any metal 
homologous with gold, as sodium is with potassium and lithium, 
we might expevt to convert that metal into gold. 

The idea on which recent attempts at transmutation have been 
founded is different. It is derived from the remarkable changes 
produced in both simple and compound bodies by a new arrange- 
ment or grouping of the ultimate atoms into molecules of various 
^size. Charcoal, graphite, and diamond are all carbon, yet how 
different I The two last crystallise in forms geometrically 
distinct. So does sulphur, which also exists in a third or 
amorphous state. Phosphorus is at one time a white, translucent, 
fusible, and easily combustible body; at another, a red sub- 
stance, not easily fusible, and hardly combustible, save at a red 
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hoftti niiefii it passes into the first state* And compounds^ 
althotiigli of the same composition in 100 parts, may vary ad 
iflfinitum in character* Hence it was supposed that, by a new 
arrangement of the same atoms, a different, even although 
elementary substance, might be obtained; and Dr* Brown 
stated that he had thus converted carbon into silicon* Sup- 
posing this to be confirmed, it is easy to imagine lead or iron 
converted into gold. Even charcoal and diamond, although chem- 
ically identical, are physically far more different than are lead and 
gold, and, in shoi*t, transmutation was clearly conceivable. 

But although this be the case, yet we must not forget that, 
until Dr. Brown’s experiments be confirmed, tho most widely 
differing forms of elementary bodies — of carbon, for example —all 
agree in some essential chomioal properties; for example, in 
yielding carbonic acid when burned in oxygen gas. Whereas 
carbon and silicon, even in tho alleged results of Dr. Brown, 
cannot be made to yield tbe same products. We have no proof, 
as yet, that the same atoms, differently grouped, can yield a 
body which has entirely new and permanent chemical properties. 
This is conceivable, and, strictly speaking, possible ; but we 
have, as yet, no proof of it. And the same is true of M. Dumas’s 
suggestion ; it is conceivable, but wo have no proof that it can be 
done with truly elementary bodies, or even with such as are 
dements to us. 

It is, we conceive, much more probable, that chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine are really homologous compounds^ and not elements ; 
and if we can discover their common difference (their Ca Ha so 
to speak), we may hope to transmute them into each other* And 
so of all other similar groups. 

But, admitting the possibility of a transmutation, it must not 
be forgotten, Ahat it is almost an absurdity to suppose it easy or 
praciaoable under ordinary circumstances, or that it should ever 
become so* It must require some very great and unusual force ; 
for if it were otherwise, if one element could easily pass into 
another, external nature must oome to an end. • Nay, if carbon 
could readily bccomo silicon, how could our bodies or tho vege- 
table world exist P In theia nearly two-thirds of the weight is 
carbon ; and if that were changed, even in part, to silicon, or to 
any ether element, what must ^ the result P 

It has always appeared to us, that those bodies which are best 
lULown, and whi<h resist most powerfully all our efforts to decom- 
pose or transmute them^ must have, in order that nature should 
naist, a degi^ee of permanenoe attached to them, suih, that they 
become virtually unalterable elements, otherwise affinity could no 
Imiger act to produce Ihe results we see* 
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Eveti if our elomeuts, therefore, be compound, or otherwise 
transmutable, it is evident that we are not intended to have the 
power of decomposing or transmuting them. Such is the doctrine 
we have for many years taught in our lectures. 

Having now explained the doctrine of homologous compounds, 
and its bearing on the peculiar groups of elementary bodies, as 
well as on the idea of transmutation, we shall reserve further 
details till we come to describe the substances themselves which 
constitute the homologous series, such as the alcohoU, ethers, 
aldehydes, volatile acids, and volatile bases. 

THE DECOMPOSITIONS AND METAMORrHOSES OP OBOANIO 
COMPOUNDS. 

Organic compounds, whether actual organised tissues, unor- 
ganised products of animal and vegetable life, or new substances 
artificially produced, are generally characterised by a great 
proneness to undergo decomposition or metamorphoses. This 
instability is especially marked in those compounds which con- 
tain nitrogen, not only because, containing four elements (in 
most cases), they are exposed to more numerous causes of change 
than such bodies as contain only three (carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen), but also because nltrog(n is, in its relations to those 
three elements, the most remarkable clement we know. Accord- 
ing to the circumstances under which a change is induced 
nitrogen may |eparato uncombinod, as in the ultimate analysis 
of organic substances, by combustion with oxide of copper or 
chromate of lead j or it may combine with oxygen, yielding nitric 
acid, as in nitrification ; or with carbon, yielding the compound 
radical cyanogen, as when nitrogenised organic matter is ignited 
with carbonate of potash ; or with hydrogen, yielding ammonia, 
as when nitrogenised organic matfer is ignited with hydrated 
caustic alkalies. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that while all organic matter is 
prone to change, this is especially the case with nitrogenised 
compounds. In fact, many of these compounds cannot be kept 
more than a few hours without the •commencement of decom- 
position or metamorphosis, in the shape of putrefaction or fermen- 
tation. This kind of metamorphosis will be separately considered 
hereafter ; in the meantime it is important to observe, that when 
such a compound has entered into a state of decomposition, it 
acquires the properties of a ferment, that is, it is capable of 
inducing a similar metamorphosis in another compound, if placed 
in contact with it. 

The true explanation of this fact appears to be, that thp 
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particletf or mofeoules of the exciting body or ferment, being in 
a condition of change, and therefore in motion, communicate to 
the molecules of the body placed in contact with them an amount 
of motion sufficient to destroy the balance of the existing 
affinities; which in organic compounds is easily done, the 
chemical equilibrium being very unstable ; and thus gives rise 
to a new play of affinities and the production of new compounds, 
as when sugar by contact with yeast is resolved into alcohol and 
carbonic acid. 

But in addition to metamorphoses of the%ind just alluded to, 
which, in the various ferments at least, commence spontaneously, 
air (at all events, at the commencement), moisture, and a certain 
temperature being the usual conditions, organic substances 
undergo very well-marked decompositions when exposed to the 
action of heat and of some powerful re-agents ; and it seems 
advisable here to give also a general account of such decompo- 
sitions, as they admit of being olassLflod under certain heads or 
rules generally applicable. 

We shall here, therefore, briefly describe the changes pro- 
duced on organic compounds : 1, by oxidation ; 2, by the action 
of acids ; 3, by the action of bases ; 4, by the action of heat in 
dose vessels, or the destructive distillation ; and 5, by the contact 
of ferments. 

Oxidation : a. direct — ^The direct oxidation of organic com- 
pounds takes two distinct forms. The fli’st is the familiar one of 
combustion, in whicli the action of the atmospheric oxygen is 
aided by a high temperature. The results dilier according to 
the supply of oxygen. If there be an excess of air, or of oxygen, 
from •any source, the whole of the carbon and hydrogen is con- 
verted into carbonic acid and water, which, along with iincom- 
hined nitrogen are the ultimate products of tho action of oxygen 
on organic matters. But if the supply of air be defleient, the 
hydrogen, from its superior attraction for oxygen, is oxidised in 
preference to the carbon, which is deposited as smoke, soot, or 
lamphlaok. 

Tho second form of direct oxidation is that which is com- 
monly called decay, but which Liebig proposes to call Eremacausis 
slow combustion), and which takes place when organic 
matter is exposed to air and moisture. In dry air it does not 
occur. 

One of tho most familiar examples of this kind of oxidation is 
that decay of Wood by which it is slowly converted into a dark 
hl!own powder — ^ulmine. In this process, as Do Saussure has 
shown, the wood absorbs oxygefl, and produces an equal volume 
of carbonic acid along with water, and the residue— ulminci 
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As, in combustion, tbe oxygen combines by preference with 
hydrogen, so also in eremacausis there is every reason to believe 
that tho absorbed oxygen combines with the hydrogen of the 
wood, and that an equivalent quantity of oxygen, also derived 
from the wood, is |iven off in the form of carbonic acid. Now, 
since wood may be represented as composed of carbon and the 
elements of water, and as water and carbonic acid are two of the 
products of eremacausis, it may be supposed that the water was 
ready formed in the wood, and that the absorbed oaPyrgen had 
combined with the -carbon. But it has been shown that, in 
presence of hydrogen, carbon does not at the ordinary tempera- 
ture combine with oxygen, for which its affinity is less powerful ; 
and besides, in the decay of wood, tho proportion of carbon in 
the residue (tho ulmino) is constantly greater than in the wood. 
Thus oak wood, Osa H29 0a2, yields in one stage of ^^cay, ulmine, 
the composition of which agrees with the formida C36 Hao O20 ; 
and in a more advanced stage, an ulmine of the formula 
C34 TTia O18. Here wo see tljat for every 2 eqs. of hydrogeu 
oxidised by tho air, 1 eq. of carbon and 2 eqs. of oxygen have 
been separated ; so that the per-oentage of carbon in the residue 
constantly iucreasos, and the final result of eremacausis would be 
a residue of carbon ; were it .not that, as the proportion of carbon 
in tho iihnino increases, its alfinity for tho other elements, 
strengthened by its mass, becomes too powerful to be overcome 
by the oxygen of the air without tho aid of heat. It has been 
suggested, however, by Liebig, that the process of eremacausis 
may occur under such circumstances as to leave at last a residue 
of pure carbon ; and tho occurrence of anthracite, which is 
nearly pure carbon, shows that such a result is possible. Tho 
conditions necessary for this arc stiU unknown ; but if we suppose 
one of these conditions to be a scrai-lluid state ^f the matter 
undergoing decay, and if we imagine tho x)roces3 to go on at a 
very slow rate indeed, tho carbon thus eliminated might assume 
tho crystalline form, and thus tho diamond might bo produced. 
This is a merg suggestion ; but it has more probability in its 
favour than any other theory of the production of the diamond. 

Other examples of eremacausis ar^ the acetifioation of alcohol, 
and the process of nitrification in which ammonia undergoes 
eremacausis. These, as well as other instances, will be considered 
in their proper place. 

Eremacausis is greatly promoted by heat and by the presence 
of alkalies. It is, on the contrary, arrested or retarded by cold, 
dryness, acids, and many salts, such as corrosive sublimate, 
wmoh has been used to prevent the decay of wood. 

There is one ciroumstanoo connected with eremacausis, or 
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dooay, as above described, whiob is worthy of special attention. 
It is, that a substance, in a state of eremacausis, if placed in 
contact with another, which is capable of undergoing this change, 
speedily causes the latter to enter into the same condition of 
change. This effect of contact may be compared, in one sense, 
to that of a body in combustion, which sets fire to other bodies ; 
but in ordinary combustion the high temperature plays an 
important part, while in eremacausis the effect appears to be due 
to the co!nmuiiication of motion, from the particles of the 
decaying body to those of the other subsianoe, which motion, as 
in the case of fermentation, overturns the existing balance of 
affinities, unstable as it is in organic compounds, and gives rise 
to the formation of new products. 

Tho process of eremacausis, or slow oxidation in the atmos- 
phere, is one of very great practical importance, inasmuch as, 
by this means, the elements of dead organic matter ere made to 
assume those forms — namely, the forms of carbonic acid, water, 
and ammonia—in which they are ^capable of contributing to tho 
nutrition of now or growing vegetables. 

It has been rendered highly probable by recent investigations, 
that eremacausis is always commenced, not by the ordinary oxygen 
of the air, but by the remarkable substance named ozone, which 
is now believed to be an allotropic and highly active form of 
oxygen. Home observers state that one form of ozone contains 
hydrogen, in which case, that form of it is most probably a 
toroxido of hydrogen ; but it is certain that in one form, at least, 
of what is called ozone, oxygon alone is to be found. 

Ozone is formed instantaneously by lightning, so that its 
peculiar smell is at once perceived at a great distance from the 
spot where tho discharge occurs. It is evident, therefore, that the 
air must always contain ozone. But the ozone, from its very in- 
tense action on all oxidisable matter, is consumed as fast as it is 
formed, so that it never accumulates. Indcsed, although traces of 
ozone may generally he detected during, or very soon after, 
thunderstorms, by its turning blue, paper covered with iodide of 
potassium and starch, and, although it may even be detected at 
other times occasionally, yat it is easy to see that oxygen in so 
active a state must ho removed from the air by tho various dead 
organic matters in contact with it, and the vapours of organic 
origin diffused throiigh it. 

When finely divided phosphorus is exposed to the air, it begins 
at onoe to undergo oxidisation. Now we know that when phos- 
phorus IS placed at the bottom of a bottle^ ozone is soon formed in 
the air about it. It is this ozone, I conceive, which oxidises the 
phosphorus, at least at first, life temperature gradually rises, 
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the eremacaiisis is thereby accelerated, a higher temperature is 
the result, and thus action and reaction go on, till, at about 100®, 
generally in the space of one or two minutes, the phosphorus 
bursts into flame. I have seen tliis happen with solid sticks of 
phosphorus, half covered with water, and it seems probable that 
ozone is here the agent in producing the oxidation. Such also is, 
I believe, the origin of the spontaneous combustion of charcoal 
powder, of' cotton or tow steeped in oil, and similar matters. 

Now the same agency produces analogous results dn dead 
organic matter, which is no sooner exposed to air and moisture 
than oxidation begins, due, as I conceive, io ozone, either already 
present in the air, or produced at the surface of the organic 
matter, as at the surface of phosphorus. 

When the oxidation or eremacausis is once established, the 
temperature rises a little, and then, at a certain temperature, the 
process is probably carried on by the ordinary oxygen, for ozone 
is destroyed by a moderate degree of heat. 

Bearing all this in mind, wercan easily see how important the 
presence of ozone in the air is ; we can see how it contributes to 
convert into tlie gaseous food of plants, carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia, all dead organic matter ; while, at the same time, wo 
penjcive tliat if ozone wore not thus consumed as fast as it is 
formed, and if it could accumulate in the air, it would, from the 
intensity of its oxidising action, destroy or burn, not only all dead 
organic matter, but all living plants and animals. 

Nothing can better show how very limited our knowledge of 
nature still is, and how much we have yet to learn, oven con- 
cerning the commonest and apparently the most simple natural 
operations going on around us, than the fact that the important 
agenoy of ozone, nay, its very existence, were hut a short time 
ago utterly unknown. And yet it is quite conceivable that, witli- 
out the formation of ozone, and continual coi^umption in 
the decay of dead organic matter, the whole system of animal 
and vegetablo life might be brought to an end, simply by the 
accumulation of»dcad animals and plants. For if the commence- 
ment only of their oxidation or eremacausis depend on ozone, 
the absence of that body would pul^an end to en^macausis, and 
the result would be, that the supply of carbonic acid and ammonia, 
which the air should furnish to plants, would fail, and vegetation 
would hxngTiish. This, as a necessary consequence, would put an 
end to animal life also. 

A peculiar species of eremacausis is observed in the case of the 
simultaneouB action of oxygen and ammonia on certain colourless 
vegetable products, which, absorbing those gases greedily, are 
thus converted into nitrogeuised compounds of very fine blue or 

B 
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purple colours. 01 this we have examples in oroine, erythrine, 
and phloridzine; and there is good reason to attribute the 
formation of indigo, from a juice devoid of blue colour, to an 
action of this kind, since both oxygen and ammonia appear to 
be necessary to its production. The transformation of alloxantine 
or of uramile into murexide also depends on the simultaneous 
action of ammonia and oxygen. 

Indirect Oxidation^ The indirect oxidation of organic 
oompouftds may bo effected in a variety of ways, as, for example, 
by nitric acid, the action of which we shall presently describe 
along with that of other acids ; by hyponitrous acid ; by certain 
salts, as by permanganate of potash, which converts sugar, for 
example, into oxalic acid ; or by the employment of a mixture of 
bichromate of potash and diluted sulphuric acid, by which means 
salicine may be made to yield the hyduret of salicyle (oil of spirma); 
by the aotion of sulphuric acid, and of peroxide of manganese, as 
when alcohol is converted into aldehyde ; or, linally, by the com- 
bined action of heat and hydrated alkalies, as when indigo, heated 
with potash, gives rise to anthranilic acid, hydrogen being given 
off; or acetates, heated with baryta, yield marsh gas and car- 
bonates. The use of fusion with caustic potash as an oxidising 
agent is an important means of obtaining a less perfect oxidation 
than is the result of some of the other processes ; and it has lately 
led to some very interesting discoveries in animal chemistry. 

Chlorine is also used as an oxidising agent. It acts in virtue 
of its very strong attraction for hydrogen, decompusing water, 
wlien the nascent oxygen acts powerfully on the organic compound. 
A mixture of chlorate of potash with hydroolilorio acid is also 
employed, and is a useful means of oxidation. 

As a geiKTal rule, oxidation has the effect of causing the forma- 
tion of compounds less complex than those organic bodies which 
yield them.* Thus sugar, Starch, and many other substances, 
when oxidised by nitric acid, yield oxalic acid. Now sugar and 
starch contain at least 12 eqs. of carbon, while oxalic acid contains 
not more than 4 eqs., i>ossibly only 2 cqs. of oarboti. 

2. Action of Acids on Organic Compounds, This aotion is 
very various; the two acids most frequently omjdoyod are tho 
nitric and sulphuric acids, and, as might bo expected, the former 
acts more as an oxidising agent than the latter. 

When sugar, for example, is heated vdth nitric acid, tho latter 
loses oxygen, for nitrous aoid is given off in enormous quantity ; 
while the elements of the sugar, by the aotion of the oxygen are 
made to combine so as to produce compounds of less complex 
radicals than that of sugar probably is. Among the products are 
water, carbonic acid, oxalic acid, and saccharic acid, besides 
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others not yet investigated ; but the throe first sufficiently show 
the tendency of oxidation to promote the formation of less complex 
radicals. 

When nitric acid acts on organic matters, there is generally 
found one acid, if not more, among the products, and in this way 
a large number of acids have been discovered. Examples of this 
are, mucic acid from gum ; indigotic aud nitropicric acids from 
indigo ; margario acid from stearic acid ; suberic and succinic 
acids from oily acids, besides many others. It frequently fiappena 
that compounds, whether acid or neutral, formed by the action of 
nitric acid on organic matter, contain hyponitrous acid as a con- 
stituent, substituted for its equivalent of hydrogen. This is the 
case with nitrobenzide from benzine, and with nitronaphthalase, 
and a whole series of compounds discovered by Laurent in his 
study of the action of nitric acid on naphthaline. The nitropicric 
acid also contains nitrous acid in place of hydrogen. Some organic 
bases, as morphia and brucia, strike a deep rod colour with nitric 
acid. 

The action of hyponitrous acid on some organic compounds is 
very remarkable. A neutral or acid amide, acted on by this acid, 
is so oxidised as to yield the acid from which it was derived. 
Thus, oxamide, Ca Oa , N Ha acted on by hyponitrous acid, 
NOs, yields oxalic acid, water and nitrogen, CaOa, NHa-f- 
N 0.*^ = Ca 0.1 , 2 H 0 + Na . By this means, when an amide is 
known, but not the corresponding acid, the latter may bo obtained, 
as glycolic acid was from glycocinc, its amide, and benzoglyoolio 
acid from bippiiric acid, which is its acid amide. 

Basic amides, such as ethylamiue (othyJaraide), when thus 
oxidised, yield the corresponding alcohol, or else the ether of that 
alcohol combined with another portion of hypoiiitrous acid. In 
the latter case, the alcohol can ho obtained from the hyponitrito of 
the other. Thus, ethylamine N*4- 2 N Oi = O, N Oi ) 

-f 2 H 0 4- N 2 ; and (CU Ih 0, N Oi ) -f K 0, 11 0 = (0 1 lli 0, 11 0) 
+ (K 0, N Oi ). Hence from any volatile base we can obtain the 
corresponding altohol. 

When sulphuric acid is made to act on organic compounds, it 
chars a considerable proportion of them by virtue of its attraction 
for oxygen and hydrogen in the form of water. But in many 
cases it produces very ditforent clFects. Thus, by boiling with 
sulphuric acid and water, starch and lignino are converted into 
grape sugar. In other cases, the sulphuric acid seems to lose so 
much oxygen as to produce hyposulphurio acid, which enters into 
combination with an organic compound, forming a new acid, as 
when sulphuric acid acts on naphthaline, and form.s sulphonaph- 
thalic acid : or on benzoic acid, forming hyposulphobenzoic acid ; 
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or on alcohol under certain circumstances, when an acid is 
produced containing the elements of hyposulphuric acid and of a 
carbo-hydrogen. In other cases, the sulphuric acid combines 
unchanged with the organic compound, as in sulphovinic acid, 
which is a bisiilphate of oxide of ethyle ; sulphomethylic acid, and 
others. . 

Many organic compounds, heated with excess of sulphuric acid, 
are entirely decomposed, yielding water which coTubines with the 
acid, ahd other products which are disengaged. Thus oxalic acid 
is resolved into water, carbonic acid, and carbonic oxide : formic 
acid into water and carbonic oxide ; alcohol into water, olefiant 
gas, and other products. 

Several organic compounds are dissolved hy sulphuric acid with 
the production of a fine red or purple colour. Salicine strikes a 
red colour with the acid, and oedrirct, one of the constitiiouts of 
tar, dissolves in it with a deep blue colour, as does also 
naplithalasc. 

Phosphoric acid maybe employed in some cases to remove water 
from organic compounds, as it does not char them. liiko sulphuric 
acid, it fonns with oxido of ethyla an acid salt, known as 
phosphovinic acid. 

Hydrochloric acid and its congeners have no very extensive 
action on organic substances. With alcohol, hydrochloric acid 
gas yields chloride of ethylo ; and a current of this gas, passed 
through an alcoholic solution of a fatty acid, gives rise to tho 
compound of the fatty acid with oxide of ethylo, which would 
otherwise be obtained with difficulty. With oil of turpentine, oil 
of lemons, and some other essential oils composed of carbon and 
hydrogen, hydrochloric acid gas combines, forming solids re- 
sembling camphor. Pyroxanthine, a substaiico contained in tar, 
dissolves in strong hydrochloric acid with a fine and deep purplo 
colour. 

3. Action of liases on Organic Coin^wunds, Hydrated bases 
unite, of course, with organic acids ; and when heated with 
neutral substances, they generally give rise to •the formation of 
acids, such as acetic and oxalic acids, or even carbonic acid, 
oxygen being taken fromHhc water of tho base, and hydrogen 
being disengaged, or (if the organic body contain nitrogen), 
hydrogen and ammonia. This property of hydrated bases is 
employed as a moans of converting all the nitrogen of organic 
compounds into ammonia, and in this form determining its 
quantity. 

The presence of bases greatly promotes the absorption of 
atmospheric oxygen by organic substances. This is the reason 
why alkalies assist cremacausis. The same effect is very con- 
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spicnous in the change which the salts of gallic acid (and some 
other acids) undergo when exposed to the air. A solution of an 
alkaline gallate absorbs oxygen very rapidly, and becomes very 
dark in colour, being oxidised in a far shorter time than if tlio 
acid had been uncombined. This is still better- ||cn in pyrogallic 
acid, wliich indeed furnishes a means of determining directly tlio 
proportion of oxygen in gaseous mixtures. 

4. Action of Heat on Organic Compounds in close Vessels, Tlii«; 
action is known under the name of the destructive distillai^on, 1 1 
must be considered as a combustion with a very limitt;d supply of 
oxygen, that, namely, afforded by the substance itself. A very 
great variety of compounds is produced, many of them very 
interesting and useful. The destructive distillation may be 
considered as it affects substances containing nitrogen, and sub- 
stances devoid of that element. Many products are common to 
both cases, hut many also arc confined to one case, especially to 
that of nitrogen ised substances. 

The <l<‘striiciive distillation of non-nitrogenisod substances has 
boon chielly studied in the case of wood, which when heated in 
close vessels, yields a great variety of products : some, binary 
compounds, such as parafiine, naphthaline, cupiono, water, car- 
bonic oxide, carbonic acid, marsh gas, and oleiiant gas: others 
ternary, s\ich as acetic acid, Ch IP O 3 ; hydrated oxide of mcthylo 
or pyroxylio spirit (Calls) 0, HO; lignonc, xylite, mesito, and 
other volatile etheriiil liquids, oura})o.sed of the same elements as 
pyroxylio spirit, and very similar to it iu properties ; creosote ; 
picamar ; capnoraore ; cedriret ; pittacal, and pyroxanthinc, 
besides many other others, not yet properly investigated. 

When fatty or resinous bodies are subjected to the destructive 
distillation, there are obtained, besides other compounds, two solid 
carbo-hydrogens : chrysene, Call, and pyrene, Cio lla ; which also 
occur among tlie ])roducts of the distillation of coal. 

This latter distillation may serve as an example, the best known, 
of the action of lieat on nitrogenised organic bodies; for coal 
contains a certain iiltliough small proportion of nitrogen. The 
products, besides creosote, paraffine, naphthaline, and probably 
several others of those obtained ^from wood, Liiclude much 
ammonia, hydrocyanic acid ; some peculiar non-nitrogciiiscd 
acids, as carbolic acid, Cn Ho 0, II 0 (a remarkable compound, 
having an odour resembling that of creosote, and yielding, when 
subjected to various re-agents, an extensive series of new com- 
pounds [liunge, Laurent]); rosolic and brunolic acids; and three 
very remarkable scries of nitrogenised bases, containing no oxygen, 
namely, the series of aniline, Cia H/ N, of wliich several are known, 
homologous with aniline and higher in the scale ; that of picoline, 
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C12H7N, isomeric with the first, hut differing from them in 
properties, and that of leukolino or ohinoline, Cis HsN, of which 
the other members aro not yet studied. Besides these, there is a 
fourth series of bases, one of which was named by Bunge, pyrrol, 
and which Aud^on has to some extent described as the pyrrol 
(pyroline) scries of bases. These different bases are more abundant 
in the products of the distillation of the more highly nitrogenised 
animal matters mentioned in the next paragraph. Pinally, 
parana{i[ithalinc, or anthracene, C»o Ilia, and coal-tar naphtha, 
which is used as a solvent for caoutchouc. 

The distillation of animal matter, such as hoofs, horns, or bones, 
yields analogous results, but is characterised by the very large 
amount of ammonia which is obtained, animal matter being richer 
in nitrogen than coal is. This ammonia appears as carbonate, 
which salt is thus manufactured, and hence was, and occa- 
sionally still is, called salt of hartshorn. The oil from animal 
matter also contuins several of the new bases of tlio ethylaminc 
series, as well as of the series of aniline, and of those of picoline, 
pyroline, and leukolino, according to the experiments of Dr. 
Anderson. 

Many organic acids, when heated in close vessels to a certain 
temperature, short of the destructive distillation, undergo a 
remarkable decomposition ; carbonic acid is given off, and there 
remains a m^w acid, which is called a pyrogonous acid, or pyro- 
acid. Thus mcconio acid, at a certain temperature, yields car- 
bonic acid and kometiic acid ; while komcnio acid, if heatcjd in its 
turn, yields carbonic acid and pyroniceonie acid. Wo have also 
pyromiieic, i)yrotartaric, or pyroraccinio and pyrocitrio acids ; 
citric lujid yielding three pyro-acids, aoonitie (equisetio), itaconie 
and citraconic acids, and malic acid also yielding two, maleic and 
paramaleio or fnmaric orjids. 

From the qbove statements^ it is obvious, that tho action of heat 
on organic compounds gives rise to a very largo number of import- 
ant products, of which only the most remarkable have been 
named. All will bo described in their proper idacas. 

5. Action of Ferments on Organic Compounds, Of this action 
the best known and most iiyjiortant example is the fermentation 
of sugar, by wbieh it is resolved into alcohol and carbonic acid. 

The circumstances under which this metamorpliosis oeenrs are 
these ; the sugar must he dissolved, tho solution must have a 
certain temperature, and there must bo present a ferment, such 
as yeast or some analogous body. In the juice of the grape a 
ferment, the fibrinous or easeous constituent of the juice, is 
naturally present ; and Gay Lussac showed that the contact of 
atmospherical air was necessary to commence tho fermentation, 
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but that this contact with the atmosphere miglit bo only for a 
very brief period, after which air was no longer necessary* 

The ferment is always a very complex compound of nitrogen, 
such as fibrine and the like. Now, besides the natural tendency of 
all complex compounds to undergo decomposition readily, wo 
must remember that nitrogen is a most peculiar element, which 
stands by itself, and whose position on the electro-chemical scale 
is near the middle, between the metalloids on the one hand, and 
the metals on the other. It has strong attractions both for oxygon 
and for hydrogen, yet combines with neither directly. Tor the 
metalloids in general, such as chlorine, &c., sulphur, &c., it has 
no great aflinitj^, and tliis is true also of its relation to the metals. 
Yet it can combine with most of them, indirectly, and these com- 
pounds are usually so unstable as to bo explosive. Its attraction 
for carbon is considerable, and carbon is anotber element which 
stands alone, without congeners. Now, such being the properties 
of nitrogen, it is evident that complex nitrogenised substances 
must, from containing this cU^ment, whoso attractions are equally 
powerful in op])o8ite directions, be peculiarly liable to change. 

It is now doubtful wlietlicr, as Gay Liissac supposed, tho 
admission of air to tho ferment acts hy oxidation in producing 
the change, For if the air bo admitUd through a tube loosely 
filled with cotton or asbestus, to a vessel containing grape juico 
or infusion of malt, no change occurs. The reason is supposed 
to be that the air contains the germs of minute fungi, which find 
in the saccharine jiiice a pabulum, and are there develoi)cd, and 
that this is the immediate origin of that decomposition of the 
fibrinc, &o., which enables it to excite fermentation in tho sugar. 

It is well known that ferment or yeast is in a great measure 
made up of a cellular plant, and it would appear that the germs 
of this plant abound in the atmospiierc, and when they find a 
solution of fibrine, &c., grow in i^ and in so doing excite a 
decomposition in the fil)rine, which being communicated to tho 
sugar, causes it to ferment. The change tlius induced in the 
fibrinc has heyi supposed to he putrefaction, or a state analogous 
to it, because putrosceut organic matter is found to act as a fer- 
ment on sugar. But it must be remembered that such putrescent 
matter, if exposed to air, will contain the germs alluded to. 

It has been found, however, that certain solutions, such as 
infusion of meat, and also moist flesh, will putrify and become 
ferments even when the air admitted has passed through a tube 
filled with cotton or asbestus. It would seem, then, that two 
causes ox>erato in producing that change in fibrine and similar 
bodies, by which they become ferments, altliough the fibrine in 
grape juice and infusion of malt does not undergo this change in 
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air which has been filtered. In whatever way the change is 
produced, the fibrine' acquires the property of causing sugar* 
to ferment under the ciroiunstances and conditions already 
mentioned. 

Berzelius and others conceive that the ferment acts by^eontaet 
in some way not very clearly defined, by catalysis, as it is called, 
as they conceive sulphuric acid to do iu tlie formation of ether 
from alcohol. But Liebig has proved that in this latter case the 
acid first combines with ether (oxide of etliylo) forming sulpho- 
vinio a^d (hisulphate of oxide of ethyle), and that this compound, 
at a temperature rather higher than that at which it is formed, 
is decomposed into hydrated sulphuric acid and other which 
distils over. The same chemist has pointed out many other 
instances of the effect of contact, even in inorganic chemistry ; 
such as the action of oxide of silver on peroxide of hydrogen, 
wdiere the former compound, by contact with the latter, not only 
decomposes it, causing oxygen to he rapidly given off', but is itself 
decomposed, losing all its oxygen ; the solution iu nitric acid of 
an alloy of platinum and silver, while platinum alone is insoluble 
in that acid ; or the action of carbonate of silver on certain 
organic acids, which cause a disengagement of carb(niic acid, this 
disengagement being attended with a partial reduction of the 
oxide of silver. 

These, and many other more familiar cases, particularly those 
where a compound is decomposed with detonation in consequence 
of a slight touch, or gentle friction, a moderate elevation of 
temperature, or tlie contact of another substance, (e. g, chloride 
of nitrogen with oil) all tend, according to Liebig, to establish 
the doctrine that in certain compounds the balance of affinities 
is unstable, and therefore easily overturned, either by chemical 
or by mechanical infiuences. 

The compounds which aye capable of fermentation or any 
similar metamorphosis, are all of them bodies in which sucdi an 
unstable equilibrium exists ; they are all, in point of fact, easily 
decomposed by many different agencies, such ^s heat, acids, 
bases, oxygen, chlorine, &c. Now, we can offer no other explana- 
tion of these facts of fermentation than this, that when a body 
in a state of progressive change, the particles of which are 
consequently in a state of motion, is placed in contact with 
another body, the particles of which are in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, the amount of motion mechanically communicated 
to the particles of the latter from those of tho former, is sufficient 
to overturn the existing equilibrium, and, by the formation of a 
new compound, to establish a new equilibrium more stable under 
the given oircumstauoes. 
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There is nothing unphilosophical in this explanation, and it is 
to be considered as the best theory of fermentation yet attempted. 
According to the view of liebig, a ferment is merely a compound 
in a state 'of decomposition, capable of setting in motion, and 
thereby*^bringing also into a state of decomposition, the particles 
of anotlier compound, the existence of which depends on a nice 
balance of alRnities. 

On the other hand, the view adopted by Berzelius, according 
to which fermentation, and all the other phenomena of (jlicmical 
change produced by contact are the results of a peculiar unknown 
force, tho catalytic force, coming into action when certain bodies 
arc placed in contact, appears unphilosophical, as in the first 
place, assuming the existence of a new force where known forces 
would sufhee to explain the facts; and, secondly, as furnishing 
no real exjdanation, but merely acknowledging, indirectly, our 
inability to oiler any such explanation. When we aseribe an effect 
to catalysis, we are only saying, in other words, that we cannot 
account for it ; catalysis is thus merely a convenient term for all 
that we do not understand. And to the use of tlvo word in this 
sense, namely, as a name for tho agent which produces certain 
ellects, the agent itself being unknown, there would bo no 
objection, were it not that catalysis has been employed to account 
for phenomena not only different from each other, but actually of 
au opposite kind. For example, platinum, in causing the com^ 
hination of oxygen and hydrogen, is said to act catalytically, and 
the action of oxide of manganese, or oxide of silver in decom- 
posing peroxide of hydrogen, that is, in caiisiug the septmifion of 
oxygen and hydrogen, is also called catalytic. This example 
proves how loosely the word has been employed, and how vague 
are tho views which hi^^e led to its introductiou. 

A variety of important and interesting processes como under 
the head of actions caused by ferments ; the productjfni of alcohol 
from sugar, of oil of bitter almonds from amygdaline, and of 
lactic and butyric acids from cano sugar or sugar of milk, arc 
all examples of this ; and in each of these cases tho ferment is 
peculiar. In tho caso of sugar it is yeast, or gluten undergoing 
cremaoaiisis and putrefaction; in tl^o caso of amygdaline it is 
cmulsinc, a peculiar modification of albumen ; and in the caso of 
cane sugar or sugar of milk, when converted into lactic or butyric 
acid, it is caseiue, tho nitrogenised constituent of the milk. 

The access of air is required at first, as above explained, to 
cause a change in tho gluten, fibrine, or other similar body, which 
then entering into eremacausis, or if air be excluded, into putre- 
faction, are capable of acting as ferments. 

In the actions induced by ferments, wo are to distinguish thoso 
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in which some external element or elements are added to those 
of the compound, which cases resemble ordinary decompositions, 
from those in which the elements of the decomposed body merely 
transpose themselves, producing new compounds. The latter 
are properly and strictly termed metamorphoses. Fermentations, 
in which oxygen is absorbed, are exam])lcs of eremacausis, and 
it has already been mentioned that a body in a state of erema- 
causis acts on other bodies as an excitant of the same change, 
that i3,^s a ferment. 

Indeed, most ferments, whether they induce eremacausis, or a 
more pure metamorphosis in other bodies, are themselves in a 
state of eremacausis, at all events in the commencement of tlie 
change. 

The subject of fermentation and ferments will bo hereafter 
more especially considered, in eonneeiion with ferrnentosciblc 
compounds : here the subject is merely treated in a general 
way. 

Putrefaction, under ordinary circumstances, partakes largely 
of eremacausis, and dilfers from the ordinary kind only in the 
offensive odour of some of the products, chietiy compounds of 
sxxlphiir and pliosx)h()rus, as sulplnircttcd and phosphuretted 
hydrogen. When air is excluded, putrefaction gt)os on, provided 
moisture be present, and it is then a metaitiorphosis, giving rise, 
in the case of vegetable matter imtrefying under water, or in the 
strata of mines, to gaseous products, such as marsh gas and 
olcliant gas, constiiiiliug w'ith air the fire-damp, and carbonic 
acid, w^hich is the choke-damp, of the miner. 

Animal matter, in a state of putrefaction, as putrid flesh, blood, 
oheese, or wine, acts as a ferment, and is capable of causing the 
metamorphosis of sugar into alcohol and oarboiiio acid, as well 
as of inducing eremacausis, and also propagating a putrefactive 
decomposit%i analogous to its own. Thus, it is well known that 
fresh cheese, if inoculated with decaying cheese, soon passes into 
decay, spreading from the scat of the inooulatioii. 

We shall, hereafter, see that it is probable that some poisons 
and miasmata act as ferments on the blocnl. Tho singular 
sausage poison of Wurtoraburg is animal matter in a peculiar 
state of decay, and does not contain any poisonous compound ^ 
only a poisonous ^tate or condition ; and the same principle 
may hereafter bo found to furnish the true explanation of 
contagions. 

Fermentation, putrefaction, and eremacausis are all promoted 
by the sanuj circumstances, and arrested by the same influences. 
Antiseptics are substances, which, by combining with the 
ferment, or a part of it, or even with the body to bo fermented, 
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^prevent the continuance either of the docompoftition in the fennent, 
or of the fermontation itself. Corrosive sublimate and arsenic, 
which are powerful antiseptics, combine with animal matter, and 
form with it stable compounds ; creosote combines energetically 
with albumen, &c., &c. 

In fermentation, properly so called, tho elements of the ferment 
take no chemical share in the metamorphosis of the l)ody acted 
on by tho mechanical agency above explained. That body is 
resolved into two or more new compounds of less complex iftdicals. 
The elements of water may or may not take part in the change ; 
when they do, as in the case of sugar, the wciglit of the products, 
in this case alcohol and carbonic acid, is equal to that of the 
sugar, plus a certain weight of water. As, when water is 
passed in vapour over carbon at a wdiite heat, the carbon is shared 
between the oxygen and hydrogen, producing carbonic acid (or 
oxide), and earburetted hydrogen, so in the metamorphosis of 
sugar, and other analogous cases, wo have on the one hand an 
oxidised comp(jund, (in the case of sugar represented by carbonic 
acid,) and on tho other a compound in which part of the carbon 
is united to all the hydrogen (in the case of sugar, the alcohol). 
Similar results are obtained when alcohol or acetic acid arc 
metamorphosed l)y lieat, and this may bo viewed ns a general 
character of the metamorphosis of non-nitrogciiised bodies ; 
namely, that the carbon is divided between the oxygen and 
hydrogen. 

In putrefaction, again, the ferment plays a chemical part in tlie 
cliange, and two or more compounds, tho ferment and tho putrefying 
body or bodies, combine to give rise to new compounds, with or 
without tho eloinents of water. Putrefaction is generally tho 
characteristic transformation of nitrogenised compounds, and the 
very great kndency of such compounds to undergo transformations 
is well illustrated hy the spontaneous metamorphosis wi a solution 
of cyanogen in water. Such a solution contains the four ])riueipal 
elements of organic bodies ; and its transformations may be said 
to be the only ci»e of putrefaction which has been as yet carefully 
studied. 

The sohition after a time becomds brown and turbid, and 
deposits a dark matter, containing ammonia, united to a compound 
formed of the elements of cyanogen along wdtli those of water. 
This matter being insoluble, undergoes no further change. Such 
a compound might arise from the reaction between 2 eq. cyanogen, 
and 4 eq. water; thus 2 Ca N-f 4 II0 = Nff3 4* (CiHNO*); 
according to some, tho brown matter contains no ammonia, and is 
C\NaHO=:2CaN + nO. 

Another change is that in w'hich water is decomposed, each 
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of its elements uniting with cyanogen, and producing cyanic 
and hydrocyanic acids; thus: 2 HO + 2 CaN = (CaN, 0 -f* 
H0)4-H, CaN. 

Another metamorphosis gives rise to oxalic acid and ammonia. 
In this case, 1 eq. cyanogen acts on 3 eq. of water ; thus ;(JaN-h 
3nO = NHs + 0aO3. 

But cyanic acid cannot exist in contact with water and other 
acids : it is instantly metamorphosed into bicarbonate of ammo- 
nia ; thus : Ca NO + 3 110 r= Nila -f- 2 COa . 

Towards the end of the process, when ammonia has become 
predominant, tho cyanic acid produced undergoes a diil’ercnt 
metamorphosis. It now unites with water and ammonia, and 
may possibly for a time exist as hydrated cyanate of ammonia ; 
but at all events that salt, if formed at all, is soon transformed 
into urea. Nils 4- Ca NO -f HO = Ca I U Na O2 = urea. 

Again, the hydrocyanic acid gives rise to auotlier brown solid 
body, containing cyanogen or paracyaiiogen (possibly mellone 
also), and hydrogen; and, along with this, oxalic acid, urea, and 
carbonic acid, by metamorphoses already described. 

Lastly, the hydrocyanic acid in contact with 'svator, and an acid 
or an. alkali (here oxalic acid or ammonia), undergoes another 
metamorphosis, and is transformed into formic acid and ammonia; 
thus : II, Ca N + 4 H 0 = NJI5 -f Ca II O3 , H 0. 

Thus cyanogen, a binary compound, along with water, another 
binary compound, gives rise to no less than eight different com- 
pounds ; 1st, the black compound, containing the elements of 
cyanogen and those of water, possibly CiHNaO: 2tid, am- 
monia, Nils: 3rd, cyanic acid, U O, Ca N 0; 4tli, hydrocyanic 
acid, H, Ca N : 5th, oxalic acid, C2O3: Gth, carbonic acid: 7th, 
a brown solid, containing cyanogen (paracjyanogen) and hydro- 
gen : 8th, formic acid, Ca H O3, 11 0 ; and in addition to these, 
three hodi(|3, formed by the combination of two of the above 
eight, and containing all the four elements ; namely, 9th, oxalate 
of ammonia : 10th, bicarbonate of ammonia ; 11th, urea. 

This striking example is well adapted to give a clear idea of 
the immense variety attainable, when, instead of two binary 
compounds, two ternary two quaternary compounds, along 
with water, are concerned ; and of the slight moditioations of 
external circumstances which are required to produce results so 
varied, all the above substances being produced in a liquid at tho 
usual temperature. 

Perhaps tho best definition of putrefaction and of fermentation 
is that recently given by Liebig, in his “Letters on Chemistry.*^* 


* Third Edition, 1851, Taylor, Walton, and Maberly. 
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A putresciUe body is ono generally, perhaps always, nitrogenised, 
which, in contact with air and moisture, and at a certain tempe- 
rature, undergoes a spontaneous decomposition. When in this 
state it is putrescent^ and is a ferment. A fermentescible body is 
ono which, by itself, or simply dissolved in water, docs not 
undergo any decomposition ; but, when in contact with ti putres- 
cent body, is resolved into new products, or enters into fermenta- 
tion. As fermentation is produced by the communication of 
motion from the atoms, not the molectiles, of the putrescent body, 
to the atoms of tlie fermentescible one, the process requires time : 
and the same is true of putrefaction itself. And as the ferment 
can only act as long as its atoms are in inotirm, so its power of 
exciting fermentation must cease as soon as its own decomposi- 
tion is complete, and not before. Hence a given weight of 
ferment can only cause the fermentation of a limited quantity of 
sugar, or of any other fermentescible compound. 

Decomposition of Organic Compounds by the Galvanic Current. 
— Wlien organic compounds are subjected to the action of a 
powerful galvauio current, they arc frequently decomposed. 
Gxidisod ^noducts are formed at the ])ositivo pole, and at tho 
negative polo hydrogen generally appears, being possibly derived 
from tho decomposition of water, tho oxygen of which has 
oxidised a part of the substance. 

When acetato of potasli, dissolved in water, is acted on by a 
battery of four Bunsen’s cells, hydrogen is given off at the negative 
pole, and at the positive pole appears a mixture of carbonic acid 
and methvlo gases, while the potash is converted into carbonate. 
Thus, 2 (ko, Cl H3 O3 ) + 2 H 0 = Ha + 2 C Oa +2 Ca H3 +2 
(KO, COa). 

In like manner, from tho potash salt of any other acid of tho 
series to which acetic acid belongs, w^o can obtain the radical of 
the methylio series, having 2 cqs. loss of carbon tl«ia the acid. 
As acetato of potash yields methyle, Oa H3 , so propylate of potash 
yields ethyle, 0.* iis ; butyrate of x)utash yields propyle, Co H? , 
and so on. 

This example will show, that by means of the galvanic current 
wo may procure com]>ound3 which might otherwise be unattain- 
able, and that much light may bo also thrown on tho constitution 
of organic substances. 

It is hoped that tho above sketch of tho doctrine of the 
chemical changes and metamorphoses of organic compounds will 
suRico to enable tho student to follow tho individual processes and 
reactions, to be hereafter mentioned, which, owing to our limited 
space, wo must treat with great brevity. 
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AUTTFICIAL FOUMATIOX OP OROANIC COMPOUNDS. 

The various processes briefly described in the preceding 
sections, and others, have of late greatly extended our power of 
artificially producing organic compounds. But as might be 
expected, wo find it easier to destroy, by various means, the 
complex molecules of organic nature, than to build up, as nature 
does, such complex molecules from more simple ones. 

The most powerful agent wo have is oxidation, and by its 
means we can ])roduce, from complex organic bodies, a large 
number of less complex products found in nature. We possess, 
also, the various processes of fermentation, putrefaction, and 
decay, by which we can produce similar results. Thus by 
oxidising uric acid, we can form urea, allantoijie, oxalic acid, 
ammonia, carbonic acid, and water, all of which are formed from 
it in the body. By oxidising the albuminous or sanguigonous 
bodies, we can form such products as formic, acetic, propylio, 
butyric, valerianic, and benzoic acids, besides various crystalline 
products, such as glycocoll, leucine, and tyrosine, — the two former 
found ill the body, the latter not yet found in nature, — as well as 
oil of bitter almonds, hydrocyanic acid, ammonia, and of course 
COa and IIO. By oxidising oils, wo can produce many of the 
volatile oily acids. By oxidising sugar or starch, wo can produce 
oxalic and formic acids. By the fermentation of sugar we can 
produce — first, alcohol and carbonic acid; second, lactic acid; 
third, gum and inannite ; fourth, birtyric acid ; fifth, amylio 
alcohol, and capric acid. By the fermentation of amygdaline, 
we can produce oil of bitter almonds, hydrocyanic acid, sugar 
and formic acid. The oil of bitter almonds, by oxidation, 
becomes benzoic acid, llijipurio acid, boiled with hydiMchlorio 
acid, yields glycocoll and ^benzoic acid. By the oxidation of 
salicine, wotorm salicylic acid and also the oil of spirroa. Wood, 
when distilled, yields, among other products, pyroxylic spirit, or 
hydrated oxide of methylc ; and we find in the o^l of GauUherla 
procumheusy salicylic acid combined with oxide of nicthyle. By 
the formentataion of salicim^ wo form grape sugar and saligenino. 
By that of asparagdne, we obtain succinic acid, wliich is also formed 
in the fermentation of malato of lime. In all those cases, and 
many more, complex molecules are resolved into less complex, as 
we approach nearer to COa*, HO and N IJa . 

But, although the task is more difficult, we have also made 
some progress in the opposite process, that of building up more 
complex out of less complex molecules. It is true, wo have 
succeeded, as yet, in very few instances in thus producing natural 
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products. Artificial urea, however, is a proof that it is not 
impossible. A solution of oyanate of ammonia passes rapidly 
into urea when warmed. We have already seen the results of 
the spontaneous action of cyanogen and water, several of which 
are morS complex than those compounds. The volatile bases 
already alluded to are in many cases formed by adding complex 
moleoulcs to simpler ones, as will be described hereafter. 

One very striking example of tho ^mwer we have of building 
up more complex out of less complex molecules is afioRlcd by 
the oil of bitter almonds. When this oil is acted on by. 
ammonia, there is formed from 3 cqs. of the oil and 2 of N Jf^ , G 
of 11 0 being separated, the body C 12 Na II js. Here is a 
complex nudecule. This body, hydrobenzamidc, is neutral ; but 
when boiled with potash, it is changed to an isom(;ric base, 
amarine, C 42 Na JIis, which much resembles natural bases. By 
the same proci'ss, from oil of bran or furfiu'ole is produced by 
N-ITs , first, furfuramide, a neutral body ; and when this is 
boiled with })otash, 2 cqs. coalesco to form one of a new base, 
furfurinc, which not only resembles tho natural bases, but is 
actually used us an antiperiodic remedy. It is to bo noted that 
almost all the processes by which wo produce more complex 
from less conijdex molecules arc processes of reduction^ that is, 
of deoxidation. The action of ammonia tends to remove oxygen in 
the form of water ; and a whole class of bases arc obtained by the 
action of a very powerful reducing agent, hydrosulphuret of 
ammonia, on substitution products in wliicli 11 has been replaced 
by NOi. It (;aii hardly bo doubted that, in process of time, we 
shall discover the means of producing the natural buses, such as 
morphine and (quinine. AVc already know how wo could with 
certainty produce coniine and nicotine if we liad only the corre- 
sponding carboliydi’ogcns, bearing the same relation to these basi'S 
as benzole or hydurot of phenyle does* to aniline. Ar^ these oils 
or oarbohydrogeiis will very probably soon be discovered. In tho 
same way, if we can discover, as wo probably shall, the true con- 
stitution of morpliino and quinine, and the substance from which 
the plants form tlicra, — wiiicli will one day bo done by studying 
the juices of those plants in all stage* of growth, — wo shall then 
liavo little difficulty in forming such bases. AVe have tho principle 
and tho process, the materials only are wanting. 

OllOAKlC ACIDS. 

Tho acids met with in organic chemistry are principally 
compounds of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, although some do 
ooutain also nitrogen. They are distinguished from inorganic 
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acidfl by iheit high atomic weight, and by the action of heat, 
which decomfwises them all. As, in many of them, the oxygen 
they contain is a multiple by a whole number of the oxygen of 
the bases which neutralise them, so they are viewed as oxygen 
acids by those who consider true sulphuric acid to be an oxygen 
acid, SO3, and oil of vitriol to be its hydrate, HO, SOs. In 
tlie case of acetic acid, for example, the formula of which is 
(C^ ) Os , no, the compound (C4Hs ) Os , though not possessing 

acid prt)porties, is called dry acetic acid, and the strong acetic acid 
is considered as its hydrate ; and the analogy is supposed to be 
fortified by the fact that dry acetic acid, like dry sulphuric acid, 
contains 3 cqs. oxygen, and neutralises 1 eq. of base, M O, 
containing 1 eq. of oxygen. 

But a careful study of the organic acids leads us to apply to 
them tho same theory which we have already adopted for the 
inorganic acids, and to consider them as compounds of hydrogen, 
with compound radicals, usually consisting of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. On this view, as oil of vitriol is H, SO*, tho 
strongest acetic acid is H, (0* Hs) 0*. It is true that this 
radic^, (C* Ha) 0*, does not exist, or is not known in tho 
separate form ; but the same remark applies to many other com- 
pounds, both in inorganic and in organic chemistry, which, never- 
theless, are believed to exist. The supposed radicals S 0* and 
N Os , are still unknown in the separate forms. 

Tho existence of compound radicals in organic acids is not more 
difficult to imagine than that of SO*, the compound radical of 
sulphuric acid, for (C* Hs) 0*, only differs from it in containing 
three elements instead of two ; indeed, as some ternary organic 
radicals are known in the separate form, wo actually derive au 
argument from org^io acids in favour of the existence of com- 
pound radicals in inorganic acids. Thus, the radical or organic 
metal, kakwlyle, forms kahodylio acid. 

But we hnd, among organic acids, a much larger proportion 
which are bibasic, tribasio, in short polybasic, than occurs among 
inorganic acids. Referring to what was said of tho monobasic, 
bibasic, and tribasio phospborio acids, it will be easily understood 
that while acetic acid, fo» example, is monobasic, tartario acid, 
malic acid, komenic acid, alloxanic acid, and others, are bibasic ; 
that citric acid and meoonio acid are tribasio, and that saccharic 
acid is quinquebasio. And as the three modifications of phos- 
phoric acid were described on the old view as monohydrated, 
bihydrated, and terhydrated, and on the new view, as containing, 
respectively, 1, 2, and 8 cqs. of hydrogen, replaceable by metals, 
BO tartaric acid may be citWCs H* Oio, 2 H 0 or Cs H* Ois, Hs 5 
malic acid may be Cs H* Os, 2 H 0 or Cs H* Oio, Ha; and bo on; 
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while citric acid may be either C\a Ha On, 3 H 0 or C 12 Ha Oxa, 
Ha , and meconio acid, Cia H On, 3 H 0, or H On, Ha ; 
and lastly, saccharic acid may be Cia Ha On, 5 H 0 ; or 
Cia Ha O 16 , Ha. 

In such polybasic acids, there is always some hydrogen in the 
radical, of which it is a constituent, and some combined with the 
radical, and replaceable by its equivalent of metals. It is only 
this latter hydrogen, tho amount of which affects the neutralising 
power of the acid, 

Now, among the phenomena of the action of bases on organic 
acids, wo have some facts which seem almost to demonstrate the 
existence of this replaceable hydrogen, as such, and thus to 
establish the new theory of acids. Thus, mcconic acid, which is 
tribasic, forms, like tribasic phosphoric acid, throe series of salts, 
in which 1, 2, or 3 eqs. of hydrogen are replaced by metal. Hut 
while the meconio acid, as well as tho tribasic phosphoric acid, 
readily forms with oxide of silver, tho salt in which all tho 
hydrogen is replaced by silver ; it cannot form, or forms with 
clifiiculty, a similar salt with potash, with which it forms very 
easily salts with 1 and 2 eqs. of metal, and 2 or 1 eqs. of 
hydrogen. HtTe we have the apparent contradiction of a weak 
base, oxide of silver, neutralising the acid easily and completely ; 
while a strong base, potash, leaves it imperfectly neutralised. 
This cannot, 1 think, he accounted for on the old view, and many 
similar cases might bo mentioned. On the new view, such 
apparent anomalies disappear ; for since tho neutralisation depends 
on the reiilacoment of hydrogen by a imtal, it is evident that an 
oxide which is easily reduced, or deprived of its oxygen by 
hydrogen, like oxide of silver, will most easily neutralise acids, 
while a difficultly reducible oxide, such as potash, cannot be so 
far reduced as to yield 3 eqs. of metal, so as to form tho neutral 
salt. 

Anhydrous Organic Acids , — For a long time the most im- 
portant and best known organic acids were known only as hydrates, 
and it was suppoj?ed that the anhydrous acids could not exist in 
tho separate state. But about the same time Uiat anhydrous 
nitrio acid was first obtained, Gerhardt, by a very ingenious 
method, obtained several anhydrous organic acids. 

The method consists in acting on tho hydrated acids or their 
salts with, the pcrchloride of phosphorus, the tcrchlorido of phos- 
phorus, the oxyoblorido of phosphorus, or the oxychlorides of 
organic radicals, such as acetyle or benzoyle. 

The simplest ease is such as this ; 1 eq. of acetate of potash, 
acted on by 1 eq, of oxychloride of aoetyle, yields 1 eq. of chlo- 
ride of potassium, and 2 eqs. of anhydrous aootio acid. 
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C 4 H.O,, KO+C4H.O,J_j.(j,^2q 

When the chlorides of phosphorus act on the acetate of potash, 
there are two stages in the action. In the first, phosphate of 
potash and oxychloride of aoetyle ; in the second, the latter body 
acts as above on a new portion of the acetate. 

The anhydrous organic acids are not, strictly speaking, acid 
bodies, but only become acids when the elements of water are 
added.* They are either liquid or crystallised, volatile, and on 
contact with water or bases, pass into the usual form. They are 
called, to distinguish them from the true acids, anhydrides. We 
ore acquainted with those of many organic acids, both monobasic 
and bibasic. 

We have already stated that many organic compounds are 
derived from the type water ^ 0 } • organic acids 

are formed from this type by the substitution of organic acid 
radicals for the hydrogen, when only 1 eq. of hydrogen is 
thus replaced. But the anhydrides are derived from the same 
type by the replacement of all the hydrogen by the acid radical ; 
or, what amounts to the same thing, they are derived from 
the hydrated acids when 2 cqs. lose all the basic water they 
contain. 

Some chemists consider that the true radical of acetic acid, the 
true aoetyle, is not C* Ha , but C* Ha Oj . If water ho repre- 
sented by j j I ; hydrated acetic aoid will be | Oa 

and its anhydride will bo q* 0* | > which is = 2 (C* Ha O 3 ). 

The same view may be extended to all the organic acids, and is a 
very probable one. 

Anotheiyremarkable fact, showing the propriety of adopting as 
the type of organic acids and many other bodies the ty^H? of water, 
HO) H ) 

written thus, jj q [ or ^ > Oa , is this, that we can obtain double 

anhydrides. Thus, when chloride of benzoyle acts on acetate of 
pot^i we obtain the anhydride 


O4 HnOa 
C14 HsOj, 


} 


Oa, 


which is a compound of anhydrous acetic acid with anhydrous 
benzoic acid. Such compounds form, with water, a mixture of 
the two hydrated acids. 

There are oilier kinds of organic acids which are what may 
be called coupled acids; that is to say, they contain an acid 
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coupled with another body, which does not neutralise the acid, 
but accompanies it in all its combinations. Thus, in hypo- 
sulphonaphthalic acid, Cao H? Sa Os , H 0, wo have hyposulphnrio 
acid, Sa Os, coupled with the body, Cao Hj, and the coupled 
acid neutralises exactly as much base as the hyposulphnrio acid 
alone would do. Again, formobonzoilio acid Cm H? O 5 , H 0 , 
may bo viewed as a coupled acid, consisting of formic acid 
Ca H Oo , H 0 and oil of bitter almonds (hyduret of bonzoyle) 
Ci 4 IIo Oa , which neutralises just as much base as the formic acid 
alone. Those coupled acids which contain hyposulphnrio acid, 
08 is often the case, are formed by the action of oil of vitriol, or 
of anhydrous sulphuric acid, on organic bodies, when 2 eqs. of 
acid, losing 1 eq. oxygen, form hyposulphurio acid ; which com- 
monly unites with the organic matter minus 1 eq. hydrogen,4hat 
hydrogen having combined with tho oxygen derived from the 
sulphuric acid. 


In the following pages we shall adopt the arrangement of 
Liobig, which has the advantage of uniting those substances 
which are naturally allied in composition. It proceeds, in the 
lirst place, on the principle of describing, under each known or 
admittc;d organic radical, all the compounds derived from, or 
closely connected with it. After having gone through these, it 
takes up the consideration of the best known organic acids, 
including the oily acids ; then the neutral oils, fat, and essential ; 
tho resins ; tho non-nitrogenous colouring matters, bitter and 
extractive principles, nitrogenised colouring matters and their 
congeners ; the organic bases ; starch ; gum ; woody fibre ; 
destructive distillation of wood, of lignite, of coal : nitrogenised 
and sulphurised vegetable principles^ albumen, &o., tho modi- 
fications of these in the animal kingdom : bile : nervous matter : 
gastric juice: saliva: excrements: urine; blood: lymph, &o. 
And the whole m wound up with considerations on the nutrition 
of plants and animals. 

This arrangement is not a soientifk one, and in the present 
state of our knowledge such an arrangement is, I fear, nnattain- 
ablo. But it is very convenient, and by judicious groujnng, 
very much facilitates tho learning and the retaining in the 
memory of the immense mass of facts which at present constitute 
organic chemistry. 

We proceed, therefore, to consider those organic radicals 
which are admitted by the best authorities, although they are 
not always known in the separate state. The first compound 

£ 2 
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radioak that attract our attention are certain binary ones, already 
mentioned as binary compounds, but not in their character of 
radicals (Inorganic Chemistry) ; these are amide or amidogen, 
cyanogen, and carbonic oxide. 

r. Amide. N Ha = Ad =16. 

SVN. Amidogen , — It has already been mentioned that certain 
compounds exist, in which we can hardly doubt that this 
substance is present. Thus, potassium or sodium, heated in 
dry ammoniacal gas, disengages 1 eq. of hydrogen, forming the 
compound K N Ha or Ka N Ha, When these are put into 
water, potash or soda is formed, while ammonia is set free: 
K, N Ha -f- H 0 = K 0 -f K Ha . Again, when oxalate of 
ammonia, NHs, H 0, Ca Oa is heated,* there are formed, water 
which distils over, and the compound Nlfa Ca Oa which remains 
behind; thus, Nila, HO, € 203 = 2110 NHaCaOi, The latter 
compound is called oxamido, and is a sparingly soluble whito 
powder, neutral or indifferent in itself, but yielding, when 
digested with an alkali, ammonia, which escapes, and oxalic acid, 
which combines with the alkali. Or if oxamide bo heated with 
diluted sulphuric acid, it yields ammonia which combines with 
the acid, and oxalic acid which crystallises in cooling. In both 
cases water is decomposed ; thus N Ha Ca Oa + 2 11 0 = N Ha , 
IlO + CaOa, 

Now oxamide is interesting, as being the typo of a class of 
compounds, all of which, when heated with an alkali or an acid, 
yield ammonia and an acid, the ammonia and the anhydrous acid 
together containing just 1 or 2 eqs. of water more than the 
compound which, with the aid of water, has yielded them. If wo 
consider oxamide as N Ha + Oa Oa; that is, as composed of 
amide (or ammonia minus hydrogen, N Ha ), and the radical 
carbonic Q«dde (or oxalic acid minus oxygen, Ca Oa), then all its 
congeners are likewise compounds of amide, on the one hand, 
and an anhydrous organic acid, minus oxygon, on the other. Ou 
this view benzamide is benzoate of ammonia, tnmus water, 
(N Hs 4* Cl* Hs Oa, H 0) —2 H 0 = N Ha 4* Ci* Hs Oa; or it 
is amide bonzoyle (the radical of benzoic acid, Ci* Ho Oa ). 
Therefore, when benzamide is acted on by potash, ammonia is 
given off, and benzoate of potash is left ; and when it is heated 
with an acid, a salt of that acid with ammonia is obtained, while 
benzoic acid crystallises. There are a good many similar com- 
pounds which are called amides, and are viewed as compounds 
of amide. 

It is obvious that the distinctive characters of amide, which 
is not known in the separate form, are its powerful affinity for 
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hydrogen, and its equally strong tendency to combine with 
radicals which have a very great affinity for oxygen, such as those 
already mentioned, potassium, sodium, the radical Ca Oa , and the 
radical henzoyle* It is, probably, on account of its having so 
great an affinity for elements of the most opposite kind, that we 
cannot obtain it in the separate form. 

With hydrogen amide forms two compounds, ammonia, Ad H, 
and ammonium, Ad Ha. The former may be called, in this 
view, hydramide. The latter, as has been already explained 
(Inorganic Chemistry), is considered to be a compound metal. 

It is very remarkable, that, when ammonia or hydramide 
combines with an acid, the resultiug compound is not a salt, 
unless the acid oontainf^ hydrogen. Thus, hydramide, with dry 
sulphuric acid, S Oa , forms a compound which is not a sulphate of 
ammonia, and is not a salt at all. But if, instead of 8 Oa , we 
employ oil of vitriol, H 0, S Oa , or H, SO*, sulphate of ammonia, 
a true salt, is obtained. 

Here wo may conclude that Ad H, in contact with H, S 0* , 
takes the hydrogen, forming ammonium, and that the resulting 
salt is composed of Ad Ha -f- S 0* ; that is, a metal combined 
with the sulphuric acid radical, just as sulphate of potash is 
K, S 0*. In all the true salts of ammonia, therefore, Ad Ha = 
Am (Ammonium) occupies the place of a metal, and may be 
replaced by a metal ; and even if wo consider sulphate of 
potash to he K 0, S Os , we have only to view sulphate of 
ammonia as N H* 0, S Oa = Ad Ha 0, S Oa = Am 0, S Oa , that 
is, sulphate of oxide of ammonium. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that although all the 
chemical relations of these compounds confirm the ammonium 
theory, yet neither ammonium nor its oxide are capable of exist-^ 
ing uncombined; for ammonium, when separated, is resolved 
into ammonia and hydrogen ; and bxide of ammotium, when 
separated, assumes the forms of ammonia and water. 

This obviously depends on the more feeble attraction of nitrogen 
for the fourth 8q. of hydrogen in ammonium than for the other 
three, and the very strong attraction of hydrogen for oxygen. 
K H* separates, when liberated, intef N Hs , a very permanent 
compound, and H ; while N H* 0 or Am 0, which, if it could be 
obtained either anhydrous, or hydrated, as Am 0, H 0, would 
certainly much resemble potash K 0, or caustic potash, K 0, H 0, 
is resolved into N Hs -f* H 0 or N Hs 2 H 0. Perliaps the 
hydrated oxide of ammonium might exist at a very low tempera** 
ture, or under a very great pressure, combined with intense cold* 
We shall see that when the four eqs, of hydrogen in ammonium 
are replaced by methyle or ethyle, which have less attraotiou for 
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o^tygem than hydrogen has, we obtain permanent compounds, 
which are hydrated bases, astonishingly analogous, both in oon- 
fttitution and properties, to caustic potash. 

Of the chief compounds of amide, ammonia or hydramide has 
been previously described. It remains for us to direct attention 
to this substance as constantly present in the atmosphere in 
minute quantity, from whence it descends in the rain, being an 
absolutely indispensable agent in vegetation. We have already 
seen that the putrefaction and eremaoausis of nitrogenised oom- 
X)ound8 yields carbonate of ammonia as a product. Its presence 
in the air is therefore certain, d priori^ even although wo cannot 
detect it until it is condensed and accumulated in rain. It is, 
however, absorbed from the air by almost all minerals and soils, 
especially aluminous and ferruginous soils, which retain it so as 
to prevent its being washed away by rain; hence a trace of 
ammonia is often found where it is not expected, and whore it 
has been erroneously believed to have been formed by the direct 
union of hydrogen and nitrogen. This is the true explanation of 
the very remarkable and accurate experiments of Faraday, which 
have been confirmed by Will and Varrentrapp. 

As an ingredient of manures, ammonia is most valuable. Its 
action on growing vegetables will be hereafter explained. 

Ammonia forms a large number of compounds with the oxides 
of metals, the chlorides of metals, of sulphur, and of phosphorus, 
and finally with salts in general. These belong rather to 
inorganic chemistry, and the limited size of this work forbids us 
to describe them in detail. 

But it is proper here briefly to notice the compounds formed 
by amide with metals, inasmuch as amide is here viewed as an 
organic radical, and some of these compounds are very important 
in reference to organic chemistry. 

Amide tlfen forms compounds with potassium, sodium, mercury, 
copper, silver, and platinum. The two former are of a greenish 
olive colour, and their aotion on water has been described above. 
The amide or amidide of mercury, Tig Ad, is not known in 
a separate state, but forms with bichloride of mercury the salt 
called white precipitate, Ad -f llg Cla . 

This salt is prepared by adding ammonia to a solution of 
bichloride of mercury. When boiled with potash, it yields 
another sal^ Hg Ad + Hg Cla + Hg Oa . The amidide of mercury 
also combinos with the basic sulphate, and the basic nitrates of 
the same metal, forming, with the basic protonitrate, the soluble 
mercury of Hahnemann. 

The amidide of copper, Ad Cu, is only known in combination 
with the hyposulphate and with the nitrate of ammonia. 
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The amidide of silver, Ag Ad, is known in combination with 
the nitrate, sulphate, seleniate and chromate of ammonia. 

But it is the- amidide of ^datinum which offers the greatest 
interest, as it gives rise to several very singular compounds, 
exhibiting the characters of very powerful bases. These re- 
markable substances have been studied by Gros, lleiset, 
Peyrone, Gerhardt, and others, but aro yet far from being 
understood. We shall endeavour briefly to state what is known 
of them. 

When bichloride of platinum, Pt CI2 , is heated for some time, 
to nearly the molting point of tin, it loses half its ohlorino, and 
is converted into protochloride, Pt Cl, which forms a powder of 
a dirty brownish-green oolour, insoluble in water. By continued 
digestion in ammonia, with the aid of heat, the protochloride 
is flrst changed into a green crystalline compound, whicli Anally 
dissolves entirely, forming a yellowish solution, which on 
evaporation deposits yellowish- white prismatic crystals. The 
green crystalline compound, discovered by Magnus, contains 
the elements of protochloride of platinum and those of am- 
monia, Pt Cl N H3 ; the yellowish-white crystals, discovered by 
lleiset, contain twice as much ammonia and the elements of water, 
Pt Cl, 2 N Ih + a(i. 

Those two compounds are very remarkable ; neither of them 
contains ammonia as such; both are insoluble in hydrochloric 
and dilute sulphuric acids. But the green compound of Magnus 
dissolves iu nitric acid, with evolution of nitrous acid, and the 
solution on cooling deposits white crystalline scales, while the 
liquid contains no ammonia. These white scales, discovered by 
Gros, are the nitrate of a new base, Pt Cl N He 0 ; which may 
be derived from 2 eq. of the insoluble compound of Magnus, 
Pt2 CI2 N2 Ho , by the loss of 1 cq. of protocliloride of platiuum 
and the addition of 1 eq. of oxygeif. This base tets exactly 
like the basic oxide of a metal, or like oxide of ammonium, 
N H* 0 , combining with acids and forming neutral salts. It not 
only forms solt^ with nitric and sulphuric acids and the like, but 
with hydi’ochlorio acid it yields a heavy crystalline powder, 
which is a chloride, bearing the slime relation to the base as 
chloride of ammonium, N II* Cl (sal ammoniac), does to oxide 
of ammonium. Tliis chloride, therefore, is Pt Cl N2 He Cl, and 
the radical of the oxide or base, and of the chloride, will be 
Pt Cl N2 He, corresponding to ammonium, N llii Although 
Gros did not isolate cither the radical or its oxide, yet from the 
characters and composition of its salts, there can be no doubt of 
its existence. If we represent this radical Pt Cl N2 Ho by It, 
then we have 
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EO 2 =: oxide, the base of the salts, analogoos to K 0 or N H« , 0 
EO + S08 =sE + 8 04 = sulphate, analogous to K, S 04 
EO + NO» = E + N 0«= nitrate, analogous to K, N 0® 
EOl^rohloride, analogous to K Ui or N Hi, 01. 

The soluble crystalline compound of Heiset, Pt Cl NaHo + aq, 
iirhen heated to 212°, becomes anhydrous, and is then Pt Cl Ns 
Hs , that is, it has the same composition as the radical of the base 
and salts of Gros. But it is not this radical ; on the contrary, it 
is the •chloride of a different radical, Pt Ns He, and its true 
formula is Pt Na He + CL 

This new radical is also perfectly analogous to ammonium, as 
may be exhibited in a tabular form as follows. 


Ammonium N H4= Am 


Chlorine ! 
Compound. I 


Am Cl 
K'Cl 


AmSO^ 

ESO4 


Nitrate. 


Am N 0« 
R'NOe 


Double Chlorldo] 
with i*latiiium. 


AmOl + PtOla 
ll'Cl + PtCL 


In the case of ammonium, we cannot isolate the oxide Am 0 
s= N H* 0, as it instantly resolves itself into ammonia and water, 
N He -4- H 0. But the oxide of Reisers platinum radical, R' 0, 
= Pt Na He 0, or rather its hydrate Pt Na He 0 4- aq. is easily 
obtained from the sulphate by adding just so much baryta as will 
remoYo the sulphuric acid, and evaporating the filtored solution in 
vacuo, when tho hydrated oxide crystallises in colourless needles. 
This compound is strikingly analogous to hydrate of potash : it is 
a powerful caustic, attracts carbonic acid from the air as strongly 
as potash, and exhibits all tho chemical characters of one of tho 
strongest alkalies. Few compounds are so remarkable as this 
base. We^hall call it the hasQ a. 

This singular compound may he viewed as containing the 
elements of protoxide of platinum, ammonia and water, Pt 0, 
2 N Hs, H 0. When heated to 212®, it loses ilfe water and half 
its ammonia, leaving a compound Pt N Hs 0 or Pt 0, N Ha , 
^vhich appears to be anotlfsr new base, 6, combining with acids 
and forming salts which detonate when heated. This last com- 
pound, when heated in the air, burns like tinder, and leaves 
metallic platinum. It is the oxide of a third radical, h, =; 
PtNHs. 

With hydrochloric acid the base a of Reiset yields water and 
the original chlorine compound, thus : Pt Ns He, 0 4 - H 01 =: 
Pt Na Hs , Cl 4“ H 0. When this ohloride is heated to from 265® 
to 290®, it loses ammonia, and there is left a yellow powder, 
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discovered by Peyrone, which dissolves easily in hot water, and has 
the oomx) 08 ition of the green insoluble crystolliue compound of 
Magnus, Pt Cl N Hs , of which it is an isomeric modification. 
Indeed, the compound of Magnus, (although insoluble in hot 
water,) if boiled with a saturated solution of sulphate or nitrate 
of ammonia, dissolves, and is deposited on cooling in yellow 
crystals. The yellow ammoniated protoohloride of platinxun of 
Peyrone readily dissolves in ammonia, and the solution yields 
fine colourless prisma of the original chlorine compound of Reiset, 
but apparently not containing 1 eq. of water of crystallisation, 
which is said to be present in the yellowish-white crystals 
obtained by Reiset from the green compound of Magnus. 

When the yellow compound of Peyrone is acted on by nitrate of 
silver, it yields chloride of silver, and two new comiwunds 
containing nitric acid and platinum, one of which forms yellow 
octahedrons. 

If the sulphate of Rciset*s base, Pt NzHs + S 0*, be acted on 
by iodide of barium, Ba I, there is formed sulphate of baryta, 
Ba S 0* , and a protoiodide of Reiset* s radical, a, Pt Na Ho , T, 
This iodide is soluble and crystallisablo, and when boiled with 
water, loses ammouia, while a new iodine compound is precipi- 
tated, Pt N Ha , I, corresponding to the chlorine compound of 
Peyrone and to that of Magnus, both of which are Pt N Hs Cl. 

This new iodine compound seems to bo the iodide of the third 
radical, 6, Pt N Ila ; for when acted on by nitrate or sulphate of 
silver, it yields icylide of silver, and a nitrate or sulphate of this 
new radical or of its oxide, Pt N Ha , I -f Ag, S = Pt N Hs , 
SO* + Agl; and PtNHs, I -+• Ag, N Oo = Pt N Hs , N Go + 
Ag I, These new salts may of course be represented as Pt N Ha, 
0 -j- S Oa , and Pt N Ha , 0 -f- N Oa . With ammonia, these salts 
yield the nitrate and sulphate of Reiset* s base a ; and with 
hydrochloric acid they yield the yCUow compound^^f Peyrone. 
This would indicate that the latter compound is Pt N Ha , Cl, the 
chloride of the radical Pt N Hs , while the green salt of Magnus 
may be tlie amfnoniated l^rotocbloride of platinum Pt Cl + N Ha, 
or probably Pt Cl N Ha -f aq. 

Here we have, at all events, throe Very remarkable compounds, 
wliiob contain platinum and the elements of ammonia. There is, 
first, the radical b last described, Pt N Ha ; secondly, the radical 
of Reiset’s base, a, Pt Na Ho; and thirdly, the radical of Gro»*s 
'hOM, PtCl, N.He. 

Now we have given the history of these compounds somewhat 
minutely, because their existence throws much light on the 
nature of a numerous and important class of bodies, namely, the 
vegetable bases or alkaloids* 
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It will ho observed, then, that the three new radicals above 
described all contain nitrogen ; indeed, all contain the elements of 
ammonia, and are in their ohemioal relations entirely analogous 
to ammonium. Thus we have 


Amxnonlnm 
Radical of 
Rciset’s * ^ 

l)asc h 
Radical of 
Kei8efc*s » 
base a 

Radical of \ 
Gros’s base j 


Kadical. 

Oxide. 

Chloride. 

Bulphutc. 

NH* 

MH4 4-0 

N H4 + Cl 

NIL 4- SO 4 

PtNEs 

PtNHs+O 

ptN m + Cl 

PtNHs + SO* 

PfcNaEa 

rtN3Ho +0 

rtN»IIn+ Cl 

i’tN»n»+ SO* 


iPt ClNsIIo.PtOlNaflo + 0 :PtClN 3 Uo +Cl;naiN 3 Ho 4- SO* 

! I 


I 


That the above formulte represent in some respects truly the 
relation of these now bases to one another, is rcnderotl prol>ablc 
by the fact that while the radical and base h of Rtiset differ from 
his radical and base a by containing 1 cq. of ammonia less, and 
these last from those of Gros by containing 1 cep of chlorine less, 
we can actually transform the salts of Heiset^s base d into those of 
his base a, by the addition of ammonia ; and the nitrate of Reiset’s 
base a, by t£o addition of chlorine, yields a salt having the 
properties of the nitrate of Oros’s base. 

Now wo have seen that ammonium may bo viewed as a com- 
pound of amide, as NHa-f Ha = Ad Ea. May wo not there- 
fore suppose the new radicals to bo also compounds of amide ? 
May not Reisot’s radical b be ammonium, in which 1 eq. of 

( II 

hydrogen has been replaced by 1 eq. of platinum, Ad | 


Again, just as wo have seen in acids, viewed as hydrogen com- 
pounds, antftogous elements hdded to the radical without affecting 
the neutralising power of the acid, which remains the same as 
long as the replaceable hydrogen continues unchanged, we can 
suppose amide to be a basic radical, forining with hydrogen the 
base ammonia, but capable of taking up into the radical analo- 
gous elements without affecting the basic character of tho 
ammonia, because wo have now the hydrogen compound of an 
analogous, but more complex, basic radical. On this view, 
Jteiset’s radical b may be the hydrogen compound of a basic 
radical, more complex than amide ; in fact, amidide of platinum. 
Its formula would then be Ad Pt + H, and although on this 
view it should correspond to ammonia, rather than ammonium, 
we cannot speak positively, as thi» is tho least known of the 


three. 
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Tho other two radicals may be readily viewed as hydrogen 
compounds of complex amldidcs, as ammonium is the hydrogen 
compound of araidido of hydrogen. 

Amide, N Ha = Ad, with hydrogen, forms ammonia Ad, II 
and ammonium Ad H + H. In like manner, in tho radical a 
of Reiset’s salts, we have a complex amide, composed of amide 
and amidide of platinum, Ad -f Pt Ad 5= Pt Ada , which, with 
1 et^. hydrogen, may be supposed to form a compound analogous 
to ammonia, Pt Ada, H, and with two eq. of hydrogen, Actually 
does form the radical a of Reiset, Pt Ada H + H, exactly 
analogous to ammonium. So tho radical of Gros may be derived 
from the complex amido Pt Cl Ad -h Ad = Pt Cl Ada , which 
may form Pt Cl Ada 4- H and Pt Cl Ada H 4* H, tho latter 
being tho actual composition of tho radical of Gros, corresponding 
to ammonium. 

It may also be mentioned, that just as wo may view amraoniacal 
salts as containing ammonia and water rather than ammonium 
and oxygen, so the base b of Reiset may bo N Us 4“ I^t 0, 
analogous to N lls 4- H 0 in the salts of ammonia. If sulphate 
of ammonia be N Ha, 11 0, 4- S O3, the sulphate of Reiset’s 
base b will then be N Hs, Pt 0 4^ 8 O3, the protoxide of 
platinum hero playing tho part of water, or in other words, 
platinum playing tho part of hydrogen, a substitution far from 
unnatural or improbable. Again, if we consider tho ammoniaco- 

sulphate of copper to be > 4- S Oa, then the sulphate 

of Roiset’s base a will be q® | 4- S Oa , where platinum re- 
places copper, also a not improbable substitution. Reiset is 
disposed to adopt this view. 

The chloride of CJros’s radical, Pt Cl Na ITo 4- Cl, may bo 
viewed as a compound of bichloride of platinum wit^h ammonia, 
Pt CI2 4“ N II3 , and there is evon reason to think that com- 
pounds of that radical may bo obtained from tho solution of 
bichloride of phitinum in ammonia. 

In a recent paper, Gerhard t has announced the discovery of a 
fourth platinised base, and he regards all four as representatives 
of ammonia, in which part of the hydrogen is replaced by 
platinum, which agrees generally with the views above indicated. 
But he supposes that in two of these four bases, tht^ platinum 
exists in a polymeric modification, in which tho usual equivalent 
of platinum replaces 2 eqs. of hydrogen, and in which, therefore, 
the equivalent of platinum is halved. He represents the 
ordinary form of platinum, as usual by Pt, and the new form by 
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pt, Oie latter always occurring in 2 eqs., as pts r= Pt. He tben 
gives the following table : — 

N, HsH=r Ammonia. 

N, HftPt^iFlatosamiiie (Reiset’s base 6 .) 

NaHs Pt = Diplatosamine (Reiaet’s base a.) 

N H pta = Plaiinamine (new base of Oerbardt.) 

N 3 H 4 pt 9 =:Diplatmamine (existing in the base of Gros.) 

On ttiis view diplatosamine and diplatinamine represent a 
double atom of ammonia Na He. The chloride of Groses base 
is, according to Gerhardt, the bi-hydrochlorate of diplatinamine. 
But as acid hydroohlorates are most unusual, this must be 
regarded as very doubtful. Tho new base platinamiue forms 
brilliant yellow crystals, nearly insoluble. The salts arc 
crystallisable, and many of them contain 2 eq^s, of acid, for one 
of base. 

Buckton has lately studied iho action of cyanogen on dipla-* 
tosamine, which is remarkable. A white crystalline compound is 
formed, identical with one described by Beiset as tho cyanide of 
platosammonium, but which is really, in both cases, a platino- 
cyanide of diplatosammonium, polymeric with the other. Its 
formation is as follows, from tho oxido of diplatosammonium. 

2 (Pt Na Ho 0) + 4 H Oy = (Pt N 3 He , Pt Cy 2 ) + 2 N H* Cy + 2 H 0. 

Buckton has also obtained the true cyanide of platosammonium 
by the action of cyanide of silver on chloride of platosammonium 
(hydrochlorate of platosamine), which yields ohloiide of silver, 
and yellow crystals of the new cyanide. Pt N Ha , Cl + Ag Cy 
= Pt N Hs , Cy 4- Ag Cl. And this compound is polymeric with 
the preceding, for (Pt Na lie, Pt Cya) = 2 (Pt N Ha , Cy). It 
is evident that much remains to bo done, before the history of 
these most remarkable platinised bases can be regarded as 
complete. The names proposed by Gerhardt may be adopted. 

Prom the above remarks it will appear that eve|;y probable view 
which can be taken of these very interesting bases connects them 
with amide, ammonia or anynonium, and it is for this reason that 
they have been treated of in this section. Many pages might be 
Riled with details concerning them ; hut we have here only indi- 
cated those points which will help to elucidate tho constitution of 
tho vegetable alkalies. 

That important class of compounds not only contains nitrogen, 
as an essential element, but exhibits tlio same analogy with 
ammonia which we have seen to exist in the compound platinum 
bases. Moreover, like these bases,' the alkaloids do not appear 
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to oontain ammonia aa such ; and the probability ia very great 
that their constitution is analogous to that of tho bases now 
described. Wo shall find, in treating of tho alkaloids, as wo 
have already indicated in tho introductory sections, that many 
of thorn are, in all probabilitjr, derived from ammonia by substi- 
tution of compound radicals, or groups, for a part on the whole of 
tho hydrogen in ammonia. We may therefore regard ammonia 
as tho typo or representative of a very large class of organic 
bases, both artificial and natural. 

AVhen a salt of ammonia loses 1 eq. of water more than 
reduces it to the state of an amide, there is formed a compound 
containing N H, that is, Imide, and such compounds are called 
imides ; such as camphorimidc and naphtalimide, from tho cam- 
phoratc and the naphthalate of ammonia. As an amide consists 
of ammonia minus 1 cq, of hydrogen and the anhydrous acid 
minus 1 eq. of oxygen, so an imide consists of both, the ammonia 
minus 2 eqs. of hydrogen, the acid minus 2 eqs. of oxygen. 
Imidcs arc not frequent, but like amides when boiled with acids 
or bases, water is taken uj), and tho ammonia and acid are 
reproduced. 

When an ammoniacal salt loses so much water that all tho 
three eqs. of hydrogen in the ammonia, with 3 eqs. of oxygon 
from the aidiydrous acid are given off, the compound left is 
called a nitryh^ as containing only nitrogen from tho ammonia. 
Thus beD;<oato of ammonia, N H* 0, C14- Ha Os , when it loses 
2 eqs. of water, that is 2 of hydrogen from tho ammonium, 
N Hi, and two of oxygen, 1 from the oxide of ammonium, and 
the other from tho acid, yields Benzamide, , N II? Oa, or 
NHajOniloOa. Were it to lose 1 more eq. of water, it 
would yield the true benzimide, N K, Cik Hs 0 = Ci* N lie 0, 
which is not yet known. But when it loses still I eq. more of 
water, it actually, yields benzonitryle, C14, H/> N,#in forming 
which all the hydrogen of tho ammonium has been removed, as 
well as all tho oxygen of tho anhydrous acid, and of tho oxide 
of ammonium.* Nitryles aro now pretty numerous, and as all 
these yet known are formed from acids containing only 3 eqs. of 
oxygen when anhydrous, they contain themselves no oxygen, 
but always as much hydrogen as the anhydrous acid did. Jioth 
imides and nitryles will have to be referred to hereafter, and 
miiiuto details are boro unnecessary. It must bo noted, however, 
that all or most of the known nitryles appear to bo cyanogen or 
cyanides. Thus oxalonitryle, that is, oxalate of ammonia, minus 
4 eqs. of water, is cyanogen itself, for N II* 0, Ca O3 — 4 H 0 s:s 
Ca N. Formonitryle is hy4rocyanio acid ; N II* 0, Ca H O3 — 
4 H Q = H, Ca N ; aoetonitryl© is cyanide of methylo ; K 0, 
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C4 H8 0s--4 H 0 Ca Ha, C« N ; and bonzonitryle is oyanide of 
pLenyle; N H* 0, Cw Ha H 0 « Cia Ha, Ca N. 

II. Carbonic Oxide (as a Radical). C4 0a = 28. 

Syn. : Oxalyle. — There is good reason to believe that the 
radical of oxalic acid is formed of 2 eqs. of carbonic oxide. It 
has long been known that carbonic oxide, in the sun’s light, 
combines with chlorine to form phosgene gas or chlorocarbonic 
acid, C 0 , Cl or Ca O 2 , CI 2 . This compound may be viewed as the 
chloride of the radical Ca Oa , or ns carbonic acid in which 1 eq. 

of oxygen is replaced by chlorine, C | corresponding to C | ^ 

or C Oa ; But the existence of this radical is more securely 
inferred from the combinations it forms with oxygen, potassium, 
and amide. 


CABBONIC OXTDE AND OXYGEN, 

1. Oxalic Acid. (C« 0« ) 0 + H 0, or Ca O 4 , H =: 4 5. 

This acid occurs in nature, generally in the fonn of an acid 
oxalate of potash in certain vegetable juices, such as that of 
oxalis acetosclla, also as oxalate of lime in many lichens. It is 
formed artificially by the action of nitric acid on sugar, starch, 
and many other organic compounds ; also by the action of liyper- 
manganate of potash on sugar, &q. 

To prepare it, one part of pure starch is gently heated with 
eight parts of nitric acid, 8p. G. 1*20 or 1 * 25 . A verj" energetic 
reaction ensues, and. much nitrous acid is disengaged : when tliis 
slackens, heat is applied, and continued till no more red vapours 
appear, wh^n the liquid, if sufficiently evaporated, deposits, on 
cooling, a large quantity of crystals of hydrated oxalic acid. 
These are dried on a porous tilo, to remove the mother liquor 
which contains much free nitric acid, sacchario acid, and other 
products. The dried crystals being dissolved in a little hot 
water, the solution on oooKng, deposits pure oxalic acid in four- 
sided prisms, which are colourless, very acid, very soluble in hot 
water, moderately so in cold water. These crystds contain 3 oq, 
of water of crystallisation, C* Os , II 0 -j- 3 aq. When sharply 
heated, a part sublimes as dry acid, C* Os , II 0 , Oxalic acid is 
destroyed by heat without blackening, which serves to distinguish 
it from most other organic acids. 

It is very poisonous, and is the cause of many fatal accidents 
from its similarity to Epsom salts, from which, however, it is 
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easily distinguislied by its very sour taste. The best antidote is 
prepared chalk administered in water, which forms the insoluble 
and inert oxalate of lime. It is easily detected by forming with 
lime-water, or a soluble salt of lime, if no free acid be ])resent, 
the very insoluble oxalate of lime, which when dried and heated 
to low redness, is converted, without blackening, into carbonate 
of lime. 

When oxalic acid, or any of its salts, is heated with oil of vitriol 
in excess, a brisk effervescence takes place, and the gas gwen off 
is a mixture of equal volumes of carbonic acid and carbonic oxide. 
This character furnishes another good means of recognising oxalic 
acid. The reaction is very simple, for CaOs, H O-f-H 0, B 03 = 
(803 + 2 11 0)+C 0+C Oa . The sulphurio acid seizes the whole 
of the water, and the anhydrous oxalic acid, Ca Os , cannot exist 
in the separate state. 

When the oxalates of certain protoxides, as those of cobalt and 
nickel, are heated in close vessejs, tho metal is left: carbonic 
acid being given off ; Co 0, Ca O 3 = C 0 + 2 C Oa . Other oxalates, 
as that of manganese, give off carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, 
leaving the protoxide of the metal Mn 0, Ca 09=:Mn0+C0 
+CO 2 . 

Oxalic acid forms salts with bases, many of which arc insoluble. 
Tho insolubility of the oxalate of lime renders oxalic acid useful 
as a test for lime, and as a means of separating it, and deter- 
mining its quantity, in analysis. As a test, it is commonly used 
in the form of oxalate of ammonia. It can only detect lime in 
neutral or alkaline fluids, the oxalate of lime being soluble in 
free acids. 

Rocont researches tend to show that oxalic acid is bibasic, and 
that its true formula is double that above given, or CiOo, 2 H 0. 
This accounts for the existence of acid oxalates and of double 
oxalates. 

Yiewed in this light, oxalic acid is the type of a very remark- 
able scries of bibasic organic acids, to be afterwards described. 
This series has 9. curious relation to the formic or acetic scries of 
volatile acids, from which it differs in this, that all the members 
of it are crystalliuo, soluble in water, and decomposed by beat. 
If to formic acid, C 2 H 2 0* , we add 2 eqs. of carbonic acid, we 
have C 2 ll 2 O* + 2 C O 2 = C* Ha Os = C* Oo , 2 II 0, which ib oxalic 
acid. And the same relation holds good wdth every acid of tho 
oxalic series and tho corresponding acid of the formic series, the 
latter having always 2 eqs. of carbon aud 4 oqs. of oxj^gen less 
than the former. 

Both these series are formed during the action of nitric acid 
on oik aud oily acids. 
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The formatiop. of oxalic acid by the action of oxidising agents 
on organic matters, is a partial oxidation of their carbon ; when 
that oxidation is complete, carbonic acid is the result. The 
action of nitric acid on starch or sugar is complicated, and not 
so well understood as to admit of being expressed in the form 
of ad equation ; but the oxidation of sugar by permanganate of 
jmtash is very simple, and is thus represented : Cia Hio Oio -f ^ 
(KO, Mna 07 ) = 6 (KO, Ca Oa) + 10 HO + 12 Mn Oa; that is, 

1 eq. of anhydrous sugar, with 6 eqs. of the permanganate, pro- 
duces 6 eq«. of oxalate of potash, 10 eqs. of water, and 12 eqs, of 
peroxide of manganese. 

The most important oxalates arc those of potash, lime, and am- 
monia. There are three oxalates of potash ; the neutral oxalate, 
K O, Ca O 3 -f" aq. ; the binoxalate, K (3, Ca O 3 -f- H (), Ca (h + 2 aq.; 
and the qnadroxalatc, K 0, Ca Oa -|- 3 (II 0, ('a O 3 ) -f 4 aq. The 
double oxalate of potash and oxide of chromium, described by mo 
some years sinoe, forma crystals which are black by reflected, 
deep blue by transmitted, light. The solution is gr^n and red 
at the same time by day-light, crimson-red by candle-light. Sir 
D. Brewster has described, in the JSdm. Phil, Trans, ^ the very 
remarkable optical properties of this salt. The oxalate of lime 
is Ca 0, Ca O 3 -f 2 aq. The oxalate of silver Ag 0, C 2 Oj , deto- 
nates wlien heated, yielding like several other oxalates of the 
noble metals, carbonic acid, and the metal. The oxalate of 
ammonia, !N II 4 0, C 2 O 3 -f aq. is much used as a test. It 
crystallises very readily. When heated, it gives rise to a very 
remaikuhlo compound, namely, oxamide^ which is tho typo of a 
class. We shall here consider it. 

Oxaiuide. Ca Ha N Oa =: Ca Oa + N Ha =: 44. 

When oxaV*te of ammonia is heated in a retort, it gives rise to 
a variety of products, and, among these, to a white crystalline 
powder, insoluble in cold water, which is oxamide. It may bo 
formed far more abundantly by the action of amrAonia in solution 
on oxalate of oxide of ethyle, or oxalic ether. (See oxalate of 
oxide of qthyle.) 

The remarkable character of oxamide is, that while itself 
neutral, and certainly containing neither oxalic acid nor ammonia, 
it is easily converted into oxalic acid and ammonia by boiling it 
either with strong acids or strong alkalies. In this reaction, the 
elements of 1 eq. of water are shared between the constituents 
of oxamide, that is, between the radical Ca Oa and the radical 
amide, K Ha ; for oxamide is nothing more than oxalate of 
emmonia, N Ha 0, CaOs, minus 2 eqs, of water, or N Ha, CaOa. 
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A very small portion of an acid, for example, is sufficient to pro- 
duce this offiect on a large quantity of oxamide ; for if the acid 
we add be neutralised by the ammonia produced, a corresponding 
quantity of oxalic acid is set free, and acts as any other acid 
would do. A minute proportion of an acid, therefore, here 
appears to exert its influence on an unlimited portion of oxamide, 
but this is only in appearance. The fact, however, that the 
presence of a little oxalic acid enables oxamide to decompose 
water and to produce ammonia and oxalic acid, is very important, 
and tends to throw light on many similar changes in the organic 
kingdom, where the agency is not so ajjparent. 

But oxamide is not the only product of the action of heat on 
oxalate of ammonia; for besides carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, 
hydrocyanic acid, water, ammonia, and oxamide, all of which are 
or may be formed, there is produced, when the heat is so regulated 
that a honey yellow residue remains in the retort, a now acid, 
called oxamic acid, which constitutes that residue. It is mixed 
with a little oxamide, which is, however, left undissolved by 
water, in which the oxamio acid dissolves. 

Oxamic acid forms soluble and crystallisable salts with lime, 
baryta, ammonia, and oxide of silver. Acids precipitate it from 
the saturated solution of its compound with ammonia, as a 
white sparingly soluble powder, the composition of which is 
C4 Ha NOo + aq. Although an acid, this compound exhibits 
all the relations of a compound of amide or araidogen, being 
converted by the action of alkalies at a high teraperatiiro into 
oxalic acid and ammonia. It diflbra, however, from oxamide 
in yielding 2 eq. oxalic acid and 1 eq. ammonia ; for 1 eq. 
of oxamio acid, 3 eq. of water, contains the elements of 
binoxalate of ammonia. C4 Go, N H« + 3 H O =: (H O, C2 Os) 
-j- (N H4 0, C2O3), This also explains its production; 

for 2 eq. Oxalate of Ammonia 2 (N H4 0, Ca O3 ) = C* Os 

when acted on by heat, 

Yiol j 1 eq. ammonia = H-» N 

8 cq. water = Hs Os 

1 eq. anhydrous oxamic acid = C* H2 N Os 


Together . . . CaHsNsOs 

Oxamic acid is certainly a very remarkable compound, being 
an acid amidide, or at least admitting of being so regarded, 
C* Os , N H2 . There are many other examples of aoid amidides, 
and we shall soon come to one, namely euchronic acidy which 
is highly analogous to oxamio aoid : being formed by the action 
of heat on melUtate of ammonia, along with a neutral amidide, 
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to oxamide; and as oxamio acid yields acid 
oxalate, so euohronic acid yields acid mellitate of ammonia when 
long boiled with water, ^anic acid may also be considered as, 
in some sense, an acid amidide ; for €« N 0, H 0 = Ca 0* , N H ; 
and CaOa, N H + 2 HO = N Ha, 2 C O2; or, as is well known, 
cyanic acid, in contact with water, produces bicarbonate of 
ammonia* 

Oxamic acid may further be viewed as a coupled oxalic acid, 
the adjunct in which is oxamide; for C4 Os N Ila is equal to 
Ca O5 4- Ca Oa , N Ha . Berzelius adopts this view, and is, generally 
speaking, favourable to the idea of coupled acids. 

An alcoholic solution of oxalic ether, when ammonia is 
cautiously added till a precipitate of oxamide just begins to 
appear, yields a very beautifully crystallisable compound, long 
known as oxamethan, which is nothing else than oxaniate of 
oxide of ethylo (sec salts of oxide of cthylc). Its compobition 
is Cs Ht N Oo= (Cfc IIo) 0 4" C4 Ha N Os. A similar com- 
pound exists with oxide of methyle, and was foiTQcrly called 
oxamethylan. 


II. Cakbonio Acid. COa=22. 

This acid has been already described, and it is introduced here 
merely bec^^use it is formed by the complete oxidation of carbonic 
oxide ; Ca Oa 4* Oa = 2 C Oa , 


CAEBONIC OXIDE AND CHLOllINE. 


Cblorocarbonic Acid. 


C I or C 0 01= 49-5, 


Syn. : Shosgene gas. When equal volumes of chlorine and 
oarbonio oxide are mixed and exposed to the sun’s rays, they 
combine to form a colourless gas, of a pungent disagreeable 
smell which acts strongly on the eyes. Sp. H. the gas, 3*399. 
When dissolved in water, it decomposes it, producing carbonic 
and hydrochloric acids. With alcohol and mothylio alcohol it 
produces very remarkable compound ethers, to bo afterwards 
described. 

With ammonia, this acid forms sal ammoniac, and a white 
volatile crystalline substance, which is carbamide, C 0, H H2 , 
produced as follows:— € 0, Cl4‘2'H Ha=lSf H*, CI4-C 0. 
HHs. 

Under the influence of the mineral acids, carbamide yields 
ammonia and carhwfltlaacid, C 0, H H2 4- H 0=:C O2 4* N Ha. 
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The ohlorocarbonio acid may be considered as carbonic aojd 
C -I- I Q in which half the oxygen has been replaced by its 

equivalent of chlorine, 


CAH.BONIC OXIDE WITH POTASSIUM. 

Oxycarburet of Potassiiun : Ehodizouic Acid. 

When potassium is boated in carbonic oxide gas, combination 
takes place, and a dark olive powder is formed, composed of 
carbonic oxide and potassium, in the proportions of Ct O 7 •+• Ks , 
or 7 C 0 -}- 3 K. This substance is formed in large quantity in 
the preparation of potassium from carbonate of potash and charcoal, 
and is tho source of great loss as well as inconvenience. No such 
compound is formed with sodium, for wliich reason that metal may 
be more cheaply prepared than potassium. 

Tho oxycarburet of potassium, if heated in the air, takes fire, 
but if exposed to moist air, or placed in water, it is converted into 
the potash salt of a new acid, rhodizonic acid, hydrogen being 
disengaged, Ct O7 Ka -f 3 H 0 = C? O7 , 3 K 0 -f IIs . As this 
hydrogen, however, is not pure, but contains carbon, the reaction 
is probably more complicated. 

All the salts of rhodizonic acid are deep red, and when in 
crystals, refiect a green light. The rhodizouate of potash, when 
heated in solution in water, undergoes a very remarkable change, 
yielding free potash, oxalate of potash and croconate of potash, 
the latter being the salt of another now acid containing the same 
elements as rhodizonic acid in different proportions ; this salt is 
Cs O 4 , K 0 or Cs Os , K. The composition of rhodizonate of 
potash explains this reaction perfectly, for C? O 7 -j- 3 K 0 = K 0 
+ KO, CzOs-f-KO, Co O 4 . 

Crocouic Acid. Cs 0*, HO? or Ca O5, H. 

% 

This acid is named from the yellow colour of its salts. It is 
obtained from the croconate of potash, prepared as above, by the 
action of fiuosilicic acid, which separates the potash. The acid is 
yellow, soluble in water and alcohol, and crystallises easily. All 
its salts are likewise yellow. 

The rhodizonic acid, Cr O 7 , 3 H 0, may be viewed as a tribasio 
hydrogen acid, C? Oio Ha ; tho crooonio acid may also be viewed 
both as a hydrated oxygen acid, Ca O* , H 0, and as a hydrogen 
acid, 0« Oa , IT. In this last form it conneots itself with carbonic 
oxide, as it may be d 0 0 + H. Tho saine remark applies to 

p 2 
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another remarkable aoid, containing tho.same elements, namely, 
the mellitio acid. 

Mellitic Acid. C* Oa , 11 0 or C* O4 , H, 

This acid occurs, combined with alumina, in a very rare 
mineral, probably of organic origin, the mellito or honeystono. 
The acid is soluble, very sour, and permanent, not being altered 
by boiljng nitric or sulphuric acids, nor by a heat of nearly 580®. 
The general formula of its salts, when dried at 212®, is M 0, 
C4 O4 H, or H 0, C*04 M. The salt of silver, however, at 212°, 
loses 1 eq. of water, and is left as C4 Oa, Ag 0, or 0 * Oa, Ag. 
According to the latter formula, the radical in this salt, heated to 
212®, is a form of carbonic oxide, C* Oa = 4 C 0. 

The crystallised acid O4 Oa , H 0, or Ca Oa , H, appears to unite 
with most bases without the separation of water, generally 
observed when salts arc formed. And although tho silver salt 
would seem to contain a different radical, yet it yields, when 
decomposed, the original mellitio acid. 

The mellitate of silver may also ho looked on as oxalate of silver, 
Ag 0, CaOa , plus 2 eq. of carbon in the acid Ag 0, CAOa . 

The mellitate of ammonia, N Ha 0, Ca Ila , when heated in a 
retort, yields several new and remarkable products. When this 
salt, N Ha , H 0, Ca O3 = 0* Ha N Oa is heated to 320®, it gives 
off ammonia and water, and there remains a mixture of two new 
compounds ; a soluble one which contains euchronic acid^ in 
combination with ammonia, and an insoluble one wliich is called 
paramide. 

Paramide is a yellow solid, like clay. Its most remarkable 
character is, that, when long boiled with water, it is converted 
into bimellitato of ammonia. This is the character of an amide, 
hence its name. The composition of paramide is Cs H N Oa , 
which readily explains both its formation, and its conversion into 
bimellitato of ammonia. 

If from bimcllitate of ammoma, N H* 0, 0* Oa + H 0, = C» N0« 

we subtract 4 eq, of water ...... H* 0* 


there will remain Paramide = 0# H NO4 

and of course, when converted into himellitate of ammonia by 
long boiling, it merely takes up again these 4 cq. of water. 

The soluble oompound, euchronate of ammonia, when its solu^ 
tion is acted on by hydrochloric acid, deposits a white crystalline 
powder, which is euchronio acid, Cit H 60, 2 H 0. Its formatioii 
is easily explained ; for 
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if froia 8 eq. of mcllitate of' ammonia = 3 (C4H4NO*) = Cia HiaNa Oi» 
we Bubtmct 6 eq. water and 2 eqr ammonia = II 12 Nu Oo 

there will remain anhydrous euchronic acid zn Cm N Oo 

We can now see that the action of heat on 7 cq. of mellitate of 
ammonia gives rise to the following substances : — 


2 eq. Paramide 
1 oq. Euchronic Acid 
4 eq. Ammonia 
11 eq. Water 


CtoIIa N2O, 
Cm N Og 
III. 

Ht* 0i4 


7 cq, mellitate of ammonia 


Cas Haa N; Oas 


When euchronic acid is boiled with water, it is dissolved and 
conveitcd into an acid mellitate of ammonia. 


1 eq. Euelironic Acid ~ 

Cm NOo 

aad () cq. Water rr 

Ilti Ort 

Together 

C 12 llo N Oia arc equal to 

8 eq. Mellitio Aoid 

Cia !!•» Ois 

and 1 oq. Ammonia = 

Ih N 

Together • 

Cm HoN Oia 


Euohronio acid is deoxidised by a plato of zinc, yielding a 
powder of a fine deep blue colour, which dissolves in ammonia or 
potash, with a splendid tint of purple. The blue powder is an 
inferior oxide of the same nitrogeiiiscd radical, which, combined 
witli more oxygen, forms euchronic acid. Tho whole subject of 
mellitio acid and euchronic acid is most interestingj^but mellitio 
acid is so rare that it is very difficult to find material for the 
investigation. As mellitio acid, like succinic acid, is of organic 
origin, and c(5ntains only 1 eq. of hydrogen less, and 1 eq, of 
oxygen more than succinic acid, wo may hope to be enabled to 
obtain it artificially. 

JII. CyxKOOBN. Cfl N = Cy z= 2(1. 

This very important compound has already been mentioned as 
a compound of carbon and nitrogen : but we have now to consider 
it in its far more important character of a compound radical. 
In fact, it was the first compound radical discovered, and the 
discovery of cyanogon by Gay-Lussao has proved more fertile in 
results than any other discovery yet made in Organic Chemistry. 
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As oyanogevi acts exactly like an element, w© shall represent 
it by the symbol Cy, rather than by C« N ; using the latter only 
•where the elements of cyanogen, and not itself, enter into changes 
and reactions. 

Cyanogen is formed when animal matter is ignited along with, 
carbonate of potash in close or covered iron vessels. The 
cyanogen being a gas, and combustible, would be dissipated, and 
in open vessels burned, were it not that it enters into com- 
bination with potassium derived from the carbonate, forming 
cyanide of potassium, K Cy, a salt not altered by a red boat in 
close vessels. As this salt, however, is decomposed by tho 
action of water, yielding carbonate of potash and of ammonia, 
hydrogen being set free, (K, Ca N -f 5 H 0=rK 0, C Oa + N Hs , 
HO, C Oa 4- H), it is necessary to convert the cyanide of 
potassium into a more stable compound. This is effected by the 
addition of iron, or of sulphuret of iron, tho latter of which is 
forpicd by the mutual action of the sulphate of potash (always 
present in potashes), carbon, and the iron of the vessel. The 
iron, or its sulphuret, is readily dissolved by the aqueous solution 
of cyanide of potassium, yielding cyanide of iron, Fe Cy, and 
sulphuret of potassium K S, for K Cy + Fe S = Fe Cy -f K 8. 
The elements of the cyanide of iron then form, with cyanide of 
|)otassium, the very permanent dotiblo cyanide, well known as 
prussiate of potash, properly fcrrocyanide of potassium, which 
forms large and pure transparent yellow crystals. From this 
compound, all tho other compounds of cyanogen, and cyanogen 
itself, ore prepared. Its empirical formula is Fe Cy, 2 K Cy -f- 3 
H 0, or Fe K 2 Cys + 3 IT 0. At 212® it loses all the water, and 
then contains only iron, potassium, and cyanogen Fe -f K» -f- Cys . 
It may bo conveniently viewed as a compound of cyanide of iron 
with cyanide of potassium ; but we shall see hereafter that its 
rational formula is probably very different, and that it is a com- 
pound of potassium with a new r^cal, ferrooyanogen. 

Cyanogen gas is best prepared by heating dried bioyanide of 
merotiry, when tho gas is given off, a part, however, assuming 
the solid form, and remaining behind as a black matter, para- 
cyanogen, isomeric with cyanogen ; or by heating a mixture of 
6 parts dried fcrrocyanide of potassium and 9 parts bichloride 
of mercury, when chloride of potassium is formed by the action 
of the bichloride on the cyanide of potassium of the ferrooyanide, 
and the cyanide of mercury, if formed, is at once decomposed by 
the heat. Fe Cy, 2 K Cy -f Hg Cli = Fe Cy, 2 K Cl4Hg+Cya . 
The f^anide of iron is not altered. The gas may bo collected 
over mercury, but is absorbed by water, with which it produces 
the various changes which have been already explained. 
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It has a very pungent and peculiar smell, is colourless and 
transparent; and may be liqueded by a pressure of about 4 
atmospheres. It is oombustible, and burns with a beautiful pink 
or purplish flame, edged with yellow. 

Cyanogen forms with hydrogen an acid, the hydrocyanic, II 
Cy ; with oxygen and the elements of water, four acids, Cy 0, 
n 0 ; Cy2 O2 , 2 H 0 : and Cya Os , 3 H 0 ; of which the first is 
cyanic, tho second fiilminio, and the third is cyanuric acid. The 
fourth acid has very recently been discovered by Liebig, \^hich is 
isomeric with cyanuric acid. It is called fulminuric acid, 
because it is derived from fulminic acid. 

Cyanogen combines with chlorine; with sulphur it forms a 
new radical Cy S2 , sulphocyanogen ; and with metals it forms 
salts, perfectly analogous with chlorides, such as K Cy, Fo Cy, 
Ag Cy, Ifg Cy2 , &o. In short it plays exactly the part of a 
simple radical, and were it not easily decomposable, we should at 
once class it with chlorine as an element. 


CTAKOGKTT ANU TTrUKOGEN. 

Hydrocyanic or Prussic Acid, H Cy 27, 

This acid may he obtained by a great variety of processes ; but 
the easiest, most economical, and most certain, is to act on the 
ferrooyaiiide of potassium ■^^ith diluted sulphuric acid. The 
process requires to be slightly modified, according as our object 
is to prepare the dry or anhydrous acid, or the diluted aqueous 
solution of it used in medicine. 

1. Anhydrous Acid , — To prepare this acid, 15 parts of powdered 
ferrocyanido are to bo distilled at a gentle heat, with a mixture 
of 9 parts of oil of vitriol, and 9 of water, and the product is to 
be received in a convenient receiver placed in a freezing mixture, 
and containing 5 parts of chloride of calcium in ^all lumps. 
As soon as liquid enough has distilled to cover tho chloride, the 
distillation is ^stopped, and the hydrocyanic acid, deprived of 
water by the chloride of calcium, is to be decanted into a dry 
and welLstopped bottle. It may also be obtained by distilling, 
under similar circumstances, cyanide of potassium with dilute 
sulphuric aoid. In both cases the acid is formed by the reaction 
of sulphuric aoid on cyanide of potassium, or its elements, 
K Cy + H, S O4 = K, SO4 + H Cy, Dry hydrocyanic aoid is a 
limpid and colourless liquid, of 8p. G. 0*6967 at 66® ; at 59® it 
becomes a fibrous mass, in consequence of the presence of a trace 
of water ; and at 80® it boils ; the density of its vapour is 0*9476. 
It is inflammable, and has a very peculi^ and disagreeable smell 
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and taste^ It is the most energetio poison known, one drop 
inttoduoed into the mouth being sufhcient to destroy an animal 
of considerable size. When pure, it is often soon spontaneously 
decomposed, depositing a dark brown solid ; a trace of sulphurio 
acid is said to cause it to keep perfectly; but we have seen 
various specimons of it, all prepared alike, some of which have 
kept well for years, while others have deposited much brown 
solid matter, and burst the tubes by the gas disengaged. When 
in contact with the strong mineral aoids and water, it is decom- 
posed, being converted into ammonia and formic acid; II, 02N'f 
4H0=Nn3, HO-fCa HOs^. 

2. Medicinal or dilated Hydrocyanic Acid , — This may bo pre- 
pared by simply diluting the anhydrous acid with the rcr^uired 
proportion of y, utor, adding, for example, 97 grains of water to 
3 of the acid, to obtain an acid of 3 per cent. ; wduch is about the 
average strength used in medicine. In round numbers, to one 
part, by u^eiyhtj of dry acid, 32J parts of water, by weight, are to 
bo added: or, to 1 volume of anhydrous acid, volumes of 
water. But as it is troublesome to prepare the anhydrous acid, 
it is best to distil 2 parts of ferrocyanido, with 1 of sulphuric 
acid and 2 of water, to drjniess in a chloride of calcium bath, 



condensing in a Liebig’s apparatus (see woodcut), in the receiver 
of which 2 more parts of water are placed. By this means we 
obtain parts of an acid, not anhydrous, but tar too strong for 
use, containing from 15 to 20 per cent of dry acid. Its precise 
atrength is ascertained, and it is reduced to the standard strength 
in the following simple manner ; — ® ’ 

AnV convenient quantity, say 60 or 100 grains, is weighed 
out, being added to a counterpoised vessel containing about 2 
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drachms of nitrate of silver, dissolved in 2 or 3 ounces of water. 
Let us suppose that we have dropped into this vessel 70 grains 
of our acid. This will be entirely converted into cyanide of 
silver, but we make sure by testing with a drop of nitrate of 
silver. The precipitate is then collected on a filter, well 
washed, dried at 212* on a weighed filter, and the increase in 
weight of the filter gives tho weight of the cyanide of silver 
formed. Now this cyanide is formed as follows: H Cy+(Ag 0, 
N 05)=Ag 0y4*(110, NOa). Therefore, 1 eq. of hydrocyanic 
acid, H Cy=27 produces 1 eq. cyanide of silver Ag Cy= 
134 ; or 1 grain of anhydrous hydrocyanic acid will yield 
almost exactly 5 grains of cyanide of silver ; for 23 : 134 : : 
1 : 4*9. Wo may, therefore, safely assume that tho weight of the 
cyanide of silver, divided by 3, gives the weight of anhydrous 
acid present with sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes. 
Now, we have used 70 grains of our dilute acid, the strength of 
which we wish to know. Let us suppose that our filter weighs, 
when empty, 20 grains, and with the cyanide of silver, dried at 
212'’ till it ceases to lose weight, 100 grains. Tho dillercnoe, or 
80 grains, is the weight of cyanide of silver obtained from 70 
grains of our acid. Dividing this by 5, we have 16 grains as 
the weight of anhydrous acid contained iu the 70 grains, and 
consequently combined with 34 of water. 

Now, if wo wish to state the x)er-centage of this acid, we obtain 

IC+lOO 

it by the calculation, 70:10;: 100 : x, and x = — =22*83, 

70 

so that our acid contains 22*85 per cent, of anhydrous acid. But 
if our only object be to reduce the acid to a standard strength, 
say that of 3 per cent., this last calculation is itiiiitcessary, and 
wo can proceed as follows : acid of 3 per cent, contains 3 grains 
of dry acid and 97 of water ; therefore, to find how much water 
is to he added to 16 giains of anhydrous acid, 3 ; 97 : : 10 ; x, 
97+16 

and X = A. — 517-3 grains of water, which must be added 

3 

to 16 grains of anhydrous acid, to bring it to tho same strength. 
But our 70 grains of acid contain tdi*eady, with the 16 of 
anhydrous acid, 54 grains of water, consequently wo have only 
to add to those 70 grains 517’3— 54=463*3 grains of water, and 
the same quantity of water for every 70 grains of the same acid* 
Of ooiiTvSe, it is easy to calculate the water necessary for 1 or 
more ounces of the acid, when wo have once found it for any 
given quantity, I have here supposed 70 grains, but with 50 
or 100 the caloulation is easier, and with a drachm by weight 
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(6Q grains), we have simple data for calculating how much water 
is re<piired for any number of ounces or drachms, troy, of acid. 

This beautiful and simple method of preparing the medicinal 
hydrocyanic acid, and ascertaining its precise strength, has been 
minutely described, because of its practical importance. It is 
BO simple an operation, that any one may very soon learn to 
ascertain the strength of hydrocyanic acid, and it is very exact. 
Besides, no other method of obtaining a medicinal acid of 
unifor^i strength ought to be trusted to; and we ought never 
to attempt to obtain the acid of the standard strength by distil- 
lation, although many methods are given for this. I have never 
seen any one of these yield twice the same result ; whereas by 
the above method we can ijrepare acid of exactly the same 
strength any number of times, and the acid prepared from the 
ferrocyanido, by sulphuric acid, keeps perfectly well. Of course, 
when we have added the calculated quantity of water to reduce 
the acid, it is proper to ascertain its strength once more, to 
make sure lhat we have made no error in our calculation. If it 
be acid of 3 per cent., it will yield 16 grains of cyanide of silver 
from 100 of acid. 

Tliere are two other methods which deservo to be mentioned, 
as, with pure materials and careful manipulation, they yield, in 
a few minutes, a standard acid. The first is that of Dr. Clarke, 
who adds to 1 cq. cyanide of potassium dissolved ia water, 2 eq. 
Tartaric acid, which separates the potassium as cream of tartar, 
while diluted hydrocyanic acid remains dissolved. Por every 
100 grains of water, grains of cyanide of potassium and 10 J 
of crystallised tartaric acid, arc required. This is an excellent 
extemporaneous process, if wo have pure cyanide of potassium, 
but that salt does not keep well, and even in its preparation it 
is apt to be decomposed, at least partially. It is, besides, an 
expeiisive sglt. The other ia the process of Everett, who suspends 
cyanide of silver in water, ahd adds an equivalent of hydro- 
chloric acid, Ag Cy + H Cl = Ag Cl -j- H Cy. This is also a 
good extemporaneous process, 16 grains of Ag €y being used 
for every 100 of water, and 4 grains of dry H Cl, that is, about 
12 grains of acid Sp. G. 1*21, ^ing added. This process is also 
expensive, although the .silver is not lost; but the chief objection 
is, that it is difficult to add the precise amount of hydrochloric 
acid which is necessary, and that an excess causes, pro tanto^ 
a conversion of the hydrooyanio acid into formic acid and 
ammonia. 

The medicinal acid has the smell and tasto of the anhydrous, 
and is very poisonous, the average dose safe for an adult being 
1 to 2 drops in a glass of water. It is much used as a sedative 
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and anodyne, but, unless its strength and dose be perfectly 
known, it is a dangerous remedy. Fatal accidents have occurred 
from proscriptions, found, after experience, to act favourably, 
being made up in another place, or by the same druggist with 
a fresh stock ; this fresh stock being exactly of the standard 
strength, while the previous acid had lost so much by keeping 
that the dose had been of necessity increased. There, danger 
actually arose from a too weak acid having been used. Hence the 
necessity for the great exactness, for which rules are^ given 
above. In cases of poisoning by this acid, now unfortunately 
of very frequent occurrence, there is seldom time to administer 
an antidote ; but when life is not extinct, wo may confidently 
rely on the antidotes we possess. The best is the administration 
of two solutions, one of mixed sulphate of protoxide and peroxide 
of iron, and tho other of carbonate of potash, as recommended by 
Messrs. Smith, Edinburgh,* by which the acid still in the stomach 
is rendered insoluble, being converted into Prussian blue, Tho 
symptoms already produced are best combated by ammonia in* 
spired from a sponge, or taken, diluted, internally, and by other 
diffusable stimulants ; also by the cold aftusion. 

Hydrocyanic acid is very easily recognised by its smell, and by 
its forming Prussian blue if acted on, in solution, successively, 
by prolo-persulphato of iron, by potash, and by an excess of 
hydrochloric acid. The first two tests form the Prussian blue ; 
the last, dissolving tho excess of oxide of iron, brings the blue 
into view. Any liquid, suspected to contain hydrocyanic acid^ 
ought first to bo distilled with tho addition of a little dilute 
sulphuric acid, and the tests applied to the first ounce that comes 
over. Nitrate of silver produces a white cloud of cyanide of 
silver, exactly like the chloride in appearance. 

Hydrocyanic acid, with meiallio oxides, give rise to water and 
metallic cyanides. H Cy -f M 0 = H 0 + M Cy : ovi3HCy-f 
MOa=:3HO + MCys. 

CYANOaEN AND OXYGEN. 

1. Ctanio Acid. Cy 0, H 0 = Cy Oa , H = 43. 

A monobasic acid ; is formed when dry cyanide of potassium 
is heated in the air, when oxygon is absorbed, and oyanate of 
potash is produced. K Cy 4- Oa = K 0, Cy 0 or K, Cy Oa . 

When a stronger acid is added to this salt, the cyanic acid is 
set free, but immediately decomposes with water, producing 
ammonia, which unites with the strong acid used, and carbonic 
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aoid whicli escapes as gas. C* N 0, H 0 + 2 H 0 = N Ha +2 
C Oa . Tlio carbonic aoid carries with it a little cyanio aoid, 
which forms dense white vapours, and has a pungent aoid smell 
like that of strong aootio aoid. Under all oiroumstanoes, free 
cyanio aoid, in contact with water, is instantly destroyed. 

It may, however, be obtained in the anhydrous state, according 
to the formula Cy Oa + H, or as monohydrated aoid, if viewed 
as Oy 0, H 0, by distilling oyanurio acid, Cya Oo + Hs , or 
Cy$ 0» 4- 3 H 0. This aoid is polymorio with cyanic acid, and 
when heated, 1 eq. cyanurio acid splits up into 3 eq. cyanio acid, 
which appears in the receiver as a volatile, pungent, very cor- 
rosive acid liquid. This acid only keeps for a very short time, 
even in the freezing mLvture in which it is condensed. If 
removed from the cold, it soon becomes turbid, then hot, boils 
violently, and with violent shocks, and is converted into a 
solid dense white body, like porcelain, quite insoluble and 
indiflferent. 

This is Cyamelide^ another polymeric compound, containing 
the same elements in the samo proportions, hut differently 
arranged, possibly Ca Oa + N H, that is, bicarbimide, for it 
yields, nnder the influence of water and strong acids, carbonic 
acid and ammonia, (Ca Oa , N H •+• 2 H 0 2 C Oa -f N Ih ) 

just as cyanic acid does. When distilled, it is reconverted into 
cyanio aoid, another proof that it is polymeric with that acid. 

CYANATES. 

The salts of cyanio acid are all distinguished by the action on 
them of strong acids, which cause disengagement of carbouio 
aoid, while ammonia may now be detected in the liquid. The 
oyanates of potash, ammonia, &c., are soluble; those of lead, 
silver, &c,,^usoluble. 

Cyanate of Potash is best formed by the oxidation of Liebig’s 
cyanide of potassium,* w^hich may easily be effected by adding 
litharge in proper quantity to the melted salt, 1C Oy -h 2 Pb 0 
= K, Cy Oa 4- Pba . The cooled mass is powdered and boiled 
with alcohol of 80 per cent., which on cooling deposits pure 
crystals of cyanate of potash, very similar to chlorate of potash. 
Or dried ferrooyanide of potassium, mixed with half its weight of 
peroxide of manganese, may be gently heated, spread out on 
an iron plate, when it bums like tinder, partly at the expense of 
the oxide of manganese, partly in the oxygen of the air. It is 
well stirred till every part has glowed, and the cold mass is 
treated with alcohol as above. 

* Tba formation of tbia bo doocribed below. 
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Cyanate of potash must he kept in sealed tubes, for in phials 
occasionally opened it is soon changed into bicarbonate of 
potash, aidlnoma being given off. K, Ca N Oa -f 3 H 0 = 
(K 0, 2 C Oa) -H Hs: Triturated with dried oxalio acid, this 
salt yields oxalate of potash and cyaraelide. When aoetio acid 
is added to a oonoontrated freshly made solution of oyanate of 
potash, the latter being in excess, there is deposited the acid 
cyanurate of potash, 

Cy,0. 

CTAHTATE OF AKMONIA, 

a. haste. When dry ammonia and the vapour of cyanic acid 
are mixed, they form a light white solid, which is a cyanate of 
ammonia, containing more ammonia than is required for a 
neutral salt. This salt gives off ammonia when treated with 
allvivlies, and cyanic acid Avhen treated with sulphuric acid. But 
if dissolved in water, and the solution digested and evaporated, 
it yields crystals, which, although containing the elements of 
cyanic acid, ammonia, and water, exhibit neither of thoso cha* 
raotors of a cyanate, but are found to possess all the properties of 
urea^ a product of the animal system. 

b, Anomalom cyanate of ammonia^ or Urea, Ca Na Hi Oa = 
(Ca N 0, H 0, N Ha). This remarkable compound exists in 
largo proportion in healthy urine, and is extracted from it by 
evaporating it about 200^ to a thin syrup, and adding about atl 
equal volume of colourless nitric acid, Sp. O. 1*35, (piitc free fix)m 
nitrous acid, which forms a very copious crystallisation of nitrate 
of urea, while the oolouringf matter is destroyed with brisk 
effervescence. If cold be applied, the colouring matter resists, 
and the nitrate is then very dark and very ditUcult to purify ; 
cold ought, therefore, not to be used, and the nitratt of urea is 
deposited nearly white, having only a clear yellow tint. It is 
dissolved in water, after being rccrystallised, and neutralised by 
potash or baryta. The whole is then gently evaporated to 
dryness, after separating as much nitrate of potash or of baryta 
as possible, and the dry mass digested in alcohol, which dissolves 
only the urea, and by spontaneous evaporation yields it in large 
transparent prismatic crystals. Should these not be colourless, 
the digestion of their aqueous solution with a littlo permanganate 
of potash, which has no action on urea, destroys the colouring 
matter entirely. Should an excess of that salt bo added, a few 
drops of alcohol will instantly destroy it, and the filtered liquor 
will yield snow-white crystals of urea. 
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But idthough urea iftay thus be obtained (or by the action 
of oxalic acid on the urinei which forms a sparingly soluble 
oxalate of urea) in any quantity from urine, it is ftund much 
easier to prepare it artificially from cyanate of ammonia. Liebig 
recommends the following process, which I have found to succeed 
perfectly : 28 parts of dried ferrocyanide of potassium, and 14 of 
peroxide of manganese, are mixed in powder and calcined, as 
above described, on a flat iron plate at a very low red heat, sufll- 
oient to keep up the glow which takes place. When this is over, 
the cofd mass, powdered, is acted on by a moderate quantity of 
cold water, which dissolves the cyanato of potash. This is 
filtered off, and set aside. A fresh portion of cold water being 
added to the powder, to wash it, is also filtered, and in this liquid 
are now dissolved 20 J parts of sulphate of ammonia, and the 
solution is added to the first filtered solution of the cyanate. A 
large quantity of sulphate of potash is deposited, which is strained 
off, and the filtered liquid now containing, with some sulphate of 
potash, all the cyanate of ammonia, is evaporated to dryness, 
during which process the cyanate of ammonia is transformed into 
urea. The dry mass is digested in alcohol, which dissolves only 
the xirea, and yields it from the first chemically pure and in any 
quantity, if the operation be carefully performed. Urea thus 
obtained is far cheaper than that extracted from urine. 

The artificial production of urea from cyanate of ammonia was 
discovered by Wphler. It was, with the exception of oxalic acid, 
and of hydrocyanic acid, the first example of an organic product 
artificially formed, although many other cases are now known. 

Urea forms 4-sided prisms, resembling nitre in appearance, 
and also in their taste, which is saline and cooling, exactly like 
that of nitre. It is soluble both in water and alcohol. When 
heated, it melts, gives off much ammonia, and finally solidifies, 
being in a great measure converted into ammonia and cyanuric 
acid. 

Urea belongs to the class of organic bases, for it forms crystal- 
lisablc compounds with several acids, such as nitric, oxalie, and 
acetic acids. 

The nitrate, when impure, crystallises in scales of a high lustre ; 
when pure, it forms opaque prisms, or a crystalline powder. It 
is sparingly soluble in cold water, but very soluble in hot water. 
Formula, (C« Nb H* O 2 , H 0, N Os). 

The oxidate forms long transparent prisms, very sparingly 
Soluble. Formula, (Ca Na Oa, H 0, Ca 03)=rC* Na Es 0<f. 

The acetate 1 have obtained as a mass of prismatic crystals, 
exceedingly soluble in water. Formula, probably (Ca N» Oa, 
H 0, C* H» O0=Ca N 2 Ha Oa. 
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Although urea combines with pure nitric acid, it is instanta- 
neously decomposed by hyponitrotis acid, yielding ammonia, 
water, and equal volumes of carbonic acid and nitrogen gases. 
Cs Na m O 2 4" N Os=i:N Hs + H 0 + 2 C Oa 4- N 2 . When 
acted on by strong acids, or alkalies, with the aid of heat, 
urea takes up the elements of water, and forms carbonate of 
ammonia, C 2 N 2 H* Ott 4- 2 H 0 = 2 (N Ha, C O 2 ). It may 
therefore be regarded as a double molecule of carbamide 
for C 2 N 2 H 4 O 2 = 2 (H H 2 , C 0). When urine is ]?ft in 
contact with the mucus usually suspended in it, the mucus 
entering into decomposition excites in the urea such a reac- 
tion with the elements of water, as very soon to convert the 
whole urea into carbonate of ammonia. Hence the reason why 
urine so soon becomes alkaline, oven if acid when voided. But if 
filtered from the mucus as soon as passed, it keeps unchanged, in 
clean vessels, for a long period. 

2. FuonNio Aoii). Cy 2 02, 2 HO = CyaO*, H 2 = 86. 

A bibasic acid, unknown in the separate form. It is obtained 
in combination with oxide of mercury, or oxide of silver, by 
treating alcohol with the nitrates of these metals, and free nitric 
acid. A violent efforvcscenco takes place, dense white vapours 
are disengaged, and a crystalline powder is deposited, which is 
fulminate of mercury or of silver. Both detonate powerfully by 
heat, friction, or percussion. 

In the above reaction there are first formed, on the one hand, 
hyponitrous acid ; on the other, aldehyde, and formic and oxalic 
acids. The fulminio acid is the result of a reaction between 
oxide of ethyle (ether) and hyponitrous acid, in presence of oxide 
of mercury or oxide of silver. 2 H Os 4 - (C 4 H 5 ) 0 = 0*^2 02 + 
5 HO = Cya O 2 , 2 H 0 4^3 H 0. 

This acid cannot bo isolated, being instantly dftomposed 
when deprived of a fixed base. It forms two series of salts : 
neutral, with 2 eq. of fixed base, Cys O 2 , 2 M 0 ; and acid, 

with 1 eq. of fixed base and 1 of water, Cy 2 02 *, | ^ It also 

forms salts with 1 eq. of two different bases, of which one is 
always easily reducible, as oxide of silver, mercury, and copper, 
while the other may be difficult to reduce, such as baryta, 
potash, &o. 

The fulminates of silver and mercury, Cy 2 O 2 , 2 Ag 0, and 
Cy 2 O 2 , 2 Hg 0, are examples of the first class. The acid 

fulminate of zinc Cya |^q formerly supposed to be 

fulminio acid, is an example of the second; and the double 
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ft^inates of copper and silyori and of potasli and silver^ 
Cy* Oa j Q Oa I are examples of the third. 

Ko neutral fulminates exist with 2 eq. of a difficultly reducible 
oxide, such ns potash, soda, baryta, &c. : nor do any acid fulmi- 
nates occur with such bases. These very remarkable facts 
evidently point to some relation, not yet understood, between 
the oxygen of the base in a salt and the acid of that salt. It 
will seen that the hydrated acid is polymeric with cyanic acid, 
for Cy* Oa, 2 H 0 = 2 (Cy 0, H 0). 

Liebig recommends to dissolve 3 parts of mercury in 36 parts 
of nitric acid, of Sp. G. 1*34, without heat, in a largo flask, 
capable of containing about 20 times the vrdume of tho acid. 
The nitrous acid vapours which are formed remain in the flask. 
Tho solution is then poured into another vessel, containing 17 
parts of alcohol, and the mixture at once returned to tho flask, 
where it is to be well agitated with the red vapours, w'hich it in 
great measure absorbs. 

After 5 or 10 minutes, hubbies of gas begin to rise, and a 
heavy, highly refractive liquid appears in tho bottom of tho flask. 
This is mixed with tho rest by agitation, and after a short time, 
the liquid becomes dark from tho separation of a little metallic 
mercury. A very turbulent reaction now begins, giving out thick 
white vapours in large quantity, with traces of nitrous vapours. 
The action is now to be moderated by the gradual addition of 1 7 
parts more of the same alcohol. The dark colour now disappears, 
hnd the crystals of the fulminate of mercury begin to separate. 
At first they are in part brought to the surface by tho gas dis- 
engaged, but the addition of the alcohol causes them to settle, 
and the liquid is easily decanted from them, when the whole is 
cold. No heat is applied externally during this process, which 
3delds th# whole mercury in the form of fulminate, amounting 
to 4*6 parts from 3 of mercury, and purer than by the usual 
process. 

This salt, and the fulminate of silver, prepared in the same 
way, are very dangerous compounds, exploding by slight friction 
or percussion, as well as when heated, and sometimes from very 
slight causes, almost spontaneously. An explosion of this kind 
caused the death of a distinguished chemist, Mr. Hennell, who 
was preparing a large quantity of fulminating mercury, to be 
used for percussion caps, in tho open air. Caustic alkalies pre- 
cipitate from the solution of these fulminates half the metal, forming 
double fulminates ; and chlorides also only precipitate half tho 
silver* Nitric acid, added to the solution, causes a deposit of acid 
fulminate of silver, 
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Cy.O. {K S»Cy,0.{H 

Hydrochloric c^cid added to fulminate of silver, gives rise to 
water, chloride of silver, hydrocyanic acid, and a new acid, 
chlorohydrocyanio acid Ca N CI 5 , Ha . Thus — 

C.NaOa, 2AgO + 7HCl=4HO + 2AgCl + CaNH + CaNChHa. 

3. Cyaitvrio Acid. Cys Os, 3 H 0= Cys Oo, Hs =: 129^ 

A tribasic acid discovered among the products of the distillation 
of uric acid. It is formed when solid chloride of cyanogen Cya 
01 3 acts on water ; Cya CI 3 4* 6 H 0 = 3 H Cl 4- Cys Oa, Hs . 
It is also formed when urea is heated so as to expel its ammonia. 
According to what has been stated of the composition of urea, it 
ought to yield cyanic acid when de})rivcd of its ammonia ; but at 
that temperature 3 eq. of cyanic acid, 3 (Cy 0, H 0), coalesce to 
form 1 eq. of oyanuric acid, Cya O3, 3 H 0. When, again, acotio 
acid is added to cyanate of potash, in quantity insiitlicient to 
decompose the whole, there is deposited a salt which is an acid 

( X 0 

cyanurate of potash, Cys Oa ) 2 n O 

Finally, cyanurio acid is obtained by dissolving melame, am- 
melinc, ammclido and melamine (see those substances) in 
sulphuric acid, and diluting and beating the solution, until it 
yields no precipitate with ammonia. On evaporation and cooling, 
the acid forms piismatic crystals, which are Cya O 3 , 3 H 04-4 aq. 
When dissolved in hot nitric or hydrochloric acid, it is deposited, 
on cooling, in anhydrous octahedrons. When it has been pre» 
pared by heating urea it is purified by dissolving it in oil of vitriol, 
and adding nitric acid, drop by drop, till the colour is entirely 
destroyed. An equal bulk of water is then added, and, on cooling, 
pure cyanurio acid is obtained in crystals. n 

Cyanurio acid has a weak acid taste, and is sparingly soluble 
in cold water, more soluble in hot water. Unlike cyanic and 
fulmiiiic acids, it is very permanent in the uncombined state. 
When heated in close vessels, it is entirely volatilised in the form 
of cyanic acid, of which 3 eq, sme exactly equal to 1 eq. of 
cyanurio acid. 

As cyanurio acid is formed when urea (cyanate of ammonia) 
is decomposed by heat, and when cyanate of potass is acted on by 
acotio acid, and as cyanurio acid, when heated, is resolved into 
cyanic acid, we have every reason to think that in the former 
oases, 3 eqs. of cyanic acid coalesce to form one of cyanurio acid ; 
and that, in the latter case, 1 eq. of cyanurio aoid is broken up 
into 3 eqs, of oyanio acid, S (Cy 0, H 0)i = Cys Os, 3 H 0* 

a 
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like otter tribasio acids, cyanuric acid forms three series of 
salts, acoording^to the formulm : — 

Salt with 1 eq. of Salt with 2 eq. of Salt with 3 oq. of 
Hydrated Acid, fixed base. fixed base. fixed base. 

Cy*0»,8H0 Cy»0> Cy>Os{^HO Cy.Os.SMO. 

The salts with 1 and 2 cqs* of fixed base are acid ; that with 3 
eqs. is neutral. With potash and other similar oxides, only the 
two aoft. salts arc known ; with oxide of silver, the salts with 2 
and 3 eqs. of oxide. 

The three following salts, namely, 

emanate of Silver, Fulminate of Silver, Cyannrato of Silver, 

CyO, AgO; CyeO», 2AgO; CyeOa', 3AgO 

have exactly the same com position in 100 parts ; and yet they 
are in properties entirely dissimilar ; this can only be accounted 
for by some such diftcrenco in their formula) as is exhibited 
above. The acids of these salts are all mutually convertible : 
for when fulminate of silver is decomposed by a salt of ammonia, 
the fulminate of ammonia is transformed, like the cyanate, into 
urea ; urea when heated yields cyanuric acid ; and cyanuric 
acid when distilled is transformed into cyanic acid. All these 
circumstances favour the belief that all three are polymeric 
compounds of cyanogen, although Wohler considers cyanuric 
acid to be hibasio, and its formula to be Co N3 II Oi, 2 H 0 , 

Cyamelido; C«aO« + N H. (? Bicarbiinide.) 

But this is not the end of these transformations; for when 
cyanic acid is left to itself it becomes turbid and liot, and is soon 
converted with great heat, into an opaque white solid body, 
cyamelide, ^which has no acid properties ; and which is also 
obtained as a white insoluble powder, when fused cyanate of 
potash is triturated with dried oxalic acid, in which case oxalate 
of potash is formed, and the cyanic acid, at tho moment of being 
set free, is transformed into cyamelide. Cyamelide is neutral 
and insoluble in water and acids. It dissolves into aqua potassm, 
ammonia being evolved, and the solution yields cyanurate of 
potash. Heated by itself it yields cyanic acid, which again 
passes into cyamelide ; and when heated with strong sulphuric 
acid it forms sulphate (Si ammonia, while carbonic acid escapes : 
this action is identical with that which occurs when cyanic acid 
is acted on by water and by acids. All these observations prove 
that cyamelide is another isomeric modification of cyanic, ful- 
minic, or cyanuric acid. Its probable formula is Cs Oa + N H, 
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and this, with 2 eqs. H 0, yields bicarbonate of ammonia, just 
as cyanio acid, the formula of which is the same, does. The action 
of potash is probably this. 4 (Ca OaNH)-f3HO-f4KO = 

C« N. Oa, pHO + C Oa + N Ha; that is: 4 oqs. 

oyamelide, 3 eqs, water, and 4 eqs. potash, yield 1 eq. cyanurate 
of potash, 2 eqs. oarbonatc of potash, and 1 eq. ammonia. 

The three oxygen acids of cyanogen may be fitly coifipared 
with the three phosphoric acids ; and as we have hitherto made 
use of the older view of these acids, that which makes them 
hydrated oxygen acids, we shall, in this comparison, adopt the 
other theory, and speak of them as hydrogen acids. 

Monob<iAic. Bibatiio. Tribasio. 

Acids of Cyanopen • . Cy Oa + H Cya 0* + Ha Cys Oe + Hs 

Acids of Thosphorus . P Oa + 11 P Oj + Ha P Oe -f Ha 

Tn the cyanic acids, both the radical and the rej)laceahle hydrogen 
being doubled and trebled, the capacity of saturation increases 
in the same ratio. In tho phosphoric acids, the capacity of 
saturation also increases with the replaceable hydrogen, but a 
great addition to the radical has no corresponding efiect in 
increasing either tho replaceable hydrogen or the neutralising 
power. Thus, if to tribasio phosphoric acid P Os + Ifs we add 
2 eqs. of P Oo = p 2 Oio we obtain Ps Ois -f- Ila == 3 (P 0<» •+■ H) ; 
that is, tho acid becomes monobasic, but the quantity of base 
neutralised is the same after that addition as before. Notwith- 
standing this difference, however, tho analogy between the mono- 
basic, bibasic, and tribasio acids of cyanogen and phosphorus, as 
well as that between their salts, is most interesting and worthy of 
attention. As we believe that tho phosphoric acids contain three 
different radicals, P Os , P Or and P Os , so we may admit that 
the three cyanio acids have each a distinct radical ; only in this 
case the three radicals are alike in composition, and difler in their 
relative weight : the first being Ca N = Cy ; the second C* Na 
= Cya; and the third Co N3=Cy3; or, in other words, these 
radicals are cyanogens, difiering in molecular constitution, or 
three different allotropio or polymeric forms of cyanogen. The 
relations of chlorine to cyanogen, and the existence of para- 
cyanogen, countenance this idea. 

Liebig has lately shown that from the salts of fulminio acid, by 
boiling with soluble chlorides, there are obtained salts of a new 
acid, the oomposition of which is the same as that of cyanurio acid, 
but wliioh is monobasio. It is called fulminurio acid, and its formula 
is Cya Oa^ 3 H 0 =; Cya Ha Oa, H 0, or Ca Ha Na Oa, H 0.. 
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The fulmimvate of potash is got by boiling fulminate of 
mercury with water and chloride of potassium. The fulminate 
after a time dissolves, and subsequently a new reaction takes 
place, yellow hydrated oxide of mercury being separated. When 
the liquid has lost its turbid appearance, and the oxide has been 
entirely deposited, the whole is filtered, land the filtered liquid on 
evaporation yields crystals of fulminurate of potash. There are 
two stages in the process. In the first, 3 eqs. of fulminate of 
mercu^.and 3 of chloride of potassium yield 3 of fulminate of 
potash and 3 of chloride of mercury, Liebig represents fulminio 
acid as isomeric with cyanio acid, and therefore ho writes fulmi- 
nate of mercuiy, Cy 0, Ilg 0. Now, 

3 (Cy 0, Hg 0) + 3 K Cl = 

= 3 (Cy 0, K 0) + 3 Hg Cl. 

He also, like many foreign authors, makes the oq. of mercury 100, 
and consequently peroxide of mercury, as above, Hg O. I retain 
his formulm, because I think that this remarkable reaction is far 
more simply explained on his view than on ours. 

In tho second stage, 2 eqs. of water take a share, and 

3(CyO,KO) + 2HO + 8ngCl=3Cy02Ho}+2KCl + 21IgO + HgCl 

That is to say, 3 eqs. of fulminate of potash yield 1 eq. of 
fulminurate of potash, and the 2 eqs. of potash displaced by water 
act on 2 eqs, of chloride of mercury (bichloride as we call it), 
forming 2 eqs. of chloride of potassium and 2 eqs, of oxide of 
mercury, the third eq. of chloride of mercury remaining 
unchanged. 

The fulminurates of soda, ammonia, '&c., are obtained in the 
same way,%sing the chlorides of sodium and ammonium, &c. 

The fulminurates crystallise beautifully, and have a very high 
dispersive power, and consequently a lustre and ploy of colours 
sin^ar to that of tho diamond. They aro not explosive, but are 
decomposed by heat with a rapidity short of explosive. 

The formulm of cyanurio and fulminurio acids, which are 
isomeric, differ in tho amount of basic water or replaceablo 
hydrogen, 

Qyanario acid Co Ns Os, 8 HO 
or OoNaOo, Hs 

FnlmmuiricacidCloHaNsOs, HO 
or CiHsN»0«,H 


The former is tribosic, the latter monobasic. Tho fulminate of 
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potash will he exactly isomeric with the acid cyanurate of potash 
with 1 eq. of potassium and 2 of basic water. 

We must here state that the true formula of fulminio acid is 
still uncertain ; for while Liebig makes it Cy 0, II 0, the same as 
cyanic acid, many chemists consider it, as we have done, to be 
double of this, Cya Oa , 2 H 0, and to be bibasio. 

CYANOOEK AXD NITBOGEH'. 

Mellone = Ois Nia =: Me = 290. 

This compound was discovered by Liebig, and by him named 
Mellone, and its formula was said to be Co Na = Cya + N, that 
is, 3 eqs. of cyanogen, and 1 eq. of nitrogen, united to form a 
compound radical. Gerhardt maintained that it also contained 
hydrogen, but Liebig denied this, as its compound with potassium 
could be formed from substances containing no hydrogen, and tho 
proportion of hydrogen found by analysis was both very small 
and variable, depending on accidental moisture. The latest 
researches of Liebig have conlirrned these facts, but have proved 
that the true formula of mellone is Cis Nia , that is, 3 times as 
much as the former one, with tho addition of 1 eq. more of nitro- 
gen. h'or 3 times Ce N* is Cis Nia . Mellone may, therefore, 
be regarded as composed cither of Ci« + Nia , or of Cyy -f- • In 

the former case it is a compound of carbon and nitrogen in most 
unusual proportions, such as are found in no other binary com- 
pound. In the latter case it is a compound of 9 eq. of cyanogen 
with 4 of nitrogen, which is equally unprecedented. The 
researches of Liebig, however, leave no doubt that such a com- 
pound really exists, whichever view bo taken of its constitution. 
It is probable that future researches will show that its constitution 
involves some law at present unknown, and that wg may learn 
the true constitution of so very strange a compound. 

Mellone is not known in the separate state, at least not in a 
perfectly pure form. But when sulphocyanogen is decomposed 
by heat, a substance is left, which seems to be impure mellone, in 
the form of a yellowish-grey powder. When further heated, it is 
resolved chiefly into cyanogen and nitrogen gases, but it contains 
also some hydrogen, which, is expelled in combination when the 
heat is first applied. 

Liebig has shown, however, that mellone has all tho chemical 
relations of a compound radical, in the same way as cyanogen, 
sulphocyanogen, ferrooyanogen or ferrideyanogent It forms an 
acid with hydrogen, and salts with metals. 

MoUone, Hko ferridoyanogen, is a tribasic radical; for the 
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hydromelloniil^ acid is Cis Nia Ha =: Me Ha, and, in its salts, 
this hydroged is partially or entirely replaced by metals. 

As a radical, we shall briefly describe it and its chief compounds, 
after those of cyanogen. 

CTANOGEIT AND CHLOUTNE, 

Cyanogen forms two chlorides : one gaseous, but compressible, 
obtained by the action of chlorine gas on dry hydrocyanic acid ; 
the other solid, formed by a spontaneous transformation of the 
former when kept in the liquid form in sealed tubes. Both arc 
volatile, and both contain cyanogen and chlorine, e(]^uivalent for 
equivalent. But the vapour of the solid chloride is three times 
denser than that of the other : and, moreover, the solid chloride, 
in contact with water, produces hydrochloric and oyanurio acids : 
while the gaseous chloride, under the same circumslariccs, gives 
rise to hydrochloric acid, and cyanic acid, the latter, with wat('r, 
at once passing into bicarbonate of ammonia, so that the final 
result is sal ammoniac and carbonic acid. 

These considerations prove that the two chlorides are polymeric: 
that the first or gaseous chloride is Cy Cl ; and that the solid 
chloride is Cys Cla, and is formed by the junction into one group 
of 3 eq. of the other; and we are consequoutly justified in 
extending this view (.to cyanic and oyanurio acids, and in sup- 
posing the vapour of the latter to bo three times more condensed 
than the vapoxir of cyanic acid : and the cyanogen of cyanuiic 
acid to be the cyanogen of the solid chloride, and three times 
denser than ordinary cyanogen. 

CTANOGNN WITH BROMINE AND IODINE. 

With these elements cyanogen readily combines when cyanide 
of mercury* is distilled with bromine or iodine. The bromide 
and iodide are both volatile, and crystallisablo, pungent, and 
poisonous. 

To judge by tho density of their vapours, these compounds ore 
Cy Br and Cy I, corresponding to the liquid chloride, which is 
also very pungent and irritating to the eyes. 

CYANOGEN AND SUtPHDR. 

Bisulpburet of Cjanogen. Cy Sa =: 5 8. 

When sulphooyanide of potassium (see that salt) is acted on 
by chlorine or by dilute nitrio acid, there is obtained an orange- 
yellow powder, whioh oontaias sulphur and cyanogen, and which 
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is supposed by some to be bisulpburet of cyanogen, by others to 
contain hydrogen. This question will be considered hereafter ; 
for whether this be so or not, there is a compound, possibly that 
compound, of sulphur and cyanogen, which acts as a radical, and 
is hence called sulphocyanogen. It will be described separately, 
since it is far more important as a radical than as a compound 
of cyanogen. 

CYANOGEN AND METALS. 

With metals, cyanogen forms compounds which in mafty cases 
are analogous to the chlorides of the same metal. When the 
metal is easily reducible, such as silver, mercury, or palladium, 
the cyanide is formed by the action of hydrocyanic acid on the 
oxide, or its salts ; M 0 -f- II Cy = II 0 + M Oy. In the case 
of difficultly reducible metals, such as potassium, hydrocyanic acid 
seems to combine with the oxide, not being able to reduce it, until 
another cyanide is added, which tends to form a double cyanide . 

Cyanide of Potassium^ = K Cy is best formed by heating to 
whiteness in close vessels the ferrocyauidc of potassium, a salt 
which may be viewed as containing cyanide of iron and cyanide 
of potassium. The former is converted into insoluble carburet 
of iron ; tlio latter remains unchanged, and may be mechanically 
picked out, or dissolved in hot alcohol of GO p. o., which deposits 
it on cooling. Or, an alcoholic solution of pure and dry hydro- 
cyanic acid is added to an alcoholic solution of potash : or, lastly, 
the vapours of hydrocyanic acid, formed on the process given at 
p. 71, are conducted into an alcoholic solution of x^otash, kept 
cool, when tho salt is deposited. 

It is white, and crystallisablo in cubes. It has no smell when 
pure, but when exposed to moist air, sm(dls of hydrocyanic acid. 
It is very x>(>isonou3. When heated, it fuses easily, and is not 
altered by heat in close vessels. Heated in the air, it absorbs 
oxygen, aud is converted into oyanate of potash KCy -f O 2 == 
K 0, Cy 0. It is very soluble and delicxuoscont, aud its solution, 
attracting carbonic acid from the air, gives olf hydrocyanic acid : 
hence its smell. 

Cyanide of Sodium is analogous to the preceding salt. 

Cyanide of Zinc^ Zn Cy, is obtained by adding hydrocyanic 
acid to acetate of zinc. It is a snow-white insoluble powder, 
which is used in medicine. 

Cyanide of Iron , — Protooyanidc of iron, Fe Cy, has not been 
isolated. There appears to exist a percyauido, also not yet 
isolated, Fea Cya; and, according to Peiouze, there may be 
obtained an intermediate cyanide, Fes Cy*, analogous to the 
magnetic oxide of iron, as a green powder. 
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But although tho oyanidos of iron are little known, there 
are acme very important compounds, especially those of two 
radicals, which contain those elements, namely, cyanogen and 
iron, along with hydrogen, and with metals. These will bo 
described after we have gone over the simple cyanides of the 
metals. 

Cyanide of Cobalt^ Co Cy, is obtained as a brownish-whito 
precipitate, by adding hydrocyanic acid to the acetate of cobalt. 
Cobalt also forms compounds analogous to those of iron above 
allud6<f to, with cyanogen, &o. 

Bicyanide of Mercury^ Hg Cya , is easily obtained by dissolving 
red oxide of mercury in very dilute hydrocyanic acid, till the 
smell of the acid is destroyed. The liquid, rendered neutral, 
if necessary, by a few drops of hydrooyanio acid, yields fine 
crystals, on evaporation and cooling. Or it may be made by 
the action of three parts of persulphate of mercury on two 
of ferrocyanide of potassium dissolved in fifteen of hot water, 
which is boiled and filtered, and the filtered liquid' on cooling 
deposits the hioyanide. 

It forms regular prismatic crystals, permanent in tho air, of a 
horrible metallic taste, soluble in water and alcohol. It is used 
for making cyanogen, also to prepare hydrocyanic acid by one 
process, and to yield the bromide and iodide of cyanogen. 

Cyanide of Stiver^ Ag Cy. — Formed by tho action of hydro- 
cyanic acid or cyanide of potassium on nitrate of silver. It is 
exactly similar to tho chloride, white, curdy, insoluble in water 
or acids, soluble in ammonia. It is decomposed by hydro- 
chloric acid, yielding hydrocyanic acid. 

Cyanide of Palladium^ Pd Cy. — The affinity of cyanogen for 
palladium is most powerful, and hydrocyanic acid, or a soluble 
cyanide, when added to a salt of oxide of palladium, precipitates 
the cyanide as a grey powder. This property serves for 
separating palladium from other metals. 

Cyanides of dold, — ^The protocyanide, Au Cy, is formed by 
adding cyanide of potassium in exoess to protocbloride of gold, 
till a clear solution is formed, and then adding hydrochloric acid, 
which precipitates tho protocyanide as a bright yellow powder, 
very permanent, and soluble in cyanide of potassium. 

The teroyanide, Au Cy3, is formed by the action of cyanide 
of potassium on terohloride of gold, and appears as whitish* 
yellow precipitate, soluble in cyanide of potassium, insoluble 
in acids. 


DOtTBIiB OVAiriBBS OF THE ACETALS. 

The insoluble metolUo oyaxddes, such as those of iron, cobalt. 
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copper, silver, gold, platinum, and others, dissolve readily in 
cyanide of potassium, or sodium, forming crystallisahle double 
cyanides, which are not affected by soluble carbonates nor by 
chlorides, but are generally decomposed by acids, which pre- 
cipitate the insoluble cyanide. If these double cyanides, which 
may be 2 K Cy + m Cy (m Cy being an insoluble metallic cyanide) 
are added to the solution of the oxide of another metal, forming 
also an insoluble cyanide, this latter metal takes the place of the 
potassium, and a new double insoluble cyanide is the result. 
Thus (2 K Cy -f m Cy) -f2MO=:2KO -f-(2MCy-ftt3L Cy). 
(Piero m may be iron, and M copper or lead.) Now, as these double 
cyanides, thus precipitated, are of various and often char actor istio 
colours, the ferrocyanide of potassium, 2 K Cy 4- Fe Cy, is 
extensively used as a test for metals. 

The protocyaiiidc of iron, the percyanido of iron, the percyanide 
of cobalt, and perhaps some others, not only form double salts 
with the elements of cyanide of potassium, but also produce very 
remarkable acids, by combining with the elements of hydrocyanic 
acid, that is, with hydrogen replacing the potassium of the double 
salt. Thus forrocyanic acid is 2 II Cy -f Fe Cy, and so on. In 
these compounds the hydrooyanio acid is no longer poisonous, and 
it is therefore highly probable that these acids, and their corre- 
sponding salts, really contain new and very peculiar radicals. The 
assumption of these radicals will alone enable us to classify or 
remember these compounds. 


IV. Fkrrootanoobn. Cys Fe = Cfy = 100, 

Wq assume, then, tho existence of this radical as the basis of 
ferrocyanide of potassium, or prussiato of potash. It is bibasic, 
combining with 2 eq. of hydrogen or of metals. The following 
formula express the composition of ferro^yanio apid and of 
ferrocyanide of potassium, &o. 

Ferrocyanic Acid = Cfy, Ha=: Cya Fe, Ha = 2 H Cy + Fe Cy. 

Ferrocyanide of Potassimn = Cfy, Ks Cys Fe, Ka = 2 K Cy 4- Fe Cy. 

Iron = 3 Cfy, F©*=: SCyj Fe,Fe4 = 9 Cy 4“ 7 Fe. 

It will be seen, by the two first compounds, that we may 
consider them either as compounds of the radical Cly with 
hydrogen or metals, or as double cyanides. In the third, which 
is the formula of pnissian blue, we see that the iron exists in two 
different states, in one of which it cannot be detected by the usual 
tests. That form is the radical Cfy, which exists also in the two 
preoeding compounds. 
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pberooyanidb of potassium. 


Ferroi^anio Acid. Cfy, Htt=108. 

This very interestinjj compound is obtained by mixing a cold 
saturated solution of ferrooyanide of potassium with ouo quarter 
its volume of strong hydrochlorio acid, and agitating the mixture 
with half its bulk of pure ether ; the ether rises to the surface, 
carrying with it, suspended, a white crystalline substance, which, 
when washed with ether and dried, is ferrocyanio acid. It is 
soluble in water and alcohol, has a decidedly acid taste and 
reactfl>n, and decomposes tho alkaline carbonates, forming, with 
carbonate of potash, tho ferrocyanide of potassium. The pro- 
duction of this compound by tho action of hydrochloric acid on 
ferrocyanide of potassium is very easily explained. Cfy, + 
2HCir=:Cfy, Ha + 2KC1. 

Altliough this compound may be represented as a combination 
of cyanide of iron with hydrocyanic acid, Fe Cy -}- 2 II Cy, there 
is every reason to believe that it contains no hydrocyanic acid, 
as such. For not only is it far more strongly acid, (and proto- 
cyanide of iron cannot be supposed to givo acid properties to 
hydrocyanic acid,) but it is totally destitute of all poisonous 
properties, and both it and its salts may be taken internally 
without further effect than tho laxative action common to most 
neutral salts. 

Ferrocyanio acid, being bibasic, forms two kinds of salts : in 
the first the 2 oq. of hydi’ogcn are replaced by 2 eq. of 
potassium, sodium, &c, ; in the second, they are replaced by 
equivalents of two different metals ; such as potassium aud 
barium. An example of the first class is, Cfy ^ Ka ; of tho 

second Cfy | Of all these compounds, by far tho most 

important is the ferrocyanide of potassium, or prussiate of potash, 
from wliich all the compounds of cyanogen may bo prepared, 
and whicli^is manufactured on the large scale, being also used in 
the arts. 

Ferrocyanide of Fotaisium, Srir. Prussiate of Potash. An- 
hydrous, Cfy Ka, 184‘4. Crystallised, it is Cfy, Ka-1- 3HO=: 
211*4. — This valuable salt is prepared by fusing animal matter, 
such as dried blood, hoofs, hair, horns, &o., or the animal 
charcoal remaining after such matters have been distilled to 
obtain carbonate of ammonia, with potashes or pearlash, in iron 
vessels, as long as gas is disengaged. The melted mass is then 
withdrawn from the fire, and when cold, lixiviated with water, 
the solution digested with the insoluble part, filtered and 
evaporated, when it deposits, on cooling, yellow crystals ; which 
by a second solution and crystallisation become quite pure* 
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The essential points of this process are, first, the presence of 
as much nitrogen as possible in the animal matter : hcncc fresh, 
dried, uncalcined animal matter is far preferable to animal 
charcoal : secondly, the presence of metallic iron or sulphurct of 
iron: the former is either directly derived from the vessels, 
which are rapidly corroded, or added as filings ; the latter is 
formed from the iron of the vessels by the action of bisulphuret 
of potassium, which arises from the decomposition, by charcoal at 
a red heat, of the sulphate of potash contained in the potashes or 
pearlash ; hence pure carbonate of potash is not adapted to this 
process. Thirdly, the exclusion of the air as far as possible, 
in order to prevent the oxidation and destruction of the cyanide 
of potassium formed. 

The cxplanatiou of the process is very simple and beautiful, and 
wo aro indebted for it to the researches of Liebig. ’When animal 
matter is heated along with potash, cyanogen is formed, and 
combining with the potassium (set free at the same time by the 
action of carbon on potash) produces cyanide of potassium, a salt 
which is not decomposed by a red heat in closed vessels. At the 
same time metallic iron and sulphurct of iron are present in the 
mixture, but not a trace of the fcrrocyanido, previous to the 
action of water, for the very obvious reason, that the ferrocyanido 
is decomposed by a red boat, into cyanide of potassium and 
carburet of iron, nitrogen being disengaged. 

If the cooled mass be now digested in water, the cyanide of 
potassium dissolves cither the metallic iron with disengagement 
of hydrogen, or the sulphurct of iron, and the lUtered lic^uid now 
contains the ferrocyanido. 

Direct experiments have shown that cyanide of potassium 
dissolves either iron, oxide of iron, or sulpimret of iron, pro- 
ducing tho ferrocyanido ; 3 K Cy + Fo -f H O =: (2 K Cy + 
Fe Cy) + K 0 + H. Or, 3 K Cy -f Fe S = (2 K Cv + Fo Cy) 
4- K S. And it has also been shown by Liebig that if the fused 
mass ho lixiviated with alcohol, the residue, when treated with 
water, yields no ferrocyanido, while tho alcohol contains none, but 
only cyanide of potassium. 

Taking those facts into consideration, perhaps the best method 
would be to use pure carbonate of potash, free from sulphate, by 
which means no sulphurct of potassium would bo formed, and the 
iron vessels would not sufl’er as they now do. The cyanide of 
potassium, being dissolved in water and filtered, should then be 
placed in contact with iron turnings in flat open vessels, when the 
third part of the potassium being oxidised by the air, the iron is 
rapidly dissolved, and a quantity of ferrocyanido obtained equal 
to that indicated by the cyanide of potassium present. 
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It appears from the researches of Range, that while the pre- 
oeding theory of the formation of this salt is true of what takes 
plaoe in experiments on the small scale, yet when it is manu- 
factured on a large scale, different results are obtained. If iron 
he added to the materials before ignition, Runge finds that the 
ignited mass does not yield to alcohol any cyanide of potassium, 
and that the insoluble residue contains ferrocyanido ready-formed, 
which is curious, since we know that a strong rod heat de- 
oompt^es it. 

The contradiction between the results of Runge and those of 
Liebig must depend partly on the iniluenco of the larger mass in 
Range’s case, but ohiofly, no doubt, on the temperature employed. 

It is stated by Runge that when the ignited mass is dLssolved in 
iron vessels, the vessels are not attacked, because the ferrocyanido 
already exists ; but it is a well-known fact, tliat when animal 
matter is calcined with potash, the mass dissolved in water in iron 
vessels, rapidly corrodes them with disengagement of hydrogen, 
while the ferrocyanido is formed from the cyanide of potassium. 

The ferrocyanido of potassium forms large honey-yellow, trans- 
parent, hat, quadrangular prisms, derived from a rhombic octa- 
hedron. It is very soluble in water, and forms precipitates in 
almost all metallic solutions, many of which are characteristic. 
Thus, with solutions of zinc and lead, it gives a white precipitate, 
with those of copper a chestnut brown, with those of peroxide of 
iron a deep blue, with protoxide of iron a pale blue, with those of 
barium and calcium wliitish-yellow crystalline precipitates. The 
lead precipitate is Cfy, Pba; that of copper Cfy, Cua; those of 
barium and calcium 

Cfy I and Cfy | and that of zinc, 2 Cfy -f | -f 6 
aq = Cfy, Zna-j- Cfy | ^ aq.* That of protoxide of iron 

is 2 Cfy I I these formula) 

axe easily referred to the general formula of the ferroevanides. 
Cfy,M3. 

Ferrocyanide of Iron . — ^But the most remarkable of all these 
compounds is that formed with persalts of iron, namely prussian 
blue. It is produced when ferrocyanide of potassium comes in 
contact with perohloride, or any salt of peroxide of iron. Now 
as ferrocyanogen is a bibasic radical, 1 ©q. of it corresponds to 
2 eq. of iK)ta8sittm, hydrogen, oxygon, chlorine, &o, ; and as 
j^rehloride of iron, Fet Cls , contains 3 eq. of chlorine, 1 J eq. of 
ferrocyanide of potassium will be required to decompose I eq. 
of it, or, to avoid fractions, 3 eq. of ferrocyanide Cfys Ko s=; 3 (Cfy> 
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), are required for 2 eq. perchloride of iron, 2 Foa Cls = Fe 4 » 
Cl« . The result is, Cfys Ka + Fe* Cle = 6 K Cl -f CJfya Fe^ ; 
and this last is the true formula of prussian blue, although, 
from its tendency to combine both with ferrocyanide of potassium 
and with oxide of iron, its analysis offers great difliculties. The 
formula Cfya Fe 4 or Fe 4 Cfys shows that prussian blue corresponds 
to peroxide and perchloride (sesquioxide and scsquichloride) of 
iron, Fe 2 0® and Fe 2 Cls , for Cfy being bibasic is equivalent to 
CU or Oa , and consequently Fe4 Cfya is equivalent to Fe 4 jCli» or 
Fe 4 Oc , that is, to 2 Fea CU and 2 Fea On . It must be admitted 
to be a \cry strong argument in favour of the existence of fcrro- 
cyanogen, as a bibasic radical, according to the tht*ory of Liebig, 
that prussian blue, in all other theories the most complex and 
anomalous compound in the whole range of chemistry, becomes 
quite normal and one of a series. 

If we make fe =-4- of Fc, then prussian blue may be represented 

o 

by the formula Cfy fca = Fo Cy, 2 fe Cy just as ferrocyanide of 
potassium is Cfy, 1^2= Fe Cy 4- K Cy. Now there is ri‘ason to 
believe that iron exists with the two different atomic weights 
indioaiod by Fe = 28 aud fe = 18*66. This view simplifies still 
more the formula of prussian blue, and shows that it is a salt 
of the same tyi)e as the ferrocyanide of potassium. 

Ferrocyanide of potassium is employed to yield cyanogen and 
all its compounds. Wo have already seen how cyanogen, hydro- 
cyanic acid, cyanide of potassium, cyanato of potash, urea, cyanic 
and cyanuric acids, and ferrocyanio acid arc obtained from it. 
Cyanide of potassium, for testing, and to be used as a ilux and 
in analysis, is best prepared, according to Idebig, by heating 
8 parts of iho dry ferrocyanide with 6 of pure carbonate of 
potash in an iron vessel till the fused mass is colourlct"/. It is 
then poured off from the sponge of reduced iron, and kept in well- 
stoppered bottles. The reaction is as follows (representing the 
ferrocyanide, for convenience, as a double cyanide of iron and 
potassium) : 2 (Fe Cy, 2 K Cy) 4- 2 (K O, C O 2 ) = Fea -f 5 K Cy 
4- K (), Cy 0 + 2 C Oa. Hence the resulting salt contains 1 eq. 
cyanate of potash to 6 eq. cyanide of potassium. This tery useful 
preparation, known as Liebig’s cyanide of potassium, is not quite 
pure, containing cyanate of potash ; but this does not interfere 
with its use. 

Another very remarkable compound is produced by the action 
of a current of chlorine gas on the solution of ferrocyanide, if 
transmitted until the solution ceases to produce prussian blue 
with perchloride of iron, yielding only a brownish-green colour, 
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but XLb^precipitate. The liquid now gives, on evaporation, beau- 
tifdl deep hyacinth-red crystals of a new salt, the ferridoyanide 
of potassium, discovered by Gmelin* This salt contains a new 
radioal, ferridoyauogen. 

V. FBEBinorAHOom CydFea=Cfdy = 212. 

This radical has not yet been isolated. It is formed by the 
coalesi^noe of 2 eq. of ferrocyanogen, and is tribasic. It forms 
an acid with hydrogen, and salts with metals. 

Ferridcyanic Acid, (CyeFea) + Harr (2 Cfy + Ha) = Cfdy, H3=: 215. 

This acid is obtained from the lead salt Cfdy, Pba, by 
the action of sulphurio acid. It is soluble in water, and 
by the action of sulphuretted hydrogen, is converted into 
ferrocyanio acid : 2 Cfy, Ila -f H S = 2 (Cfy, Ha ) ^ S. With 
bases it forms salts; as with potash the ferridoyanide of 
potassium. 

Ferridcyanide of Potassium, Syn. Red pmssiato of potash. — 
Its x)repaTation has been described above. Its formula is 2 Cfy 
4- Ks = Cfdy, K3 ; and it is quite anhydrous. Idke the yellow 
prussiate, it forms precix>itates with most metallic solutions, 
many of which are characteristic. With salts of peroxide or 
with perchloride of iron, it only strikes a brown or green colour, 
but with protochloride or salts of protoxide, it forms prussian 
blue. As tho radical is tribasio, 1 cq, of it ought to be eqtiiva- 
lont to 3 oq, of oxygen, chlorine, &o., and if we sup])ose the 
potassium in the ferridcyanide replaced by its equivalent of iron, 
wo should have Cfdy, Fes = Fe5 Cyo ; for Ka Cfya -f 3 Fo 0 == 
Fes Cfya -|- 3 K 0 ; and Fes Cfya = Fes Cys . But, instead of 
this compound, there is formed prussian blue, the same we have 
above desc^bed as being formed by the action of yellow prussiate 
on peroxide of iron. In fact, when the red prussiate is added to 
a solution of a salt of protoxide, or to protochloride of iron, yellow 
prussiate is formed along with prussian blue and a salt of potash. 
Bearing in mind, as in all the above explanations, that 1 cq. 
ferridoyan^en Cfdy is equal to 2 eq. ferrocyanogen Cfy, and 
that, consequently, tho red prussiate, Cfdy, Ks may bo ec^ually 
well represented as 2 Cfy, Ks , then we have 2 (2 Cfy, Ks) + 4 
(Fo 0, S Os) = (3 Cfy + Fe^) -f (Cfy, Ka) + 4 (K 0, S Oa). 

The ferridcyanide of potassium may be viewed as ferrocyanide 
of potassium, plus a certain amount of ferrocyanogen ; 2 (Cfdy, Ka ) 
zz 3 (Cfy, Ks ) -f* Cfy* 

With salts of lead, ferridcyanide of potassium forms the ferrid- 
oyanide of lead, Cfdy, Pbs • 
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According to some, the compound Cfdy, Fes is really formed, 
and is another kind of prussian blue. They represent it as a 
double cyanide 3 Fe Cy + 3 fe Cy. J 
It is probable that this is the compound which is known as 
Turnbull^s blue. But, as we have seen, in certain circumstances 
ordinary prussian blue may be obtained by the action of the ferrid- 
cyanide on salts of iron. 

When hydrocyanic acid is prepared from the ferrocyanide by 
diluted suli>huric acid, a white salt separates, which is Cysif'e 2 K 

= Cfy I This, by nitric acid and other ordinary agents, is 


converted into another deep blue salt, which is derived from 2 eqs. 
of the white salt by the loss of 1 eq. of potassium, just as the 
fcrridcyanido is from tho ferrocyanide. 2 CysFeaK = Cye Fe^Ks, 
and 1 eq. K being removed by the action of air, chlorine, or 
nitric acid, there is left the blue compound CysFeaK, which is 

= Ofdy I , a ferrideyanide of iron and potassiu 


lum. 


Thus, the blue salt, heated with a solution of the ferrocyanide of 
potassium, yields tho fcrridcyanido of potassium, and the white 
salt from which tho blue one was obtained. This is the best pro- 
cess for making the ferrideyanide, because the product is very 
pure, and tho white salt can bo again oxidised into blue salt, and 
this again used any number of times# 

Nitro-prussides , — When the ferrocyanide, or ferrideyanide, of 
potassium is acted on by nitric acid a now acid is formed, which 
combines with bases, forming salts, called by Playfair, who 
discovered them, nitro-prussides. The reaction is very compli- 
cated. The now salts, when soluble, form beautiful ruby-red 
crystals, as is the case with those of potassium and sodium. The 
insoluble salts have various colours. Playfair deduced from his 
analysis the complicated formula FeaCyi 2 , 3 N 0, Nas-f 10 H 0 
for tho salts of sodium. But he also suggested that it might 
probably ho simpler, Fea Cys, N 0, Naa + 4 R 0. Kyd has 
shown tho latter to bo the more correct. We may compare 
those salts (M standing for any metal) with the ferrocyanides 
and feriidcyanidos, as follows, if we double tho formula of tho 
ferrocyanides : 


Pea Cyo* + K* =r Ferrocyanides. 
Fea Cya + Ma ==: Ferrideyanides. 

Fea 1 + Mazr Nitro-prussides. 


With caustic potash, tho nitro-prusside of potassium yields 
a new salt, as a yellow crystalline powder# Its formula is 
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probably Fet Cya , T5T 0, K* + 2 K 0 + 4 H 0. With sulphuret of 
sodium, the nitro-prusside of sodium forma a now oompound, 
which dissolves in water with a splendid purple colour, which 
seems to be Fea Cyo , N 0, Nas + Na S + 3 II 0. Those singular 
compounds, in which we see protoxide of nitrogen replacing 
cyanogen, and sulphuret of sodium replacing water, cannot be 
regarded as fully understood. They are therefore merely noticed, 
and the reader is referred for details to Dr. Playfair’s paper in 
the ‘^^hilosoplucal Transactions.’’ 

VI. COBAtTOOYANOGKH. Cyd Coa = Cky = 21 *5. 

Not yet isolated, but known in combination with hydrogen, 
potassium, &o. It is analogous to ferrideyanogen in constitution, 
and like it, is tribasio. 

Cohalt ocyafiic acid^ Cky 113= 219'«52. — Obtained by tho action 
of sulphuric acid on cobaltocyanide of load, Oky, Pbs. It forms 
silky filaments, which are deliquescent and strongly acid. 

Cobaltocyanide of Potassium^ Cky K. — Is obtained by acting 
on a salt of oxide of cobalt with solution of cyanide of potassium 
and hydrocyanic acid, when hydrogen is given off and tho new 
salt is obtained in crystals. The protocyanide of cobalt, preci- 
pitated on tho first addition of cyanide of potassium redissolvcs 
in an excess of that salt, forming a compound 2 Co Cy -f K Cy, 
or 2 Co Cy 4* 3 K Cy. At all events there is enough of eyanido 
of potassium present to form the latter compound. The hydro- 
oyaiiio acid, being now added, yields 1 eq. of cyanogen, converting 
the 2 eq. of protocyanide into 1 eq. of sesquieyanido of cobalt, 
while hydrogen is given off: 2 Co Cy + H Cy = Cos Cys -f- H. 
Lastly, tho sesquieyanido C 02 Cys , with the 3 eq. of cyanide of 
potassium, 3 K Cy, produces the cobaltocyanide of potassium, 
Cys Co* + Kb = Cky, Ks , The crystals are isomorphous with 
those of the red prussiate of potash ; they are yellow, soluble ; 
their solution is not altered by acids, and gives, in solution of 
protoxide of cobalt, a beautiful rose-coloured precipitate, analo- 
gous probably to prussian blue ; possibly, however, it may be 
Cky, Cob . It precipitates many other metalHo solutions, such as 
those of lead and silver. 

Cobaltocyanide of potassium is a singularly permanent salt, 
re<si8tmg the action of the strongest acids ; which is, in itself, a 
sufficient proof that it cannot contain cyanide of potassium as 
such. With the salts of nickel it forms a green precipitate, Cky, 
Nb , which is insoluble in boiling dilute acids. This property has 
been applied by Liebig to the separation of cobalt from nickel in 
analysis. All other metals being removed^ an excess of potash is 
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first added, and then hydrocyanic acid till ftie precipitate at first 
formedsis dissolved, and tho whole is then boiled. Ilydrochlorio 
acid is now added, and if no nickol be present, it produces no 
change, because it has no action on oobaltooyanide of potassium. 
But if nickel bo present (of course by this time as cyanide) it is 
converted into chloride, and this is instantly precipitated by the 
cobaltocyanirle of potassium as cobaltocyanide of nickel. Should 
tliero be more cobalt than nickel present, tho whole nickel is pre- 
cipitated, and the precipitate, acted on by potash, leavcS^ the 
nickel as peroxide, while the cobalt is dissolved as cobaltocyanide, 
and may bo determined along with the portion not procipitutf'd 
for want of nickol. If, on tho other hand, there be more nickol 
than cobalt, all the cobalt is contained in the green precipitate of 
cobaltocyanide of nickel, and may be dissolved by potash, and its 
<juautity determined, while the nickel left by the potash as per- 
oxide may be added to that left in tho liquid for want of cobalt. 
Such is an outline of this very beautiful and refined method, which 
gives most accurate results. 

VII. CnuoMOCTANOOEN. Cyo Cn = Cry. 

This radical is little known. It is analogous to the two pre- 
ceding, forming with hydrogen an acid, Cry, Hs, and with 
potassium a yellow crystallisable salt, Cry, Ks , which precipitates 
metallic solutions. 


VIII. Platinocyanoqen. CyaPt=: Cpy=: 151*7. 

This radical is not known in the separate state. It forms with 
hydrogen a crystallisahlo acid of a gold or copper colour and 
metallic lustre, Cpy Ha , which is very soluble and deliquescent. 
This acid is powerful, decomposes the carbonates, and produces 
platinocyanidcs. Platinocyanide of potassium, (’py, Ka, is easily 
obtained by heating spongy platinum, or still better, as I have 
found, finely divided platinum black, to low redness with twice 
its weight of dried ferrocyanido of potassium, and lixiviating with 
water ; or by dissolving protoohloride of platinum in hot solution 
of cyanide of potassium. It forms crystals, yellow and metallic 
by transmitted, blue by reflected light. By the action of this salt 
on protonitrato of mercury, a oobalt-blue preofjpitato is formed, 
which, when heated in the fluid, becomes white, and is then 
pure platinocyanide of mercury, Cpy, Hga (P), This salt, acted 
on by sulphuretted hydrogen, yields the platinocyanio acid, 
A solution of platinocyanide of |>otassium acted on by chlorine, 
yields beautiful oopper-like crystals of a new salt, which is either 

K 
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ft doable cyanide, 2 K Cy + Pt» Cy» + 6 H 0 ; or the poiaBsium 
salt of a new radioal, Pta Cy«> K*-f 5 HO (Knop)*< Kecent 
researches have greatly increased the number of platinooyanides, 
and it appears that many of these are isomeric or polymeric with 
one ano^er. 

The platinocyanides of barium, strontium, and calcium, are 
easily obtained by the action of platinooyanic acid on these bases, 
and crystallise readily with a beautiful greenish-yellow colour, or 
in sdiiLe cases green and red with metallic lustre. 

IX. IiirDTOOYANoaBN. Cys Ir = Ciy. 

This radical has not been isolated : it forms, with hydrogen, 
iridiooyanic acid Cys , Ir, Ha , which is obtained by the action of 
sulphuretted hydrogen on iridiocyanido of load Cy» Ir, Pba . 

Iridiocyanide of Potassium^ Cya Ir, Ka, is obtained by the 
action of protochloride of iridium on cyanide of potassium. It forms 
colourless crystals ; its solution gives, with salts of peroxide of 
iron, a deep indigo colour. 

There appears to be a scries of similar compounds formed by 
cyanide of palladium. The palladiocyanidc of potassium corre- 
sponds to the platinocyanidc, and its formula is (JyaPd, K. 

There is also reason to believe that manganese forms a 
manganooyanogen, corresponding to ferrideyanogen, Cy 6 Mn 2 = 
Cmy. The manganocyanido of potassium is probably Cyo Mn 2 4- 
K» = Cmy, K«i . 

From what has been stated in the preceding pages, it a\u 11 bo 
seen that cyanogen has a very great tendency to form cyanides 
containing 2 or 3 metals, and likewise cyanides containing one of 
these metals and hydrogen in the place of the other. As these 
latter compounds are very powerful acids, we are naturally le<l to 
consider them as hydrogen acids, in which the hydrogen is com- 
bined wfth radicals. This view has been adopted above, and wo 
have seen reason to admit the following radicals ; — 

Platinocyanogen Cpy = Cy 2 Pt 
Palladiocyanogen Cpdy =: Oya Pd 
Forrocyanogen Cfy = Cys Fe 
Iridiocyanogen Ciy = Cys Ir 
Fmidcyaiiogf3ii Cfdy = Cyo Fea 
Cobaltocyauogen = Cky =r Cyo Coa 
Chromocyanogen = Cry = Cy« Cra 
Manganooyanogen = Cmy r= Cyo Mns 

It will be observed that there are three different formula) among 
these radicals, namely, Cys M; Cys M; and Cys Ms; the first 
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monobasic, the second bibasio, the third tribasic. No other view 
can at present be given of these compounds, of their acids, and of 
their salts, which is at once so satisfactory, so consistent, and so 
advantageous for the learner, as being adapted to assist the 
memory. It is true that the acids may bo viewed as compounds 
of cyanide of a metal with cyanide of hydrogen (hydrocyanic acid), 
and their salts as compounds of two metallic cyanides. Thus, 
forrocyanio acid, Cya Fo + Ha , may be said to be 2 H Cy + Fe Cy, 
and ferrocyanide of potassium, 2 K Cy -f Fe Cy. Again, fs^^rid- 
cyanic acid may be 3 H Cy -f Fca Cys , and its potassium salt 
3 K Cy -f Fca Cys : wliile platinocyanic acid and its potassium salt 
may be H Cy -f I*t Cy and K Cy -h Pt Cy. 

But the strong acid properties and harmless nature of these 
acids, and the remarkable parmanence, both of the acids and of the 
salts, are entirely inconsistent with the presence of so weak an 
acid and so frightful a poison as hydrocyanic acid, or of bodies so 
easily decomposed as hydrocyanic acid and cyanide of potassium. 
Besides, there are numerous double cyanides, such as K Cy, Zn Cy ; 
K Cy, Cd Cy j K Cy, Cu 2 Cy, &o. &o., which act as such ; being easily 
decomposed, and exhibiting no indications of containing radicals 
like those above described. We shall therefore not dwell on any 
other view, and merely allude here to the true double cyanides, as 
b(ilonging more to the history of the metals, and less to that of the 
organic radicals. 

It should here he mentioned, that the cubic coppor-coloured 
crystals, found in the slag of iron furnaces, and regarded as motallio 
titanium, have been found by Wohler to be a compound of cyanide 
of titanium with nituret of titanium. 

PABACYANOGKir. 

As an appendix to the metallic cyanides, we may hero mention 
this compound, which is left behind as a dark-brown powder, 
when cyanide of mercury is heated in a retort. As cyanogen and 
mercury alone are given off, wo should expect the salt to bo 
dissipated by heat entirely ; but this not being the case, it is 
evident that the residue, if it contain no mercury, must have the 
same composition as cyanogen, and be, iu short, an isomeric 
modification of it — a solid cyanogen. Again, when cyanide of 
silver is heated, it gives off part of its cyanogen ; it then glows, 
and, if soon removed from tho fire, yields a peculiar residue, 
which is only partly dissolved by nitric acid. The insoluble 
residue appears to contain silver and cyanogen in tho projwrtiou 
of Ag Cya , and it is probable that tho cyanogen here is in the 
solid modification, of which 1 cq^. is supposed to be formed by 3 cq. 
of cyanogen. 

B 2 
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Whether, therefore, we admit paracyanogen as a separate 
radical or not, the two residues just mentioned contain carbon and 
nitrogen in the proportions to form cyanogen. It is also possible 
that some such compound may exist in cast iron and steel, which 
appear to contain nitrogen as well as ooibon. 


CYANOGEN AITD SULPHIHl. 

X. SutPHOOTANOOEN. Oy Sa =: Csy = 5 8. 

Syn. Bisulphuret of Cyanogen , — ^When ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium is heated with sulphur, there is formed a now salt, the 
formula of which is Cy S 3 -f- K. This is sulphocyaiiitlo of potassium, 
which appears to contain the radical Cy Ss, or Csy. We cannot 
say that tliis radical is known in tho free state, but by the action 
of chlorine on sulphocyanido of potassium there is formed a 
bright orange powder, which contains sulphocyanogon, mixed 
with some other bodies. Like the preceding radicals, sulpho- 
cyanogen, with hydrogen, forms a peculiar acid, tho sulphocyanic 
or hydrosulphocyanio acid. 

Hydrosulphocyanic Acid — Cy S 3 , H = Csy II — is obtained by 
passing sulphuretted hydrogen gas through sulphocyanide of lead, 
Csy, Pb, suspended in water, Tho solution thus formed is highly 
acid, and has the odour of acetic acid. It strikes a blood-red 
colour with salts of peroxide of iron, and this property is found 
ill all soluble sulphocyanides. Tho formula of this acid corre- 
sponds to that of cyanic acid, Cy Oa , 11 ; and it may bo viewed 
as cyanic acid, the oxygen of which has been replaced by sulphiir. 
AVith metallic oxides, it forms the sulphocyanides of the metals ; 
Cy S 3 , H 4 - M 0 = Cy Sa, M 4“ n 0. 

Sulphocyanide of Potassium — Cy Sa , K = Csy, K. — The best 
process for obtaining this salt is to melt at a gentle heat (only 
raised at^he end to low redness) 40 parts of dried ferrocyanide of 
potassium, 32 of sulphur, and 17 of pure carbonate of potash. 
The mass when cold is boiled with water, and the solution, 
being filtered and evaporated, deposits striated prismatic crystals 
of the salt, very similar in appearance, and in taste also, to 
nitre. 

I£ not quite pure, it is purified by solution in alcohol and 
reerystallisation. ^ In this process, the whole cyanogen of the 
ferrocyanide is first opnvert^into cyanide of potassium, and then, 
by the taking up of sulphur, into sulphooyanido ; while the iron 
is converted into sulphuret. As 1 eq. ferrocyanide contains 3 eq. 
of cyanogen and 2 of potassium, 1 eq, 6f carbonate of potiisb is 
added, and the 3 eq. of cyanide of potassium thus obtained take 
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up 6 eq. of sulphur to form the new salt. 3 K Cy -f Sa = 
3 (Cy Sa, K). 

Sulphocyauide of potassium causes precipitates in some metallic 
solutions, but as many metallic sulphocyanides are soluble, the 
greater number of metals are not precipitated by this salt. With 
salts of peroxide of iron it strikes an intense blood-red colour, 
but causes no precipitate. With acetate of lead it gives yellow 
crystals, with subacetate a white precipitate, and with salts of 
suboxide of copper also an insoluble white subsulphocyaififre of 
copper. Siilphocyanide of silver is precipitated as a curdy white 
solid, when sulphooyanido of potassium is added to nitrate of 
silver. Tlie other sulphocyanides are soluble. 

When sulphocyanic acid is set free from its salts, by diluted 
acids, and exposed to heat, it is resolved, with the aid of the 
dements of water, into carbonic acid, bisulphuret of carbon, and 

ammonia. Ca N S2 , H -f- H2 O2 = ^ q* | -|- N Hs . Compare this 
with the spontaneous decomposition of cyanic acid when set free 
from its salts : C» N 0» , H + H. 0. = ^ q* | + N Ha , This 

shows that tho view which considers sulphocyanic acid as cyanic 
acid the oxygen of wliich has been replaced by sulphur, is con- 
firmed by the similarity in tlio decomposition of these two acids ; 
which, in this point of view, may be said to belong to the same 
type. 

When sulphooyanide of potassium is mixed with 6 or 8 volumes 
of strong hydrochloric acid, hydrocyanic acid is given off', and a 
new crystalline acid is deposited, which contains more sulphur, 
and may be called (hydro) porsulphooyanic acid. 3 (Cy S2 , H), 
that is, 3 eq, of sulphooyanio acid lose Cy 11, 1 eq. of hydrocyanic 
acid, and there remain 2 eq. of the compound Cy S3 , II, or per- 
sulphocyanic acid. The formula of its salts is Cy 83 , M. When 
the acid is dissolved in ammonia, it soon deposits sulpnur, and 
the liquid retains *a new compound Cya Ss , Ha (= 2 Cy Ss , H — S) 
combined with ammonia: on adding an acid, persulphocyanio 
acid is reproduced and deposited, while sulphocyanic acid remains 

in the solution : Cy,S., H. = j 

When solution of sulphocyanide of potassium is acted on by 
chlorine, or by nitrio acid, a blight orange-yellow po\vdor is 
deposited, which was long supposed to be a ^ulphooyanogcn : but 
it now appears to be a compound or mixture of sulphocyanogen, 
sulphooyanio acid, and water, in the proportions 3 Cy Sa +Cy 8a, 
n -f H 0 = C« Na Sa 4- (O2 N Sa, H) 4* H 0= Ca N* Sa Ha 0. 
This yellow compound undergoes a very remarkable change 
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when heated: it gives oflf bisulphuret of carbon, sulphur, and a 
little persulphocyamo acid, and there is left in the retort a grayish- 
yellow powder, containing no sulphur, oxygen, nor hydrogen, 
and not decomposed by a low red heat. By a strong red heat 
it is dissipated, yielding a mixture of 3 vol. cyanogen to 1 vol. 
nitrogen. 

This residue is the substance already alluded to as crude or 
impure mcllonc. Being impure its composition cannot be expressed 
by tf^formula. McUone, which is a new radical, will bo presently 
considered as such. 

If the orange-yellow compound which yields it bo thrown into 
melted aulphocyanide of potassium, the mellono actually seizes the 
potassium, expelling the sulphocyanogen, which is resolved into 
bisulpliuret of carbon, sulphur, cyanogen, and nitrogen, all of 
which escape with eftciwescencc. This is because mellone is not 
only a powerful radical, but also capable of resisting a strong heat. 

XI. Mblione. Me = Cw Nis = Cy»N*=: 290. 

This radical is not fully known, not having been obtained in a 
state of purity. We have already considered it ns a compound of 
cyanogen with nitrogen, and explained the facts which lead to the 
adoption of the very strange formula now found to belong to it. 
There is reason to believe that mellone is a solid, capable of resist- 
ing a pretty high temperature, but ultimately dissipated iu the 
forms of cyanogen and nitrogen gases. It seems to be present iu 
the residue left when sulphocyanogen, or the yellow body so called, 
is heated nearly to redness, and the residue obtained by heating 
the sulphocyanido of ammonium was supposed to be mellone pure, 
or nearly so. But tliis docs not appear to bo the case, although 
mellone is probably present in this residue as well as iu that pre- 
viously mentioned. 

But compounds of mellone are bettor known : 

Hydromellonk Acid--VLe Il 3 =Ci 8 Nia , Hs. — ^Tbis acid is 
obtained in solution by decomposing a solution of mellouide of 
mercury in dilute hydrooyanio acid by sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The solution of tlie aoid tastes sour, and decomposes tho car- 
bonates. Witkpotash it forms mellonide of potassium, When 
evaporated to dryness, even in vacuo, the aoid is in great part 
decomposed, and a residue is left, which is nearly insoluble, but 
still contains a little of the aci^. 

This acid is tribasio, forming with potash three salts, Me Ka , or 

jacllonide of .potassium » soluble acid mellonide, and 

Me ^ I or insoluble acid mellonide. 
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Melhnide of Fotasaium — Me Ka =Ci8 Nia Ka . — This salt may- 
be obtained by fusing sulphur with ferrocyanido of potassium, 
when it is produced along with the sulphocyanide \ or by fusing 
the sulphocyanide with the chlorides of antimony or bismuth, or 
with molam, or with the residue left when inelam is heated, that 
is, crude mcUone. The changes are not fully understood, but 
bisulphuret of carbon is expelled, and the residue boiled with 
water, yields the mollonide, which is deposited on cooling in the 
form of very slender acioular crystals, interwoven into a like 
those of sulphate of quinine. This is mellonide of potassium with 
10 eq. of water of crystallisation Me Ka -f- 10 aq. It formerly 
occurred to Liebig (to whom we are indebted for our knowledge of 
its composition and properties, though Omclin first observed it,) 
with 5 eq, of water, but in all his later researches it has crystallised 
with 10 e(i[. It is very soluble in hot water, less so in cold water, 
insoluble in alcohol. With hydrochloric acid it yields the insoluble 

acid mellonide, Me | , and with acetic acid the soluble acid 
salt Me jj* I + G aq. 

A boiling solution of the mellonide, mixed with nitrate of 
silver, gives a white precipitate of mellonide of silver, Mo Ags . 
'W'ith corrosive sublimate it yields insoluble mellonide of mercury 
Me IIg3 , and with a‘ salt of lead it yields insoluble mellonide 
of lead Me, Pbs . 

When boiled with caustic potash in excess, mellonide of potas- 
sium is decomposed, ammonia is given ofi", and a now acid, 
oyameluric acid, is formed. At this period the liquid, on the 
addition of sal ammoniac, yields a precipitate of ammelide, but if 
longer boiled, the ainmeUde disappears, and tlie addition of acetic 
acid separates another new acid, melanurio acid. If the boiling 
be still further continued, ammonia is continually given olF, and 
acetic acid at last causes a precipitate of acid oyauurate->of potash. 
The ultimate products of this reaction are therefore ammonia, 
ammonia and cyanurio acid. The relation of the intermediate 
products to this oue are easily explained. 

Cyamelurio acid is Cia Nr Oo, H3, and its potash salt is Cia Ny 
Oe , Ks » Melanurio acid is Cia Hs Ns Os . 

2 eq. of mellonide of potassium with 18 eq. of water yield 
2 eq. of oyamel urate of potash, I eq. of ammelide, Cia N© Hs 0» , 
and 3 eq. of ammonia. 

Ammelide, by taking up 2 eq. of water, and losing 1 eq. of 
ammonia, is converted into melanurio acid, and 1 eq. of this acid^ 
with 4 eq. of water, is resolved into 2 eq. of cyanurio acid and 
2 eq. of ammonia. 
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PBODXrCTS OP THE DISTILLATION OF SULPHOCYANIDE OP 
AMMOKIDM. 

As an Appendix to snlpliooyahogen and its derivative mellone, 
we may consider the remarkable results of tho action of heat on 
sulphocyanido of ammonium, N , O 2 N Sa • 

When this salt is heated, bisulphuret of carbon, ammonia, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen are expelled, and a grayish residue is left, 
whicn^Liebig calls melam. Its formula is Cia Nn Ho , and it gives 
rise to a series of compounds, which arc curiously relati^d together, 
and which are also related to those we have just mentioned. 

When boiled with sulphuric acid, it yields ammonia and 
oyanurio acid. Taking up 12 eq. of water, it produces 2 eq. of 
cyanuric acid and 5 cq. of ammonia. 

When melam is acted on by boiling with potash, a wscrios of new 
compounds is obtained. The first is melamine, which is deposited 
in crystals when the alkaline solution cools. Melamine contains 
no oxygen, but is an artificial organic base, neutralising acids, and 
forming salts. Its formula is Ce Ho Ho= Co N* *4- iNa lie; that 
is, it contains the elements of 1 eq. mellone, and 2 ecp ammonia. 

The second now body is obtained as a white powder, when the 
alkaline solution which has deposited melamine, is supersatxirated 
with acetic acid. It is called ammeUne, and is also a base, although 
weaker than melamine. Its formula is Co No Ho Oa zi Co N* -f N Ho 
-f 2 H 0, or 1 eq. mellone, 1 eq. ammonia, and 2 eq. water. It 
forms a crystallisablo salt, with nitric acid. 

It may here be observed, that melam, C 12 Nu He, with 2 eq. 
water, Ha Oa , contains the elements of 1 eq. melamine, Co No Ho , 
and 1 eq. ammoline, Co No Ho Oa . 

When either melamine or a;mmoline is dissolved in strong sul- 
phuric acid, or melam in nitric acid, and the solution mixed first 
with two jrol. of water, and then with four of alcohol, a whito 
powder is obtained, resembling ammeline, but having tho formula 
Cia No HoOo =: 2 Co N* + N Ho fi H 0, or 2 eq. mellone, 1 eq, 
ammonia, and 6 eq. water. It is called ammelidc, and has rather 
the characters of an acid than of a base. 

Melamine, by the action of hydrochloric acid, aided by heat, 
is transformed into ammelino, giving off ammonia, whilo water 
is taken up. Co No Ho 4 * Ha Oa =s Co No Hs Oa , and Co No Hs 
Oa N Hs Co No Ho Oa . 

Melam, also, when treated in the same way, yields ammeline 
and ammonia. Cia Nn Ho 4 * Ho Ooss Cia Nu H13 Oo; and 
Cia Nil Hi3 Oo— » N Ha = Cia Nio Hio CjUs=: 2 (Co No Ha Oa), 

All these substances may be resolved, by the action of acids 
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into oyanurio acid and ammonia. It appears that they are all, 
tliat is — melam, melamine, and ammeline, first converted into 
ammelido, and that ammelide is the sourco of the cyanurio acid 
and ammonia. 

It is obvious that they are all closely related to each other, 
and to cyanurio acid. That they are also related to mellone is 
probable, because when heated they leave a yellow residue, 
which is converted by a stronger heat into cyanogen and/iitro- 
gen ; which, in short, is mellone. All these compounds be 
represented as tribasio oyanurate of ammonia, minus water, or 
water and ammonia. Thus, 


1 cq. anhydrous cyaniirate of ammonia, CysOa, 3 N Il 3 = CoNbHgOa 
Minus 3 eq. water Ha Oa 


Yields 1 cq. melamine 
1 eq. anhydrous cyanurate of ammonia 
Minus 1 oq. water = H 0 


1 eq. ammonia = Ha N 




H*0 


rrCnNalld 
=: Co No Ho Os 

= NHiO 


Yields 1 eep ammeline . 

2 eq. anhydrous cyanurate of ammonia 
Minus 1 eq. ammonia = N Hs 1 
,, 0 eq. water = HoOo j 


rr CoNsHs Oa 
sz Cia Nia Hio Oo 
= N Ho Oo 


Yields 1 eq. melam 

2 eq. anhydrous cyanurate of ammonia 
Minus 8 oq. ammonia 

Yields 1 eq. ammelide 


zr: Cia Nil Hv 

* = 0i3 Nia Hi5 Oo 
m Na Ho 

= Ciii No Ho Oo 


When the mass remaining in the retort when urea is heated, 
and formerly believed to be cyanurio acid or cyanurate of 
ammonia, is acted on by acids, it yields cy amide acid, and 
ammonia is found in the solution; but if it he broiled with 
water, on insoluble snow-white powder is obtained, which agrees 
with ammelide in almost all its properties. Its formula, how- 
ever, is Ci9 Ns Hs Os , and it may also be derived from cyanurate 
of ammonia, as follows ; — 


1 eq. anhydrous tribasic cyanurate of ammonia, 1 
Cya Os, 3 N Hs / 

Minus 2 eq. ammonia .... 


= C0N0H9O3 
= N2H0 


and Oo N* Ha Oai 

Plus 1 eq, water = H 0 

Yields 1 eq. of the pew product from urea =: CoN*H4 04 
Or, Cl* Ns Ha Os. 
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This product) therefore, is intermediate between ammelide and 
cyanurio acid. It is now colled melanurio acid. 

To be transformed into hydrated cyanurio acid, it has only to 
lose 1 eq. ammonia, and to gain 2 eq. water. Its formation from 
urea is very easily understood ; for 4 eq. urea, minus 2 eq. car- 
bonic acid and 4 eq. ammonia, will give this compound : — 

Ci Nd Hi« Os 
Ca N* Ilia 0* 

Crt N* H* 0* 

In order to render still more ob\dous the relation of these 
compounds, melam excepted, to cyanurio acid and among each 
other, let us express the hypothetical compound N II by M.a, M, 
therefore, standing for ^ eq. N H. We then have — 


4 eq. urea . . k 

liuius 2 eq. carbemio add Ca O 4 
,, 4 eq. ammonia 

1 eq. of tlie new compound 


Ni Hia 


Cyanuric acid, Co Ns IIs Oa 

. . . =Cys 

Oo + Hs 

Melamine, OoNeHo . 

. , . = (:!y3 

Mo + Hs 

Ammeline, OeNsHoOa 

. . . =:Cy3- 


Ammelide, O 0 N 4 4 H« i Os 

CO 

II 


Melanurio acid* Co N* 11*0* 

. , , =: Cys 


Cyanuric acid . . . 

. , . = Cys 

Oo + Hs* 


Hero we see the change in properties accompanying the 
gradual substitution of M for 0. At one end of the series is 
melamine, a base, containing no oxygen ; at the other, cyanurio 
acid, a highly oxygenised acid ; while ammelino is a weak base, 
and the remaining ones are neutral, or have gradually increasing 
acid propAties. 

Cyameluric acid, already mentioned, is related to the 00 m- 
jpoimds here described. Its formula, C19 JNTt Oo Ha , differs from 
that of melanurio acid, by containing 1 eq. of ammonia and 2 
eq. of water less; and like the other compounds when boiled 
with acids, it yields ammonia and cyanurio acid, the elements of 
water contributing to the change. 

If a compound bo supposed, in the preceding table, between 
melanurio and cyanurio acids, its composition referred to 12 eq. 


* In this table some of the formulas are only half of wbnt wo have previoiuly 
given, but it Is only intended to show the relations among these compounds, not 
their exact equivalents. 
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of carbon, would be O 12 N 7 H 7 Oio) which is cyamclurio acid»i^ 
4 eq, of water. This acid, however, has not been bhown to be 
fonned from melam when boiled with acids, but is produced, as 
already mentioned, when melamide of potassium is boiled with 
excess of potash, a process in which ammelide and melauuric 
acid are also formed. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
cyameluric acid belongs to this remarkable scries of compounds, 
which are basic, neutral or acid, arc all derived from mellono or 
molam, and all, when boiled with acids, yield cyauuric and 
ammonia, 

Ik' fore quitting these compounds, it is proper to point out that 
as sulphooyanic acid corresponds to cyanic acid, sulphur being 
substituted for oxygen, so sulphocyanide of ammonium corre- 
sponds precisely in tho same way to urea ; for urea is Ca Na IL Oa , 
and sulphocyanide of ammonium is (see above) CaNalUSa. That 
this analogy is not imaginaiy we have seen in the similarity of 
the action of heat on both. 

, =r Cb N» Hifi Oa 
. =CaN*n)aO* 

• =: CnNi Hi Oi 
. =CbN8HioS* 

zrz Ca Ni Hia Si 
. =CoN*q-H*Si 

The analogy only fails in this, that the bisulphurct of carbon 
and ammonia, instead of uniting to form one compound, are 
resolved into several, among which arc sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and a solid substance, probably containing mcllone. 

When impure or crude mellone is boiled with nitric acid a new 
acid is formed crystallising in octahedrons, whicli^ when re- 
dissolvcd in water, form pearly scales, Liebig, who alone has 
studied it, found its formula and all its reactions exactly like 
those of cyanurio acid, and called it cyanilic acid : 1 eq. mellono 
and 6 eq. water Ca N* + lla Oa, are equal to 1 eq. cyanilic (or 
cyanurio) acid, and 1 eq. ammonia ( Co Ns 0 © Ifs ) -f N Hs . 
Further experiments are required to establish cyanilic acid as an 
independent acid. 

Sulphomellone. Ilydrosulphomellonic acid. 

According to tho researches of Jamieson, the orange-yellow 
powder, commonly called sulphocyanogen, and which, at p. 100 , is 


In tlie case of urea, 4 oq. . . , . 

yield 2 oq. carbonic acid, C-i 0* 1 

and 4 eq. ammonia, N^Ilia j 

Leaving 1 eq. of melanuric acid 
In the case of hulpliocyauide of ammonia, 4 eq. 
yiehl 2 eq. bisulphuret of carbon, CaBt 
and 4 oq. ammonia, N » Ilia 

Leaving 
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uaid to contain 3 eq. of bisulphuret of cyanogen, 1 eq. of hydro- 
sulphocyanio acid, and 1 eq. water, really consists of the elements 
of 1 eq. of each of these three substances, Cy 8a -h Cy 8a , H 
+ H 0 = C* Na Ha 0 84, how arranged we know not. 

When dissolved to saturation in hydrosulphnret of sulphuret 
of potassium, K 8, H 8, the elements of 4 eq. sulphocyaiiogen, 
4 Cy Sa = Cs N4, ^ , along with 4 eq. of K 8, H 8, give rise to 
7 eq. sulphuretted hydrogen, 7 H 8; 1 eq. pentasulj)huret of 
potaaiiijm K So ; 2 eq. carbonate of potash, 2 (K 0, 0 Oa ) and 
1 eq. sulphomollonide of potassium, Cs Na IIs S 4 , K. 

When this salt is decomposed by an acid, as hydrochloric acid, 
a simple exchange takes place. Co K4 Ho 84 K -f II Ci = K 01 
4- Co N* Hsi S*', H, The latter formula represents the hydrosul- 
phomellonic acid, which is a sparingly soluble white crystallino 
powder. It combines readily with the alkalies, and decomposes 
the carbonates of the alkaline earths when boiled with them. 
All the sulphomellonides of the metals of the alkalies and alkaline 
earths are soluble and crystallise beautifully. The general 
formula for the anhydrous salts is Co N4 Ha S4 M ; but the crys- 
tallised salts contain firom 2 to 6 eq. of water besides. The 
silver salt is anhydrous. The supposed radical of this acid, 
and of its salts, is not yet known in a separate state ; but when 
the sulphomellonide of potassium is acted on by chlorine, there is 
separated a white powder, which seems to be sulphoniellone, 
although Jamieson has not yet been able to ascertain that point. 
But the acid and its salts aro rendered very simple by assuming 
the existence of this radical, which agrees with all the facts yet 
known, and makes the sulphomellonides analogous in composition, 
as they are in their relations, in their origin, and in their pro- 
perties, to chlorides, bromides, iodides, duorides, cyanides, and 
mellonides. 

Having ^qpw concluded our sketch of the compounds deri\'ed 
from that of sulphur and cyanogen, it only remains to mentiun, 
that cyanogen forms one or two compounds with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and that sulphooyanic acid forms a compound with the 
same gas. These compounds, however, are as yet loo little 
known to permit of their being clearly laid down. 

Cyanogen does not form any compound of importance with 
phosphorus or the remaining metalloids. But there is a very 
interestiog and important series of compounds, in which we may 
conceive, with some probability, a radical to exist formed of the 
elements of cyanogen and those of oxalyle or carbonic oxide, 
Os Os . This is the series of compounds derived from uric acid, 
and consequently closely connected with urea, which we hav^ 
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seen to be derived from oyanate of ammonia, and, through cyanic 
acid, from oyanurio acid, which oonueots it again with mellone, 
melam, and sulphocyanogen. 

We shall first briefly describe the uric acid itself, as the 
starting-point of an extonsivo series of products. The radical 
supposed to exist in these compounds will be better understood if 
described after wo have become acquainted with them. 

CYANOOEISr WITH CARBONIC OXIDE. 

XII. Dhylbi. 

1 . U RIO Acid, Cio N* H* Go = Cio N* Ha Os -f-H 0. 

Or Cio N, Ha 04 2 H 0 ; or Cs Na H Oa , H O (Beusch). 

Syn. Urilic Acid. — Litliic Acid. — Occurs in small quantity in 
the healthy urine’ of man and quadrupeds, and in much larger 
quantity in the urine of birds, whether carnivorous or herbi- 
vorous, as in tho pigeon and hawk tribes. In the urine of birds 
it forms tho white part, in tho form of urato of ammonia, and it 
is still found as such in guano — a substance produced by tho 
long-continued action of the air on the urine (or excrement, for 
they are voided together) of sea-fowl. The only excrement of 
serpents, as, for example, of tho boa-constrictor, is a wliite semi- 
solid mass, which soon dries, and is pure acid urate of ammonia. 
In serpents, which are all carnivorous, it is very remarkable that 
the whole excreta (except occasionally hair and feathers, which 
pass undigested,) should take tho form of urate of ammonia. In 
diseased uriuo, uric acid is often deposited on cooling, and gene- 
rally of a reddish colour ; it also constitutes the most frequent 
form of gravel and of calculus, when deposited witliin the bladder. 
Acid urate of soda is found in the chalk-stones of gouty patients; 
and it is well known that gout is a disease closely allied to 
calculus of this kind. 

It is best obtained from the excrement (or urine) of the boa, 
which is powdered, and dissolved in 40 parts of boiling water 
by the gradual addition of caustic potash, till tho liquid is 
decidedly alkaline. The urio acid forms urate of potash, which 
dissolves, while tho ammonia escapes. The hot liquid, being 
filtered to separate impurities (and with tho above proportion of 
water it filters rapidly, while with less it crystallises on tho filter 
and chokes it up), is mixed with a decided excess of hydrochloric 
acid, when the uric acid is set free, and being insoluble, is 
deposited, at first, as a very bulky gelatinous hydrate, which in 
a few moments spontaneously loses water and shrinks into a 
orystallino heavy precipitate. This is well washed withi cold 
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watei^ and dried in the air, when it forms a shining powder, 
eomposod of distinct but minute crystals. If made from a cold 
saturated solution of urate of potash, the crystals are much larger, 
hut contain 17 '5 per cent, of water ; in this case 4 eq. of water 
are expelled at 212**, leaving the same substance as that pre- 
cipitated from a hot solution, which, when dried in the air, 
loses no weight at 212®. The latter is Cio N-t Os H- H 0 
=: Ur + H 0 ; the large crystals are hydrate, Ur, H 0 + 
4 aq^ • 

If pure white fragments of the urine of the boa have been used, 
the above simpTe process yields uric acid chemically pure, even 
when the solution in potash has had a decided yellow colour. 
This uric acid is snow-white, and is entirely dissipated by heat, 
leaving no trace of ashes. But if the boa’s urine have been 
impure, or if calculi have been employed to yield uric acid, in 
both of which oases the alkaline solution is brown, often very 
dark, and yields a coloured uric acid, or again if wo wdsh to 
extract uric acid from guano, we must first purify the uraio of 
potash by evaporating the alkaline solution till it crystallises in a 
mass, or passing carbonic acid through it to neutralise the free 
potash, when the acid urate of potash is deposited, and is washed 
on a filter with cold water, in which it is very sparingly soluble, 
till it is quite white. It is then dissolved in boiling water, and 
decomposed by hydrochloric acid as before. I have described 
thus minutely the preparation of pure and colourless uric acid, 
because none of the very interesting products derived from it can 
be obtained if wo employ uric acid with even a very slight tinge 
of colour. The presence of a mere trace of the colouring matter 
of urine I have found to exert a most remarkable influence on the 
oxidation of uric acid by nitric acid, an influence which I can 
only compare to that of a ferment in causing a peculiar decomposi- 
tion to take place. 

Uric acl®. requires 15,000 parts of cold and nearly 2000 of hot 
water for solution, and its solution reddens litmus. It forms salts 
with bases, especially with the alkalies and alkaline earths, all of 
which are insoluble or sparingly soluble. 

The salts of uric acid have been lately examined by Bensch, 
according to whom the common urates are acid salts, while the 
eq. of the acid is only half that above given, or C 5 Na H* O# = 
Cs Na H Oa + H 0. The neutral salts are C© Ka H Oa -f M 0, 
and the acid salts are Co Na H O 2 , M 0 -f Co Na H O 2 , H 0. 
Bensoh has obtained the neutral salts of potash and soda, which 
are much more soluble than the well-known urates of these bases, 
acid urates, according to Bensoh, The neutral urate of potash 
dissolves in 35 parts of hot water, is alkaline, and is converted 
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into the acid salt, both by water and carbonic acid. The acid 
salt requires 85 parts of boiling water for solution. The urates 
of soda are less soluble, and the acid urate of ammonia, the only 
salt formed with this base^ dissolves in about 1600 parts of water 
at 60% and 240 parts at 212% 

The only other urates hitherto examined by Benscli are tho 
acid salts of magnesia, lime, baryta, strontia, load, and copper. 
It would appear that, adopting his formula, the uric acid has a 
most remarkable tendency to form acid salts, and as it aj^ars 
also to form double salts, it is not easy to soe why he halves the 
formula of Liebig for the hydrated acid ; since the above oliaraeters 
are those which distinguish bibasio acids, and it would appear 
more consistent with the newly observed relations of the acid, to 
express the formula of Liebig, CioNiHiOe = Cio NilTsOs -f H 0 
by the following bibasio form + 2 11 0 than by the 

mouobasio form 2 (CoNa H Oa, II 0), If we adopt tho bibasio 
formula, then tho general formulm for the neutral and acid salts, 
as above given by Bensch, will become, respectively, CioX^lIaO* 

+ 2M.O,audCioN.HaO*+g^| . 

rHonxjCTs or the oxidation of uric acid. 

Uric acid is very permanent under ordinary circumstances, but 
is readily oxidised by powerful oxidising agents, such as peroxide 
of lead, peroxide of manganese, permanganate of potash, and 
nitric acid. 

1. Oxidation of uric acid by peroxide of lead , — If uric acid be 
mixed with twenty parts of boiling water, and peroxide of lead 
added in small portions to the liquid kept boiling, the brown 
colour of tho oxide disappears, and a heavy white powder is 
formed. When we have added about two parts of the oxide for 
one of uric acid, or, at all events, when the oxide begfhs not to 
lose its brown colour, the hot liquid is to be filtered, and on cooling 
it deposits a number of bard brilliant white crystals, of which 
more are obtained on evaporation. The mother liquid at last 
crystallises in a mass of very soluble prismatic crystals. These 
last are pure urea : tho first crystals are Allantoine, and tho 
powder is oxalate of load, mixod with a little carbonate, and with 
the excess of peroxide. Hence the products of this oxidation are, 
Urea, Allantoine, and Oxalic Acid. After describing allantoine, 
we shall be able to explain the reaction. 

^Allantoine . — N* IIs Oa , — S tn. Allantoic Acid.^Thh body 
was first observed in the allantoic fluid of the fmtal calf, which is, 
in fact, the urine of the fcctal animal. When ibis fluid is evapo- 
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rated, it deposits crystals allantoine, formorly called allantoic 
acid, whicli, however, is not an acid. ItsocciiTrcnee in the allan- 
toic ilnid— that is, as an ingredient in urine-*- and its artificial 
production from uric acid by a process of oxidation, are facts of 
very great interest when viewed in connection. It is best obtained 
from uric acid, as above described, or, as Wohler has recently 
shown, from the urine of calves by evaporation, when it crystallises 
out. It is a very indifferent, or neutral substance, find forms few 
con»^ojinds ; only one, with oxide of silver, has bi en described, the 
formula of which is C 8 N 4 ll 5 0ft-f Ag 0 = 2 0 (]. allantoine, minus 
1 C(]. water, and plus 1 cq. oxide of silver. 

When boiled wnth alkalies, it is resolved into ammonia wdiich 
escapes, aiul oxalic acid which (combines with the alkali. In 
fact, both allantoine, C 4 N 2 -fn 3 0 ,H, and oxalate of ammonia, 
f y Og -j- N H v O may be represented as formed of cyanogen and 
water, and it is obvious that tlio addition of .‘5 efj, of ivati'r to 
1 eq. of allantoine 'gives oxalate of ammonia, for C 4 + IlnOo 
= 2 (C'i <>3 -f* jS II 3 ). 

"We can now explain the formation of allantoine. 

1 C(i. uric acid ....... 

Plus 2 Q<[. oxygen (from 2 gep Pb Oa) = O... \ 
and '6 eq. water . . IfaOa J 

Together ...... 

Arc equal to 1 Cip urea 

2 eq. oxalic acid ..... 

1 erp allantoine .... 

Tugothor 

Or, in the form of an equation, 

Cio N* H* 0« -p O 2 + Ih (h =z Ci N;. n* O 2 + 2 C 2 0:, H- C. No H 3 O 3 . 

That ayantoiuo is closely related to uric acid and urea, further 
appears from the fact that 1 eq. uric acid, 1 tMj. urea, and 1 eq. 
water, addod together, aro exactly equal to the sum of 3 eq. 
allaiitoiiio. Cu, N, Hi Go + Ca Na H* Oa + H 0 = No JLyOu 
= 3(C4N2H3 03). 

2 . Oxidation of uric acid hy peroxide of manyanese, — This is 
performed mueli as the preceding, and tluTc appcjir to he pro- 
duced compounds, partly the same as those irom peroxide of 
lead, partly different. Of tho latter, one at least is orystallisable, 
but lias not been sufficiently examined. The subject requires 
investigation. 

3. JDy psrmaiiganate of potash, — In this oxidation also, some 
products appear, which arc obtained by peroxide of lead, such as 


m Cio N 1 11 iO*’. 

= }hOr, 

cr.Cj() N| IT7 Oil 

= JSMftOa ‘ 
^ Oi On 

rr Gy N0H3O3 

Cio N* 11 7 Oil 
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iirea ; and, in some forms of the; experiment at aU events, oxalic 
acid ; but I have also obs6rved the formation of a new acid, con- 
taining nitrogen, the precise nature and composition of vhiclx is 
not yet ascertained. 

4. Btj nitric acid , — This mode of oxidation of nric acid has 
been minutely studied by Liebig and Wohler, and they hayo. 
shown that it yieMs a very large number of new and important 
products, among wldch is again found urea, audiilso, under certain 
eircumstiine^'s, oxalic acid. The changes are best traced* VWion 
colourless nitric acid of a considerable ooucentration, of Sp. O. l*4o 
for example, is employed. 

1. Alloxan . — When uric acid is added, in small portions, to 
this acid, it is dissolved with a gentle and nniibrra eflervcsceuce, 
duo to the I'Hcape of pure carbonic acid and nitrogen gases, with- 
out any tjaee uf the rod vapours of nitrous acid. Hc:at is also 
developed, so that no external heat is rtMpnivd, and it may even 
he necessary to niodei'ate the reaction by ])lacing the vessel in 
eoid water. If too much uric acid be a(ldi*d at once, or if the 
mixture he allowed to got too hot, a violent reaction ensues, 
aecomiianied by co])ious rod fumes, after which the experiment 
cannot succ( ed, and must be recommenced with fresh matoiials. 
*^1110 presence of a trace of the colouring matte r of the urine 
infiillibl}' causes this violent reaction, even with a much weaker 
nitric acid, and thus prevents us from obtaining the desired 
result, oven to a small extent. In all these cases, the wliole 
seems to ho converted into oxalate and carbonate of ammonia. 
When the o})eration is properly managed, and a little j^ractice 
makes it quite easy, there appear in the warm liquid, after a 
certain quantity of uric acid has been dissolved, granular crystals 
of the new eom])ound, alloxan. If more uric acid bo added, it is 
still decomposed, and when the warm liquid (at about 120“) con- 
tains a great many oiystals, it is allowed to cool, wlieu 4)^e quan- 
tity of crystals greatly increases. They are now thrown on a 
filter stopi)cd with asbestus, and when they have drained, the 
acid liquor still in their pores is displaced by a little ice-cold 
water, which is added till tlie droppings have only a slight acid 
taste. The crystals are now dissolved on the funnel with water 
at 120°, and the filtered solution evaporated at that or even a 
lower temperature, till, on being set aside, it deposits large trans- 
parent crystals of hydrated alloxan, which are chemically pure. 
The mother liquid of these crystals, being gently evaporated, 
yields more, and the final mother liquid, which is now rather 
acid, from nitric acid, is added to the original acid mother liquor, 
to he used for other purposes, lly the above process, I have 
constantly obtained, without difficulty, upwards of from 90 to 105 

X 
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pacts of hydrated alloxan, quite pure, irom 100 of uric acid, 
besides what reiaaius in the mothdr liquid, and cannot be 
extracted in that form. Not more than 2 oz. or 8 oz. of nitric 
eoid should be used in one operation, and this quantity will 
decompose about one-third of its weight of uric acid, or more. 

The crystals of hydrated alloxan, when heated to 212®, lose 
about 27 per cent, of water, = 6 eq. The dry or anhydrous 
alloxan, which may also be obtained in crystals when a saturated 
soltfliiJa is evaporated in a warm place, is composed of Os Na 
H* Oio, which explains its formation from uric acid ; for CioN^ 
IJ4 Oo -f* Oa -f" II4 Os Na II* Oio Oa Na II4. Oat that is, 
uric acid phis 2 eq. oxygon and 4 cq. water, yields 1 eq. alloxan 
and 1 eq. urea. 

The urea, when formed, is in contact with hyponitrous acid 
(derived from nitric acid by the separation of 2 eq. oxygen,), and 
is immediately decomposed by it, 3rioldirig oxide of ammonium, 
which combines with some free nitric acid, carbonic acid, and 
nitrogen, which two last escape as gases. Ca Na Oa -b N O3 
= N Hi , 0 + 2 C Oi + Na . At the end of the operation, there- 
fore, the acid liquid, which has deposited crystals of alloxan, 
contains nothing hut alloxan, nitrate of ammonia, and free nitric 
acid. We may therefore express the final rcsxilt as follows : 
Cio N4 H4 O3 + 2 (H 0, N Ob) + 2 n 0 = Cs N2 H4 Oio + 

(NH4 0, NOb) -b 2C0a -f- Na. 

Alloxan is very soluble in water, also in alcohol. Its solution 
stains the skin pink, and gives to it a heavy sickly odour. Its 
taste is peculiar and almost acidulous ; hut, although it reddens 
litmus, it has not the chemical characters of an acid. It is a 
very remarkable substance from the numerous transformations 
which it undergoes, when subjected to the action of different 
re-agents. 

By th%action of soluble fixed alkalies, it is oonverftd into a 
powerful acid, alhxanxc acid : by the action of ammonia it yields 
another acid, mykomelinic acid : boiled with peroxide of lead, it 
is eonverted into urea and carbonic acid : by boiling with nitric 
acid it is changed into a new and powerful acid, parabanic acid ; 
by the action of sulphuretted hydrogen and other deoxidising 
jSgenjbs, H yields a now compound, aUoxantine ; with hydrosnl- 
of unmonia it gives a new salt called dialurate of ammonia ; 
^ith^, sulphurous acid it combines, forming a compound acid; 
alloxano^mlphurous acid : and with sulphite of ammonia it forms 
another hew salt called ihionwraU of ammonia. Such are the 
oompounds formed by the direct action of re-agcnts on alloxan ; 
but many others are produced by the action of ro-ngents on these 
singly or jointly. Thus, when alloxan and alloxantine are both 
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present in a hot solution, ammonia causes the development of a 
deep purple colour, and the deposition, on cooling, of the gold 
green crystals of murexide : acids acting on thionuratc of ammonia 
produce thionuric acid^ uramile and uramilic acid / acids acting 
on murexido produce murexan; acids acting on dialurate of 
ammonia separate dialuric acid ; ammonia, acting on parabanio 
acid, converts it into a new acid, oxaluric acid ; and by the action 
of heat on alloxanate of baryta, another new acid, tnesoxalic acid^ 
is produced. Alloxanio acid, when heated, yields leucotxiroc fveid 
and dijinan ; and alloxantiiie when boiled with hydrochloric acid 
yields alituHc and dilituric acids. We shall endeavour briedy 
to trace the formation and the relations of these remarkable 
products. 

2. Alloxanic Acid, — Its formula Cg Na Ila Os + 2 H 0. It is 
therefore isomeric with alloxan, and differs from it in this, that 
2 cq. water have become basic, and replaceable by metallic oxides. 
It is a bibasic acid. It is formed when solution of alloxan is 
mixed with barytio water, as long as the white precipitate first 
formed rcdissolvos with a gentle heat. When it begins to be 
permanent, a drop or two of alloxan is added to clear all up; 
aiid on cooling, alloxanate of baryta is deposited in small white 
crystals. From this salt the aoid is obtained by adding sulphurio 
acid, so as to separate all the baryta. The aoid solution on 
evaporating yields crystals of alloxanio acid. The acid, when 
neutralised by ammonia, forms, with nitrate of silver, a white 
precipitate, which, when boiled, becomes yellow, and is reduced 
with effervescence. When the solutions of its salts, with baryta, 
lime, and strontia, are boiled, they become turbid, depositing 
carbonates, while urea and a mesoxalate remain dissolved. The 
formula of the neutral alloxanates is Cs Na Ujj Oa , 2 M 0 -(- aq. ; 

that of th^ aoid salts is Ca N 2 Ila Os , ^ q | 

Sohlieper has lately studied the salts of alloxanio acid,^aud has 
confirmed the view above given. But he has also examined the 
products of decomposition of this acid, which are remarkable. 

When a solution of alloxanic acid is boiled to diyness, and 
pretty strongly heated in a capsule, carbonic aoid is given offj 
and, when at last the residue ceases to yield any gas, and fiowa 
smoothly, the addition of water causes the separation of a ory$tel- 
line powder in small quantity, which is leucoturic acid: whiie^the 
liquid contains a neutral body, dijluan, 

3. Leucoturic acid is white and crystalline, sparingly soluble, 
and not decomposed by nitric acid. It is dissolved by ammonia, 
with which it forms a orystallisable salt, and by potaSh, which, 
however, soon transforms it into oxalic acid and ammonia. Its 

I 2 
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composition is C« Hd 0« = C« Na Ila Os + II 0. It contains 
the elements of 2 eq. cyanogen Cit Na , 1 eq. oxalic acid Oa Os , and 
3 eq. water, IIs Oa . With three more eqs. of water, it is resolved, 
when acted on hy potash, into oxalic acid and ammonia. 

CsN2HaO« + 3HO=2(Nn3) + 3(02 0»). 

4, Dijluan^ the more soluble product of the decomposition of 
alloica;pic acid, is precipitated from the mpieous solution by 
absolute alcohol as a tiocoulent mass, which in vacuo dries up to 
a light bulky white powder, which, when exposed to the air, very 
rapidly deliquesces ; hence its name. It is an indifleront body, 
which is dissolved by potash, and rapidly decomposed in contact 
with that base. Its composition is, Co Na Hi Os, thus containing 
1 cq. of hydrogen more, and 1 eq. of oxygen less, than Icucoturio 
acid. When it is resolved into oxalic acid and ammonia, oxygen 
is probably absorbed from the air, unless hydrogen ho given off, 
or some other new product formed. Thus Co Na lit Ob -f 2 H 0 
-f- Oa = 3 (Ca Oa ) +2 (N lla ). This reaction has not been 
fully studied; but oxalic acid and ammonia are certainly 
produced. 

Sohliex>cr baa observed a third product, along with leucoturio 
acid and diduan, which appears to contain 1 eq. of hydrogen 
more and 1 eq. of oxygen less, than dilluan. This, however, 
is not established, from the small amount of the substance 
obtained. The three formulm exhibit the inverse variations in 
the hydrogen and oxygen. 

Leucotaric acid • , . , C0N2H3O0 

Difluan . CeNaHiOi 

The third product . . , . CoN2HGOt 

The fixmation of leucoturio acid and of ditluan from alloxanio 
acid is very simple. 

1 eq. leucoturio acid . . . , Co NttllaOo 

leq. diduau Co NaH^Oa 

4 eq. carbonic acid C* 0 # 

1 eq. water H 0 

2 eq. alloxanio acid . , . , , Cio NtHtOao 

5. Kydurilic Aetd.^Jn the preparation of alloxan, Schliepor, 
on one oeoasion obtained a new body, which proved to be the 
ammonia salt of a new acid, hydurilio aoid, Ci* Na Ha On . It is 
a bibasic acid, iss Cw Na Ha Oe -j- 2 H 0. It forms minute white 
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prisms, sparingly soluble in cold water. It may be viewed ns a 
compound of water and uryle (Cs N2 Oi ), for 3 (Cs Na Oi) -h 
10 H 0 2 (Cia NsHs On). Hence its name. 

It is evidently formed by an incomplete oxidation of uric acid, 
but Schlioper was not able to reproduce it. 

With nitric acid, it yields a new acid, Nitroliydurilic acid, of 
very similar external character, the empirical formula of wliieh. 
seems to be, Ca N3 II2 On. This is e(j>ual to 


1 eq. Uryle 

, 

. , 

. CsN- 0^ 

1 eq. Nitric Acid . 

, 

, , * 

N 0.^ 

3 eq. Oxygen 

. 

. 

Os 

2 eq. Water . 

. 

. 

112 Os 


Cs Ns ILOu 


And it is formed from 

2 eq. llydurilic Acid (anhydrous) , , Cm- X HcOis 

3 cq. Nitric Acid . . . . » Ns O15 

0 eq. Oxygen 

3 cq. Nitroliydurilio Acid . , . . Cm N»/1IoOj2 

Scldieper has further deteoted, in the same operation, iii which 
he observed the hydurilic acid, another new acid, of wliich, 
however, little is known. Its empirical formula was found to be, 
Cio N2 Hr, O9. It has not been named. 

6. Mesoxalic Obtained in combination with baryta, 

by boiling alloxanato of baryta ; or combined with oxide of lead, 
by adding alloxan in solution, to a boiling solution of acetate 
of lead. The baryta salt is pale yellow, and sparingly soluble ; 

the lead* salt white and insoluble. The former is C3 O 

the latter Cg O4 , 2 Pb 0 , The acid may be obtained fi*om either 
of these salts ; it crystallises, is very sour, and is probably 
bibasic, and has, also probably, tho formula Cg Ot, 2 H 0 , In 
that case, tho anhydrous acid is very remarkable as a new 
compound of carbon and oxygen, of the same class as mellitio 
and^bxalic acids ; hence the name. It is characterised by 
forming, when neutralised by ammonia, with nitrate of silver, 
a yellow ijrccipitate, which, w'hcn heated, is reduced with 
brisk efiervesoenoe. This is evidently the cause of the reaction 
of alloxanic acid, above mentioned, with nitrate of silver, 
Mesoxalio acid deserves and requires a very careful investi- 
gation, Its formation from alloxan or alloxanio acid, if its 
formula be C3 0*, is very easily explained; for 1 eq. alloxan, 
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mmu$ 1 e<|. urea, gives 2 eq. mesoxalio aoid4 Cs Na H 4 . Oio 
--Cs Na Oa=:Ca 08=2 O 3 0 *. 

7. Mykomelimc Acid^Ca N* Ha Os — ^is formed wlion ammo- 
nia acts on solution of alloxan ; wlicn a yellowish gelatinous 
precipitate of mykomelinate of ammonia soon appears. This 
boiled with dilute sulphuric acid yields a similar yellowish pre- 
cipitate, which, when dry, forms a powder sparingly soluble iu 
cold, more readUy in hot, water. It is decidedly acid. It is 
mykomelinic acid formed by the reaction of 2 cq. of ammonia on 
1 eq. alloxan. Ca Na H* Ojo -f 2 N H., = Cb N* Hs Os -f 5 H 0. 
It would appear to dilfer from allantoino, only by 1 eep of water ; 
for 2 eq.^of tillanteino are Vs He Oo. 

8. Parahanic Acid — Ca N 2 Ok -f- 2 11 0 — is formed when alloxan 
or uric acid is heated with an excess of nitric acid, and tho 
solution concentrated until on cooling it forms a soft crystalline 
mass. This is dried on a tile, and tho dry crystals are purihed 
by solution in hot water, filtration, and recrystalU^ation. A 
large quantity of parahanic acid may easily be obtained from 
the acid mother liquors of alloxan. When pure, the acid is 
beautifully white and crystallised, very acid, and very soluble. 
It is characterised by its great permanence in the free state, for 
it may be boiled with nitric acid, as its preparation shows, and 
at the same time by its extreme proneness to change in contact 
with bases. Thus, if neutralised with ammonia in the warm 
solution, it deposits, on cooling, a crystallised salt, which is 
oxalurate of ammonia. Tho same change takes place with all 
bases except oxide of silver, so that the parabanato of silver is 
the only salt of this very powerful and remarkable acid which 
can be obtained. To bo converted into oxaluric acid, parahanic 
acid only requires 3 eq, of water, Tho production of parahanic 
acid is very simple, I. From uric acid. CioN^lI^Ofl -f 0* 
-f H8 Oa = Ca Na Oa + 2 C 0* -f Oa Na Ok, 2 H 0, 
2. From alloxan, C» Na H* Oio -h Oa = 2 C Oa + 2 H 0 + C« 
Na Ok, 2 HO. 

9. Oxaluric Acidf — C« Na Hs Ot 4-11 0, — Foimod by the 
action of basCA on parahanic acid. C® Na 0 * 4 - K 0 4 - 3 H 0 
ss Ca Na Ha O 7 , K 0 . The acid is obtained by adding dilute 
sulphuric acid to a hot saturated solution of oxalurate of ammonia, 
prepared by the action of ammonia on parahanic acid. On cooling, 
the oxaluric acid is deposited as a heavy white powder. When long 
boiled in water, it is decomposed into oxalate of urea and free ox- 
alic acid. In fact, it contains tho elements of 2 eq. oxalic acid 
and 1 cq. urea. 2 C 2 Os 4- ^2 N* H* Oa =CoN 2 H 3 * O7, H 0 , 
It is also oharaoterised by forming with oxide of silver a white salt, 
which dissolves in hot water, and crystallises beautifully on cooling. 
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The oxalurate of ammonia — N H 4 0 4- Ca Na Ha O 7 — ^is 
formed whenever a solution of alloxan, or alloxantino in water, 
or of uric acid in nitrio acid, is evaporated with excess of 
ammonia; and where colouring matter is present; as when 
ammonia is made to act on the acid in the mother liquors of 
alloxan, the oxalurate is often dci>ositcd in radiated hemi- 
spherical concretions, which sometimes attain the size of an inch 
or two in diameter, and are very hard/ When decolorised by 
animal cliai’coul, it forms small, soft, flexible needles. I Jjavo 
found that this salt, when exposed to heat in a retort, yields 
ammonia, hydrocyanic acid, and much oxamide, besides water, 
and perha[^ other products, while a dark residue is left. 

10. AlloxanosulphurouH Acid, — When to a cold saturated solu- 
tion of alloxan there is added a strong solution of sulphurous 
acid in water, till the smell of the acid, which at first disappears, 
becomes permanent, and tho mixture is now neutralised by the 
addition of a strong solution of potash, avoiding excess of tlio 
latter, it soon deposits on standing, as I have found, regular and 
beautiful crystals, perfectly transparent, and of a strong vitreous 
lustre. These arc3 the potash salt of a new acid, which may ho 
called Alloxanosulpluirous acid. Tho acid is not yet known in 
the separate form, hut it appears to contain 1 eq. of alloxan, 
united to two of sulphurous acid. This acid requires investigation. 

11. Thionurie Acid^Cs Na Ht Sa Ou=:(Cs Ns lU Os, 2 SO 2 ) + 
2 HO — is formed when sulphite of ammonia, with excess of base, 
is added to solution of alloxan, and tho whole boiled for a few 
minutes, or until crystals appear in the hot liquid. On cooling 
it forms a semi-solid mass, from tho separation of a large 
quantity of thioiiurato of ammonia in beautiful silvery crystals, 
which are to bo Avashed Avith cold water, and dried on a tile. 
From this salt thionurate of lead is prepared, and this, being 
decomposed by sulphuric acid, yields thionurie acid. Tho acid 
is crystalliaahle, hut very soluble. It is hibasic, and c<>atains tho 
elements of 1 eq. alloxan, 1 eq. ammonia, and *2 eq. sulphurous 
acid, not however as such, for the elements of 2 eq. water haA’o 
assumed the basic form. 

Its most striking character is, that when its solution is heated 
it becomes turbid from tho deposition of a new compound, 
uramile, and in the liquid mlphuric acid may noAV he found, 
Avhioh was not previously present. Cs Na II 5 Os 4 - 2 S Oa = 
Cs Ns II 5 Ofl 4 * 2 S Oa ; so that tho sulphurous acid obtains 
oxygen from the rest of the aoid, and becomes sulphuric acid, 
leaving uramile, Cs N 3 Ha Oo . 

Thionurate of Ammonia — (Cs Ns Ha Os , 2 S Oa ) 4* 2 N Hi 0 
4- 2 aq. — ^is formed as above described. When its solution is 
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misred 1 eq. of hydroohlorio acid, half the ammonia is 
remoyed, and by evaporatioii we obtain and thionurate of ammonia 
in* minute silky needles. But when the hot solution of thionurato 
of ammonfa is mixed with an excess of acid, the thionuric acid 
is set free and instantly decomposed, uramile being deposited. 
Little is known of the other thionurates. 

12. Uramile^ Ca Na ITs Oa . — Its formation has been described 
above. It occurs either as a crystalline powder, or in dendritic 
or ^pathery crystallisations, of very beautiful aspect. It dis- 
solves m ammonia and potash, and the solution absorbs oxygen, 
becoming purple, and depositing green crystals of muroxidc, 
or of potassium-murexide. When boiled with peroxide of mer- 
cury, and a very little ammonia, it is also converted into 
niurcxide. Boiled with caustic potash, or with dilute acids, it 
is said to yield uramilic acid. — ^Nitric acid re-converts it into 
alloxan. 

13. Uramilic Acid, — Obtained, by Liebig and Wohler, by eva- 
porating acid thionurato of ammouia, or uramile, with dilute 
sulphuric acid ; also, it is said, by boiling uramile with potash. 
It appeared to these chemists as fine prisms, very soluble in 
water, and its analysis indicated the formula Cm Ns ilaoOis; 
which might be derived from 2 eq. uramilo by the loss of 1 eq. 
ammonia, and the addition of 3 eq. water. 2 ((V Na Hs Oo) -f 
2 H 0— N H3=: Cm Ns HioOis. But this acid has not been 
again obtained, and its existence is still doubtful. 

14. AUoxantinCj Ca Na Hs Oio. — Obtained in large quantity by 
diluting the acid mother liquid of alloxan with 3 or 4 parts of 
water, and passing a current of sulphuretted hydrogen through 
it. In a short time sulphur is de^wsited, and then white crystals 
of olloxantino. When a large quantity has formed, it is collected 
with the sulphur, on a filter, washed with a little cold water, 
and the filter with its contents then boiled with a large quantity 
of water. • The solution filtered while hot, and with the addition 
of a few drops of hydrochloric acid, deposits, on cooling, a large 
crop of pure crystals of aUoxantine. The acid liquid, filtered 
from the first deposit, often, on standing a day or two, deposits 
a large additional quantity of alloxantine. This alwa) s happens 
if too much sulphuretted hydrogen has been used ; for that con- 
verts the olloxantino partially into dialurio acid, which is more 
soluble, but by absorbing oxygen from the air, is reconverted 
into aUoxantine, and thus deposited. 

Alloxantine may also be obtained by deoxidising a pure solu- 
tion of alloxan, cither by sulphuretted hydrogen, or by other 
deoxidising agents ; or by heating a solution of alloxan to the 
boiling-poiat, either by itself or with the addition of dilute 
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miaeral ocids, when alloxantino is formed and deposited on 
cooling. But the process above given for converting into allox- 
antine ♦he alloxan of the acid mother liquor, which , cannot . be 
purified by crystallisation, is so productive, and yields alloxantine 
so pure, that, if we have to prepare alloxan, we need never bo at 
a loss for alloxantine. 

The formation of alloxantine from alloxan by sulphuretted 
hydrogen is easily explained, for these compounds only differ 
by 1 eq. hydrogen, which the alloxan takes from sulpliMrt4ted 
hydrogen. Oxidising agents, by converting this hydrogen into 
water, readily reconvert alloxantine into alloxan. Cs !Na II 5 Oio 
+ 0 = 110 + N2H4O10. 

When the crystals of alloxan, with 7 cq. of water of crystal- 
lisation, which are not so permanent as the usual forms, are 
kept ill a slightly moist state (or perhaps when moistened by 
tho separation of part of the water of crystallisation at a certain 
temperature) they undergo a gradual change, the result of whiob 
is the formation of a large quantity of pure alloxantine, along 
with at least one other substance, more soluble in w^ater and 
crystallisable. This substance has acid properties, but 1 have 
not boon able to complete ‘its examination. The production of 
alloxantine from alloxan in this case is not yet accounted for, 
nor do we know what becomes of that portion of tho alloxan whicli 
yields hydrogen to the rest, to convert it into alloxantine. The 
new body has many projicrties in common both with alloxan and 
alloxantine, but it must differ from them in composition, 

Alloxantine forms white, hard, brilliant crystals, which never 
exceed a certain small size. Tt is very sparingly soluble in cold 
water, much more so in hot water. Its solution is characterised 
by giving with solution of baryta a deep violet precipitate, which, 
with excess of baryta, changes to white; and by instantly 
reducing nitrate of silver, forming a black powder of silver, the 
alloxantine passing into alloxan, or oxalurio acid, Tlib crystals 
of alloxantine,. heated to 300°, lose 3 eq. of water. 

In the preparation of alloxan, it is necessary, as has been 
stated, to bo very careful that the first solution of the crystals 
formed in tho nitric acid should not be heated too strongly, 
because, as this solution contains free nitric acid, alloxantine is 
formed at a certain temperature ; and besides, even a pure solu- 
tion of aUoxan, if boiled, is partly converted into alloxantine. 
Tlie action 6i diluted nitric and other mineral acids on alloxan 
ij to produce, from 2 eq, alloxan, 1 eq. alloxantine, 3 eq, oxalic 
acid, 1 eq. ammonia, and 1 eq, cyanic acid, the latter, with 3 eq. 
water, producing bicarbonate of ammonia. When solution of 
alloxan is boiled alone, it is converted into alloxantine, parabanio 
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add, and carbonic acid. 3 (Cs Na H* Oio) =5 2 (C3 Na H5O10) + 

C4SaHaOe4-2COa. 

In all tlxose, or in similar cases, the presence and th^Helative 
proportion of alloxantine contained in alloxan at any period, may 
be judged of by the colour of the precipitate formed in baryta. 
If pure white, no alloxantino is present ; if slightly pink, it is 
present in small quantity ; if deep violet, all, or nearly all, the 
alloxan has been converted into alloxantine. 

it if^when both alloxan and alloxantine are present, that the 
addition of ammonia produces the deep purple colour, and the 
green crystals of murexide. When ammonia acts on alloxantine 
alone, it gives rise to uramile, and, finally, to oxulurate of 
ammonia. 

One most remarkable change which alloxantine undergoes is 
that caused by the further action of sulphuretted hydrogen. If 
that gas be passed through a hot solution of alloxantine, sulphur 
4 b precipitated, and an acid liquid is obtained, which, if neutra- 
lised by carbonate otf ammonia, forms a salt in soft white silky 
crystals, the dialurato of ammonia. Alloxantine, by the action of 
hydrogen, which removes 1 eq. oxygen, is converted into dialuric 
acid. 

15. Dialuric Acid^ Cs Na H3 O7 -f- H 0 =: Ca Na Hi. Oh — pro- 
Sboed by the action of sulphuretted hydrogeu on alloxantine, 
Ch Na Ha Oio + II S =: S 4- 2 no 4- Cs Na lU 0 «. It is best 
obtained, in combination with ammonia, by adding a sliglit 
excess of hydrosulphuret of ammonia to a solution of alloxan 
or alloxantine, when a copious crystalline precipitate appears. 
This, when boiled, dissolves in the liquid, and on cooling is 
deposited in minute silky prisms, which arc white, but in drying 
become pink or. even deep red. They should be washed on ,tUo 
filter, first with diluted hydrosulphuret of ammonia, then ^vith 
alcohol, to which a little hydrosulphuret has been added ; and 
lastly, wiih pure alcohol, and dried by pressure in blotting-paper 
and in the vacuum of the air-pump. They may thus be obtained 
white, or very nearly so ; and when onoe quite dry, they are 
permanent. When this salt is dissolved in hot and moderately 
strong hydroohlorio acid, crystals of dialuric acid arc deposited 
on cooling. These crystals resemble somewhat tliose of alloxantine, 
but are larger, and not so brilliant. Their solution, and the 
crystals themselves under watm*, absorb oxygen, and are soon 
changlsd into alloxantine, from wMch dialurio acid only difiers by 
1 eq. oxygen "iand 1 eq. water, 

Dialuric aetdi is a powerful acid. Its salts are insoluble or 
sparingly soluble, and only permanent in the dry state. The 
duilurate of ammonia, above describod, is the most interesting. 
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16. AUturie Acid , — Tkis acid is formed wlion alloxantine is 
boiled with hydrochloric acid, and was discovered by Schliepcr. 
It is sAble in 15 or 20 parts of hot water, and is deposited on 
cooling as a bulky orystaUino powder. It is not altered by nitric 
acid. Its formula is Co Na Ha 0* = Co Na Ha Oa 4* H 0. When 
heated with potash, ammonia is disengaged, and the addition of 
an acid causes a precipitate of a new body, apparently composed 
of Cis Ns Ho Oio -j- K 0. Such a body might be formed from 
6 ec^. alituric acid + 4 cq. oxygen + 2 eq. water, the whole— t"eq. 
ammonia. 

17. Dllituric Acid, — This is found in the liquid obtained when 
the preceding acid is purilied from alloxantine by nitric acid, in 
combination with ammonia. The acid refains the ammonia with 
such force that it has not yet been obtained in a separate form. 
The ammoniacal salt is Cs Na II Os N H* 0 + H 0 ; and the 
acid is supposed to be bibasic, Cs Na H Oa + 2 H 0. 

It is probably a coupled acid, for it contains the elements o#' 
3 o(p cyanic acid, 2 eq. carbonic acid, and 8 eq. Mater, 3 (Ci 
N 0) + 2 C Oa + 3 ^ = CaNallaOio. The silver salt explodes 

when heated, which is rather favourable to this view. 

18. Murexide, Syk. Farpurate of Ammonia, — Formed, as 
already mentioned, when ammonia acts on a solution containing 
botli alloxan and alloxantine, which explains its production when 
ttimiionia is added to the solution of uric acid in dilute nitric acid, 
alter evaporation to a certain extent ; also, when uramile or 
miirexan is boiled, witli red oxide of mercury or oxide of silver, in 
water, with a few drops of ammonia, or when uramile or raurexau 
is dissolved in ammonia and exposed to the atmosphere \ and in a 
great variety of circximstances from all the preceding oompounds, 
or nearly all of them. 

On tlio small scale, 4 grains of alloxantine and 7 grains of 
hydrated alloxan, are dissolved together in oz, by njeasure of 
water by boiling, and the hot solution added to J oz, by measure 
of a saturated or nearly saturated solution of carbonate of 
ammonia, the latter being cold. This mixture has exactly the 
proper temperature for the formation of murexido ; and it does 
not, owing to its small bulk, remain too long hot. It instantly 
becomes intensely purple, while oarbonio acid is expelled; and 
as soon as it begins to cool, the boautifid green and metallic- 
looking crystals of murexido appear. As soon as the liquid is 
cold, these may be collected, washed with a little cold water, and 
dried on filtering-paper. I have obtained them, by the above 
process, and on this small scale, of from 2 to 3 lines in length. 
When made with larger quantities, tho crystals are always 
smaller, owing, probably, to some ofiect of the slower cooling of 
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the lar^jcr mass of liquid, as continuedpheat is not favourable to 
their formation. If we do not oaro about having tlm finest 
crystals, we may prepare mnrexide in large quantity b^idding 
solution of alloxan to a boiling solution of alloxantino, and 
cautiously adding cold solution of carbonate of ammonia, till 
the mixture has become nearly black, and the green crystals 
begin to appear. The vessel being removed from the fire, de- 
posits a very large quantity of murexide. In these processes, 
th<J^ residual liquid is still coloured, and is alkaline from excess 
of ammonia: if kept, it loses the red colour, becomes yellow- 
ish, and if evaporated, yields much alloxanate of ammonia in 
crystals. 

Mui’exide is one of the most beantifnl products of chemistry : 
the crystals arc metallic green by reflected light, like the can- 
tbaridcs fly or the gold beetle, and deep red by transmitted light. 
Their solution is deep purplish red, and they dissolve in potash 
with the most splendid purplish blue colour that can be imagined; 
this, however, soon disappears. When their solution is acted on 
by a dilute mineral acid, it is decolorised, and deposits a shining 
scaly crystalline powder, of a pale yellow colour, which is 
murexan. The same compound is obtained when acids are added 
to the solution of murexide in potash, after the purple tint has 
disappeared on digestion in a gentle heat. 

The composition of murexide is uncertain, and there arc 
diflerent views of its constitution. According to some it is a salt 
of ammonia ; and this view is supported by the fact that, with 
salts of baryta and oxides of lead and silver, it yields purple salts, 
which, according to Fritesoho, contain the same acid that in 
murexide is combmed with ammonia, and which may be called 
purpuric acid. But murexide is not a compound of ammonia 
with the purpuric acid of Trout, for when that body (murexan) is 
dissolved in ammonia, it only forms murexide by absorbing 
oxygen nom the air, and yields other compounds at the same 
time. Again, the action of sulphuretted hydrogen is inconsistent 
with the view of murexide being a salt of ammonia, and in many 
of its relations it more resembles a neutral body — such as a 
compound of amide. Its products of docomposition are very 
numerous, and altogether the subject is one of much difficulty. 
Possibly there may be, two substances similar in appearance, but 
distinct in constitution; one a salt of ammonia, the other an 
indifferent body, or an amidide. The great discrepancy in the 
results of analysis, as obtained by Liebig and Wdhler on the one 
hand, and Fritzsche on the other, as well as some diflerenoes 
in the properties ascribed to it by different chemists, lead to some 
such conclusion. The formula considered by Liebig and WOhler 
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the most probable, all things considered, but not established, is 
Cl 2 Na Ua 0» ; another somewhat less probable, is C 20 Ns Hio Ou. 
Both o#thos 0 will enable us to account for its production in 
different circumstances. The formula of Fritzsche, which agrees 
with his analysis, is Cio Na Ha On = JST Ha -f Cio No Hs On, 
The salt formed with nitrate of silver is, Cia" Na Ho On -J- Ag, 0, 
which would exhibit the unusual phenomenon of ammonia, instead 
of oxide of ammonium, being replaced by oxide of silver ; anc^^the 
baryta compound is Cio No Ho On H 0 + Ba 0. AdmittiugHhe 
formula) of Fritzsche for the silver and barium compounds to be 
correct, those are not demonstrated to be salts of purpuric acid ; 
but besid('s this, his formula for murexido does not enable us to 
explain its production in any case. In these circumstances, wo 
shall not attempt to explain the formation of murexido, further 
than to point out, that it appears to require the presence of a 
compound intermediate between alloxan and alloxantine (tho 
former losing oxygen, the latter gaining it), and of ammonia : and 
that it is not the only product. 

19. Murexan, Syn. Purpuric Acid, Co Na H 4 06(?) — Foimed 
by tho action of acids on murexido, but along with several other 
products. It appears of a shining powder, composed of scales 
generally pale yellow, sometimes pale brown, never cpiito white. 
It is insoluble in water or nearly so, but the liquid filtered from 
it has always a peculiar opalescent aspect and play of colours. 
It dissolves in potash and ammonia, and the solutions become 
purple, by absorbing rapidly oxygen from the air, and finally 
deposit green crystals. When boiled with peroxide of mercury, 
water, and a little ammonia, it yields murexide. It dissolves in 
oil of vitriol, and is precipitated unchanged hj, water. In all 
these characters, except in its external aspect, it coincides entirely 
with uramile, and it is not impossible that it may hereafter bo 
found to bo uramile, disguised by the presence of a foreign sub- 
stance. For the present, however, its analysis compels us to 
distinguish it from uramile. 

The following products have been described by Schlieper and 
Stadeler. They include a fifth mode of oxidation of uric acid. 

20. Zantanuric Acid, Cs Ns n4 Os , H 0, or N* Hb O 12 , 2 H 0. 
According to Schlieper, uric acid, when acted on by a mixture of 
ferridoyanide of potassium (red prussiate of potash) and caustic 
potash, is oxidised, and yields this acid in combination with 
potash. In the first instance allantoino and carbonic acid are 
formed, Cxo NsHsOs + Os + 2HO=2 (C 4 N 9 HsOa) + 2 C Os . 
The allantoine, in contact with potash, takes up 2 eqs. of water, 
and is then resolved into lantanurio acid and urea. 2 (0* Ns Ha Os ) 
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+ 2 H 0s=C8 N* m 0»; and Cs N*H8 08=C> Nj H* 08 + 
Cs Ni Hi Oa . 

21. mdantoic Acid, Cs Os, H 0. ^ Aceor«ng to 

Schlieper this acid is formed when allantoine is dissolved in 
caustic potash, and its formation is the first stage in the process 
described in the preceding section. It may bo obtained in com- 
bination with oxide of lead, by dissolving allantoine in cold 
solution of caustic potash, and allowing tlie solution to stand about 
tw(i»dn^9. After the addition of acetic acid in excess and water, 
acetate of lead causes a precipitate of the lead salt. The anhydrous 
acid is polymeric with oxamidc, but the atoms are obviously 
arranged in a different manner, since, when boiled wdth alkalies, 
it yields no oxalic acid* 

22. TIroxanic Acid, Cio Ns Ho O14, or Cio Ns II 7 Oia, 2 H 0. 
(Stadeler). When a solution of uric acid in excess of caustic 
potash is left to itself, it deposits by degrees, along with acid 
urate of potash, crystals of the potash salt of this new acid. The 
acid crystallises from its solution in hot water in tetrahedra or 
in irregular feathery prisms. It is formed from uric acid by 
the addition of 8 oqs. of water, and tbe separation of 1 eq. of 
ammonia. Thus, 

Uric Acid. Urcxanic Acid. 

(Cio Ni Hi Oo ) + 8 H 0 = (Oio Na Ho Oi* ) + N Ha . 

23. Uroxih, Cs Ns Hr Os . (Stadeler). When uroxanic acid 
is heated to 212°, it loses carbonic acid and water, and uroxil© is 
left as a yellowish coliorent mass. 

Uroxanic Acid. Uroxilo. 

Cxo Ha H« Ou = 2 H 0 + 2 0 Oi + (Cs N 3 II 7 0» ). 

XJroxile contains 2 eqs. of water more than uramile, and it is 
isomeric with dialurate of ammonia ; but it is quite distinct from 
that salt.*^ 

The recent very interesting researches of Rochloder on caffeine 
or theine have led to the discovery of some very remarkable 
relations between some of the products ©f oxidation of colfoine 
and those of uric acid just described. Liebig had long ago pointed 
out that the action of caffeine on the body probably depended on 
the fact that its composition was related to that of uric acid ; and 
Roolileder has obtained, among various other curious i)ro(iuots, 
one analogous to alloxantine, and another equally analogous to 
murexide. These will be afterwards described, and we shall then 
see that it would appear that alloxan, alloxantine, murexide, &o., 
have their homologues in the Caffeine series, the investigation 
of which ^nll doubtless throw much light on the true constitu**; 
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tion of these oompounds. We shall return to this subject under 
caffeine. 

Having now described the numerous products of tho oxidation 
of uric acid by nitric acid, we are prepared to understand the 
nature of the radical supposed to bo common to most of these 
compounds. 

Urylb. Ul. = 4 0 0 + 2 CaN. 

Syk. Cyanoxalic Acid, — This radical is unknown m ^’he 
separate form. It contains the elements of 4 cq. carbonic oxide 
or 2 eq. oxalyle (Ca Oa ), and 2 eq. cyanogen. Hence the name 
cyanoxalio acid. Assuming it to exist, wo have the following 
series ; — 

national forimiliB. Names. Empirical formulw. 


Ul 

+ 1 eq. iinvi 

z=: Uric Acid 


Cu) N. 

lU 

0*» 

Ul 

+ 0 + 5 110 

= Alloxantine 

r= 

Cb 

Na 

Ha 

Olo 

Ul 

+ 0 ‘i + 4 U 0 

= Alloxan 

=: 

Cs 

Nu 

H* 

OlU 

Ul 

+ 4 H 0 

= Diahiric Acid 


C8 

N 2 

H* 

Oh 

Uh +10HO 

= Hydurilic acid 

= 

2(Ci2 

Na 

Ha 

Ou) 

Ul 

+ N0r, +03 1 

+ 2 HO J 

Nitrohydurilic 1 

acid J 

. 

Ca 

Na 

n2 


Ul 

+ NH5 +2H0 

= Urainile 

= 

Ca 

N3 

Ha 

Oa 

Ul 

+ 0i+4H0 1 
+ NH 3 + 2 SO 2 f 

=: Thioauric acid 

r= 

Ca 

m 

Ht 

Oi4 S 2 . 


The ready conversion of these compounds one into another is a 
strong argument for the existence of the radical uryle. But the 
rational formula) above given do not represent what we suppose to 
be the actual aiTangement ; they only point out by what simple 
means, as the addition or removal of oxygen, or ammonia, or 
water, the elements of the new compounds might bo supplied. 
The other derivatives of uric acid are probably compounds 
of different radicals : thus, parabanio and oxalurio acids each 
contain only 6 eq. of carbon, and cannot therefore be expounds 
of uryle. 

The above brief sketch of the products derived from uric acid, 
will serve to show tho inexhaustible variety of new products, 
which one complex body may yield. Notwithstanding all that 
has been done, we must consider this subject as merely opened 
up, and a further prosecution of it will infallibly lead to many 
interesting and valuable results. 

APPENDIX TO URIC ACID. 

1. Uric or Xanthic Oxide , — This is a very rare ingredient of 
prinary calculi* Its formula is Cb Nb Ha Oa , which, taken 
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doiible,. differs from uric acid only by 2 eq. oxygon. Henoo its 
nain^ of uric oxide.^ It; is soluble in potash and precipitated by 
acids as a white powder. It dissolves in nitric acid, and the solu- 
tion evaporated to dryness leaves a yellow residue; hence the 
name of 3tanthio oxide. It is said to occur in^inall quantities in 
some hinda of guano. 

2 . Ct/stid Ojriihy Co NIXo Oi. S2.— -Another very rare form of 
calculus. It dissolves both in acids and alkalies, and lias tho 
oliftraftters of an organic base, forming crystalline compounds 
with acids. It is remarkable from tho large quantity of sulphur 
it contains. 

3, Guanine^ Cio IS'o Iln O 2 . — This' compound has boon dis- 
covered quite recently in guano by Unger, wlio at lirst sii])[>osod 
it to bo identical with uric or xanthic oxide, but subsc([ueiitly 
found it to bo a distinct compound. It seems to be a base, 
somewhat analogous to urea; for it unites with liydrochloric, 
sulphuric, and nitric acids, forming crystallisal)lo salts, among 
which arc acid salts, with hydi'ochloric and nitric acids ; a very 
rare phenomenon. 

Guanine is a white powder, insoluble in water. lake other 
organic bases, it forms a double salt when its liydroclilorato is 
mixed with bichlorido of platinum. This salt crystallises in hno 
orange yellow crystals tho formula of whicli is (Cio Nn II5 O2 , 
n Cl) + 2 Pt CI2 4 - 4 n 0 . It is remarkable that guanine forms 
no basic salts, as most weak bases do, but only neutral and acid 
salts; 

Hyperuric Aciiliy). — ^This acid was also discovered by Unger, 
who obtained it by acting on guanine with a mixture of hydro- 
chloric acid and chlorate of potash. Its formula, according to 
Unger’s experiments, is C10N4 Hr Oo, which differs from uric 
acid by I eq, water, and 2 eq. oxygon ; hence the name. Unger 
conjectures it, from the analysis of the silver salt, to be bibasio 
Cio N't 63 Or -j- 2 H 0 ; but the want of material has prevented 
him from fully investigating this curious acid ; and ho marks its 
formula, and even its name as doubtful. 

The acid forms short rhombic prisms, colourless and of 
brilliant lustre. When heated, it yields hydrated cyanic acid, 
water, and a residue of carbon. This might occur with the 
formula above given, for Cio Na Hs Oo = 4 (C2 N 0 , II 01 
+ HO + C 2 . 


XTII. Bkkzoylb. Bz = Cl* Ha O2 . 

This is the radical of Benzoic Acid, of oil of bitter almonds, 
and of an extensive series of compounds. The radical is not yet 
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known with certainty in the separate form, although a compound 
exists, leaving the same composition. (Seo Bentilew) We shall 
describe first the benzoic and afterwards the other compounds 
derived from, of connected with it* 

1. Benzoic Acid. O 14 IlaOa, HO=Bz 0, HO, or Bz Q«, IT. 

This acid is found in gum benzoin, mixed with some resins ; 
and it alho occurs in the urine of herbivorous ^nitnajs, under 
certain oircuuistaucos. It is also formed by the oxidation of the 
oil of bitter almonds. It may be obtained from benzoin by sub- 
limation, the powdered gum being gently heated on an iron plate 
forming the bottom of a broad and sliort cylinder, the top of 
wdiich is covered with bibulous paper pasted tightly down to the 
sides, wdiiJe another cylinder slides over tho upper end of the 
first, to prevent tho escape of tho acid. The vapours of tho acid, 
which is very volatile, pass through the paper, and forming 
crystals, are there retained, falling on its upper surface. The 
following method, however, is far more productive, as in the 
process of sublimation some of tho acid is always docomptisod. 
Benzoin is dissolved in strong alcohol, and to the hut solution 
there is added hydrochlorio acid in quantity sullicient to preci- 
pitate the rosin ; tho whole is then distilled. The benzoio acid 
passes over under tho form of benzoio ether (benzoate of oxide 
of ethyle) : and when the greater part of the liquid has been 
distilled off, water is added to the residue, and distilled as long 
as any ether passes over with it. When this ceases tho hot 
water remaining in tho retort is filtered, ami on cooling deposits 
part of the benzoio acid in crystals. The bpnzoio ether and all 
the distilled liquors arc now treated wdth caustic x>otash, until 
all tho ether is decomposed, and the solution, now containing 
benzoate of potash, is heated to boiling, and supersaturated 
with hydrochloric acid. On cooling it deposits the benzoic acid 
in crystals. By this means tho whole benzoic acid of tho benzoin 
is obtained. 

When tho urine of the cow is evaporated to a small bulk, and 
hydrochloric acid added in excess, a quantity of crystals is depo- 
sited. These arc sometimes impure benzoio acid alone, sometimes 
a mixture of that acid, and of hipjniric acid. Kther dissolves tlio 
former, and leaves the latter. The other being distilled off, the 
benzoio acid is purified by combining it with lime, and precipitating 
tho acid by the addition of hydrochloric acid ; or by dissolving it 
in boiling water, and adding nitric acid, which destroys tho 
colouring matter. 

Benzoio acid is also formed, as will be explained hereafter, by 

K 
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boiling bippnrio acid with strong hydrochloiio acid. Lastly, 
benzoio acid is a very frequent product of the oxidation of nitro- 
genised or albuminous organic compounds. Its radical is, there-* 
fore, one of the products of the decomposition of very complex 
organic molecules. ^ 

Benzoic acid forms line, light, prismatic crystals, or flexible 
pearly scales. When pure, it has no smell, but by heat it 
acquires the odour of benzoin or of vanilla, and as commonly 
prspaiied it has a very pleasant odour derived from the presence 
of some foreign compound which accompanies the acid, and is 
not easily separated from it. It is very fusible and volatile, 
and its vapours are very irritating, provoking cough. It is 
inflammable, burning with smoke. It is sparingly soluble iu 
cold water, more ^o in boiling water ; it dissolves also in alcohol 
and ether. 

With bases it forms salts, many of which are crystallibahle. 
Their general formula is Bz 0, M 0, or Bz Oa, M. When the 
alkaline and earthy benzoates are heated in close vessels, they 
yield carbonates, while new products distil over, such as benzone, 
benzole, naphthaline, &o. The benzoate of j)ei*oxide of iron, 
3 Bz 0 + Fea Os, has a reddish white colour, and is insoluble.. 
Benzoic acid, in the form of benzoate of ammonia, is therefore 
Bomotiraos used as a means of separating peroxide of iron from 
some other bases. But its use requires mjiny precautions, and it 
is quite inapplicable if alumina, gluciiia, yttria, or zirconia be 
present. Benzoate of silver, Bz 0, Ag 0, is sparingly soluble, and 
w hen formed in hot solutions crystallises on cooling. 

Benzoic acid appears to bo the starting-point, or lowest member 
of a series of homologous acids, of which two more are kno\vn 
namely, the Toluylio and Cumiuio Acids, It will be seen by the 
following table, that the common difibrence here, as in the scries 
to which Formic, Acetic, and Yalerianio acids, and the other 
volatile ely acids belong, is C» H* . And in this, as in the former 
case, tlm analog in properties is as remarkable as the analogy in 
composition. The acids of the benzoio series aro crystalline 
volatile, and when heated with bases, yield oromatio oily oom-^ 
pounds, which are oarbobydrogens, homologous, like the acids 
fi'om which they are derived, of which benzole is the type. From 
these oils various compounds are derived, of which we shall only 
liere mention a remarkable series of homologous bases, that of 
which Aniline or Fhenylamino is the type. 
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Bekzoic Sekibs. 


Benzoic Acid 
Toluylic Acid 
(?) 

Cumlnic Acid 


CuHfl Oi 
O4 

C16 Hio O4 
C 2 U Hi!1 0* 


Benzole Cia Ha 
Toluole Ci 4 Ha 
Xylole C16 H 10 
Cumole Cie Hia 


Aniline Ci* H? N 
Toluidine Ci* Ho N 
Xylidino Oio Hn N 
Oumidino Cis Hia N 


It will be seen that one acid, that with 18 eqs. of carbon, is 
not yet discovered, but it will probably soon be formed, as the 
corresponding members of the two other series are already 
known. We shall return to the benzoic series hereafter. The 
table here given is merely a specimen, to illustrate the nature of 
the group. There are many more series, connected with the throe 
above given. 


AirnTDROtrs Benzoic Acid. 

Cl* H.O»,or Cm Hio 0 .= ]■ 

This remarkable compound was discovered by Gerhardt, and 
is the typo of a numerous class of compounds, the anhydrous 
organic acids, or anhydrideSy for they are not true acids. 

The anhydrous benzoic acid or benzoate of bciizoylo, may be 
formed in various ways; either by the action of chloride of 
benzoyle on benzoate of soda, or by that of chloride of benzoyle 
on oxalate of potash ; or by that of oxychloride of phosphorus 
on benzoate of soda. Tho first process is as follows, 

Ci* n.O,, CI+ Na 0, Ci.H.O. = N.a Cl + ci* HsOs } 

In the second, wo have, 

c* 08K« +2(Ci*H.o.,a)=2Kci+ citnio! } 

In the third, chloride of benzoyle and phosphorous acid are 
first formed by the action of tho oxychloride of phosphorus on 
the benzoic acid, and this subsequently acts on another portion 
of benzoate of soda, as in the first process. 

In all those processes, the materials ore gradually mixed in a 
large flask, and then heated, with constant agitation, to a tem- 
perature of about 265° or 270° F., till the smell of chloride of 
benzoyle has disappeared, Tho mass, when cold, is washed with 
cold water, to remove the chloride of potassium, and the inso- 
lublo residue is the anhydride. It may be purified by dissolving 
it in the smallest possible quantity of hot alcohol, which, on 
cooling, deposits it in brilliant oblique prisms. There is always 

K 2 
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a loss, froia the formation of benzoic ether, and if too muoli 
alcohol be used, but little of the acid will be obtained. When the 
quantity is considerable, it is best purified by distillation. It 
distils at a high temperature, about 690® F., yielding a colourless 
oil, which, on cooling, ciyatallises in acute rhombs or acicular 
prisms. It melts at 107*^ F., and on cooling, crystallises like 
sulphur and bismuth, so that by pouring off the remaining fluid 
when the solidification is half finished, very fine crystals may bo 
obtained. 

The solutions of this anhydride in alcohol or ether are perfectly 
neutral, but it easily passes into benzoic acid when boiled with 
water, especially if a base bo present. 

With ammonia it forms benzamide ; with aniline, benzanilide. 
With caustic potash and other bases it is converted into 
benzoates. 

We shall see that many other anhydrides or anhydrous acids, 
as they are called, having the composition of anhydrous acids, 
but no acid properties, may be formed in tlie same way, and have 
analogous properties. The methods generally pursued are those 
here described, only using the salts of other acids instead of 
those of benzoic acid. 

The double formula above given for this anhydride is derived 
from the type water, thus written, jj q | which oorrresponds to 

CiiHsOa, 01 
CiillsOa, OJ 

Now tho occurrence of double anhydrides is in favour of the 
double formula}. Wo shall see that anhydrides may bo formed 
containing 1 cq. of one anhydride and 1 eq. of another; for 
example, the anhydrous accto-benzoic acid, (or acetate of bon- 
Zoyle, or benzoate of acetyle, for it may be named by all these 

names) which is Cis Hs Oo evidently oV 0 | 

ing to the type water, thus § q | . 

2. Hyduret of Benzoyle. Ci* H« Oa =: Bz H. 

Syn. Essential oil of hitter almonds , — When bitter almonds, 
after being macerated with water for a day or two, are distilled 
with tlie water, there is obtained a fragrant oily liquid, heavier 
tlian water, which contains, besides hyduret of benzoyle, benzoic 
acid, hydrocyanic acid, and benzoine, a solid compound isomeric 
with the hyduret of benzoyle. To purify it, this oily liquid is 
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distilled along with a mixture of protochloride of iron and slaked 
lime, which retain the two acids, and the benzoiuo remaiuiog 
behind, the pure hyduret passes over. 

It is a colourless transparent liquid, of a high refractive power. 
It has a peculiar and very powerful smell, and it is on this 
account that the crude oil is so much used in perfumery. Its 
odour has been coinpiired to that of hydrocyanic acid, but this 
has arisen from the fact that the crude oil contains both ; for on 
comx)aring the two, both pure, no great similarity can be per- 
ceived. It ought, however, to be borne in mind that the com- 
mercial oil is higlily poisonous, because it contains hydrocyanic 
acid, though the hyduret of benzoylo is not poisonous, llyduret 
of bemsoyle boils at 356®. 

When exposed to the air, it absorbs 2 eq. of oxygen, and is 
converted into pure crystallised benzoic acid. Bz H -j- Oa = Jiz 
O, II 0. Heated with caustic potash iu close vessels, it yields 
benzoate of potash and hydrogen gas, which is disengaged. 
K 0, U 0 + Bz H = K 0, Bz O -f- II. It is still more easily 

converted into benzoate of potash by an alcoholic solution of 

X)otash ; tlie alcohol hero swims above tho salt, and holds in 
solution an oily matter not yet examined. 

1 have found tliat the benzoate of potash, formed by the action, 

of an alcoholic solution of potash in the crude oil of bitter 

almonds, is very soluble iu alcoho], from which it crystallises in 
cooling a hot saturated solution, in a mass of fine silvery or 
I)early scales. The benzoate of potash, made directly from 
benzoic acid, is very sparingly soluble in hot alcohol, and crys- 
tallises differently. The cause of this difference is still unknown; 
but it may depend on a difference in the amount of water of 
crystallisation, or on the absence of such >vatcr in one of the 
salts ; or on one salt being neutral, tho other acid, in constitution. 
I did not find, however, any such difference, so far as I have 
examined them. ^ 

WJien hyduret of benzoylo is mixed with a little hydrocyanic 
acid, and placed in contact with aqua potassm, lime water, or 
baryta water, it is gradually converted into tho solid crystalline 
compound, isomeric with itself, which is called beuzoiue. When 
mixed with aqua ammonim, and gently heated, it produces a new 
compound, hydrobenzamidc. With chlorine and bromine, if dry, 
it yields chloride and bromide of benzoyle, with liydrochlorio and 
hydrobromio acids ; if water be present, benzoic acid is likewise 
formed, part of which combines with some unchanged hyduret of 
benzoyle. 

3. Chloride of henzoyle^ formed by the action of dry chlorine on 
the hyduret, is a colourless liquid, of a strong disagreeable odour. 
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It is formed as follows : Bz H + Cli == Bz Cl + H Cl. With 
1kie alkalies it yields benzoate of the alkali^ and chloride of the 
metal; Bz Cl 4- 2 K 0 = K 0, Bz 0 -f K Cl. With dry 
ammonia it yields benzamide : with alcohol it produces benzoic 
ether and hydrochloric acid. Ae 0, H 0 -f Bz Cl = Ae 0, Bz 
0 4- H Cl. When acted on by metallic bromides, iodides, 
sulphurets, or cyanides, it produces metallic chlorides, and 
bromide, iodide, sulphurot or cyanide of benzoyle. When it acts 
salts of organic acids, it gives rise to anhydrous organic 
acids or anhydrides (see above). The bromide of benzoyle is a 
crystalline solid, iu other respects analogous to the chloride. The 
iodide and sulphuret of benzoyle arc also crystallisable : the 
cyanide is a liq^uid having an odour like that of ciunainon. 

4. Benzamide. Cu N Hi O 2 = Ct* Its Oa + N Ha = Bz Ad. 

This compound is formed when dry ammonia acts on chloride 
of benzoyle, Bz Cl 4- N > H =» Bz, N Ila 4* H Cl : also when 
hippuric acid (which see), is boiled with peroxide of load, and 
when anhydrous benzoic acid is acted on by ammonia. When 
prepared from the chloride, it is accompanied by sal ammoniac, 
formed by the hydrochloric acid produced, with the excess of 
ammonia. This is removed by cold water ; and the benzamido 
being dissolved in hot water, crystallises on cooling. It forms 
fine soft needles or pearly scales, very fusible and volatile. Like 
other amid ides, it yields ammonia when boiled with alkalies, 
while a benzoate is formed, 

6. FormoWiUc Acid. { + H 0 = Po Oa , 

This compound, which is a striking example of a coupled acid, 
is obtaiued by adding to distilled water some crude oil of bitter 
almondsf which always contains hydrocyanic acid (see Amygda^ 
/iwe), and evaporating to dryness along with some hydrochloric 
acid. From the dry mass, ether dissolves the new acid, w^hich it 
deposits as a crystalline powder by evaporation. In this process, 
the hydrocyanic acid, under the influence of hydrochloric acid, is 
converted, along with the elements of water, into formic acid 
and ammonia. The latter combines with tlie hydrocyanic acid, 
the former with the hydurot of benzoyle, yielding forinobenzoilio 
acid. With bases this acid forms salts, in which the quantity of 
base neutralised is exactly that which would be neutralised by 
the formic acid alone. Their formula is M 0 4- Fo Os , Bz H ; 
by which it is seen that the hyduret of benzoyle has entered into 
the radical of the acid, without altering its power of saturation \ 
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and perhaps the rational formula of the acid ought rather to be, 
(Fo 0* , I3z II) 4 - H ; and that of the salts, (Fo O* , Bz H) -f M ; 
which exhibits this view still more clearly. 

6. Benzoate of Hyduret of Benzoyle. H)8 Oe = Bz 0, HO + 2 Bz H. 

This compound is formed when moist chlorine is passed 
through the oil of bitter almonds. Hydrated benzoic acid is 
formed, which unites with the unchanged hyduret. The action 
of moist chlorine in producing hydrated benzoic acid is as fol- 
lows : Bz H 4 - 2 H 0 + Ch = 2 H Cl + Bz 0, H 0. The new 
compound is crystalline, insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether. It is volatile without decomposition. An alcoholic 
solution of potash dissolves it, and converts it into benzoate of 
potash. 


7. Hippnric Acid. Cia N Hs Os + H 0. 

This acid is found in very considerable quantity in the urine 
of herbivorous animals, such as the horse and cow, more especially 
when stall-fed. It has also been lately discovered by Liebig in 
human urine. It is easily obtained by boiling down to a small 
bulk the fresh urine of the horse or cow, after adding an excess 
of milk of lime, and acidulating with hydrochloric acid. On 
standing, the liquid deposits brown crystals of hippurio acid, 
which may be decolorised by boiling with excess of lime, and 
enough of boiling water to dissolve all the hippurate of lime, and 
adding to the strained solution hydrochloric acid in excess, when 
the hippurio acid is deposited. A repetition of this process renders 
it quite white. If benzoic acid be present, it is removed by ether. 

The pure acid forms pretty largo semi- opaque four-sided 
prisms, sparingly soluble in cold water, very soluble in hot water, 
and in alcohol. When heated, it melts, and gives off benzoic 
acid, benzoate of ammonia, and an oily matter, Wxiich has 
a very fragrant odour like that of the tonka bean. By nitric acid 
it is converted into benzoic acid. Heated with peroxide of 
manganese and sulphuric acid, it yields ammonia, carbonic acid, 
and benzoic acid ; boiled with peroxide of lead, it yields benzamido 
and carbonic acid. 

AVith bases it forms salts, most of which are soluble and 
crystallisable. 

Hippurio acid may be viewed in two ways ; first, as a com- 
pound of benzamido with an acid, C 4 H Os (fumario or aconitio 
acid P) and it is remarkable that Schwartz, who has lately studied 
the hippurates, observed a very great similarity to the fumaratos ; 
as if the hyduret of benzoyle were simply taken up into the 
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molecule of these salts, without much affecting their properties ; 
secondly, as oom]:) 08 ed of hyduret of bonzoyle, hydrocyanic acid, 
and formic acid. Either view readily accounts for its easy 
decomposition into benzoic acid and other products. As an ingre- 
dient of the urine, this acid is important ; and we shall hereafter 
see that benzoic acid, taken into the system, appears in the urine 
as hippurio acid. 

But Dessaignos has recently shown, tliat, when hippurio acid is 
bovled* with stronger acids for some time, it is decomposed, and 
yields benzoic acid, which crystallises on cooling ; while tho 
mother liquid, on further evaporation, yields iinc crystals of tho 
salts formed by tho combination of glycocine with llu‘ acid 
employed, In fact, glycocine, according to Dessaignes and to 
Horsford, is a basis quite analogous to urea; and its salts, with 
the mineral acids, form dt)uble salts, and appear to act as acids, 
which is also the case with uroa. If to 

Hippnilc Acid . . , . , . . . (’i«j N IIo Ob 

We add 2 eq. Water IL O 2 

Oi- N HaO» 

And from the sum deduct 1 eq. hydiated benzoic acid , (h* IIo 0* 

There remains Ci N Ub 6* 

And this is the formula of glycocine, Hippurio acid, therefore, 
may be regarded as composed of anhydrous henzoio acid and 
anhydrous glycocine ; as a coupled benzoic acid, in which glyoocino 
is the copula, which does not affect the neutralising power of tho 
benzoic acid. Hippurio acid, when acted on by nitric acid, yields 
a new acid, nitrohippurio acid, very similar to hii)puric acid. Its 
formula is Ci» iNa H» Ou>, and it is hippurio acid, in w’hich 1 eq. 
of hydrogen is replaced by N 0* , or nitrous acid. 

We have seen that hippurio acid may be regarded as consti- 
tuted in^ree ways ; namely, as 

FumAric Acid. 

Benzamido Ca* N H? O 2 + C* H Oa, H 0 = Ci» N Ha Ob , II 0. 

Formic Acid. 

^^5°^ }CuHoO. +C,N H + O.H 0,no = C.,N n,0., H 0. 

Olyoocino, dry. 

Benzoic acid, dry CuHsOs + C*N H«Oa = CiaN HsOb, H 0, 

But the recent researches of Soooloff and Strecker tend to show 
that a fourth arrangement is the true one. They regard hippurio 
acid as the amide of a new acid, lenwghjeolio acid, Cia Ha 0$ = 
C 18 H7 Or t H 0. Supposing this acid to act on ammonia, the 
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result would bo, as w^li amides generally, Oj^lTa Ob -f N 113 = 
2 I J 0 + Cis N 1I« Os , HO. On this view, the name and constitu- 
tion of hippuric acid will be bcnzoglyoolamidic acid = Cjs II? Oo 
N II2 , and tho addition of 2 cqs. of water will suflice to convert it 
into benzoglycolatc of ammonia, as is the case with other amides. 
AVhen it is heated with acids, however, a dilFerent result ensues ; 
benzoio acid being formed on tho one hand, and glycocine on the 
other. The reason of this will presently appear. 

Benzoghjcolic Acid^ Cis Hr Or , H 0 = Cis Hs Os . This acid is 
formed when hippuric acid is acted on by hyponitrous acid, an 
agent which generally reproduces from amide tho acids which 
had yielded them. Cis N Ho Go 4- N O3 = IfO 4- ^2 -f Cis lU O3 . 
This reaction is of itself a strong argument in favour of the idea 
that hippuric acid is the amide of bcnzogly colic acid. This acid 
is crystalline, spaiingly soluble in cold water, soluble in alcohol 
and other. It is decomposed by heat, and even by boiling with 
water. Its salts arc generally soluble and crystallisable. AVhen 
boiled with acids, it is rapidly decomposed, yielding benzoic acid 
and a now acid, glycolic acuh 

Glycolic Acidy Ct Ha Os , II 0 = C4 Hi Go . This acid is formed 
in tho manner just described. Thus, Cis Us Gb -H 2HG = 
CuJla G.J, -}- Ct IH Ge. AVhen puriiied, it forms a syrup, like 
lactic acid, which is decomposed by heat. In fact, glycolic acid 
is homologous with, and perfectly analogous to, lactic acid, 
Co Ho Go . Benzoglycolic acid is composed of dry benzoic and 
dry glycolic acid. Cis Hs Gs = Cii Hs O3 -j- Ca Hs Gs . And 
glycocino (glycoooll) is the amide of glycolic acid. C^.H4 0a-|- 
JS" JIs = Cl N Hs Gi -f- 2 11 0. We can now see how it is that 
hippuric acid, although it be the amide of beuzoglycolic acid, does 
not yield that acid and ammonia, wlion boiled with acids, but 
benzoic acid and glycocine. The benzoglycolio acid is at first 
formed, along with ammonia ; but it is immediately decomposed 
into benzoio and glycolic acid, and the latter, with the rmmonia, 
forms water and glycocine. 

It has been stated that glycolic acid is tho low^est member of 
a homologous series of acids, of which the next is lactic acid. 
The only other member known is the fifth, and that has only been 
discovered, not named nor studied, llesides this, we have 
glycocine as tho first member of a homologous series of bases, of 
which alanine is the second, and leucine the fifth. And in like 
manner, benzoglycolio and hippuric acids must be the lowest or 
first members of two other homologous series of acids. Of the 
former of these two, the second member is known, namely, 
benzolaotio acid, which is quite analogous to benzoglycolio acid. 
Thus wo have 
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Glycocino Series. Alanine Series. ^ Leucine Series. 

Glycolic acid G* H4 Oe Lactic acid Co Ho Oo Lencic acid Oia H12 On 
Glycocine C* N Ho 0* Alanine CeNH7 04 Leucine CwNH»sO* 

Hlppurio acid Cis N H« Co ? Oao N Hu Oo ? Gao N Hu Oo 

Of the intermediate series, with Cs and Cio, as well os of those 
with Ci4 and upwards (in the first acid and base, corresponding to 
gljfcoljo acid and glycocine) nothing is known ; but these will in 
time ho discovered. 

PHODirCTS OF TUB TaANSFORMiiTION OF THE COMPOONnS OF 
BKNZOYLE. 

1. Hyposulphobenzoic Acid. Ci4H*03 + S2O5 + 2 H 0. 

A bibasio acid. Formed when anhydrous sulphuric acid acts 
on crystallised benzoic acid. Ci* Hs O3 , H 0 -{- 2 S O3 = ( j 1, 
Hi O3 -f Sa O5 + 2 H 0. The acid is soluble and crystallisable, 
and forms with baryta a soluble and crystallisablo salt, from 
which the acid may be obtained by the action of sulphuric acid. 
It forms two series of salts, one with 2 eq. of fixed base, the other 
with 1 eq. of fixed base and 1 eq. of water. 

2. Bromobeuzoic Acid. C23 Ho Br Ob + 2 H 0. 

A bibasio acid. When the vapour of bromine is allowed to 
act on benzoate of silver at the ordinary temperature, there is 
produced this acid, along with bromide of silver and hydro- 
bromic acid. 2 eq. of benzoate of silver and 4 eq. of bromine 
yield 1 eq. bromobenzoio acid, 1 cq. hydrobromic acid, and 2 eq. 
bromide of silver. 2 (Cx* Ho O3 Ag 0) -f . Br* = Gas H® Br. 
Oa + H Br -f 2 Ag Br. Ether dissolves the acid and deposits 
it on evaporation, in a confused mass of crystals, very sparingly 
soluble !li water. When the acid crystallises, it takes up 2 
eq. of water. With bases it forms salts, which are generally 
soluble and crystallisable. Their general formula is Gas Ho Br 
Os, 2 MO. 

3. Nitrobenzoic Acid. G14 H4 N O7 , HO* 

Formed when nitric acid acts on bonzoio acid. It is a 
crystalline volatile acid, and contains the elements of benzoic 
acid, in which 1 eq. hyponitrio or nitrous acid has been 
substituted for 1 cq. hydrogen. Ci* Hs O3 — H H Oj, 

== 0x4, O3 ; and the basic water of the benzoic acid unites 

with the new acid as with the old. 
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4. Benzole. C12H0. 

SYif. Benzine, Benzene, Ph^ne, — Ocoura in the volatile 
liquids coiideusod from oil gas ; but is best obtained in a state 
of purity by distilling 1 part of ciystallised benzoic acid with 
3 of slaked lime. It is a limpid, colourless liquid, of an agreeable 
etherial odour. Its Sp. G. is 0*85 ; it boils at 186®, and at 32® it 
becomes solid. It is insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and 
ether. In its formation, 1 eq. of benzoic acid yields 2 eq. carbonic 
acid and 1 cq. benzole, the carbonic acid uniting mth the* liAio, • 
Cx4 Hft O3, HO = Cia Ho -f 2 COa. 

5. Sulphohenziilcy C12 Hs S Oa . When anhydrous sulphuric 
acid acts on benzole, a viscid mass is formed, from which, by the 
addition of water, is separated a new compound, which may 
be dissolved and crystallised by means of ether, Cia He -f* 
S O’* = 11 O 4- Cia Hs , S Oa . Sulphobcnzide is quite neutral. 
G. Hyposulphohenzidic Acid , — ^This acid is found in the liquid 
from wliieh the preceding compound has been deposited. Its 
formula is C12 Hs Sa Os , -f 0. It may be viewed as formed by 
the action of 2 eq. of dry sulphuric acid on 1 eq. of benzole, 
Cia Ho 4- 2 S O 3 = Cia Hs , Sa Oo H 0 ; or as formed by the 
combination of sulphobcnzide with oil of vitriol, C12 Us S Oa 
4- H 0, S O 3 . Either view readily explains its formation. The 
acid is best obtained pure from its salt with oxide of copper 
(which crystallises very easily), by the action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. It is very soluble and may bo crystallised. It has 
a very acid taste, and neutralises bases, forming crystallisublo 
salts, 7. Nitrohenzohy Cia II5 N Oi. Syn. Nitrobenzide , — Formed 
when benzole is dissolved to saturation in fuming nitric acid, 
and wat(5r added to the liot solution. On cooling, the nitrobenzole 
falls to the bottom as a heavy oil. It is, at 60®, a yellow liquid, 
very sweet to the taste, with an odour like that of cinnamon ; 
it boils at 434®, and solidities at 37®. Its Sp. G. is 1*209. It is 
insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and ether. It ® formed 
from 1 cq. benzole and 1 eq, nitric acid, C12 He + N 05=:^ 
H 0 4- O12 Hsi N O4,. By the action of reducing agents, such 
as sulphuretted hydrogen, nitrobenzole loses the whole of its 
oxygen, and taking up 2 eqs. of hydrogen, it is transformed into 
aniline, Cia N II7 . (See Aniline,) Nitrobenzole may be viewed 
as benzole, Cia Ha , in which 1 cq. hydrogen is replaced by nitrous 

acid, Cia I while in aniline this cq. of hydrogen is replaced 

by amide ; Cia Hr N = Cia ^ | . By the further action of 

nitric acid, nitrobenzide is oonverted into dinitrobonzole, Cia H* 
NaO»=: Cwg I in which a second eq. of hydrogen is 
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replaced by nitrous acid. This compound, acted on by hj'dro- 
Bulphuret of ammonia, yields nitraniliiie, a base, tlie formula of 

which is Ci2 | N, corresponding to aniline C12 Hr N. 

8 . Azohenzide^ C12 H5 N. — This compound is formed when an 
alcoholic solution of nitrobenzidc is distilled with dry hydrate of 
potash. After the alcohol has distilled, the azobenzide vola- 
tilises, forming large red crystals, fusible at 160 ®, boiling at 380 ®, 
la^th^ production of this compound alcohol takes a part, and 
there are formed, besides azobenzide, aniline, water, and oxalic 
acid, which remains combined with the potash, 2 (Cis lls N 61.) 
+ Ci He O2 =: C12 He N + C12 II7 N + C2 O3 -f 3 U 0 . 

9 . Chloride of Benzole^ CI0. — Formed when chlorine gas 

and benzole arc exposed to the sun’s rays. It is a colourless crystal- 
line solid. 10 . Chlorobenziney C13 II3 Cls . — Obtained by distilling 
the preceding compound with hydrate of lime, as a colourless 
oily liquid. — Bromine forms with benzole analogous compounds. 

Benzole, as already hinted, is the starting-point of a series 
of homologous compounds, the general formula of which is 
Ca Hn — d, and the common diftbrunce, added at each step, is 
C2 H2, These compounds are all fragrant aromatic volatile oily 
^ liquids, or as we rise in the scale, fusible solids. They all admit 
of their hydrogen being replaced, apparently to the extent of 1, 2, 
or 3 eqs., by chlorine, bromine, nitrous acid, and amide, and in 
the last case they give rise to bases, of which aniline or phenyla- 

mine, C12 H? N, or €12 ^ | > type. Here we see amide 

combined with the group C12 Hs, Ho (benzole) minus H.) 
Hence aniline may be regarded as ammonia N II2 , H, in which 
the last cq. of hydrogen is replaced by C12 Ho . To the group 
we give the name phenylo, and hence aniline is also called pho- 
nylamine. Benzole may bo regarded as the hyduret of phenylo. 
C12 Of course the homologues of benzole, namely toluol 0, 

xylole, and cumole, as tliey yield bases homologous with aniline, 
give rise to a series of groups or radicals, homologous with 
phenyle, and the general formula of which is Cn Hu — 7 . Since 
benzole, although derived from benzoic acid, which contains 14 eqs. 
of carbon, has itself only 12 eqs, of carbon, it cannot contain the 
radical henzoyle, but is itself a new radical, derived from it ; just 
os aoetyle, derived from ethyle, contains 2 oqs, of hydrogen less 
than ethyle. The following table will show some of the deriva- 
tions of benzole, and indicate the homologoiis series to which 
each belongs. Only the compounds connected with benzole are 
here named, the formula) only of those higher in the series being 
given; — 
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11, BeBzopIxenone. CmHioDassOwHs + Ci4n5 02f 

Tbis oompound, wliich may bo regarded as formed by the union 
of the radicals phonyle and benzoyle, is obtained, along with other 
products, when benzoate of lime is distilled with a little lime, A 
red liquid passes over, which is rectified. These then distil, first 
benzole or hyduret of phenyle, mixed with other bodies ; then, 
the temperature rapidly rises till it reaches 600 ® F., the receiver 
is changed, and tho liquid, which distils between 000® and 020®, 
is collected apart. It is nearly pure benzophenone, and on stand- 
ing concretes into a mass of crystals. It is purified by recry.stal- 
lisation in a mixture of alcohol and ether. It forms very fine 
large transparent crystals, which are rhombic prisms. It melts 
at 115 ® F,, and boils at 600 ®; is insoluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol, and still more in ether. 

Its formation from benzoate of lime is thus explained, 2 (Ca 0 , 
Ci4 Hs Oa) = 2 (Ca 0 , C Oa) -f Cae Hio Oa. 

The presence of benzoic is due to a secondary decomposition, for 
honzoio acid, with excess of lime, yields benzole ; and benzo- 
phenone, with caustic alkalies, also yields benzole and h( nzoate. 

But along with the henzophenone are found two carbohydrogens, 
are isomeric or iwlymerio with naphthaline. These ure 
%)th crystalline, fusible and volatile, but differ in their solubility 
in alcohol and ether. Naphthaline is C20 Ha , and if we suppose 
these bodies to he, one C20 IIs , isomeric with naphthaline, and 
the other Cao His, polymeric with naphthaline, we can understand 
their formation from henzophenone. For 2 (C26 Hio O2 ) = 2 C Oa 
4- Cao Hs + Cso Hia. 

With nitric acid, henzophenone yields a new compound, in which 
2 eqs. of hydrogen are replaced by 2 eqs, of Nitrous Acid. Tliis 

is hinitrohenzophenone, Ca« 2 ^ | O2 . When this is acted on 

by sulphuretted hydrogen, it yields a compound which has been 
called ffdVine, from its yellow colour, but which is really diphe- 
nyle-urea, that is urea in which 2 oqs. of hydrogen arc replaced 

by 2 eqs. of phenylo. Cao 2 ^ | Oa -f 12 H S = R12 -f 8 II 0 

4- Cas Hia Na Oa. This last formula is that of the now body, for 
urea ^ Ca H4 Na Oa , and diphcnyle-uroa is Ca o tt 1 i 
Na^a-CasIliaNaOa. 

T|[0 mixed . liquid obtained by distilling benzoato of limo was 
formerly , ^desc^ibed as benzene Cw Hs 0 ; a formula in itself im- 
{>robat>leii from the occurrence of an odd number of eqs. of carbon. 

j^ro^nt more 6xa^| knowledge of these curious products, 
we i^d^debWd to Chailcel 
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12. Hydrobenzamide. C!4s His Ni • 

When 1 vol. hyduret of benzoyle and 20 vol. of strong aqua 
ammoniae are exposed in a hermetically scaled vessel to a tem- 
perature of from 105® to 120®, it k converted after a time into a 
crystalline mass, which is to be washed with ether. The residue 
dissolved in alcohol, yields, by spontaneous evaporation, regular 
oiystals of hydrobenzamide. In its formation, 3 eq. hyduret of 
benzole, and 2 eq. ammonia, produce 1 eq. hydrpbenztoido 
and 6 eq. water. 3 (Ci* He Oa) + 2 N Hs = C*a His Ka + 

6 HO. 

Hydrobenzamide, by the action of heat, or by boiling with 
caustic potash, is converted into the base amarine, isomeric 
with it. 

Nitric acid acts upon hydrobenzamide, producing nitrohydro- 
henz amide, in which 5 eqs. of hydrogen are replaced by 5 of nitrous 

acid, C« 

When this substance is boiled with potasb, it is transformed 
into nitramai'ino, a base, isomeric vrith it, and which is amarine, 
with 5 eqs. of nitrous acid replacing 5 eqs. of hydrogen. 

Tf, in preparing hydrobenzamide, we eraj)loy the crude oil of' 
bitter almonds, we obtain a yellow resinous mass, which is a 
mixture of hydrohenza^fiide, henzhy dr amide ^ azohenzoyle] eindazotide 
of henzoykj all of them discovered by Laurent. 13. Benzhy^ 
dramide is isoraerio with hydrobenzamide, but is not converted, 
like the former, into hyduret of benzoyle and sal ammoiiiao by 
the action of hydrochloric acid, 14. Azohenzoyle, Gw His N 2 , 
is much leas soluble in alcohol than the preceding. It is derived 
from benzoyle as follows : — 3 (Ci4. Hs Oa ) -f- 2 N Hs == C*a His 
Na + 6 H 0. 15. Azotide of benzoyle^ Cm. Hs N, is quite inso- 

luble in boiling alcohol. It may be derived from anhydrous 
benzoic acid as follows : — Ci* Hs Os -f N Hs = Ci? Hs N 
+ 3HO. 

It may here be mentioned that aniline, which is analogous to 
ammonia in constitution and relations, also acts on hyduret of 
benzoyle, and gives rise to a new body, hydrobenzanilide, analo- 
gous to hydrobenzamide. 1 eq. of the hyduret, and 1 eq. of 
aniline, losing 2 eqs. of water, yield 1 eq. of hydrobenzanilidb, or 
benzoylanilide, as it is called. Ci* lie Oa 4- Gia Ht N = 2 H 0 -f* 
Cae Hu N. No 'doubt, methylamine dud ethylamine, which are 
so much more analogous to ammonia, will yield analogous 
products. 

Even urea, a substonoe which, though , feebly basic, is yet not 
analogous to ammonia in constitution, acts ^ a somewhat siAillar 
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way on the Jbyd^et of benzoyle, yielding water and a new pro- 
duOt, benzoyle-nreido, Coo Hm Nb Ob . Thus, 3 (Cit Ho Oa) + 
4 Cs Ha Ifa Oa= 6 H 0 + Coo Hob Nb Ob. 


16. Benzostilbine. CaiHuOs. 

Hoclileder has shown that when hydrohcnzamide is heated with 
fused potash, till the mass begins to blacken, three new sub- 
stanejs are formed ; namely, a yellow oil in very small quantity, 
and two solid crystalline compounds, Benzostilbine and Benzo- 
lone, Benzostilbine is best obtained by heating only till the mass 
becomes like gamboge. It is then purified by solution in alcohol, 
which dissolves it readily when the yellow oil is present. When 
the oil is destroyed by a little chlorine, the benzostilbine is imme- 
diately dej osited in small colourless crystals of silvery lustre, 
which are insoluble in water, sparingly solublo in alcohol, and 
soluble with a blood-red colour in oil of vitriol, from which water 
precipitates it unchanged. 


17. Benzolono. OuIIiO. 

^ia compound is formed in greatest quantity when tho 
mixture of hydrobenzamide with potash is heated till it becomes 
blackish brown. The mass is thon washed with water, and 
dissolved in oil of vitriol, to which it gives a splendid red colour. 
The addition of weak alcohol now causes the benzolono to 
separate in small crystals. 

It is obvious that the two preceding compounds contain the 
whole carbon of the hydrobenzamide, without any of its nitrogen, 
and they may both be derived from it by the addition of 3 oq. of 
water, and tho elimination of 2 eq, ammonia, 


1 eq. hydrobenzamide 
3teq. 'Water 

may yield 

1 eq. benzostilbine . 

1 e(i. benzolono 

2 eq. ammonia 


. 0*3 Hi« Na 
. lb, Ob 

C *2 Hai Na Ob 

Cai Hii Oa 
Oil Hi 0 
_n6 Na 

C 42 Hai Na Os 


It would appear, however, that benzolono is also formed from 
benzostilbine, which is first produced, and then decomposed by 
the increased heat. Benzostilbine in fact contains the elements 
of 2 eq. benzolono, with an excess of carbon and hydrogen, which 
are’ partly ^iven off in the form of carburetted hydrogen, and 
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hydrogen, water also being decomposed, the oxygen of which 
combines with part of the carbon to form carbonic acid, which 
combines with the potash. 

18. Amarine. His Ns . 

When the hyduret of benzoylc, or rather, the oil of bitter 
almonds, is acted on by ammonia and, alcohol, there is found an 
organic base, to which Laurent, its discoverer, has given the 
name [of amarine. Its formula is C*a His Ns , and it is, there- 
fore, isomeric, or polymeric, with hydrobenzamidc. It is a well- 
marked base, and we shall return to it as such. 

19. Lophine. C^oHioNs. 

When hydrobenzamide is subjected to the action of heat in 
close vessels, there is formed, among other products, a new 
organic base, which Laurent has named lophine. It has distinct 
basic properties, and will be again referred to in the section on 
organic bases. Its formula is IIio Na . 

The formation of this and of the preceding compound is very 
interesting, us proving the derivation of bodies having the high 
atomic weight of the organic bases from bodies of lower eq^uiva- 
Icnts : these bodies, as well as the isomeric hydrobenzamide and 
benzhydramide, being all derived from tho hyduret of benzoyle, 
Cl* lift Oa . There may be some doubt as to the atomic weight 
of inditferent bodies, such as hydrobenzamide ; but there is 
hardly any as to that of the bases above mentioned, which are 
evidently formed by the coalescence of 3 or more eqs. of the 
hyduret of benzoylc, since 1 eq, contains 42 or 46 eqs. of carbon, 
while the hyduret only contains 14 eqs. of that elemeat, 

20. Benzimide. Caa N Hu 0* . 

According to Laurent, this compound is found in the onido oil 
of bitter almonds. It is crystallisable, and appears to bo Cedom- 
posed by acids into benzoic acid, and ammonia. It may be 
derived from anhydrous bibenzoate of ammonia by the sepa- 
ration of 2 eq. of water. C 28 Hio Oo + N Ha = Ca* Hu 
NO* 4> 2 H 0. But this is not probable. A compound pre- 
cisely similar is obtained when an alcoholic solution of potash is 
added to a mixture of hyduret of benzoyle and strong hydro- 
cyanic acid ; but this compound yields with acids ammonia and 
hyduret of benzoyle. 

21. Benzoine. OsaHsaO*. 

Polymeric with hyduret of benzoyle. It is formed when an 
aleoholic solution of potash, or sulphuret or cyanide of potassium, 

Xi 
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acts on the crude oil of bitter almonds, containing hydrocyanic 
aoid. It separates in a congeries of small crystals, insoluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol. It may bo volatilised without change. 
Sulphuric acid dissolves it with a violet colour. Hydrate of 
potash melted with it, forms a benzoate of potash, with dis- 
engagement of hydrogen. It dissolves with a violet colour in a 
hot alcoholic solution of potash, and is converted by boiling with 
it into benzilic acid. 'WTien its vapour is passed through a red- 
*hot tube, it is converted into hydurot of benzoyle, or, at least, 
into an oil amelling like that compound, and passing into bonzoic 
acid on .exposure to tbe air. By tho action of chlorine it loses 
hydrogen, and is converted into JBenzilcy a compound having tho 
composition of the radical benzoyle. 

The action of hydrocyanic acid in promoting the formation of 
beiizoine is not yet explained ; but it is certain that from pure 
liyduret of benzoyle we cannot procui'o it, while the addition of 
hydrocyanic acid ensures its formation. It is, probably, formed 
by the simple coalescence of 2 cqs, hydurot of benzoyle, and tho 
derivatives of benzoine most likely agree with it in containing 
28 eqs. of carbon. 

22, Ilydrobenzomamido, 

Syk. JBenzoinamide, — Isomeric, or polymeric with hydroben- 
z amide. It is formed by exposing a mixture of benzoine and 
ammonia to a moderate beat ; and appears as a white tasteless 
powder, volatile without decomposition, 

23. Beazoitiam. Cso Ns Oa . 

When a mixture of ammonia, alcohol, and benzoine, is left for 
several months in a Closed bottle, there are formed many pro- 
ducts, among which are the preceding compound, benzoinamide, 
and a new substance, henzoinarny which is with difficulty purified. 
It fbwns small white needles, the formula of which is Cm Ns Ha 4 
Oa . It is evidently formed by the ooalesoence of 2 eq. benzoino 
(itself produced by the coalescence of 2 eq. hyduret of benzoyle), 
while ammonia is taken up, and water separated. Thus 2 eq. 
benzoine = Cm Ha^Oa, plus 2 eq. ammonia Na Ho, and minus 6 
eq. water. Ho Go , are equal to Cm N a Ha* Oa. 

Benzoinam dissolves in acids, and is precipitated by alkalies ; 
it seemjB, therefore, to have the characters of a weak base. 

24. Benzile. CsaHioO*. 

Syw. Benzoyle . — It 4 formed by the action of chlorine gas on 
melted benzoine, or by heating benzoine with nitric acid. When 
cold the mass is boiled with alcohol, which on cooling deposits 
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benzilc in crystals, which are yellow six-sided prisms ; insoluble 
in water, soluble in alcohol and ether, melting at 190% and 
volatile without decomposition. An alcoholic solution of potash 
dissolves it with a violet colour, and converts it into benzilio 
acid. Benzile has the composition in 100 parts of the supposed 
radical benzoylo, but there is good reason to believe its equivalent 
to bo twice as high. 

25. Beazilic Acid. CaalliiOB + HO. 

Formed when benzile or benzoine is dissolved in a hot alcoholic 
solution of potash, and boiled until the violet colo,iu: at first 
produced has disappeared, and is no longer restored by a fresh 
portion of potash. To the boiling solution of benzilate of potash 
liydrochloric acid is added in excess, and on cooling the benzilio 
acid is deposited in colourless brilliant crystals, fusible at 248®, 
not volatile, but yielding, when heated, benzoic acid, and purple 
vapours. Sulphuric acid dissolves it with a bright crimson 
colour. Its formation is explained as follows : — 1 eq. of benzile 
lakes up 2 eqs. of Avater, one of which is incorporated in the 
acid; while the other is replaceable by bases. Cm IIio 0* 4* 
2 II 0 = Cus II n Ojj 4- II 0. Benzilate of potash forms large trans- 
parent crystals, soluble in water and alcohol. 

20, Azobenzoide — CatHasNs? Obtained adding ammonia 
to the oil produced when bitter almonds are distilled per 
descensum, and dissolving away by means of ether all other 
products. A white powder, decomposed by heat. Its formula 
is doubtful. 

27. Cyanoheiizile , — Formed when an alcoholic solution of ben- 
zile is warmed w4th J of its volume of concentrated hydrocyanic 
acid. It is deposited in large transparent crystals, the composi- 
tion of which is not yet known, 

28, Hyduret of Sulphobenzoyle. CuHsSs, H. 

One vol. of crude essence of bitter almonds is dissolved in 8 or 
10 of alcohol, and gradually mixed with I vol. of hydros ulphuret 
of ammonia. After a time, the mixture deposits a fine white 
powder, formed of grains smaller than those of starch, which 
give to the fingers a very persistent odour of garlic. It is inso- 
luble in water and alcohol. Ether liquifies it, but a few drops 
of alcohol restore its solid form. It may be considered as the 
hyduret of a new radical, in which the oxygen of benzoyle has 
been replaced by sulphur. When heated it melts, and if now 
allowed to cool, forms first a transparent plastic mass, and after- 
wards a brittle glass. If kept melted for some time, it crystal- 
lises, but is now Stored. 

L 2 
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29. Stilbene. Cas Hia. 

When the preceding compound is strongly heated, it gives off 
a large quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen, and a little of a 
liquid, apparently bisulphuret of carbon. Continuing the heat, 
there distil over, first a substance crystallising in pearly scales, 
9 tiU)ene ; and later, a compound, crystallising in needles, called 
by Laurent, the discoverer, aulphessale. To obtain the stilbcne 
^ure, the first crystals are dissolved in, boiling alcohol, which 
leaves un dissolved the other body, and on cooling deposits 
stilbene in tables. These being dissolved in hot other, form, by 
slow evaporation, remarkably line crystals, with the pearly 
lustre of stilbite ; hence the name. It is fusible and volatile, and 
combines with chlorine and bromine. Nitric acid decomposes it, 
giving rise to several new prodjicts. Chromic acid attacks it 
with violence, and reproduces hyduret of beiizoylo. 

Chloride of stilbene is formed when chlorine is passed through 
melted stilbene. It appears in two isomeric modilieatious, a 
and bf both of which have the formula Cas II 12 , 01 2 , but crys- 
tallise in different forms. By the action of a boiling alcoholic 
solution of potash, each loses 1 eq, of hydrochloric acid (or its 
eluents), and thus they produce two isomeric modiftcations of 

a new compound llllas | which Laurent calls Chlostilbasc ; 

and in which 1 cq. of the hydrogen of stilbene is replaced by 
chlorine. One of these is called Chlostiibaso «, the other Chlo- 
stilbase 6. Both are oily liquids, but they are distinguished by 
the action of bromine, which combines with both, producing 
again two isomeric compounds, both crystallisable, but in entirely 

different forms. Their empirical formulie are, a Cas f -f Br* 

( Hii ^ 

and bC 2 s | + Bri. We do not yet know what is the dif- 

ferent between these two compounds, but there must be a 
difference. It is, perhaps, that the particular atom of hydrogen 
replaced by chlorine is not the same in each, or it may be, that 
while one of them is represented by the formula above given, the 
Hio) 

other is Css Cl > , H Br, Or, again, one of them may be 
Br ) 

C fts I , H CL All these expressions, and many more, come 

under the same general formula. 

Along with chloride of stilbene is formed another compound, 
chloride of chlostilbase, analogous to these bromides of ohlostil- 

base. It is a crystallisable solid: formula, Ca | + CU. 
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Bromine combines with stilbene, forming the bromide of 
stilbcne, C 28 Ilia , Bra , which is a white powder. 

When stilbene is boiled with nitric acid, it forma several com- 
pounds not yet fully examined. Among these arc Nitrostilbase, 
Nitrostilb^se, and Nitrostilbic aoid. The latter, according to 
Laurent, is Cas Hu N Oi*. 

30, Ilyduret of Sulphazohenzoyle^ (Ci* IIs ^ Nj) H, or rather 
C4a Hi 8 S4 Na, is generally formed along with hyduret of 
siilphobenzoyle. It seems to be hyduret of benzoyle, in which 
the 2 eqs. oxygen of the benzoyle are replaced partly by 
sulphur, partly by nitrogen. Besides these compounds, Laurent 
has described a hydrosulphuret of azobenzoyle, with the strange 
formula Cj* IL S NJ. Ought it not rather to be C14 Ha S N, or 
Caa H24 S4 Ns ? 


31. Bromide of Benzole. OisllABra. 

This compound is formed as a white insoluble powder, when 
bromine acts on benzole. An alcoholic solution of potash 
removes hydrobromic aoid (or its elements), and causes the 

separation of a white crystalline body, Cia | which 

Laurent calls hromobenzinise ; and which ^is formed by sub- 
stitution of bromine for half the hydrogen of benzole. The 

i TT 

g * 4- 3 H Br. 

32. Hydrocyanate of hemoine. — C+e Na His O4, is formed as a 
light crystalline matter, when oil of bitter almonds is mixed with 
one-fourth its volume of dry hydrocyanic aoid, and warmed with 
its own volume of aqua potass®, Sp. G. 1*25, diluted with six parts 
of alcohol. It arises from the action of 3 eqs. hyduret of benzoyle 
and 2 eqs. hydrocyanic acid : 3 (Ci* H® Oa ) -f- 2 (Ca N H) = 
CisNaHisOi + 2 HO, . 

33. Hydrocyanate ofhenzihy C14 Hs Oa -f C2 N H = Ci® N Fa 
Oa , is formed by direct combination when a hot alcoholic solution 
of benzile is mixed with an equal bulk of anhydrous hydrocyanic 
aoid. It forms large colourless crystals. Possibly the body 
called Cyanobenzile mentioned above, No. 27, may be identical 
with this compound. 

The above is but a brief and imperfect notice of the numerous 
compounds which have been obtained from oil of bitter almonds 
by the various transformations and decompositions above men- 
tioned. Probably no 8ub>stano0 has yielded so rich a harvest of 
discovery as this remarkable oil, and for our knowledge of the 
new products we are indebted to Liebig and Wohler, Mitscherlioh, 
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Zinin, RooHeder, but aboVn all, to Laurent, who has di'^oovercd 
by far the greater part of them. 

In the recent work of Q-erhardt on Organic Chemistry, the 
reader will now find the most complete account of all these com- 
pounds, as well as of many others which are not hel^ inserted, for 
want of space, and also because those which have been noticed 
include the chief products of the principal reactions, and will 
suffice to give a notion of the principles which regulate such 
Bfansftrmations. 

The study of these compounds has shed great light, and will, 
in future, shed much more, on the origin of the more complex 
organic molecules. In several instances, wo see 2 or 3 eqs, of 
hyduret of bcnxoyle coalescing to yield I eq. of a new and more 
complex substance, either with or without a change in the 
relative proportion of oxygen and hydrogen, and with or without 
the addition of nitrogen. According to Laurent, compounds exist 
in which 4, 6, and even 9 eqs. of the hyduret have coalesced. 

It was mentioned, in a former part of this work, that our power 
of artificially forming bodies which occur as products of organic 
life, was limited chiefly to the decomposition or splitting up of 
complex molecules, such as those of sugar, salicinc, uric acid, or 
fibrine, into less complex molecules. 

But, although this is still true of the actual products of organic 
life which have been imitated in the laboratory, the facts above 
described show that, under certain circumstances, we can, from 
the less complex molecules, build up more complex ones, so as 
to produce, if not the actual products of organic life, yet substances 
entirely analogous to them, and equally complex. 

Thus, the artificial bases, amarine, lopbiue, and benzoinam, 
have equivalents higher than those of the vegetable alkalies, 
morphia and quinine; and we have almost demonstrative 
evidence that these three compounds arise from tho reverse 
process^ that which yields urea, formic, oxalic, and salicylic 
acids. The latter are obtained by processes of oxidatioHy which 
tend to split up the more complex molecules into less complex 
ones : the former are, on tho contrary, built up out of tho less 
complex molecules, by processes of reduction. There are other 
oases, of recent discovery, which establish tho same principle. 

Now we know, that tlie distinguishing feature of vegetable life 
is the power of reduction possessed by plants, which easily deprive 
carbonic acid of its oxygen, on operation requiring a prodigious 
chemical force. 

We^re, therefore, warranted in concluding that wo shall in 
time succeed, by means of tho various processes of reduction 
known to chemists, (and possibly of new methods also), in pro.. 
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duoing, for example, the yegetable alkalies, morphine, quinine, 
and strj’chnine. 

This consideration gives to the compounds of the Benzoyle 
series, and their derivatives, a< high degree of interest, far sur- 
passing that which would attach to them as a mere list of now 
compounds, each possessing a distinct composition and distinct 
properties. 


BENZOIC ALCOHOL. 

The hyduret of henzoyle may he considered as the aldehyde of 
benzoic acid, bearing to that acid the same relation as aldehyde 
docs to acetic acid. This has been already alluded to ; but some 
additional facts have rendered this view more probable. We have 
already seen that the hyduret agrees with aldcliydes in general in 
forming crystalline compounds with the bisulphites of potash or 
ammonia. 

Now Cannizzaro has shown that the oily liquid which separates 
when the hyduret is acted on by an alcoholic solution of potash, 
has the formula Ci<ii Ha (> 2 , which has the same relation to the 
hyduret ^as alcohol has to aldehyde, and ho therefore calls it 
benzoic alcohol. It is a colourless oily liquid, heavier than water, 
and highly refractive, boiling about 400’* F. Its rational formula, 
on the supposition that it is an alcohol, will be Ci* Ht 0, HO, and 
the relations of the acid, tlie aldehyde and the alcohol, may bo 
thus compared with those of acetic acid, aldehyde, and alcohol. 


Bonzoylo series. 
Aldehyde 0 uHqO 2 
Acid Ci4tHoO* 

Alcohol 0i4 Ha O 3 


Acotyle series. 

C* 11*02 
0*H*04 
C* Ho Oa 


This relation is not found in the formula only ; for benzoic 
alcohol is converted into hyduret of henzoyle, its aldehyde, by 
oxidising agents, just as alcohol is into aldehyde ; and tl^n alde- 
hyde, by oxidation, passes into the acid in both series. 

It would appear, therefore, that hyduret of benzoylo possesses 
two ditteront kinds of characters. We have seen that it exhibits 
those of a comj>ound of hydrogen with the radical henzoyle, whicli 
may be made also to combine with chlorine and other bodies. And 
on the other hand, it has the composition and chemical relations 
of an aldehyde, and in this view, is not a compound of hydrogen 
with henzoyle, H -f Cu Ho 0* , but the hydrated oxide of a 
dilferent radical, (Ci* Ha) O, HO, the radical here being a 
oarbo-hydrogen Cw Ha , analogous to aoetylo C* H 3 . 

It is important to bear in mind, that a compound may not only 
bo represented by two diiierent formulee, but may exhibit in its 
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relation^ two sets of characters corresponding to the 

t^orhaardt; calls the benzoic alcohol hydrate of toluenyle, the 
jiattername, toluenyle, being that ot a supposed radical, C 14 H? 0 , 
It tiiU be seen that his formula is the same as that given above for 
the alcohol^ namely Ci* Hr 0, HO ; only he regards it as the 
hydrate of an oxygenated radical, while Cannizzaro considers it 
as the hydrated oxide of the carbo-hydrogon Cn Hr analogous to 
jj^hyle^ and homologous with phenjle; thus (Cw Hz ) 0, HO, So 
that two different views may be taken of the constitution of the 
benzoic alcohol as well as of its aldehyde. 


APPENDIX TO BENZOTLE. 

1. Amygdaline. C*o N H»7 Oaa. 

Is found in bitter almonds, in the loaves of the cherry laurel, 
and probably in tho kernels of all the hitter species of amygdalus 
and prunus, as the peach and plum. To obtain it, bitter almonds 
are pounded and forcibly pressed between warm iron plates to 
remove the fat oil (oil of almonds). The mare or residue is 
boiled with alcohol of 94 per cent., and tho tinctures distilled oil 
in the water-bath to the consistenoo of syrup. This liquid, 
which contains amygdaline and sugar, is diluted with water, 
mixed with yeast, and set aside. When the fermentation is 
over, the* whole is filtered, and again evaporated to a syrup, 
which being mixed with a large excess of cold alcohol (of 94 per 
cent.), or with half its bulk of ether, deposits the amygdaline as a 
white crystalline powder. This is pressed in folds of bibulous 
paper, and finally purified by repeated crystallisation from boiling 
alcohol. It forms crystalline scales very soluble in water, very 
sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, but more soluble in hot alcohol. 
It has i^bitter taste. When heated it emits an odour Uke that of 
Kay blossom, and leaves a bulky coal. 

When distilled with nitrio acid, or other oxidising agents, it is 
resolved into ammonia, hyduret of benzoyle, benzoic acid, formic 
acid, and carbonic acid. Caustic alkalies convert it into ammonia 
and amygdalinio acid : permanganate of pot&»h converts it into 
cyanate and benzoate of potash. 

2. Amygdalinic Acid. C*o 0«* + HO. 

Prepared by boiling amygdaline with baryta as long as 
ammosda is given ofT, and then removing the baryta from the 
soluble amygdalioate of that base by sulphuric acid. By eva^ 
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poration it yields a transparent amorphous mass, wliioh a 
very pleasant acid taste. Nitric acid, and other oxidising agents, 
convert it into hyduret of benzoyle, with formic and benzoic 
acid. Its salts are almost all soluble ; their formula is CUo Hot 
0a4 + MO, 

3. Distilled Water of Bitter Almonds. 

Expressed bitter almonds are mado into a thin cream with 
water, and this distilled in the heat of a chloride of calcium bath, 
till a quantity of water has passed over equal in wcifi;ht to thV* 
almonds before being pressed. The distilled water is milky, from 
suspended oil of bitter almonds, and smells both of hydurot of 
benzoyle and of hydrocyanic acid. When freshly prepared, it 
contains little more than 1 grain of hydrocyanic acid per ounce ; 
but its strength diminishes by keeping, and as it is difBioult to 
obtain it of uniform strength even when fresh, it is not a good 
form of administering hydrocyanic acid. It is remarkable that 
nitrate of silver docs not detect the hydrocyanic acid, unless 
ammonia is added with the nitrate, and after a time neutralised 
by nitric acid. It is used in medicine, especially on the Continent, 
and is poisonous. 

4. Laurel Water. 

Obtained by distilling two parts of fresh leaves of prunm 
laurocerasiis with water till three parts have passed over. It 
exactly resembles the preceding water, and is equally uncertain, 
and equally poisonous. 

TilEOKY OF THE FOIIMATTON OP HTnUKET OF HEXZOYLE 
FROM BITTER ALMONDS. 

Bitter almonds contain, like sweet almonds, a largo quantity 
of an albuminous or caseous matter, called emulsine or synaptase^ 
along with abundance of a mild fat oil, the oil of almoijds, very 
similar to olive oil. But in addition to these, the bitter almonds 
contain 4 or 5 per cent, of amygdaline, whioh is not present in 
sweet almonds. 

Now, if the amygdaline bo removed by boiling alcohol, the 
residue, when distilled with water, does not yield a trace of the 
volatile oil of bitter almonds. Again, if the residue of tho bitter 
almonds, after the fat oil has been pressed out, bo heated to such 
a point as to coagulate the emulsine, before water is added, the 
distillation also yields no volatilo oil, even although tho a’uygda- 
line be present. 

These facts prove that the production of the volatile oil of bitter 
almonds depends on the presence, first, of amygdaline ; secondly. 
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of soluble emulsine ; and that it is the result of the mutual action 
of these bodies on each other. This is further demonstrated by 
the fact, that if amygdaline be placed in contact with the emulsine 
or synaptase of sweet almonds^ and water, distillation of the 
mixture now yields the oil abundantly. 

When the solution of 10 parts of amygdaline in 100 of water 
is added to a solution of 1 part of synaptase in 10 of water, 
mutual decomposition at once takes place : the liquid acquires 
tfo odour of hyduret of benzoyle and of hydrocyanic acid, and 
when distilled yields the crude oil of bitter almonds, which is 
a mixture of these two compounds. The residue of tho distil- 
lation contains sugar in such quantity, that it is probable tho 
elements of the synaptase have contributed to form it ; and when 
this sugar is destroyed by fermentation, aiixcd acid is found. If 
the synaptase has been coagulated, it has not tho slightest action 
on amygdaline. 

When the expressed bitter almonds are moistened with water, 
the very same reaction occurs ; and if enough water bo present 
to dissolve the oil as it is formed, the whole amygdaline dis- 
appears in a sliort time. But if the expressed almonds bo thrown 
into boiling water, the synaj^tasc coagulates, aud can then 
produce no change in the amygdaline. To obtain the full pro- 
portion of oil, 1 part of expressed almonds should be macerated 
for twenty-four hours with 20 parts of water at about 102®, and 
then distilled, 

100 parts of amygdaline produce 47 of crude oil, and these 
47 parts of crude oil contain almost exactly C of anhydrous 
hydrocyanic acid ; so that 17 grains of amygdaline dissolved in 
1 oz. of emulsion of sweet alraouds, yields a mixture containing 
1 grain of dry hydrocyanic acid, and consequently of the same 
strength as tho distilled water professes to be. This mixture has, 
besides, the advantage of containing tho hyduret of benzole present 
in. the dt|tilled water, to which is perhaps owing tho superiority 
of the distilled water of bitter almonds on laurel leaves over 
mere diluted hydrocyanic acid, a superiority which, according to 
the continental physicians, is very decided and obvious, Tho 
above simple recipe, given by Liebig and Wohler, is admirably 
adapted for extemporaneous use, and the mixture ought never to 
be made in a larger quantity at a time, os, like the distilled water, 
it alters by keeping. 

In the above remarkable decomposition, we have a very 
beautiful example of a metamorphosis in which the elements of 
two bodies take a share ; but as the whole of tho products are not 
yet exactly known, and even the composition of the emulsine or 
synaptase is uncertain, we cannot explain the whole change with 
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precision. AVe know, however, that from 1 cq. amygdaline, 

1I27 O 32 , the following compounds may be derived : — * 

1 eq, hydrocyanic acid . , . . . C 2 NH 

2 eqs. hydiiret of benzoyle C 28 Hi 2 0* 

J eq. sugar . . . . . . . 0<» Ila Oa 

2 eqs. formic aciil . . . • . . 0* II 2 

7 eqs. water IH O 7 

1 eq. amygilaline C*oNH27 O 2 


Also, 1 eq. amygdaline acid, C40 H26 O21, may yifjld : — 


3 eqs. formic a(dd 

. Co 

Ho O 2 

2 eqs. hyduret of benzoylo 

. . C 28 

H.a 

J eq. sugar .... 

. C« 

Ha Oa 

6 eqa. w:it<;‘r .... 

. . . 

H« 0.3 

1 eq. araygdiilinic acid 

. 



Now, wo can trace all these products among the results of this 
transformation ; and, it is probable, not only that there is moro 
sugar than can be accounted for by tho amygdaline, but also that 
other products, not yet known, are formed : as, for example, the 
fixed acid above alluded to. The eraulsino or synaptase, which 
produces this remarkable change in amygdaline, in which it itself 
participates, contains nitrogen, is soluble iu water, coagulablo by 
heat, and in short very analogous both to albumen and cascine, 
along with which we shall again notice it. In tho almond it 
appears to be accompanied by albumen. 

We have seen, above, that the assumption of the existence of 
tbe radical benzoyle brings a number of compounds into a more 
easily understood form, and very materially aids the memory by 
enabling us to classify these compounds as analogous to others 
better known. Other views may be taken of this scries com- 
pounds: for example, according to Dumas, hyduret of benzoylo 
may be represented ns a compound of benzoio acid with a carbo- 
hydrogen : 2 On 11.8 O3 -j- (Cit JIs) Hs, benzoic acid being tho 
teroxide and the carbo-hydrogeii tho torhyduret of the body, 
Cu Hs: for 2 (Cn lU) ih -f (Ci-i. II 5 ) Hs = CV 2 His Oa = ;3 
(C14 lift Oa) = 3 Bz II. Tho same view might be extended to 
some of tho other compounds of benzoylo, but it is complex, 
and cannot well be applied to benzamido, hydrobenzamide, and 
several others. Again, according Mitscherlich, benzoic acid 
is Cia H«:-f 2 C O2 ; that is, benzoio 2 eqs. carbonic acid ; 
while a dry bonzoato would contain, united to the base, the 
hypothetical body bensidey Cia Ha , and the equally hypothetical 
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anhydrous oxalic acid, C* Oa . These views appear both to be in 
all respects inferior to that which wo have adopted, and which 
must be retained, until a better shall be proposed. If I under- 
stand rightly some expressions in a paper by Laurent, that 
chemist considered hyduret of benzoyle, Ci* Hs Oa, as the 
oxide of a radical benzene ; but it docs not appear whether it is 
(Ci4 He) -f- Oa, or (Ci* 0) +■ 0. The term oxide of benzene, 
however, may be applied to one of the isomeric modifications of 
^e hyduret. 

It has already been stated that benzoic acid is the starting- 
point of a series of homologous acids. One of these, toluylio 
acid, will be described further on, after the cuminio acid, and 
under the balsam of tolu, with both of whicli it is connected ; 
but a third, namely, the cuminic acid, agrees still more closely 
■with benzoic acid, and especially in the existence of a compound, 
analogous to and homologous with hyduret of benzoyle. This is 
the oxygenated oil of cumino, O20 Hia Oa, which may he viewed 
as hyduret of curaylc, Cao Hu Oa , H. When oxidised by nitric 
acid, it yields cuminic acid, Cao Hi\ O3 , 11 0 or C20 Hia 0* , 
which is crystalline and volatile, like benzoic acid. When heated 
with bases, it yields cumolo, Cio Hia, homologous with benzole ; 
which, like benzole, also yields substitution-prodiicts, as in the 
fourth column of the table, p. 141, in which chloidne, bromine, 
nitrous acid, and amide are substituted for part of its hydrogen. 
Details are unnecessary, as the analogy of properties with the 
corresponding compounds of the benzoic series is remarkable, 
and is the ch\ef point of interest. Cumole, however, is an ingre- 
dient of the crude oil of cumine, and is best obtained from that 
source. It is also, like benzole, toluole, and xylole, found in the 
oil of tar. 


XIV. Salicylx. Cl* Do 04 = Sa. 

TbisTs the hypothetical radical of a remarkable series of com- 
pounds ; and, as such, belongs to the Same group as benzoyle. 
Its most interesting compound is the hyduret of salicyle, which 
we shall therefore first consider. 


1. Hyduret of Salicyle. Ci* H» 0*, 11= 8a H. 

Stx. Salicylom Acid * — This compound is found as the chief 
ingredient in tho essence of meadowsweet, that is, the essential 
oil obtained by distilling tne flowers of apirtsa tilmaria with 
water. It is probable that, like the essence of bitter almonds, it 
is formed by the metamorphosis of a compound or compounds 
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present in the Howers. The crude essence is distilled with aqua 
potassfio, which combines with the hyduret, and an oil distils over 
which seems to bo a carbo-hydrogcn. The salt of potash being 
now redistilled with a slight excess of dilute sulphuric acid, yields 
the pure hyduret of salicyle. 

It may also be obtained by distilling one part of salicinc, one 
part of bichromate of potash, two and a half of oil of vitriol, and 
twenty of water, together. The salicine is dissolved in part of 
tho water, and tlie acid diluted with tho rest. The mixture iS 
then made in a retort, and after tho etfervesceiice which takes 
place is over, tho whole is distilled, and yields the liydiu‘et, to the 
amount of one-fourth of tho salicine employed. 

Hyduret of salicyle is an oily colourless liquid, having a 
fragrant aromatic odour and a burning taste. Its Sp. 0. is 
1*1731, and it boils about 380^ With chlorine and bromine it 
forms new subrstitiitiou-compoiinds. With bases it forms salioy- 
lurets, water being separated. H Sa •+• M 0 = H 0 -j- M 8a, 
80 that it has tho cluiracters of an acid. 

Salicyluret of ammonium^ Sa, N Ht , is formed when concen- 
trated ammonia is poured upon hyduret of salicyle. It is a 
yellow solid, having a faint odour of roses. "Wheu moist, this 
salt is decomposed spontaneously, becoming black, and giving 
off ammonia and an odour like that of roses. With dry 
ammoniacal gas, liyduret of salicyle forms the compound 3 8a 
II -h 2 N Hs . 

Salicylimidcy C4.2 N2 TIis Go , is formed when caustic ammonia 
is added, drop by drop, to a solution of 1 vol. hyduret of salicyle 
in 3 vol. alcoliol, and the small yellow crystals which first formed 
are dissolved by a gentle heat. On standing, salioylimidc appears 
in tho form of golden yellow brilliant prisms. It is formed 
from 3 cqs. hyduict of salicyle and 2 eqs. of ammonia, by the 
separation of G eqs, water, 3 (C14 H« O4 ) -f 2 H Hs — 6 II 0 = 
Cia Na His Ofl . As it is no longer soluble in tho liquid frois which 
it was first deiwsited, it is probable that the yellow salt first 
formed, which dissolved in the alcohol by aid of a gentle heat, 
was salioyluret of ammonium, which, by excess of ammonia, was 
converted into salicylimide. 

The salts of the hyduret of salicyle or hydrosalicylio acid, are 
oonstitiited, for the most part, according to tho formula 8a M, 
The potassium salt Sa K, when exposed to the air in a moist 
state, becomes first green, then black. When the change is 
complete, water dissolves acetate of potash, and leaves a blaok 
matter, melanic acid^ Cio H* Os: 1 eq. of salicyluret of potas- 
sium, 2 eqs. water, and 3 eqs. oxygen, contain the element of 
1 eq. acetate of potash, and 1 eq. melanio acid, Cx* Ho O4, K -f 
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2 H 0 + Os=: C* K + Oio H4O5* Melanie acid oombines 

with bases, 

Ettling and Stenbonso have shown that when the salioylxiret of 
copper^ Cu Sa =s Ci* H5 0 * + Cu, and the benzoate of copper, 
Cu 0 , Ci 4 i Hs O3 , which is isomeric with it, are distilled, several 
now products are formed. Among these are salicylic acid and 
two cry st alii no neutral compounds. 

^Uramlicyle is a product of the action of heat on salicyluret 
(salioylite) of copper. Its formula is Cu Hs Os , and it has the 
composition of anhydrous benzoic acid, or of salicylous acid, 
(bydurct of salicyle viewed as an oxygen acid), as it exists 
in its salts. The copper salt from which it is formed may be 
represented cither as Cu Hs iU -f Cu, or as Cu 0 , Ci> Hs Oa. 
Parasalicyle is fusible and volatile, and only attacked by strong 
acids. 

When benzoate of copper is distilled, there is formed, besides 
salicylic ncid, a neutral volatile crystalline compound, which 
contains 1 cq. oxygen less than parasalicyle, and the formula of 
which is consequently Cu Hs O2. It is therefore isomeric with 
..benzile, and has the composition of the radical benzoylc. Indeed, 
as it yields benzoic acid when acted on by potash, while bonzilo 
‘ yields benzilic acid, it may very probably be that radical. It has 
not, however, been named by Ettling, who discovered it. 


2. Salicylic Acid. (Cu Ha 0*) 0, H OrzSa 0, nO=:Sa Oa, H, 

Formed when hyduret of salicyle is heated with hydrate of 
potash till tfie mass loses its brown colour. Hydro is given 
off, and salicylate of jiotash is formed. Hydrochloric acid, added 
to the solution of tliis salt, causes the deposition of crystals of 
salicylic acid. 

The same acid is formed when coumarine, the stearoptene or 
campht^T of the tonka bean, is acted on by caustic potash. More- 
over the essential oil of winter-green, or Gaultheria procumhem^ 
appears, by the researches of Cahours and Gorhardt, to bo the 
salicylate of oxide of methyle. The acid, therefore, is most 
readily obtained, by gently heating this oil with a slight excess 
of potash, and afterwards adding on acid, when the salicylic acid, 
being very sparingly soluble, is deposited. It is easily purified 
by reerystallisation, and sometimes forms crystals one or two 
inches ^ length. 

Salii^lic acid crystallises in tufts of slender prisms, very like 
benzoic acid. It may be sublimed without decomposition. The 
formation of this acid from hyduret of salicyle is very simple : 
Cu H« Oi, H + K 0, H 0 = Cu Hs Os, K 0 + Hs. When 
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tho salicylate of potash is decomposed by an acid, the salicylic 
acid takes up 1 eq. of basic water, and separates as Ci j= lls O5, 
11 0, or Cii Hs Go , H. The decompositions of this acid arc very 
interesting, connecting it with several other series of organic 
compounds. 

When it is acted on by nitric acid, it is first converted into 
indigotic acid, or nitrosalioylio acid, Cn lit N Go , H 0, along 
with other products ; and by the continued action of nitric acid, 
there is finally produced the remarkable bitter acid,* calletl 
carbuzotic, nitropicric or niirophenisic acid, Cia Ha Na Gia, Jl 0. 
Both these acids arc formed firom indigo by the action of nitric 
acid. 

When salicylic acid is distilled with caustic baryta, it yields 
carbonate of baryta, and a heavy oily liquid, which is the acid 
known as carbolic acid ( Range), and hydrate of phony le (Laurent), 
the formula of wliioh is Cia Hn Oa = (ha Hs 0, EL 0. The pro- 
duction of carbolic acid from salicylic acid is easily understood ; 
it is, in fact, analogous ^ that of benzine from benzoic acid. 
Cii Ha O5, 11 0 + 2 Ba G = 2 (Ba G, C Ga) -f- Cia Ha Oa. As 
the action with baryta is so violent as to destroy a great part 
of the acid, it is found bettor to heat rapidly salicylic acid mixed 
with powdered glass, when it is resolved into carbolic and 
carbonic acids. 

Now it is very remarkable, that carbolic acid, which is one of 
the chief ingredients of tho oil of coal-tar, a product, therefore, 
of destructive distillation, is also converted by tho action 
of nitric acid into nitropicric acid. This would indicate that 
when salicylic acid is acted on by nitric acid, it yields, first, some 
compound containing the same radical as carbolic and nitropicric 
acid, and that this is further oxidised into tho latter acid. Wo 
shall hereafter see that the probable origin of carbolic acid 
is benzole^ O12 H« , from which, by substitution and oxidation, 
carbolic, and nitropicric acids, and a whole series tf com- 
pounds, may be formed. Benzole is itself the hyduret of the 
radical phenyle, Cia Ho . The hydrated oxide of this is carbolic 
acid. Nitropicric, or nitrophenisic acid is carbolic acid, in which 
3 eqs. of hydrogen arc replaced by 3 N G* . 

On the whole, from its relation to hydarot of salicyle and to 
salioine (from which it may also bo formed by the action of 
caustic potash), from its analogy in formation, constitution, and 
properties to benzoic acid, from its occurrence in nature in 
the first compound of methyle not artificially produced, and 
from its ready convertibility into indigotic acid, carbolic acid 
and nitropicric acid, salicylic acid is a compound of very great 
interest. 
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The salts of salicylic acid have the general formula Ci* H» Os , 
]K 0, or Cl* Hi 0« , If. The salioylato of oxide of luethyle, Ca 
fcsO Cl* H 5 O 5 , occurs in tho essential oil of Gaultheria pro- 
eumhens, and is mucli used in perfumery. It gives rise to a 
nutaber of reinaikable products, when subjected to the action of 
nitric acid, chlorine, bromine, alkalies, &c. ; but all these things 
will be treated of in their proper places. 

8. Chlorosalioylic Acid. Cia Hs orOi*n» 04 , a 

When dry chlorine is made to act on dry hydurci of saliovle 
this compound is formed, along with liydrochloric acid; it crys- 
tallises readily, and may be sublimed unchanged. Its formation 
is entirely analogous to that of chloride of benzoyle, and it 
might be viewed as chloride of salicyle. Cl* Hs 0* , C'l = Sa Cl. 
But its properties arc those of an acid, and hence wc are com- 
pelled to consider it as salicylic acid, fhi. II 5 Os, in which 1 cq, 
oxygen has been replaced by 1 eq. ciilorine, the typo remaining 
unolianged. Ilciico, after this substitution, it is still an acid, and 

its true formula is Cu IIs | an acid of tho typo of anhydrous 
salicylic acid. 

With ammonia it forms a new compound, chlorosalicylimide. 
As in the action of ammonia on hyduret of salicyle, so in this 
case, 2 eqs. ammonia act on 3 of the acid, and 6 of water are 
separated. The formula of chlorosalicyliraide, wliich is a yellow, 
insoluble solid, is C 42 II 16 N 2 Cla Oa; for 3 (Ci-t Ha C10i)-|- 
2 N Hs = 6 H 0 -f Hia Cls N* Oa . It is, in fact, salioj li- 
mide in which 3 eqs. chlorine have been substituted for 3 eqs. 
hydrogen. 

With bromine and iodine, hyduret of salicyle yields the two 
analo^us compounds, bromosalioylio acid, and iodosalicylic acid ; 

C**H. 1^* andC»*H. 

4. Nitrosalicylic Acid. Ci* Ha NOiorrCiiH* N0», HO. 

Stk# Anilic acidy Indigotic acid ^ — This acid is formed by tho 
action of nitric acid on hyduret of salicyle, or still better, on 
salicylic acid. It forms yellow prisms, and with bases, yields 
yellow detonating salts. Ammonia colours it blood-red, and per- 
ohloride of iron cherry-red. It is, according to the above formula, 
derived from the analysis of Piria, salioylio acid, in which 1 eq. 
nitrous (hyponitric) acid is substituted for 1 eq. hydrogen. But 
its characters, and those of its salts, ore such as to convinoe us 
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that it is identioal with indigotio, anilic acid i under which 
names we shall have again to treat of it. 

APPENDIX TO SALTCYLE. 

5. Salicino. Cao Hia Oi*^ Oia Hio Oio + C14 HsOa. 

This compound occurs in the hark of all such willows as are 
hitter, such as Salix helix, *9. amygdalina, &c. It is extracted ,l)j» 
boiling wdth water, decolorising the decoction >vith litharge, 
removing tlio lead dissolved by sulphuric acid and sulphuret of 
barium, and evaporating to a sjnip. The salioinc crystallises on 
standing, in fine scales of a silky lustre, which have very pure, 
bitter taste, and arc highly febrifuge. It is neutral, soluble in 
water and alcohol, insoluble in ether. Oil of vitriol colours it 
blood-red. Distilled with bichromate of potash and sulphuric 
acid, it yields formic and carbonic acids, hydurct of salicyle, and 
a resinous matter. 


6. Saligenine. CuH«0*. 

The recent rescarcbos of Piria have very greatly extended our 
knowledge of saliciue. The formula above given for salieine is 
deduced from his analyses, and ho has shown that by contact with 
synajdaso, salieine is decomposed, being resolved into sugar, 
Cm llio Oio (which takes up 4 cqs. of water and appears as 
grape sugar, Cia IIii. On,) and a new body, saligenine. On Us 
O*. When the metamorphosis is complete, which, with 200 
parts of water, and 3 j)arts of synaptase for 30 of salieine, and a 
temperature of 160'’, takes jdace in 24 hours, most of the sali-^ 
goninc separates in crystals, being very sparingly soluble in cold 
water, and the rest is obtaim*d by agitating the solution with 
ether, which dissolves the saligenine. The aqueous li(|uid is 
now found to contain only grapo sugar, and the residue the 
synaptase. 

Baligenine melts at ISO*, and forms on cooling a crystallino 
mass. It appears to form a combination with potash, but when 
it is heated with that alkali, hydrogen is disengaged and salicylic 
acid is formed. Several oxidising agents convert saligenine iuto 
hyduret of salicyle, from which it differs only by containing 
2 eqs. of hydrogen more. Aqueous solutions of perchloride of 
iron and of salts of peroxide of iron strike an indigo blue with 
saligenino; but this colour is not formed when alcoholic or 
ethereal solutions are used. The blue compound has not been 
separated. When heated to a certain point, or boiled with acids, 
saligenine is oonyerted into aaliretme, a body whieh is alsQ 

K 
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obtained when Balioine ia boiled with dilute aoids^ and which is 
no doubt in this latter case derived from the saligenino oontained 
in the salioino. Saliretine will be described presently. 

As it appears certain from the experiments of Piria that salioino 
is composed of saligenine and sugar, the products of various 
reactions on salioine will be generally those on a mixture of 
saligenine and sugar. It will therefore be better to describe in 
connection the substances produced from saligoniue, and those 
formed from salioine. 

By the action of chlorine on salicino, there are formed three 
compounds analogous to saliciue, in which 1, 2, and 3 cq^s, of 
hydrogen are replaced by chlorine. 

These are : — 

Chlorosalicmo • • • . Cao j- Oi* -f* ^ aq. 

Bichlorosalicine • • • • C 20 qj*” Oi* -j- 2 a<i. 

TT ■% 

Triclilorosaliciuo .... (ho j-Oi* 4 - 2 aq. 

These compounds are all crystallised, and all of them, like sali- 
cinc, are decomposed by fermoutatiou, in oontaot with synaptaso, 
into sugar and a body derived from saligenine. 

Thus we have : — 

Chlorosalicino = Sugar + Chlorosaligenine, 

C20 ^ Oi* Cia Hio Olo 4“ til* 0* ; 

I)icblorosa1icine=: Sugar 4 Bichloroswiligeniue, 

Cm J. 0» = Cu a.. Oxo + Cl. j 0 * ; 
and 

Trichlorosalicine =r Sugar 4 Trichlorosaligenine, 

Cjo J- Oi* = Ci9 Hia Oio + Cl* 0* . 

Chlorosaligenine fonns very fine crystals, and is, singularly 
like saligenine in its outward characters. It colours oil of vitriol, 
however, green, whereas saligenine colours it red, as. docs also 
salioine. The two other compounds are obtained with much 
.greater difficulty by the action of synaptaso on Dichlorosalicine 
and Trichlorosalicine, owing to the very sparing solubility of these 
con^poun^ds. But their existence has been established. 

7. Saliretine. 

When saligenine is boiled with diluted acid, or heated beyond 
its melting point, it Is changed into a resinous substance, which 
difiTers from saligenine only by 2 eqa. water. Its empirical for* 
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miila is Ci 4 Ha Oa , and therefore it is isomeric or polymeric with 
hydurct of bonzoyle. 

It appears that Chlorosaligenine, Diohlorosaligenine, and 
Trichlorosaligenine also yield resins when boiled with acids, and 
these resins are in all probability derived from saliretinc, and 

composed of O 14 q® | Oa , Cia | Oa , C 14 | Oa . If so, they 

will be named Chlorosaliretine, Dichlorosaliretine, and Trichloro- 
saliretine. 

8 f Helicino. Cao Hie Oi* =z Cia Hio Oio + C 14 Ho O*. 

This comj;>ound is formed when salioine is acted on by diluted 
nitric acid. When pure it forms small white needles, which 
contain, in addition to tmee the above formula, 3 eqs. of water of 
crystallisatiou. llolicine contains tho elements of sugar and 
hyduret of siilicylo, and is actually resolved into them by 
synaptase, and in other W’ays. It is no doubt formed by the 
oxidation of the saligenine producing hyduret of salicyle, which 
then unites with the sugar to form helioine. 

Ilelicine, when heated to 347°, is converted into an insoluble 
resinous mass. 

When the oxidation of salicino is carried further, tho sugar is 
destroyed, aud yields formic and carbonic acids ; but when the 
oxidation is iiisulHcient to form hcliciue, there is produced a body, 
heUcoidine^ the empirical formula of which is C»a O 28 -f- 
3 II O ; = 2 c(is. sugar, Ca^ Hao Oao ; 1 eq. hyduret of salicyle, 
Ci4 Ho Oa ; and 1 eq. saligenine, Gi4 IIs O 4 . . 

By tho action of olilorine, helicino yields chlorohelicine 

Cae j 0i4, which is formed of sugar and chloride of 

salicyle, C 12 IIio Oio -f Ci* | O 4 . With bromine it yields a 
similar ooinpound, 

liutilimi X'i the name given to the red compound formed by tho 
action of oil of vitriol on salicine. When i)ur(i it is of a deep 
reddish-brown colour : acids change it to a bright rod, alkalies to 
a deep violet. 

9. riiloridzine. G*a Haa Os* = C*a Has Ois -f- 9 H 0 ? 

Tliis is a substance, very analogous to salicino, which occurs 
in the bark of the roots of tho apple, pear, plum, &o. It is 
extracted in tho same way as salioine, and resembles it much ; 
forming small scales, soluble in hot water, and in alcohol, very 
bitter, aud powerfully febrifuge. When boiled witli dilute 
sulphuric '‘acid, it yields a resinous compound, lihloratim^ 
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analogous to saliretine, along with grape siigar. Phloretine is 
Cso Hi 6 Oio = Cso Hi 4 Ott, HO? and Cso His Oio + O12 
Oi* = C*a H99 O24. According to Stas, however, phloretine is 
CaHsOa, or double or quadruple of this. The oomixxund of 
phloretine with oxide of lead ho found to be C12 lln Oa , 2 Pb 0 ; 
which would indicate, for hydrated xxhloretinc, C12 116 03 2 HO =: 
Ci2H«0*,H0=:Ci2 H 7 O 3 ? 

By the action of nitric acid on phloridzine, there is formed a 
puce-coloured acid, nitrophlorotic acid, which, according to Piria, 
is Oao 1112 N Oi 5 ; according to Stas, C211 Hio N O12. 

Phloruheine, C42 II20 N2 Oaa ? Wlien moist phlon<lzine is 
exposed to air and ammonia, it is transformed into a deep red 
compound, which dissolves in ammonia, and may bo pn'cipitatod 
by acids. It is equal to phloridzine, jylus H eqs. oxygen, and 
2 oqs. ammonia. When dissolved in ammonia, and dried in 
vacuo, it leaves a purple mass, with coppery lustre, whicdi com- 
municates to water a splendid blue colour. This is a compound 
of phloridzeine and 1 cq. ammonia. The formation of this blue 
pigment is a very good example of that kind of cremacaiisis with 
the aid of ammonia, hy which indigo, litmus, orchil, &c., are 
produced from colourless bodies. 

When salicine was supposed to he C1.2 1129 O23, pldoridzino 
appeared to diflbr from it by only 2 eqs. oxygen ; but as that 
formula for salicine, according to Piria, is erroneous, it is 
most probable that the formula of phloridzine will require to 
bo changed. It is therefore marked as doubtful along with its 
derivatives. 

TO SALTCVnE AND SALICYLIC ACID. 

Anisyle and Anisic Acid. 

^ Th^ stearoptene of oil of anise, as well as the oil of ostragon, 
yields, when oxidised by nitric acid, a crystalline acid, in some 
respects analogous to cinnamic acid. This is anisic acid, Cio Hs 
0 « = C16 H? Os , H 0 , Like benzoic and cinnamic acid, it is 
supposed to bo derived from an oil analogous to the hyduret 
bf bcnzoyle. This would be hyduret of anisyle, Cio Hs = 
C16 H? O4 , H. 

Anisio^^id, when heated with bases, yields an oil, amsohf C14 
Hs O2, the Scid having lost 2 eqs. of carbonic acid. The acid itself 
is homologous with salicylic acid, just as anisoleis with phenolo or 
carbolic acid, the difference being C2 H2 . 

The liyduret of anisyle is not known in the separate form, and 
the oil of anise or estragon is believed to be Cso Hu Oa, which is 
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nearly the formula of oil of cinnamon, and of oil of cumine. But 
thcso oils aro evidently not idontioal, but only isomeric or 
polymeric, since the action of nitric acid in each case yields a 
different result. It is probable that anisic acid belongs to a 
homologous series, differing from the benzoic as well as from the 
cinnamic series. 

Anisic acid yields, when acted on by a mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acids, two substitution products, nitranisio acid, 

Oio ^ I Oe , and dinitranisic acid, Cio 04 !^*** 

substitution products have been obtained by Cahours, both from 
the acid, and from anisole. The latter body, anisole, C 14 Hs Oa is 
homologous with phcnole or hydrated oxide of phenyle (carbolic 
acid), From it are obtained chloranisole, bromanisole, and three 
nitro-compounds, nitranisole, diuitranisole, and trinitranisole. 

Nitranisole, Ci 4 | O 4 , when acted on by siilphuret of 

ammonium, yields the base, anisidincy C 14 Ko N Oa ; and dini- 
tranisole yields the base nitranisidine, Cii Hs Na 0», in which 
1 eq. of the hydrogen of anisidine is replaced by 1 eq. of nitrous 
acid. In like manucr, trinitranisole yields the base dinitrani- 
sidine, in which 2 oqs. of hydrogen arc replaced by nitrous acid. 
When nitranisidine is acted on by chloride of beuzoyle and 
chloride of ciiinamylc, two new bases are formed, nitrobenza- 
nisidine, C-i8 ni 2 N 2 08, and nitrocumanisidine, C 53 II 14 Ka Os. 
In these two remarkable products, which approach closely to 
natural bases, benzoylo and cinnamyle have been substituted for 
1 eq, of hydrogen in nitranisidine. 

XV. ClNNAMYLK. Ci8 II? O 2 =r Cl. 

The radical of essence of cinnamon, but unknown in a separate 
form. 

1 . riyduret of Oynnamyle. Ci H=:Cv« Hs OarrC'ia H 7 0 ^, H. 

This is the puriffed essenoo, or oil of cinnamon. The oil of 
commerce contains, besides, cinnamic acid and two resins, all of 
which liave been produced from the original oil, C 20 Hu Oa , by 
the addition to 3 cqs. of it, of 8 cqs. oxygen. 3 (C 20 Hu Ott)4- 
Oft = C 18 Hs 0* (cinnamic acid) 4 Cia H« 0 (a resin) ; 4“ Cso 
Hio O 4 (another resin) 4- 5 HO. With less oxygen, hyduret of 
cinnamyle, Cis Ha Oa , is formed, along with the resins, so that 
the oil of commerce contains, besides the original oil, all the 
compounds above mentioned. 

The hyduret of cinnamyle, Ci H, is a fragrant oil. It forms, 
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with nitric acid, a crystalline compound, Ci H + N O5 , which, 
when mixed with water, is resolved into its constituents, hyduret 
of cinnamyle and nitric acid. When the hyduret is exposed to 
the air, it absorbs oxygen, producing cinnamic acid, Ci 0, HO = 

Cis 1I7 Oa , no. 

The fresh oil of cinnamon is, as has been stated, Cs»o Hu O9 . 
With 0 eqs, oxygen from the air, it yields hyduret of cinnamyle 
and the two resins : with 2 eqs. more, the hyduret passes into 
cinnamic acid. With oil of vitriol, 3 eqs. of the fresh oil = Ceo 
K33 Ort , lose 3 eqs. water, and form two resins, one = Cso His 0 ; 
the other = Cso Hio Oa. With hydroclilorio acid, it yields an oil 
and two resins ; one, Cao Hs 0 : the other Cm He 0. 

2, CinnaTnic Acid. Cis Hj O3 -f H 0 = Ci 0, HO. 

Formed by exposing oil of cinnamon to the air. It is most 
easily obtained by dissolving tho oil of Balsam of Peru in an 
alcoholic solution of potash, evaporating to dryness, dissolving 
in hot water, and adding to the solution of cinnamate of potash 
an excess of hydrochloric acid. It crystallises very readily, and 
may he sublimed. By the action of nitric acid, cinnamic acid 
is converted into hyduret of benzoylo, and into an acid very 
similar to benzoic acid, if not identical with it. When cin- 
namic acid is added to cold nitric acid, it forms an acid, Cis 
H? N Og = C18 Hs 0* — H + 0* ; that is, cinnamic acid, 

in which 1 eq. of nitrous acid is substituted for 1 of hydrogen ; 

Cis I ^Q^Os, HO. This is nitrocinmmic acid. Its salts de- 
tonate when boated. With oxide of ethyle, it forms a crystal- 
lisablo ether, Ae 0, Cis Ho N Or . When oil of cinnamon is 
mixed with fuming sulphuric acid, there is formed, according to 
Herzog, a new acid, sulphocinnamio acid, tho formula of which 
is C18 Ha O2 , 2 SO3 -f 2 H 0 = Cia Hs Oio . It is bibasio, 
and almost all its salts are soluble. 

When oil of cinnamon is acted on by nitric acid with the 
aid of heat, it yields benzoic and nitrobenzoio acids. By tho 
action of chlorine, oil of cinnamon is converted into several new 

products, one of which is chlorocinnosef Cm | O9 . It is 

hyduret of cinnamyle in which 4 eqs. of chlorine arc substituted 
for 4 eqs. hydrogen. 

Balaam '^ ^eru contains compounds connected witli cinna- 
mylo. The pnnoipal is an oil, einnameine^ wliich, when boiled 
with alkalies, yields cinnamic acid and a neutral oily body, 
fermine^ 
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Cinnameine has been ascertained by Scharling to have the 
formula Csa Hi» 0* , and to contain cinnamic acid, Cib H? O 3 , 
united to a new ether, Cis Hii 0. When boiled with potash, 
oiimameine yields on the one hand cinnamate of potash, and on 
the other peruvine, Cia Hia Oa , the latter compound being the 
alcohol corresponding to the new ether, and formed from it by the 
addition of I eq. of water. 

Cinnamoley Cio Hs, a liquid bearing the same relation to 
cinnamic acid that benzole does to benzoic acid, is formed when 
cinnamic acid is distilled with baryta. It is, like benzole, formed 
of carbon and hydrogen in the proportion of two eqs. of the former 
to one of the latter; but its density and boiling-point prove 
that its formula is Cia Hs. The following equation shows its 
formation : 

Cijj Ila O 4 2 Ba 0 2 (Ba 0, C Og) * 4 * Cie Hb 

Cinuaiiilc acid. Ciunamole. 

Cinnamole is isomeric, or perhaps identical with styrole, an oil 
obtained by distillation from storax, to be afterwards described. 
Dragon’s blood also yields styrole by distillation. The chief 
difference between cinnamole and styrole is, that the fomer is 
not, like the latter, converted by a heat of 392°, in sealed tubes, 
into a solid compound, metastyrolc, the formula of which is Ci* 
H 7 . But the presence of some impurity in ciunamole may prevent 
the change. 

According to Richter, Balsam of Peru contains two distinct 
oils, myroxiliney insoluble in alcohol, and tiiyriosperminey soluble 
in alcohol. With an alcoholic solution of potash, myriospermine 
yields an acid resembling cinnamic acid, but diJderont from it, 
ntyriospermic acid. 


BALSA.M OF TOLTJ, 

Tolene; Tolnole. 

According to Deville, Balsam of Tolu contains benzoic acid and 
a body isomeric with hyduret of benzoyle ; also cinnameine, and 
a liquid carbohydrogen, tolene^ the formula of which is Cm His ; 
besides several resins, and another liquid carbohydrogen, ana- 
logous to, and homologous with, benzole, the name given to which 
is tolmUy and its formula Cm Hs , It boils at 226°, and its 8 p. Gt, 
is 0*87 at 65® F. When acted on by nitric acid, it yields two new 
compounds, in which the hydrogen is partly replai^ by nitrous 
acid. These are, Is^, nitrotoluole, Cx* H? NO*, which is liquid; 
and 2ndy dinitroiolmley Cx** H« N« Os, which is a crystalline 
solid. By the action of chlorine on toluole, Deville has abo 
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obtained a series of compounds in which the hydrogen is replaced 
by chlorine; these compounds, however, chiefly occur in com- 
bination with hydrochloric acid. Toluole dissolves in forming 
sulphuric acid, and forms a crystalline mass of sulphotoluylio acid, 
the composition of which, according to Deville, is Ci* H? S 2 Go ; 
that is, 1 eq. of hydrogen seems to be replaced by 1 eq. hypo- 
sulphuric acid. It is analogous to the sulphonaphtlialio or 
hyposulphonapththalic acid. 

By the tables already given at pp. 131 and 141, it will be seen 
that toluole is not only homologous with benzole, but also yields 
a whole series of derivatives, two of which are mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs, homologous with those of benzole. Another 
point of analogy is, that both benzole and toluole occur in the oil 
of tar, Tolinjlic acUt, Cia Hs 0*, which corresponds to benzoic 
acid, is not known as a natural product, but has been obtained by 
the oxidation of cymolc, C 20 H 14 , tho liighest known number of 
the benzole scries. It is very analogous to benzoic acid, and, like 
it, is a hydrate, its true formula being Cia Hr O 3 , 110. 

Besides nitrotoluole and dinitrotoluole, the table also contains 
tlie base, toluidine, homologous with aniline, wdiicb is formed by 
the action of bydrosulphuret of ammonia on nitrotoluole, just as 
aniline is from nitrobenzole, as will bo explained in tho section 
on artifioial bases. Toluidine, like aniline, admits of the partial 
replacement of its hydrogen by oblorino, bromine, or nitrous acid, 
thus giving rise to new bases, the formula) of which arc given in 
the table ali’eady referred to. 

XVL Guaiacyle. Ci4 Hr 0* ? 

Hyduret of Quaiacyle. Ox* Ha 0*=: Oi* H 7 0* -4" II I 

When the resin, or gum-resin, called Guaiacura, is distilled, 
tliero is obtained, among other products, a colourless oily liquid, 
which has acid properties. According to Deville, it is analogous 
to the Tiyduret of salicyle, w'hich is also an acid, and is sometimes 
called salioylous acid. Indeed, Sobrero, who flrst obtained the 
acid from Guaiacum, called it pyroguaiacio acid. If viewed as a 
hydrogen acid, it will be the hyduret of guaiacyle, Cm Ih O 4 + H, 
aTO'this agrees with the formula deduced from analysis Cm IIs 
Oh, which is that of saligenine. The acid corresponding to 
salicylic acid has not been formed, but will probably hereafter 
be obtained.. Its formula will be Cm IIs 06= Cm Ht Go, H G. 
But Thierry has obtained another acid, which he calls guaiacio 
acid, tho formula of which is C 12 IIs Oe = C 12 U? Gs, H 0. 
Deville has also described another oil, which is neutral, and 
seems to be derived from tho last acid, as benafole from benzoic 
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acid, its formula is Cio Hs O 2 ; and it is derived from the acid 
Cl* 1T» Oe by the separation of 2 eqs. carbonic acid ; for Cia II« 
Os — 2 C O 2 = Cio Ha Oa • This neutral oil has been called 
guaiac6iie. 

In the preceding pages we have considered a large number of 
compound radicals, constituting chiefly tho group of radicals 
analogous in their relations to chlorine; namely, cyanogen; 
ferrocyanogen and its numerous congeners ; sulphocyauogen ; 
and mellone. We have only described one radical, attiide, which 
has a tendency to produce basic compounds, such as ammonia^ 
ammonium^ and the platinised bases ; and one carbonic oxide or 
oxalylcj the chief tendency of which is to form acid compounds, 
such as oxalic^ carbonic^ rhodizonicy croconic, and mellitic acids. 
Finally, wc have studied three ; namely, btnzoyUy salicyle and 
cinnamyhy whose characteristic is to form essences or fragrant 
volatile compounds, with hydrogen, acids with oxygen, and 
peculiar compounds with chlorine, iodine, &o. This last group 
would appear to have a strong tendency to form acid compounds : 
for not only is an acid formed by tho union of salicyle and 
oxygon, but the hyduret of salicyle is a decided acid, and may 
1)0 ropresonted as salicylous acid, C 14 Hs Os, 11 0, isomeric with 
benzoic acid, instead of hyduret of salicyle, Cii Ho 0-i, H, 
Further, tho chloride, bromide, and iodide of salicyle, altliough 
they contain salicyle, plus those elements, arc all strong acids, 
and appear to be, in fact, anhydrous salicylic acid with 1 eq. of 
chlorine, &o., substituted for 1 eq. of oxyyen. It is evident that 
this group of radicals, so well characterised by their hydrogen 
compounds, does not correspond exactly to any simple radical, 
but has characters common to different groups of elementary 
radicals, being, however, analogous in more points to carbon, 
sulphur, and phosphorus than to any other elements. In 
studying tho decomposition of the compounds of salicyle, we 
liavo met with tho very remarkable fact of the production from 
that radical of a scries of compounds : namely, anilio acid, 
nitropicrio acid, carbolic acid, &c., probably derivatives of a 
totally different radical, phenyle ; whicli radical is also met with 
in numerous other decompositions, and especially in the decom- 
position of indigo by nitric acid, by alkalies, and by heat, and'fn 
tho destructive distillation of coal. This is an important con- 
sideration, as every day’s experience tends to identify with each 
other tho products of decomposition of diflerent and apparently 
quite unconnected organic compounds, even in cases where these 
products have been described as different. Another very impor- 
tant fact which has come under our notice is the occurronco of 
salicylate of oxide of methyle as the chief ingredient in tho oil 
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of Oauliheria. Kot only is the ooourrence of salicylic acid 
interesting, since this acid was only known before as an artificial 
product, but the existence, in this oil, of oxide of methyle, 
hitherto only known as the product of destructive distillation, 
goes for to condrm the theory which admits this radical methyle, 
and others similar to it. All the properties of the oil of 
Gaultheria entirely agree with the doctrine of its containing two 
radicals, methyle and salicyle ; the former oxidised, as a base : 
the latter, also oxidised, as an acid. It is remarkable, however, 
that even this compound plays the part of an acid, and forms 
crystalline salts with the alkalies into which it enters unchanged. 
This is so well marked a character that the oil has been called 
gaultherio acid, and the salts gaultheratcs. 

We have also, in the course of the preceding pages, become 
acquainted with one remarkable series of homologous groups, 
namely, the benzoio series. We have seen that two acids aro 
known, toluylio and ouminio acids, homologous witli benzoic 
acid, and of the general formula C« Hh — s O4 ; these acids are 
perfectly analogous in properties. Of the neutral carbohydro- 
gens, derived from these acids by the separation of 2 eqs. of 
carbonic acid, and the formula for which is On Hn — 0 , wo know 
not only benzoic, toluole, and oumole, but two more, the acids 
of which are not yet known, namely xylole and cymole. All 
five are found in tar, and they all yield analogous substitution 
products, including bases of a very remarkable kind, of which 
aniline is tho type, and which also yield other basic products of 
substitution. 

It is highly probable that both cinnamic and anisio acids 
belong each to a different series, of which few otlier members are 
as yet known. Indeed, anisic acid, Cio Ils Os , is homologous 
with salicylic acid, Ci* Ho Go . Benzoic acid and its homologues 
yield, by the loss of 2 eqs. of carbonic acid, (C2 0*,) oarbohydro- 
gens, ^cause these acids contain only 4 eqs. of oxygen. The 
same is true of oinnamio acid, and of its homologues, should any 
be discovered. But auisio and salioylio aoids, containing 6 eqs. 

oxygen, necessarily yield, on the removal of C« O4 , not carbo- 
hydrogens, but oils oontaiamg 2 eqs. of oxygen, namely, anisole, 
Cu Ho Oa, and phenole or oarbolio acid (perhaps better, salicole) 
Cis Ho Oa; in which, as in benzole, toluole, xylole, oumole, 
cymole, and ciimamole (styrolo), tho carbon is to the hydrogen as 
2tol. 

But although in one point of view anisole is homologous with 
phenole, yet, according to Cohours, it is not a true homologue of 
that compound, and is not analogous to it in properties. Cahours 
has discovered two other oils, phenetole, Cie Hio Oa , and phena- 
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mylole, C 2 B Hie Oa , which are perfectly homologous with anisole, 
while all three are neutral, whereas phenole is an acid, and is 
called carbolic acid. According to Oahours, anisole is the carbo- 
lato of oxide of methyle ; pheuetole, the carholate of oxide of 
ethylo, and phenamylole the carholate of oxide of amyle, as may 
bo seen in the following formula 

Phenole, or Carbolic Acid . . r= Cia Hs 0, H 0. 

Anisole, or Phenometole Cl* Hs 0® = Ci® HsO, C 2 II 3 O, 
Phonetole Cio Hio O 2 n: C 12 HsO, 0*115 0. 

? , . . C. 8 H 12 O 2 = CisHsO, CoIItO. 

? . . . Cio Hi* O 3 = Cia HsO, CbHsO, 

Phenamylole . C 22 Hi« 0® = Ci® HsO, Cio Hu 0. 

In proof of this view it may be stated, that as phenole is 
fonned when salicylic aoid, Ci* lie 0* , is heated with bases, so 
anisole, phene tole, and phenamylole are formed when the 
salicylates of the oxides of methyle, ethyle, and amyle are respec- 
tively heated with bases. It would appear, therefore, that the 
three latter bodies, anisole and its homologues, arc not homolo- 
gous with phenole, but are isomeric with its homologues. Since 
anisic acid, Cia Ha Oa, is homologous with salicylic aoid, we 
should expect it to yield a body strictly homologous to phenole, 
but on the contrary it yields anisole, properly phenometole ; the 
same body as is obtained from the salicylate of oxide of methyle, 
by heating with bases, the salicylate of methyle being isomeric 
with anisic acid. We here see what is not uncommon, that two 
isomeric compounds, when exposed to the same cause of change, 
yield products which are not isomeric but identical. The follow- 
ing equations will make this clear ; 

Cio HsOorr: Cio H? 0, H 0, yields 2 C Osand 

Auiaic Acid. 

Cl* Hs 0® = Cl# Hs 0, C* Hs 0 

V ^ 

Auisolo, or Carholate of Methyle. 

Cio H« Oo = Cl* H« Os , Ca Hs 0, yields 2 C 0® , and 

- - - ■ ^ 

Salicylate of Hethylo. 

Cl* Hs 0® = Cl® Hs O, Ca Hs 0 

V ^ ✓ 

Anieole, or Corbolato of Mothylo. 

The production of phenetole and phenamylole is quite analo- 
gous to the last of these equations, ethyle and amyle being 
substituted for methyle. Doth phenetole and phenamylole, like 
anisole, yield substitution products, among which are two new 
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bases, pbenetidine and pbenamylidine, homologous with anisidino. 
The latter has not been described, hut Cahours has obtained, from 
dinitrophenamylole the substitution base nitrojihenamy Udine, 
homologous with nitranisidine. 

Cahours has obtained the three compounds, anisole, phenetole, 
and phenamylole, by the action of carbolate of potash on the 
iodides of methyle, ethyle, and amyle, which leaves no doubt as 
to their true constitution. They are, as already stated, the carbo- 
lates of the oxides of methyle, ethyle, and ainyle, as represented 
iu the first column. Were the throe lower compounds acids, 
truly homologous with carbolic acid, they would be as in the 
second column. 

Carbolic Acid Cia IIsO, IT 0 =:Cia He 0, H 0 

Aiiisole, or Phenometole Cw HsO, Mo 0 =i:Ci4 H? O, 110 

Phenetole Cia IIsO, Ae O rr Cio Up 0, H 0 

Phenamylole Oi* HsO, Ayl 0 = Caa ILs 0, H 0 


We now proceed to consider that group of electropositive 
radicals, to which ethyle belongs, and which, in their chemical 
characters, are quite analogous to metals, and in some res))cots to 
hydrogen, which, as well as metals, they arc capable of replacing. 
There arc a considerable number of them, but w^o shall first 
describe such as are known of that remarkable series of* homolo- 
gous radicals beginniiig with methyle and ethyle, and we shall 
afterwards notice those radicals of this group which are not 
homologous with methyle and ethyle. 

But besides those, wo shall have to notice certain electro- 
negative radicals, derived from the elcotroi>osiiive ones of the 
ethyle series, and forming acids by uniting with oxygen. Of 
these, W'hich are not yet known in the separate form, the type is 
formyilie, derived from methyle. Wo shall treat of them under 
tho radicals, from which they are respectively derived, and not in 
a separate section. 

Under tho radicals of tho methyle and ethyle series, w^e shall 
also introduce tho new radicals formed by tho combination of 
these with phosphorus, and with metals, such as zinc, antimony, 
firsenio. A strict arrangement is not yet attainable, but it wdll 
be found, that with the aid of homologous scries and of tho 
doctrine of substitution, these numerous compounds, (our account 
of which must necessarily be very brief,) will be rendered more 
intelligible to the student and more easily remenibered than 
hitherto. Wo begin, then, with methyle, the first organic radical 
of the homologous series to which it belongs. 
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BaDIOALS 07 THE OENEBAL FOAHULA, On Hn + i . 

Methyle. C 2 Hs = Me. 

This radical was first obtained by Frankland and Kolbo, as a 
product of tho action of potassium on cyanide of ethyle. It was 
soon after observed by Kolbe among tho products of the electro- 
lytic decomiK)sition of acetic acid ; and by Frankland, among the 
products of the action of zinc, aided by heat and under pressure, 
on iodide of ethyle, and by tho action of water on the new radical 
zincethylc. In all these cases it is accompanied by other pro- 
ducts, all of which are not exactly known ; but in the third of 
them it seems to be formed in the following manner : iodide of 
ethyle, C-fc lls I, acted on by zinc, yields iodido of zinc, Zii I, and 
ethyle, C\ II a; and a ]>art of tho ethyle is resolved into methyle 
and olaylc, thus : Ct II V, = O 2 Ila -f- • 

Methyle is a gas, of Sp. G. 1*0365, which at O^F. is not liquid, 
and whi(di has resisted a pressure of 20 or 30 atmospheres. It is 
eorabustiblo, burning with a bluish fiamc and little light. It 
has an ethereal smell, and is not absorbed by water, but alcohol 
absorbs it. It has certainly tbo composition Ca Ha, but we 
cannot bo certain that it is the radical methyle, or that it may 
not be only isomeric with that body. Since, however, its pro- 
duction by the electrolysis of acetic acid is attended by that of 
oxide of methyle, wo may conclude, for the present, that it is the 
true radical. 

Methyle exists in nature, but not un combined, so far as wo 
yet know. Its oxide is found in the oil of Gaultheria procumhem^ 
combined wdth salicylic acid. But oxide of methyle is more 
abundant and better known as one of tho chief ingredients, in 
tho form of hydrate, of tho moro volatile product of the distil- 
lation of wood. 

Methyle is chiefly interesting as the lowest or first me^er of 
a very remarkable group of homologous radicals, the fonnuhe of a 
number of which are given in Column 1 of tho table of lioinologous 
compounds. Immediately above it in the series (below it in the 
column) stands ethyle, C* H®, which diftera from it by Ca Ha, 
and the same increase, of Ca Ha , is made at each step. Now, if 
we subtract Ca Ha from methyle, instead of adding them to it, 
we obtain H, or hydrogen, which is therefore tho inorganic 
starting-point of this organic senes. And wo shall find that 
methyle and its homologues agree in many points w ith hydrogen. 
Thus they all combine, although not directly, with oxygen, 
ohlorine, bromine, iodine, sulphur, cyanogen, &c., in the same 
proportions by volume as hydrogen does ; they may be substituted 
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for hydrogen in ammonia without changing the type of that 
base ; and as hydrogen forms compounds with certain metals, 
tellorium, arsenic, and antimony, so also do methyle and 
ethyle. In one point of view, therefore, we may regard all the 
radicals of the methyle series as homologues of hydrogen. But 
we must remember that in another they differ; for while the 
oxide of hydrogen is neutral, that of methyle is basic; the 
chlorides, &c., of hydrogen are strong acids, while the chlorides, 
&o,, of methyle are neutral ethers. 

Another circumstance must be mentioned here. Most of the 
known compounds of carbon and hydrogen which are volatile 
have such a density in the form of gas, that their formula repre- 
sents 4 vols. ; that is, the densities of their elements, added 
together in the proportions indicated by the formula, represent 
the weight of 4 vols. of the compound, and this sum must be 
divided by 4 to give the density of the compound, which is the 
weight of 1 voL But methyle and its homologues, if examined in 
reference to their density, are found to represent only 2 vols., a 
somewhat unusxial oocurrenoe. Thus methyle, Ca Ha , represents 
not 4, but 2 volumes of the gas, which is therefore twice as 
heavy as it should be, if it followed the law of 4 volumes. 
For this reason, Hofmann and others ore disposed to thiuk that 
the formula of methyle should be doubled, which would give 
Gb Hfl , and this, calculated for 4 volumes, would agree with the 
actual density of the gas. But it is certain, that many things in 
the history of methyle agree better with tlio formula Ca Ha than 
with C4 Hs , for the latter would make the oxide C 4 , Ho Oa , the 
chloride G Hfl Cla , &o., and would make it uecessary to double 
the quantities of all those substances which act on it, thus 
yielding very improbable formulm. The two opinions may he 
reconciled by supposing that, as Frankland has recently shown, 
the methyle produced in the processes above mentioned is not 
identigjil in all of them. The methyle obtained from cyanide of 
ethyle by potassium, and that formed by the action of water 
on zineethyle, G Hs /n, is not true methyle, but a polymeric 
compound, G Ho, homologous with marsh-gas (mothylolc or 
formdnc, C Ha or rather G H4) ; while the gas produced in the 
electrolysis of acetic acid is the true methyle. Calls. The 
former may be supposed to be produced by the coalescence of 2 
atoms of the latter into one d^ble molecule. The same remarks 
apply to ethyle, and the othei^^dioals homologous with methyle, 
and will not, therefore, need to be repeated when treating of 
these. 

When zinoethyle, Ca Ha Zn, a body to bo described hereafter, 
is acted on by water, there is formed oxide of zinc, and a gas is 
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giyen oiF, which, as already mentioned, is either methyle, C 2 Ha , 
or the polymeric body, Cii Ha, most probably the latter. Its 
formation is very simple, C^HaZn + H 0 = ZnO -f 2 (CaHa) ; 
or C* Ho Zn 4 - H 0 = Zn 0 C* Ho • If wo adopt the latter 
formula, we may regard it as hyduret of ethyle, CaHo, H ; and 
the corresponding compound of methyle, which is formed when 
zincomethylc is acted on by water, will bo Ca H* . Its formation 
will be as follows: 11* Zn + H 0 = Zn O + 2 (C H*) ; or« 

Ca Hs Zn -f H 0 = Ca H*. The latter formula will become 
Ca Ho , H, or hyduret of methyle. Adopting this view, we have 
tho two parallel and polymeric series, in each of which tho 
members are homologous : — 

Ca H 4 =Ca Ha, H, Hyduret of Methyle. 

Ca Ha Methyle C* Ha = C* Hs , H, Hyduret of Ethyle. 

0*H6Etliyle Cs Hio rrCa Hu, H, Hyduret of Butyle. 

Ca H? Propyle Cia H 14 =: C 12 Hia , H, Hyduret of Caproyle, 

and so on. It is highly probable that in each case both com- 
pounds exist, except in the first hyduret, that of methyle, which 
has no corresponding polymeric body in the first column, since 
such a compound would be C Hit, an impossible formula. 

Having now explained tho relations of methyle, we proceed to 
its compounds. 


1 , Oxide of Methyle. Ca Ha 0 == Me 0. 

This compound is obtained, like ether (oxide of ethyle) when 
pyroxilio spirit, which is the hydrated oxide of methyle, is dis- 
tilled with its own volume of oil of >atriol; it escapes as an 
inftammable gas. Like oxido of ethyle, it is a base and neutralises 
acids. It even forms a neutral sulphate, more easily than 
oxide of cthylo. It is worthy of notice, tliat oxide of methyle is 
polymeric with alcohol ; for C^i He Oa == 2 (Ca Ha 0) : ^ that 
these two bodies have the same com^wsition, in 100 parts ; that 
is, tho same relative proportions of tho same elements, but a very 
difllercnt absolute amount : the equivalent of alcohol being twice 
as heavy as that of oxide of methyle. The constitution of these 
compounds, moreover, is different, for one is a hydrate, C* Hs 0 -f 
II 0 ; while the other is an anhydrous oxide, Ca Hs O. 

2. Hydrated Oxide of Methyle. feaHsO, H 0, = Me 0, H 0. 

Syn. Methylic Alcohol. PyroxiUc Spirit. This compound is 
one of tho ohief products of the destructive distillation of wood, 
and is found in the watery portion along with acetic acid, 
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Gio6t6n^, acetatd of oxide of mettiyle, and several other ethereal 
liquids, besides portions of the oily matter of the tar dissolved in 
them. 

By rectification with chloride of calcium, the pyroxilio spirit 
which combines with that salt, is separated from several other 
liquids which distil over in the heat of the vapour-bath. The 
residue, if mixed with its own hulk of water, and a^^ain heated 
in the vapour-bath, now gives off the pyroxilio spirit, which is 
still mixed with water. It is purified by rectilication with 
quiokliine, which also destroys any acetate of methylo that may 
be present. 

^' Pure hydrated oxide of methyle is a liquid very similar to 
alcohol, having the same density and the same degree of iiiliara- 
mability. Its odour is peculiar and ethereal. It boils at about 
140'* or 150^ 

When h(;ated with peroxide of manganese, water and sul- 
phuric acid, it yields various products, among which the chief 
are, formic acid and formomethylah It is decomposed by nitric 
acid, yielding oxalic acid, and by chlorine, yielding now ])roduots. 
It dissolves resins, and is used in making varnishes. It forma 
with baryta a crystalline compound Ba O + Mo 0 , H 0 ; and, 
with chloride of calcium, another crystalline body in large 
hexagonal tables, Ca Cl -f 2 (Mo 0 , H (3). 

By the action of platinum powder, ]>yroxilio sifirit is oxidised 
into formic acid, which bears the same relation to it that acetic 
acid docs to alcohol. 

Mcthylic alcohol is the true type and starting-point of the series 
of alcohols to which it belongs, although common or ethylic 
alcohol has been longer known, and is the body from which the 
series (column 3 of the table) is nained. 

As is always the case with two contiguous members of a homo- 
logous series, the properties of the two alcohols, ethylic and 
methgiic, arc in the highest degree analogous. The chief dif- 
ferences are in the boiling-point and the density of the vapour, 
which are both higher in ethylic than in inethylio alcohol. The 
boiling-points differ by 34® F, All the other properties are so 
similar, that methylic alcohol is used for most of the purposes for 
which WG employ alcohol ; for spirit lamps, as a solvent for resins, 
&o. ; and recently government has permitted alcohol, mixed with 
^th part of methylic alcohol, imder the name of methylated spirit, 
to be used, free of duty, in vaHous manufacttires. This addition 
of methylic alcohol does not interfere with the solvent power of 
the alcohol, and has only the effect of making it so unx)alatablo 
that it cannot be used as a drink, the taste of methylic alcohol 
being unpleasant. 
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3. Chloride of MethyU, Ca Cl = Me Cl, is a gas of aix 
ethereal Bmoll, inflammable, of Sp. Gil 1*1737. It is formed by 
the action of sulphuric acid and chloride of sodium on pyroxilic 
spirit. By the action of chlorine, aided, by the sun’s rays, it 
yields several now compounds containing chlorine. 

4. Iodide of Me thyle^ Calls, I = Me I, is obtained by distill ing 
12 parts of pyroxilio spirit, 8 of iodine, and 1 of phosphorus. It 
is a liquid boiling between 102“ and 122®. The chloride and 
iodide of mcthylo are now used in research. 

5. Sulphuret of Methyle^ Ca Hs S = Me S, is best formed by 
the action of a current of chloride of mothylo on sulphu#et of 
potassium dissolved in alcohol. Me Cl -f- KS Me 8 K Oi. 
It is a mobile liquid, of a very offensive alliaceous odour, boiling 
at 104®. Its Sp. G. in the liquid form is 0*845; in the form of 
vapour, it is 2*115. With chlorine it gives rise to several new 
compounds. The hydrosulphuret of mlphuret of methyle (corres- 
ponding to mercaptan) I obtained by distilling the double 
sulphate of methyle and potash with the hydrosulphuret of 
sulphuret of potassium. (K 0, Me 0, 2 S Oa) + H 8, K S =: 2 
(K O, S O3) 4- H S, Me S. Its formula is H S, Me S = Ca II3 , 
8 -b II 8. It is a colourless liquid, lighter than water, which 
boils at 70°, and acts on the oxides of mercury and lead exactly 
as mercaptan does. Its odour is most offensive, resembling that of 
leeks highly conociitratod. 

6. Cyanide of Methyle, SvN. Acetonitryle, C* Ha X = Ca ITa, 
CaN = Me (>y, is formed when the double sulphate of potash and 
methyle is distilled with eyanido or ferrocyanide of potassium. 
It is purilied by digestion with red oxide of mercury, and rectili- 
cation. It is a colourless, mobile, volatile liquid, of a slightly 
alliaceous, penetrating smell, analogous to that of putrid lish, and 
somewhat stupifying. It is very indammable. When healed 
with potash, it yields ammonia and acetate of potash — 

C4mN + K0 + 3H0 = NH3+ KO, CMI 5 O 3 . 

It has lately been discovered that cyanide of methyle may bo 
obtained by the action of heat, aided by anhydrous phosphoric 
acid, on acetate of ammonia. 

CaisOs, KHiO + PO5 rrPOs, 4HO + C4H8N. 

Here wo see the cyanide of mctbyle formed from a coinpouiKb 
in which no methyle is present ; but, according to the usual view, 
aoetyle, Hs , a radical derived by oxidation or dehydrogenation 
from ethyle. If we could obtain the oxide of methyle, or its 
hydrate, from the cyanide, then, as we can obtain the cyanide 
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ifm of ammoBm, we ehouM be able to form the yot 

^alogou# with pyroxilio spirit and alcoliol, 
flW too ToUtue acids of the formic and acetic series, of which 
m^y are known, while of the alcohols we know very few as 
Wo tthonldf then, from acetic acid obtain hydrated oxide of 
etliyio, or metbylic alcohol, from propylio acid ordinary alcoliol, 
fi>m Iwityrie odd i)ri>])ylic alcohol, and so on. but wv cannot 
yet prodnee mtthylic alcohol from the cyaiiido of mcthyle, 
•Itliongh it is probable wo shall soonlind the means of doing so. 

Xi may htro be noticed that the Ihpivds iormtd by htating the 
JgbUlbnia salts of ac<tir acid and its homologms willi uiih3droub 
'*Pl0«pht«Hn add, wrero at Ikst sup|K>sed to bo a now rliss ot com- 
and woreealUd aitr\ks, as exidained in the doHTiptioii 
rf the table of homologous com^Mtumis. Ihe ahme li<iuid, 
C 5 » Hs y, was eallcMi ae<touitt)h, beeanH* it contaiub acetjlo, 
C\ 1Z», anti niti^ea, Jlut it has bteii iound to hi* idtutioal 
with eyafttdo of nitdliyle, aud to yield ejauide of nlieii 

ftOfod on by tb&t metals which almost ]>roves it to contain 03 <iiio;ieii. 
It is not certaiop howewr, that there may not exiot a class ot 
llitryics, which are not identical, hut only ibomeric with the 
oyanidos. ^<The reader wdJl observe, with the aid of the table 
jttst referred to, that tlicse remarks a^^ply not only to mothylo 
and acetic acid, but to their homologues. 


SALTS OF OXIDE OF MKTUVLL. 

1. Neutral Sul 2 }hate, Me 0, S Os, is obtained when pyroxilic 
spirit is distilled with a largo excess of sulphuric acid. It forms 
an oily liquid, of a slightl^'^ alliaceous smell. It boils at 370®. 
Boiling water docoiniioses it into acid sulphate and hydrate of 
oxide of methyle. When heated with chlorides, cyanides, &c., it 
yields the comiwund of methyle with chlorine, cyanogen, &c. ; 
wiliP a salt of benzoic, succinio, or other organic acid, it yields 
benzoato, &o. , of oxide of methyle. Ammonia oouverts it into 
sulphamethylane. 

When a current of ammonia is made to act on. the neutral 
sul^diate of methyle, there is produced a orystollinc compound, 
Ca Hs N Sa Od , which has been called mlphamethylane^ and may 
be viewed as oxamothylane, in which sulphamide, S Oa, N Ha, 
has been substituted for Cxamido, Ca Oa , N Ha ; or S Oa for Ca Oa . 
It may also be considered, if oxametbylane bo the oxamate of 
oxide of methyle, CaHsO -f CiHaN Os, as composed of oxide of 
methyle and a peculiar acid, formed of hyposulphurio acid and 
amide, or rather of sulphuiio acid and sulphamide, and which 
may b©,, called mlphamic acid; and its formula will be CaHsO + 
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(Sa Os , N Ha ), or Ca Hs 0 + (S O3 + N Ha f S Oa ). On this yiew, 
sulphamethylane is the sulphamato of oxide of methyle. 

2. BimXphate of Oxida of Methyle^ Syn. Suljthotmthylic Acid, 
II 0, Mo 0, 2 S 63 , is perfectly analogous to sulphovinio acid, 
and forms double salts, such as that of potash, K 0, Mo 0, 2 S O3 , 
which are often called sulphomethylates, and correspond exactly 
to the sulphovinatcs. The acid sulphate itself may be obtained 
in crystals, which are very soluble and very acid. It is best 
obtained by the action of hot water on the neutral sulphates. 
The double salts, or sulphomethylates, are of no particular im- 
portance. They crystallise readily. 

3. Nitrate if Oxide of Methylcy Me 0, N Os , is obtained when 
pyroxilic spirit is distilled with nitrate of potash and sulphuric 
acid. It is an oily liquid, the vapour of which if heated beyond 
248** explodes violently. 

The neutral carbonate of methyle is not known ; but double 
carbonates, analogous to those of ethyle with alkalies, may be 
prepared in the same way as those compounds. 

4. Carhamafe of Oxide of Methyle, Svx, UrethylanCy 

N O+rrCa IfaO, Ca N H2 (>3. This compound is formed when 
chlorocarbonic acid acts on pyroxylio spirit, and the product, 
C4U3CTO1, is mixed with ammonia. The oily product first 
produced, CiHsCl CL, is a compound of oxide of methyle with an 

acid, I » represented thus, Ca Ha 0, Ca | . 

When it acts ou ammouia, the latter is decomposed, 1 cq. of its 
hydrogen taking the chlorine of the oil, while the chlorine is 
replaced by amiile, and the resulting beautifully crystalline com- 
pound is the carbamate of oxide of methyle, Ca Hs 0, Ca | “h N 

H3= n Cl + CsUsO, I . This last group, C« is 

bioarbamide, or carbamic acid, an acid amidide. The carb-ynate 
is isomeric with glycocino. 

i5. Oxalate of Oxide of MethyUy Mo O, Ca O 3 = C* Hs 0* , is 
obtained in a manner analogous to that in which oxalic ether is 
prepared. It forms a crystalline solid, soluble in alcohol and 
pyroxilic spirit, which deposit it in large crysUils. By the action 
of dry ammonia, it is converted into oxamethylane (analogous to 
oxamethauo), whicli is the oxamaie of oxide of methyle^ Co IIs H 
06= Calls, O-f-C^HaN Os, Liquid ammonia converts it into 
oxamide, as is the case with oxalic ether, only here methylio and 
not etliylic alcohol is formed at the same time. Ca Hs , 0, Ca Os 
-f K Hs = Ca Hs O, H O •+• Ca Oa N Ha . This is perhaps the 
easiest way of obtaining oxamide in large quantity. 

. 
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Bi9lli{»hiiret of oarbcm acid acts on pyroxiho spirit exactly as on 
alooliol, produoing analogous compounds. (See sulpliocarbonatc 
of oxide of othyle.) 

6. Benzoate of Oxide of MethyU^ Mo 0, Bz 0, is best obtained 
by distilling dry benzoate of lime or soda with neutral sulphate 
of metbyle. It is an oily liquid of a balsamic odour, analogous 
in other respects to benzoic ether. 

7. Acetate of Oxide of Methyh^ Me 0, Ac Os , is obtained in 
the same way as acetic ether, which it resembles. It occurs in 
considerable quantity in raw pj'roxilio spirit, and even in that 
which has only been piiriiied by rectification. W^beu qiiicklimo 
is used ill the rectification, it is destroyed, yidding an additional 
quantity of the pure hydrate of oxide of metbyle. It is very 
volatile and infiammable, and for most piirpost*s its ]>i*cscuce in 
the wood spirit is not at all injurious. It is isomeric with form into 
of oxide of ethylc : for, CsHsO 4* C4ll3 0;i = (S llfsO 4- Call (h» 

8. Salicylate of Oxide of Methyle^ Cio Hs 0^ =. ( ’2 ilj ( ), (bi Hs 
O5, exists ready formed, as the volatile oil of Oaulthcria pro- 
cumhens, or Wintergreeji, It is very fragrant, and plays the part 
of an acid, combining with alkalies. 'NVhoii mixed with them, 
however, ^icylates are formed, and pyroxilio spirit set free. It is 
a very interesting compound, as it contains tw^o substances 
previously qnly known as artificial products ; namely, salicylic 
acid and oxide of methyle. 

9. Phenomethole . 8vN. Anhoh : Carholafo of Oxide of 
Methyle, (b* llsOarz C ^lIaO, Ci2ll'*0. This compound, ap- 
parently homologous with hydrated carbolic acid, Cba He Oa , is 
obtained by heating with baryta the preceding conij^und, or 
anisic acid, OioIbOa, 11 0, which is isomeric with it. Cboll'iOe 
4- 2 Ba 0 = *2 (Ibx 0, C Oa) 4- tbi lU 02‘. ('abours has shown 
that this compound, which bears to anisic acid the same relation 
as phenole or carbolic acid does to salicylic a(*id, is really the 
caiiholate of oxide of metbyle, or hydrated carbolic acid, in which 
1 cq. 9| water is replaced by 1 eq. of oxide of metbyle. It 
is, tbefeforc, not truly homologous with carbolic acid, but is a 
compound of that acid with oxide of methyle, and is conse- 
quently the first member of a scries of homologous compounds, 
thus, 

1. Phenomethole Ci4 Hs 02= Ca Ha 0, CiallaO. 

2. Phenethole OioHioOs=C* Hs O, CisII&O. 

3. Phenupropylole Cia Hia Oa=Oo H7 0, CiaH'.O. 

4. Phenobutylolo CaoHuOisrCa H» 0, O 12 H^O. 

5. Phonamylole €22 Hio OuzzzCto Hu 0, Cia HsO. 

The compounds Nos. 3 and 4 have perhaps not yet been formed, 
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but as propylio and butylio alcohols and ethers aro now known, 
their formation may bo with certainty predicted. The names given 
in the table aro analogous to that of phenolo (carbolic acid) with 
which these compounds are apparently or empirically homologous, 
as carbolic acid differs from No. 1 by Cs H 2 . These compounds, 
however, cannot be truly homologous with carbolic acid, because 
they are not acids but neutral ethers, and their true names are, in 
full, oarbolate of oxide of methyle, or of ethylc, propyle, butyle, 
arayle, and so on. 

When salicylate of oxido of methyle is acted on by nitric 
acid, it yields nitrosalicylate of oxide of methyle, C 2 Ha 0, 

Cu I Oa, in yellow silky prisms. With ammonia, this 

compound forms, like the corresponding ethyle compound (which 
see), nitrosalioylamide. 

The mu cate of oxide of methyle is a crystalline solid, analogous 
in its preparation and properties to the corresponding salt of ethyle. 

1 0. Cyan ate of Ojride of Methyle ^ C* N lIs O 2 = Ca Hs 0, Ca N, 0. 
This comi)ound was obtained by Wurtz, by distilling cyanate of 
potash with sulphomethylate of potash (double sulphate of 
methyle and potash). It is a volatile liquid, of a very penetrating 
smell. W ith ammonia it yields a crystalline product, Ct N 2 Ha O 2 , 
homologous with urea, and which may bo called methylo-urea^ 
since it is urea, in which 1 eq. of hydrogen is replaced by 1 eq. of 
methyle. Cyanate of oxido of methyle, in contact with water, is 
resolved into carbonic acid and a new compound, dimethylo-urea, 
isomeric with ethylo-urea, 

2 vC*N H 3 O 2 ) + 2 H 0 zz: 2 C 02 + C«N*H»Oa. 

Here wo have another series of homologous compounds, not 
included in the table ; but, indeed, every compound of methyle, 
and every derivative from it yet known, is, in like manner, 
the starting-point of a homologous series, and it will bt*^en 
tliat the table, large though it is, admits of enormous extension 
iiorizou tally, 

11. A llophanate of Oxide of Methyle ^ Co N 2 ITo Oo . When tlie 
vapours of cyanic acid are brought in contact with pyroxilic spirit, 
this compound is formed. It is C 2 Hs 0 -j- C* N 2 Hs Oa , The 
latter group is allophanic acid, tho production of which will bo 
explained further on, under ethyle. 

12. Cyannrate of Oxide of Methyle ^ CisNsHoOa = 3 CqHs 0, 
Co No Os, This compound, according to Wurtz, is formed when 
sulphomethylate of potash is heated with cyanurato of potash. It 
is a crystalline solid, fusible at 284®, and volatile at 563®. It is 
insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and ether. 
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Many oilier salts of oxide of metliyle might be enumerated did 
space permit ; but those already given suffice to sliow that oxide 
of methyle replaces the water of hydrated acids, j ust as oxide of 
potassium docs ; or rather, that methyle replaces the hydrogen 
of hydrated or of hydrogen acids, as metals do, yielding neutral 
compounds. 

Before proceeding to the products derived by oxidation or other 
modes of decomposition from oxide of methyle or pyroxilic spirit, 
it may be as well here to point out the existence of compounds, 
in which methyle replaces the hydrogen of ammonia, without 
destroying its basic characters, compounds which arc among the 
most remarkable which have been of late years discovered, and 
the discovery of which has very greatly added to our knowledge 
of tho organic bases. They are hero introduced, bceauso the lirst 
of them was obtained from some of the salts deseribed in tho 
immediately preceding paragraphs, namely* from tho oyanato of 
oxide of methyle, from the mcthylo-urca, and from tho cyamirate, 
polymeric with the oyanate. 

1, Methylamine, Ca Its N = N | . According to Wiirtz, 

this compound is. obtained by beating cyanatc of oxide of methyle 
with potash. Bearing in mind that hydrated cyanic acid (from 
which this cyanate only differs in containing 1 e(i. methyle, Calls 
in place of 1 eq. hydrogen) is decomposed by potash, yielding 
carbonate of potash and ammonia, this change is readily ex- 
plained by the following equations : 

Ca N 0, H 0 + 2 (K 0, n 0) = 2 (00.:, K 0) + Nn3 

Hydrated Cyanic Acid. 

C» KO, MeO + 2(K0, HO) = 2 (CO., KO) + N j- 

Cyjip/vto of Oxide of Methyle, Methylumiue. 

Since the cyamirate of oxide of methyle, which, as wo have 
seen, is tribasic, is polymeric with tho oyanato, its equivalent 
being exactly 3 times greater, wo have only to multiply the last 
equation by 3 to explain the production of methyl amine from the 
cyanuratc. From metbylo-uroa it is obtained as follows, com- 
paring tho action with that of urea ; 

CaN3Ht02-f2 (K 0, HO) = 2(0 03, K 0) + N H3 + NH3 

Urea. 

C.N.H.O. + 2 (K 0, H 0)5= 2 (C 0., K 0) + N H, + N 


MebhylchUrea. 
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These equations show, that, as in the compounds emplvyed, 
hydrogen has been replaced by methyle, C2TT3, so in the products 
the same substitution continues. And if wo regard ammonia as 
the hyduret of amide, N Ha , II, then raethylamine is methyla- 
mide, N Ha , Me = N Ha , Ca Hs = Ca Jh N. 

Methyl amine has also been, observed among the products of 
decomposition of several organic compounds, such as morphine, 
codeine, caffeine, Ac., and is probably a constituent of many 
natural products. It is found also in the oil obtained by distil- 
lation from animal matter. 

Meihylamine is a condensible gas, of Sp. G-. 1*075, At or a 
little below 32®, it forms a mobile liquid. It has a very pungent 
smell, so like that of ammonia, that it has certainly been 
frequently taken for ammonia, when accidentally formed, and 
thus overlooked. It is, of all known gases, the most soluble in 
water. At 50® water takes up about 1150 times its volume of 
the gas, I'he smell of the gas and of its solution, although 
closely resembling that of ammonia, has yet something oinj>yrcu- 
matio and peculiar. Mcthylamine is distinguished from ammonia 
by the property of kindling at a candle, and burning with a 
yellowdsh flame. Ammonia can only bo kindled in oxygon gas, 

Mcthylamine is a very pow^erful base. It neutralises the 
strongest aeids, and forms thick white vapours with the volatile 
acids, like ammonia. It acts on metallic solutions as, for example, 
those of silver and copper, exactly like ammonia. The salts of 
methylamine aro closely analogous to those of ammonia, and the 
bichlorides of platinum and mercury, and the terchloridc of gold, 
form double salts, resembling the corresponding compounds of 
ammonia. ^N^ay, when mcthylamine acts on protoclilorido of 
platinum, it gives rise to a series of bases perfectly homologous 
with those described under ammonia, but which our limited space 
forbids us to describe in detail. 

AVhen sulphate of methylamine is evaporated along^with 
cyanate of potash, methylo-urca is obtained. It would appear 
that the body thus obtained has all the properties of a urea, and 
that tho compound already described under that name is perhaps 
only an isomeric modification of it. 

When heated strongly, methylamino is decomposed, yield- 
ing cyanide of ammonium, hydrocyanic acid, marsh -gas, and 
hydrogen. Thus : 

3 (Calla N) = N Hi, C»N + H, Ca N + Ca H* + . 

Meihyloxamtdey €♦ IST H^ Oa . When tho oxalate of mcthy- 
lamine, Ca H« N, H 0, Ca Os, is heated, it yields methyloxamide^ 
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houtologotis witili oxamide. But this compound, like oxamide, is 
hotter obtained by the action of the base itself on oxalio ether, 

C. Hu 0, On 0» + C» Hs N = C4 H» 0»+ C* NH* 0». 

V ^ / 

OxaUo Ether. Methylnmine. Alcohol. Ifethyloxamlde. 

Methyhxamio acid, Ce N Ob , H 0, is obtained, like oxamic 
acid, by heating tho binoxalate of the base. 

CsHsN, HO, C*0s+Ci03, HO = 2IIO + CoNH*05, HO. 

s ^ : V ^ 

Binoxalate of Mothjlamiuo. Methj loxomic Acid. 

Those two products are homologous with, and perfectly analo- 
gous to, oxamide and oxamio acid, Methyloxamido, however, is 
soluble in water. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that for every neutral amide, 
such as oxamide, benzamidc, &o., as well as for every acid amide, 
such as oxamio acid, carbamio acid, &c., wo may expect to have 
a corresponding compound, in which 1 eq^. of hydrogen is replaced 
hy methylo, or, what is the same thing, amidogen, N, H H, is 
replaced by methylamidogen, N, II 

IMcthylamine, when acted on by chlorine, bromine, and iodine, 
yields substitution products, which as yet have been little 
studied. Those of tlie corresponding base, cthylamiuo, appear 
to have lost the basic character, as will be explained further on. 
Here it is only necessary to state that methylamino does yield 
similar products. 

AVe have seen that raothylamine is the first member of a scries 
of bases, homologous with ammonia ; and wo may even regard 
ammonia itself as an organic base, and the true starting-point of 
the series, as hydrogen is of the scries of radicals to wliioh 
methyle belongs. The series will bo seen in the last column of 
the table of homologous compounds, and it will bo observed that, 
viewt^as the starting-point of that series, ammonia is to be repre- 
sented as hydraraide, N Ha H j and that it is this la&jt atom of 
hydrogen which is replaced by methylo and its congeners, so 
that we have 

Ammonia HsN =r N Ha, II 
Methylaminc CaisN = N Ih, Me 
Etbylamiue 0* 11? N = N U* , Ae, &o. 

At each stop Cs Ha is added — or, what is tho same thing, in each 
base, amide, N Ha , is combined with methyle, Ca Hs , etliyle, 

H-j, &o,, &o,, these radicals differing hy Ca Ha. This maybe 
called the first series of bases, homologous with ammonia, or 
amide bases, since in them we have amide, H Hs, the 
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radicals. The general formula of this series is either, Ad. (amide) 
4“ Cn Iln + i; or CnHn + a N. Wo shall see that a consider- 
able number aro known of this first or methylio series of amide 
bases, as well as several of a second or phenylic series also of 
amide bases, of which aniline (phenylamine) is the type*. And 
doubtless other series will be discovered, still of amide bases* 

But there are already known some series of bases, homologous 
with ammonia, yet hot amide hases^ for our knowledge of which 
wo are indebted to Hofmann. The first of these is that of the 
imkle bases of the methylio radicals. The name hnide is given to 
the compound N H, or amide minus hydrogen, which exists, 
combined, in certain derivatives of ammonia. 

Now, to understand the fomation of imide bases, ammonia 
must be viewed as N H, H IE ; the group N H being imide ; and 
we have then to replace the 2 cqs. of hydrogen beyond it by* 
methyle, cthyle, &c. This may be done in the case of methyle by 
causing bromide of methyle to act on methylamiue. 

Mo Br + N H, H, Me = II Br + N H, Me, Me. 

2. Dimethijlamine* — The new base is called dimethylamine. It 
has not yet boon studied, but the corresponding ethylc base, die- 
thylamine, has been obtained, and will be described under that head. 
Its formula must be Ci. Ih N, and it is isomeric with ethylamine. 

Hofmann has, however, obtained and described some other 
imide bases, in which, while the first cq. of hydrogen is replaoedr 
by methyle, the second is replaced by a difierent radical, such 
as ethylo or phcnyle. Of these the best known, as yet, is Methy- 
laniliiie or Mcthylophenylamine, N H, Ph Me, which is an imide 
base, formed from methylamino by the substitution of 1 eq. 
pbenyle, Cia Hs, for 1 cq. of hydrogen. This base will be 
described under pbenyle. Many similar bases will, no doubt, soon 
bo known. 

3. Trimetk t/larnine, — But this is not all, for Hofmann has shown 
tliat a third scries of bases, homologous with ammonia, may bo 
obtained, in wdiioh the third eq. of hydrogen is also replaced by a 
radical of the mothylic class, or of any other similar class. These 
are called nitnjle bases, to imply that in them only the nitrogen of 
the ammonia is left. Ammonia may be viewed as N -f- H, II, H ; 
and if we su[)pose all these cqs, of hydrogen replaced by methyle 
we have triinethylamine, N 4- Mo, Mo, Me. This base certainly 
exists, and has been found in the brine of pickled herrings, to 
which a salt of this base gives its peculiar flavour. The base, in 
this case, is Ca Ho N, and was at first supposed to be propylamine, 
NHa , Pr NHs , Ce H? ; but it has been shown to be really tri- 
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metbylatnine, whtcb is isomeric with propylamine. Hofmann has 
since shown that trimethylamino and its salts possess the peculiar 
flavour observed in the brine above alluded to, in which trimo- 
thylaminc has probably been formed by a transformation, possibly 
a kind of imtrefaction of some animal compound contained in 
the flsh. 

The imide base, methylethylamine, Nil, Me Ae = Co Ho N, is 
isomeric with both trimcthylamine and propylamine, but is quite 
distinct from both, although, like them, it is an oily base, analogous 
to ammonia. 

As we rise higlicr in the series, we shall And that the number 
of imide and nitrjde bases, isomeric with any amide base, steadily 
increases. The reason of this is, that, since all these classes have 
the same general formula Cn Hn -f- so when the number of eqs. 
of carbon increases, there must be more ways of making it ii]) by 
different combinations of radicals dittering by 2 oqs. of carbon, 
or by multiples of two. And as, for each of the three eqs, of 
hydrogen in ammonia, any radical of the formula Cn Hn + i may 
he substituted, all such combinations must yield Cu Hn + 3X what- 
ever the amount of C may be, so long as radicals of tlio formula 
Ctt Hn + 1 only are used. When radicals of the phenylic scries 
are introduced, this law no longer bolds, because in that series 
the formula of the radicals is C*. Hn — 7, and tliat of the bases 
formed by these radicals must be On Hn*— jsN, so long as these 
radicals alone are used. And of course, where radi(?als of both 
series rcphkce the hydrogen of ammonia, the formula must vary, 
and cannot be reduced to a general one. Ethylophenylamino, for 
example, which is N H, Ae Th, is = Cio IHo N, while methylo- 
phenylamino, N 11, Me Ph, is Ci* !!« N. These two, and others 
like them, would come under the formula Cn Hu — oN. But such 
a base as etbylodiphenylamine, N Ae Ph Ph = Cm His N, and its 
congeners, would require the general formula Cn Hn — wN ; and 
dietljyiophenylamine, N, Ae Ae Ph=C 2 o His N, w‘ould come under 
the general formula Cn Hn — sN, as would also its congeners. But 
the general formula Cn Hn + sN will, as has been, said above, 
include all bases, whether amide, imide, or nitryle bases, in which 
the hydrogen of ammonia is replaced by 1, 2, or 3 equivalents of 
the radicals of the methylio or ethylic series, Cn lln + 1 . Triethy- 
lamine has been described by Hohnann. 

There are many other nitryle bases, in which 2 eqs. of hydrogen 
are replaced by one radical, and 1 eq. by another, or all three by 
different radicals. Thus methylethylaniline, N, Mo, Ae, Ph = 
Ci8 His N, has been obtained, with many others, by Hofmann. 
These will be described in their proper places. 

Thus it will be seen that we are acquainted with three dif- 
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ferent forms of suftHitntion bases, deriyed from ammonia, and 
all homologous with it. If E represent any one radical, then 
w© have 

1. Amtdobasea. 2. Tmido baacs. 3, NHrylo b.ase«. 

N Ha + 11. N H + R R. N R R R. 

And if X, Y, Z, represent any three radicals, we have 

1. Andclo bases, 2. Iniido bases. 3. Nltrylo baseai, 

NHa + X (Y or Zl, NH + X Y (or YZorXZ) N + XYZ 

orXXZ 
orYYZ, &c. 

Hut even this is not all ; for Hofmann, by studying tho action 
of iodide of mothylc on ammonia, has obtained a new hose of the 
most remarkable composition and properties, which is the start- 
ing point of a new and very extensive series of homologous 
compounds and substitution products. 

4, Tctrametlxylixim^ N, Mci = Cs Hu N, is obtained, in combina- 
tion with iodine, when iodide of racthyle acts on ammonia. Along 
with it, however, are formed tho iodide of ammonium, and the 
hydriodates of methylamine, dimcthylamine, and triraethylamine 
(which last three compounds may bo also called iodides of 
methyliuni, dimethylium, and trimethylium). The new com- 
pound, like ammonium, cannot be obtained in the separate form, 
but its iodide crystallises ; and when this salt is decomposed by 
oxide of silver, thei^o is formed, along with the insoluble iodide of 
silver, the hydrated oxide of tetramethyliiim, which is soluble, 
and when evaj)oratcd in vacuo, yields a deliquescent crystalline 
mass, wliioh, like potash, attracts carbonic acid from the air. 
The oxide is a powerful base, almost caustic, and bitter. Its salts 
crystallise. This new base, which corresponds to hydrated oxide 
of ammonium, or ammonia plm 2 eqs. of water, X Ha , IM) -|- 
H O, or X IL O, H 0, and to hydrate of potash, K (), H 0, has 
all tho characters of a strong alkali ; whereas hydrated oxide 
of ammonium does not differ from ammonia and water. The new 
base has thereforo no exact analogue. It belongs to a scries quite 
distinct from that of methylamine, &o, ; for these all correspond 
to ammonia^ while tho radical of this base corresponds to ammo^ 
nium» Triethylamine, pitta water, is a true analogue of ammonia 
plus water, but in tho new base we have new characters. It is 
not volatile, like methylamine and its congeners, which, like 
ammonia, refuse to yield the oxides or hydrated oxides of their 
supposed metals. We should expect, from the analogy with 
ammonia, that on separating the hydrated oxide of totramethylium 
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fr^m its salts, it would resolve itself into triinethylamine and 
methylio alcohol, but it does not ; it forms a permanent, non- 
volatile hydrate. The following table shows the relations of the 
base to ammonia : — 

N Ha =: Ammonia NMea rrMctliylammoiiia 

(Trimctliylamine) 

N H* = Ammomiim N Me* = Tetrametliylium 

N H* 0 = Oxide of ditto. N Me* 0 = Oxide of ditto 

N H* 0 + H 0 z= Hydrated Oxide of do. N Me* 0, H 0 = Hydrated Oxide 

of ditto. 

This base acts on metallic solutions like potash, and converts 
oils into soap when boiled with them. The chloride of tetra- 
niethylium forms with the chlorides of mercury, gold, and 
platinum, double salts perfectly analogous to those of potassium 
and ammonium. Thus, 

Double Chloride of riatinum and Ammonium = N H* Cl + Pt Cla . 

Ditto Ditto and Tetramethylium = N Me* Cl + Pt Cla . 

Hero, then, we have a totally unexpected now” series of com- 
pounds, in wluch the 4 eqs. of hydrogen in ammonium are all 
replaced by methyle and its homologues, as well as by other 
radicals, and in these, the supposed metals corresponding to 
ammonium, although not yet known in the separate state, yet 
yield what ammonium does not, permanent hydrated oxides. And 
the 4 e([s. of hydrogen may be replaced by one, by two, by three, 
or by four different radicals, as will be seen further on. 

The best character of the hydrated oxides of these homologues 
of ammonium is that they are not volatile, hut are decomposed 
by heat, and that they are powerful bases. Their existence leads 
to tb^uspicion, that there may be a base, oxide or hydrated 
oxide of ammonium, different, from the hypothetical one, which 
is simply ammonia water. If such a compound exist, it will 
probably not bo volatile without decomposition, and it may 
possibly be capable of assuming the separate form, under intense 
cold, combined with great pressure. But we must not theorise 
too far, nor allow ourselves to be carried away by analogy. 
Hitherto the fourth atom of hydrogen in ammonium, N H*, or its 
oxide, N H* 0, has been regarded as being quite distinct from the 
rest ; when ammonia, or its salts, took up an atom of water, the 
hydrogen was supposed to convert the ammonia into ammonium, 
which then took up the oxygen to form the oxide. It was thought 
that tximethylamine, N, Mea, in which the 3 eqs. of hydrogen 
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wore replaced, was the limit of this substitution, and that wo 
should have 

N Hs + H =: AmmoBium N Hi , and 
N Mes + H == Trimethylium N J- 

and the action of trimothylamiuo on acids corresponds exactly 
to this view. It takes up 1 eq. of water, and forms, probably, 

the oxide of trimethylium | 0, which, like oxide of ammo- 
nium, is resolved, when separated, into water and trimethy- 
lamine. 

N Hi 0 = n 0 -f N Ha 

j■0 = ^0 + NMc». 

On Hiis view, hydrochlorate of methylamine is chloride of tri- 
methylium, just as hydrochlorate of ammonia is chloride of am- 
monium ; and sulphate of trimetliylamine is sulphate of oxide of 
trimethylium, as sulphate of ammonia is sulphate of oxide of 
ammonium. 

But now we find that the fourth eq. of hydrogen can also ho 
replaced by methylo, &c., and that the new metal K Me* is pro- 
duced, which forms an oxide and a hydrate of totally new 
propoHics, Hofmann found it impossible to replace any more 
of the hydrogen in tho new body, showing that the true limit of 
substitution is ammonium, N H*, and not ammonia, N Ha . Yet 
when tho fourth oq. of hydrogen is replaced, the base, which is 
now a hydrated oxide, loses the character of volatility which it 
had retained as long as only 3 cqs. were replaced. This proves 
that there is a difforcnce, although not to the extent formerly 
su[)posed, between tlie fourth eq. of hydrogen in ammonium and 
the other three. Probably the true cause of the instability of 
oxide of ammonium and of those analogous compounds which 
like it, have 1 eq. of hydrogen, the fourth, derived from water, is 
this, that the tendency of their 1 eq. of oxygen to form water 
witli 1 cq. of hydrogen is so strong as to overturn the equilibrium 
of the oxides ; whereas, in tetramothyliiira, the afhnity of the 
oxygen for the fourth atom of methyle is not sufficient to do this. 
Wo have dwelt somewhat fully on those new compounds, not 
to detail their individual properties, which our space forbids, but 
to explain the important general laAvs whicli regulate their 
formation, and which have an important bearing on the theory 
of tho formation of natural organic bases. Tho reader u ill bear 
in mind that wo have four series of bases derived from ammonia 
and ammonium \ throe of which aro volatile like ammonia, 
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immely, the amide^ imide^ and nitryle bases, while the fourth is 
not volatile without decomposition ; these are called ammonium 
bases. It was necessary here to explain their naturo ; but we 
shall return to the general considerations under the head of 
organic bases. 

Zincomethyle^ C 2 Ha Zn. When iodide of mcthylo is heated 
along with zinc in a sealed tube, a wliite crystalline product is 
obtained. When this product is distilled in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen, it yields a volatile lir^uid of a very fetid smell, the 
vapours of which arc very poisonous. It takes fire spontaneously 
on contact with the air, and burns with a bright greenish blue 
flame, depositing a largo quantity of zinc and oxide of zinc. 
This is zincomethyle, apparently a new radical. It was disco- 
vered by Franklaiid. In contact with water, it is decomposed 
with ignition, yielding oxide of zinc, and hydurct of methyle 
(marsh-gas), Ca Ha Zn -F 11 0 = Zn 0 4- (Ca Ha, H). 

It would appear that tin, and probably also, bismuth, forma a 
similar radical, but of these hardly anything is yet known. 

Stibiomethyle, Co Ho , Sb = Sb Mo» . This compound is formed 
when iodide of methyle is heated with an alloy of potassium and 
antimony. It is a volatile liquid of an offensive odour, sponta- 
neously inffammablo in air, insoluble in water, solublo in aloobol 
and other. It is a compound radical of very powerful aflinitics, 
combining energetically with the tdomontary bodies. It takes 
up 2 eqs. of oxygen, chlorine, &o., and its oxide is basic 
(Landolt). The corresponding ethylc radical and its compounds 
will be described farther on. 

Stibiomethyliumj Cs Hia Sb r: Sb Me4 , According to Landolt, 
when iodide of methylo is added to stibioraothyio, there is 
.formed the crystalline iodide of a compound radical, analogous 
to ammonium, which ho henoe calls stibiomethvlium. Sb 
Mes + Me I == Sb M*, L 

Bj^the action of oxide of silver on this iodide, the oxide 
is formed. Sb Me^ I -f Ag 0 = Ag I Bb Me* 0. This is 
obtained as a hydrate, in the form of a white crystalline mass, 
Sb Me* 0, H 0, which in alkaline characters may be compared to 
caustic potash. It may bo volatilised by careful heating, but if 
suddenly heated is decomposed, yielding vapours which take fire 
spontaneously. It forms, with acids, salts which are analogous 
to, and isomorphous with, those of oxides of potassium and 
ammonium. 

Some very remarkable compounds arc known, in which arsenic, 
and arsenic and platinum are combined with methyle. We shall 
now mention those. 

When acetate of potash is heated along with arsenious acid| 
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a very remarkable liquid is obtained, which is the oxide of a 
neW radical. This .liquid, which is spontaneously inflammable, 
and has a most offensive alliaoeoug smell, has been long known 
in an impure state, under the names of the liquor of Cadet, and 
alkarsine. Bunsen, by a long series of the most profound and 
persevering researohes, established its true character as the oxide 
of the radical kakodyle. He has even succeeded in obtaining 
the radical itself in the separate state, and in establishing the 
most perfect analogy between that radical and a metal, in all its 
chemical relations. 

Kakodyle^ C 4 !£« As = As Mea . The radical is l>est obtained 
from the chloride of kakodyle, Kd Cl, by the action of zinc at 
21 2 ^ Chloride of zinc is formed, and kakodyle is set free. It 
is rectilied in an apparatus filled with carbonic acid gas, to 
prevent decomposition. It is a clear liquid, refracting light 
strongly. When cooled, it crystallises in largo square prisms, 
and acquires, when pure, the appearance of ice. Its smell is 
insupportably offensive, and its vapour is highly poisonous. The 
two latter characters belong to all the compounds of kakodyle, 
with hardly an exception. Kakodyle is spontaneously inflam- 
mable in the air; a rod moistened with it instantly takes fire 
when exposed to the air. It forms two distinct oxides: the 
protoxide, Kd 0 (alkarsine), and kakodylic acid, Kd Os , 

Kakodyle may bo viewed, either as a compound radical, acting 
as an clement, or as a coupled compound, the aflinities of which 
depend on one part, the other being merely a copula. Kolbe 
regards it as arsenic, coupled with methyle, the latter not 
affecting the aflinities of the metal. But since arsenic always 
takes 3 and 6 eqs, of the elements, w'hile all the compounds of 
kakudylo except kakodylic acid, take only 1 eq,, it is more 
probable that the active part of the compound is 1 eq. methyle, 
Me, coupled with Me As. Its formula will then be (Me As) Me, 
and its oxides will correspond to those of manganese, thus, 

Mu 0 Protoxide. (Me As) Me, 0 Protoxide. 

Mu O 3 Acid. (Me As) Me, Oa Acid. 

The chloride, bromide, iodide, sulphuret, dbc., correspond perfectly 
with those of manganese, but not with those of arsenic. 

Oxide of Kakodyle, As Moa 0 =: Kd 0. This is the chief 
ingredient of the liquor of Cadet ; it is purified by repeated 
rectifloations in an atmosphere of oarbonio acid, and is, when 
pure, a limpid ethereal liquid, refracting light powerfully ; it 
boils at about 300®, and at — 9® it crystallises in white scales of a 
satiny lustre, I^s smell is most offb^Lsive, and its taste very 
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xiauseous. If placed on tho skin it causes violent itching, and 
if taken internally it is a most energetic poisonk It is sparingly 
joluble in water, more soluble in alcohol and ethor. like kako- 
dyle, it takes tire when exposed to tho air. When loft under 
water, it gradually disappears, being for the most part converted 
into kakodylio acid. The production of oxide of kakodylo is 
very simple : 2 eqs. dry acetic acid ami I eq. arsenious acid yield 
4 eqs. carbonic acid and 1 eq. oxide of kakodyle. 2 (C-i Ha Os ) 
+ As Os = 4 C O2 -f C4 H« As 0. 

KahodyUc acid, Kd Os. Formed by the gradual oxidation of 
the protoxide, under water. It forms oblique four-sided prisms, 
brittle, and of a glassy lustre. They have no smell, and are 
soluble in water and alcohol. Its salts do not orystalliso. Many 
reducing agents convert it into the prot(.>xide by removing 2 ( qs. 
of oxygen. It is not in the least poisonous. 

There appears to be an intermediate oxide, Kd ()•-> ; but it has 
not been obtained in a state of jmrity. 

Chloride of Kakodyle y Kd Cl = Ch TTo As, Cl, = Kd Cl, is 
obtained by heating a compound of oxido of kakodylo and 
corrosive sublimate along with hydrochloric acid : Kd < >, Hg 
CI2 4- H Cl = Kd Cl 4- n 4" llg Chi. It is a volatile, horribly 
fetid liquid, tho vapour of which attacks strongly tho lining 
membrane of the nose, and provokes a flow of tears. When 
exposed to the air, it deposits crystals of an oxychloride of 
kakodyle, Kd 0 4 Kd Cl. Tho iodide, bromide, and tlnorido 
of kakodyle, are in all points analogous to tho cblorido ; and 
form, when exposed to the air, oxyiodide, oxybromide, &o. 

Sulphur forms with kakodyle three compounds ; the yrotnsul- 
phurety Kd S, is obtained by distilling chloride of kakodylo with 
hydrosulphnrct of sulpluirct of barium : Kd Cl 4- Ihi S, H S = 
Kd S + Ba Cl 4 11 It is a clear, volatile, very fetid liquid, 
heavier than water. It dissolves sulphur, forming Xh^i hiBxdjdiuri t 
Kd Sa , which is a very permanent compound. The -pcrsulijhtrety 
Kef's* , is a sulphur acid, and forms sulphur salts, which ani very 
permanent, with tho sulphurets of liighly basic metals. ^Tho 
sulphur salt of kakodyle and lead, Pb 8, Kd 83, crystallises 
beautifully. 

Cyanide of Kakodyle y Kd Cy = C-% 1I« As, C2 K, is formed by 
distilling bicyanide of mercury with wuitcr and oxide of kakodyle. 
When pure, it forms large brilliant crystals, very fusible and 
volatile. The vapour of this compound is so poisonous as to be 
in the highest degree dangerous to the experimenter. 

Kahoplatyle. Kd, Pt 0, n 0. This radical is not yet known 
in a separate form, and it would seem probable that the formula 
hero given is rather that of an oxide, possU)ly of a hydrated 
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oxide. Jf ii be the radical, it contains the elements of kakodyle, 
protoxide of platyinum, and water. It is, in all probability, a 
somewhat complex coupled compound, in which, perhaps, from 
the aspect of its salts, platinum is the active element. 

Chloride of Kahoplatyle^ C4 H? As Pt O2, Cl. This compound 
is formed when an alcoholic solution of bichloride of platinum 
is added to a similar solution of chloride of kakodyle, when a 
reddish-brown precipitate is formed, which, being boiled with 
water, gives a solution from which, on cooling, needles of the 
new compound are deposited. Bromide of kakoplatyle and iodide 
of hnkopUdyle may bo formed from tlie chloride, and are analo- 
gous to it. Tlie former appears in largo yellow crystals, the 
latter in golden micaceous scales. 

When the chloride is acted on by Bulphato of silver, there is 
obtained, along with chloride of silver, the sulphate of the 
oxide of kakoplatylo, Ct II7 As Pt O3 , S Oa . It forms white 
CTj'stalline grains. The compounds described are : — 


Radical, Kakoplatylo 
Clil()n<lc of do., anhydrous 
Clil<n’i«lo, hydrated 
Chloride, aunnoniatod 
Oxide, h,vd rated 
Siilt*hatc, hydrated 


Pt 0, 4- Kd -f H 0 = Cai: As Pt Oz 

n 0, Kd 4- Cl 
Ft (), Kd 4- Cl 4- H 0 
Pt O, Kd 4 Cl 4 N II3 
Pt 0, Kd 4- O + H 0 
(PtO, Kd + O, H0)4S03. 


It is to be particularly borne in mind that this radical, whose 
basic character is quite obvious, contai&s two metals, arsenic and 
platinum, quite foreign, in general, to organic compounds. But 
it cannot be considered as having yet been fully investigated. 

The existence of kakodyle itself, and the perfect analogy which 
may be traced between it and the simple metals, in their relations 
to all other substances, render the 'results of the researches of 
Bunsen, which have been so very brkdly described in this w^^rk, 
of the very highest importance to tho theory of organic com- 
j^ouiids, and especially to that of compound radicals. Kakodyle 
was the lirst electro-positive radical ^ver isolated ; but tho pro- 
gress of discovery has made known a largo and increasing number 
of such radicals. 

Methylc and Phosphoras, — It will be remembered that phos- 
phuretted hydrogen, P IIs, is in some respects analogous to 
ammonia, and possesses basic properties. I*aul Thcnard has shown 
that there are three compounds of phosphorus and hydrogen, 
namely, P«H, P 112 , and P Ils. The same chemist has obtained 
now bases, in which the hydrogen of these compounds is replaced 
by methyle. Thus,^ wo have 


0 
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P u ' 
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The compound P Me 2 = C 4 lIeP is a liquid of a most insnpport- 
ably fetid srncdl, and very poisonous, obviously corresponding to 
kakodyle, C^IIoAs. It is spontaneously inllaminable, but wlicn 
slowly oxidised yields a crystalline acid product not yet examined. 
It combines >Yith 1 eq. of hydrochloric acid to form a very stable 
cry stalli sable salt. With two equivalents of the acid, it yitdds a 
liquid compound of little stability ; and when acted on by excess 
of the acid, it yields the hydrocliloratc of the base P Mes , and 
the compound P 3 Mo. 

The first hydrochlorate, P Ua Me, 11 Cl, when heated with 
water, yields an acid liquid, and a new gas, which app<.5ars to bo 
basic, but when oxidised is converted into another acid. This gas 
appears to be P II* Me. 

The body P* Mo, is a yellow solid, insoluble in water : but the 
compound P Mes is a powerful base, not spontaneously infiuni- 
mable, which by absorbing oxygen 5 delds a new acid product. 

It will bo seen that there is opened up here, as well as in the 
preceding section of Uiose compounds in which metals are added 
to methylc, &c., a new and extensive field of discovery. It cannot 
he doubted that many other radicals may be substituted for 
metliylo, and in all varieties of proportion, or that other bodies 
will be found to play the same part, us zinc, antimony, arsenic, 
and phosphorus. Indeed, tcdlurium, tin and mercui 7 , are 
already known to do so. 

VaODUCTS OF THK OXIDATION OK IlVDIiATEI) OXIDK OF 
METUVLK. 

When hydrated oxide of methylc is oxidised by means of 
platinum powder, it is finally converted into pure formic acid. 
There is evidently, therefore, the same relation between me- 
tbyle and formic acid, as between ethyle and acetic acid ; 
and on comparing the formula) of pyroxilio spirit and of 
formic acid, Calls 0, H 0, and CaH Os, H 0, we perceive that the 
former, to bo converted into the latter, must have lost 2 eqs. of 
hydrogen, and taken up 2 eq. of oxygen. This is exactly what 
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takes place with alcohol, and there can be no doubt that the 
pyroxilic spirit yields an intermediate compound, exactly analo- 
gous to aldehyde, although this has not yet been isolated. a 

compound would be the hydrated i)rotoxide of a derived radical 
forynyle, analogous to acetylo, of which formic acid is the hydrated 
peroxide ; and its formula would be (Call) O -j- II 0, We shall, 
therefore, assume the existence of this radical, and proceed to de- 
scribe its coiu[»ouuds, which are quite analogous to those of acctyle. 

Fonnyle^ C^ilT— Fo. This radical is unknown in a separate 
form, as are its protoxide and deutoxide, con’cspondiug to 
aldehyde and aldehydic acid. But when hydrated oxide of 
methyle is distilled with sulphuric acid, w’atcr, and peroxido 
of mangam Sc, a volatile liquid is obtained, whieh is a mixture 
of formiato of oxide of methyle, and another li(|uid called 
methylal. Wlum purified this latter has the formula Cn Hs 0*, 
wliich indicates, that it is composed of C 2 II 0, I£ O, or hydrated 
oxide of foriiiyle, an<l 2 eqs. of oxide of methyle, 2 (C 2 I Is O). This 
compound, hiiefly, Fo 0, II 0 -j- 2 Mo 0, corresponds to acetal in 
the series of etUylo ; acetal being Ac 0, IT 0 -f Ac 0. 

Although not yet known in the separate form, as methyle is, 
yet the exi^tcnoc of formyle may he assumed, as a means of 
classifying a number of facts. It will bo observed that formyle, 
C 2 II, is methyle, Calls, minus 2 eqs, of hydrogen. Formyle 
h therefore regarded as a derived radical, derived from methyle 
by the action of oxygen, which removes 2 eqs. of hydrogen ; 
and it is tlie starting-point of a series of such derived radicals, 
differing from those of the methyle series by containing 2 
eqs. of hydrogen loss. These derived radicals (see column 4 
of the table of homologous compounds) are distinguished by 
forming lu'drated protoxides or aldehydes (column o) and ter- 
oxides, 'which are strong acids, the volatile acids, Cn Hn O-i 
of column 0. The properties of the aldehydes Nvill be detailed 
under acctyle, because the hydrated oxide of formyle is hx-dly 
known. But formic acid is the starliiig-poiiit of the re- 
markable series of homologous volatile acids, aud 011 this 
account deserves paiticular attention. It will be seen that 
the two lirst acids of this series arc very powerful, and, although 
volatile, not at all oily ; these are formic and acetic acids. But, 
as the quantity of carbon and hydrogen increases, llic acids 
become by degrees less pow'erful, and acquire the character of 
oils, and liually of fats. Tho third in the scale is slightly oily, 
and loss soluble in >vater than the twm first. This is propy lie acid, 
Co Ha O'*. Tho fourth, butyric acid. Calls Oa, is more oily and 
still less soluble ; the fifth, valerianic acid, Cio Uio 0* , is hardly 
soluble, aud very oily, and the acid wdth 20 eqs. of carbon, capvio 

0 2 
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acid, is a solid fat at ordinary temperatures, as arc all above it in 
the scale. Another character of the radicals of the forniyle series 
is that of forming terchlorides, the first of which, tcrohloride of 
formyle, or chloroform, has very valuable properties. J^erhaps 
other compounds, homologous with chloroform, may also bo found 
useful when tlioy shall have been studied. 

Formic Acid. Ca H O3 , H 0 = Fo (h , Tl 0. 

This remarkable acid occurs in the red ant, Formica rnfa^ and 
may be obtained, in a diluted and impure slate, by infusing these 
insects in water. Its production from pyroxilic spirit lias been 
described above. It may also be prepared by distilling a mixture of 
starch or sugar with peroxide of manganese, water, and siil[iliuric 
acid; and it is formed under a groat variety of oiroumstanoes from 
many organic compounds, ospt'oially when their r>xuIation is 
carried to a point somewhat short of complete oxidation, the for- 
mula of this acid being very simple, and approaching nearly to 
that of carbonic acid, the ultimate product of the oxidation of 
their carbon. 

To prepare the hydrated acid pure and concentrated, the dry 
formiate of lead, Pb 0, FoCh, is decomposed by sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, and the vapour of the fonnic acid c(U)densod in a 
well-coolcd receiver. It is boiled for a huv moments to (^vpcl 
any sulphuretted hydrogen. It is a clear liquid of Sp. G. l*2lir), 
fuming slightly, and has a very pungent acid smcdl. Ilolow 32' 
it crystallises in brilliant scales. It boils at 212", and its vapour 
is inflammable, burning with a blue flame. This is pr()])ahly 
owing to tho formation of carbonic oxide, for the acid G-j 11 O,, 
11 O, contains the elements of 2 eqs. carbonic oxide, C2 O2 , and 
2 eqs. of water, Ha Oa . 

With 1 cq. of water it forms the second hydrate, Fo Oj -f- 
2 H 0, which much resembles the first in properties. Its boiling 
poilff is 221®, and its Bp. G. is 1*1 10. 

Both these hydrates are highly corrosive ; a drop of edther on 
any delicate portion of the skin causes a severe burn, Avhich 
blisters, suppurates, and is very painful and diflicult to heal. 
In this respect, the formic acid can only bo compared to hydro- 
fluoric and hydrated cyanic acids. 

A weaker acid is obtained by distilling formiate of soda, lime, 
or lead, with sulphuric acid, previously diluted Avith half ifs 
weight of water. Ten parts of formiate of lime, 8 of oil of vitriol, 
and 4 of water, yield 9 of formic acid, of Sp. G. 1 *075. 

The salts of the acid arc best prepared from tho Avoak and 
impure acid obtained by distilling a mixture of 10 parts of 
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staroli, 37 of peroxide of manganese, 30 of oil of vitriol, and 30 
of water. Those materials yield 3*35 parts of formic acid, such 
that 100 parts neutralise 15 of dry carbonate of soda. From 
this acid, the formiate of lead may be easily prepared and purified ; 
and from it, by the addition of carbonate of soda, formiate of soda 
may be obtained. 

Formic acid is easily recognised by the action of sulphmic 
acid, wliich decomposes, without blackening, both it and its 
salts, causing the disengagement of pure carbonic oxide. It also 
reduces the oxides of all tlie noble metals, and is itself oxidised 
into carbonic acid. Formic acid not only reduces the oxides, but 
also, in most cases, the soluble salts, of the noble metals. 1 eq. 
formic acid can reduce 2 eqs. of a protoxide, such as that of 
silver, 2 Ag 0 -f Ca II Os = Ag-j -f H 0 -f 2 C Oa ; or 1 cq. 
of a deutoxide, siicli as that of mercury ; llg Oa -j- Ca H Os = 
Hg -f H 0 -f 2 COa. 

Formic acid is a very powerful acid, and forms salts with bases, 
all of which are soluble. They arc generally similar to the acetates; 
but yet cpiite distinct. Many metallic forniiatcs, when heated in 
close vessels, give off carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, leaving the 
metal reduced ; others give off carbonic oxide, leaving the oxide. 

Formiate of amrnoniay N II4. 0 , C2 HO3, contains the elements 
of hydrocyanic acid and water, C 2 N 11 -f- 4 H 0 ; and is con- 
" verted into those compounds when its vapour is passed through 
a red-hot tube. Formiate of oxide of tthyle, prepared like the 
acetate, is a volatile ethereal liquid, with a peculiar aromatic 
smell. The corresponding salt of oxide of methylo is quite ana- 
logous. Formiate of potash is very deliipiescent, Formiate of 
soda, is also \’ory soluble, but may be obtained in crystals. It is 
a very powerful reducing agent, both in a moist and dry way. 
In the former, it reduces the noble metals ; in the latter, at a red 
heat, by virtue of the carbonic oxide it gives off, it reduces most 
of the reducible metals, such as lead, copper, antimony, arr nic, 
cobalt, nickel, &c. Formiate of lead is sparingly soluble in cold 
water, and is therefore easily puriffod, and serves to preparo 
formic acid and formiate of soda. Formiate of deutoxide of 
mercury and formiate of protoxide of mercury both exist. When 
rod oxide of mercury is dissolved in cold formic acid, the former 
salt is produced ; but the slightest heat causes an effervescence, 
while formiate of the protoxide is deposited in silvery scales like 
the acetato. These, w’hen warmed, arc decomposed with effer- 
vescence and deposition of metallic mercury. Formiate of silver 
resembles the acetate ; but is very easily decomposed by heat, the 
metal being reduced. 
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COMPOUNDS OP POBMYLE WITH CUtORTNK, ETC. 

When chloriuo or liypoclilorites act on oxide of metliyle, 
hydrated oxide of mcthyle, and chloride of methyle, a ^jjreat 
variety of new coraponnds arc produced, corresponding in most 
eases to the compounds obtained by the action of chlorine, &o., 
on alcohol, ether, and chlorido of ethylc. Our space forbids us 
to give the details of these decompositions ; but we may mention 
that two of the compounds formed by the action of clilorino on 
the compounds of ethyle and acotylc, may be viewed as proto-- 
chloride and bichloride of formyle^ These are Cj. 112 CI2 = 2 (C2 H, 
Cl) ; and C, TI^ CL =2 (‘ If, CL ). 

But the perchlorido or terohlorido of forniyle is certainly know'u, 
and has of late, as chloroform^ acquired a higli practical value. 

Terchloride of formylc, Syn. Chloroform, ('2 H Cl3==Fo 
CI3. This compound is best obtained by distilling pure alcohol 
with water and bleaching powder. The product is well w^ashed 
with waller and I’cctilied, after being agitated for a short lime 
with oil of vitriol, which removes traces of w'ator and destroys 
certain oils which are usually present in small quantity. The 
rectified chloroform should have the >Sp. G. to l*d(), and 
should not colour oil of vitriol when shaken with it, unless to a 
very trifling extent. If it colours tho acid strongly, or if, when 
evaporated on tho hand, it leaves an unpleasant odour, it is not 
fit for use, and must be again washed and recti tic«l. It may bo 
prepared also from pure pyroxilio 82)irit, Init alooliol yields 
it purer. 

Chloroform is a transparent, colourless, volatile liquid, of Sp. 
O. 1*5 : it has a peculiar heavy sweetish smell, and Avhen inhaled 
from tho hand, from a sponge, or handkerchief, soon produces 
insensibility to pain, and indeed a sort of coma. But if too 
spajjjjigly or timidly applied, the effect often stops at the stage of 
excitement, similar to that produced by inlialiiig tho nitrous 
oxide, which latter, being a gas, cannot conveniently be adminis- 
tered in a full dose, since one of its first eflVets is to relax the 
muscles of the mouth which grasp tho tube, and thus admit air. 
But chloroform may be hold near the mouth on a haudkerchief, or 
a sponge, and so much given as to carry tho patient beyond tlio 
stage of, excitement into that of coma and entire insensibility 
to pain. 

For the introduction of this valuable remedy we are indebted 
to Dr. Simpson, and although ether, benzole, and many other 
liquids can produce insensibility to pain, chloroform is of all tho 
most powerful, as well as the most manageable. Of course great 
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care must be taken to ensure its purity, for the oils which 
accompany it when first formed are very deleterious, and in 
administering it, one person should do nothing but watch the 
pulse and respiration of the patient, and remove the cliloroform 
if necessary. With due precaution, chloroform is very safe ; and 
this precaution will prevent its being used in cases where its 
use is contra-indicated by disease of the heart, or by marked 
tendency to apoplexy, in proof of its safety, it may be men- 
tion(;d that in Edinburgh, where it must now have been used in 
many more than 100,000 eases, no instanco of a fatal result has 
occurred. J)eath3 have occurred elsewhere, but it is probable 
either that the cliloroform was not pure, or that it was used in 
cases unfit for it, or finally, that due care was not taken to 
prevent an overdose. That all these things can be avoided is 
proved by the results of tlio iMlinburgh practice. 

It has been found, of late, that although chloroform may bo 
obtained which is quite permanent under ordinary circumstances, 
— for I have sonic which I made more than ten years ago which is 
still quite unaltered — yet it often, perluips generally, happens, 
that exposure to tlie direct rays of the sun, or even to strong 
diflfused daylight, causes a decomposition, by which chlorine is set 
free, the liquid becomes yellowish, and it acquires of course the 
suffocating smell of chlorine, so that it cannot bo used for inhala- 
tion. It is probable that this deiiends on the purity of the 
chloroform, for I have found that those portions which I had 
purified with the greatest care were the soonest decomposed by 
sunlight. It may, however, also depend on the presence of traces 
of substances used in purifying it, which may promote decom- 
position ; though, in the case of prussic acid, we find that a 
trace of sulphuric rather has the effect of rendering it more 
permanent. 

This point is not yet cleared up, but, however it may be, it is 
easy to preserve chloroform unchanged, by keeping it in a raj^gr 
dark place, or by storing it, either in bottles of dark-coloured 
glass, or in bottles covered with dark paper. Even in clear glass, 
however, it usually keeps well in the ordinary light of a room into 
which the sun does not directly shine. 

It has been doubted whether the protoxide of nitrogen can 
produce insensibility to pain, and whether its action resembles 
that of chloroform. I can only state, that I have seen many 
cases among those who have inhaled the gas, where insensibility 
to pain was perfectly developed. This has occurred, not only in 
such ns were rendered apparently insensible to all surrounding 
objects for a short time, which is now and then seen, but also in 
several who were, while under the influence of the gas, violently 
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excited and prone ta Ji&ughter and musicular exertion. Some of 
these have stniok or stone with their Imnds, tiJl these were 
covered with blood, and have not even known; this, till the effect 
passed off, not having felt any.indaoement ,to look at their hands. 
But I have also test^ the insensibility to pain in various ways. 

In some oases, as already hinted, there was produced the same 
half comatose state as is produceid by a full dose of chloroform. 
These were very sensitive subjects, who had got a full dose of the 
gas before the muscles of their lips relaxed. But sucli oases arc 
rare. 

On the other hand, chloroform, in insufficient quantity to cause 
the coina, often produces laughter, singing, and violent muscular 
efforts, exactly like the gas ; and when to this we add tliat the 
taste of the gas is almost the same as that of chloroform, and that 
it produces the very same thrilling warmth over the >vliolo system 
as chloroform and ether do, as I can testify from personal expe- 
rience, it appears reasonable to conclude that their action is alike, 
and that the differences observed ore only those of an earlier or a 
later stage of that action, the former being the rule in the case of 
the gas, from the mechanical causes I have specified, tlie latter 
being the rule in the case of chloroform or ether, of which a full 
dose is easily administered. 

When acted on by cblorine, perchlorido of formyle yields 
percbloride of carbon, Ca Cl* =C2 Cl Cl», just as percbloride of 
-l^oetylc, C* Ha , Cls , yields sesquichloride of carbon, C* Clo = 

Ci Cls , CI3 . 

Perhromide of formyle is obtained from bromal, Periodide of 
formyle^ obtained by the action of alcoliol on iodine and potash, 
is a yellow crystalline, volatile solid, having an odour analogous 
to that of saffron. 

When chlorine acts on oxide of methyle Ca Ha 0, it pro- 
duces, by substitution of chlorine for hydrogen, the compounds 

Cl 0 ; C. I ® ^ 0 ; and finally, C. Cls, 0. The second 
may bo considered as formic acid, Ca H Oa, in which two-thirds 
of the oxygen aro replaced by chlorine, CaH j It will then 

he an oxychloride of formyle^ analogous to oxychlorido of aootyle. 

When chlorine acts on chloride of mothyle, Ca Ha Cl, three 
oompomods are formed by substitution. Those are, 1st, Ca Ha 

Cla = Ca I Qj* , Cl ; 2nd, perchhride of formyle^ Ca CI3 = 

! H 

Cl ; and 3rd, as before explained, i^rchloride of carbon, 
C. CU = C. Cla, Cl. 
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The action of chlorine on sulphuret of methyle, Ca Ha S, 
appears to yield, C$ | S ; Ca | J and Ca Cla S. 

The action of chlorine on oxalate, benzoate, and acetate of 
oxide of methyle is quite analogous to its action on the cor- 
responding compounds of ethyle, producing the oxalate, benzoate, 

and acetate of oxychlorid.e of formyle, C 2 O 3 + C 3 H | ; 

Cu Hs O 3 , H- Ca H and C. Hs O 3 + Ca H 

These curious results, like thoso which precede them, are here 
merely indicated, as we shall explain the princixde.of ' their 
formation under the heads of ethyle and acetyle. 

In some s[)ecimens of raw pyroxilio spirit there occurs a large 
juoi^ortion of a peculiar volatile liquid, which has been called 
lignone or xylite. As its constitution is quite uncertain, although 
it is believed to contain some comx)ound of oxide of methyle, we 
shall state what is known of it when treating of the i>roducts of 
the dry distillation of wood. 

Ethyle. C*H5=Ae. 

This, the second radical of the methylio series (see table of homo- 
logous compounds) is obtained when iodide of ethyle is acted on by 
zinc, in closed tubes, at a high temperature, C* Ha I -f Zn = Zu 
1 -f Cj, lie . I*art of the ethyle combines witli another portion of. 
zinc, to form zinccthylo ; part of it is resolved into methyle and 
olayle, thus Ci Ha= Ca Ha - 1 - Ca Ha; and part of it escapes un- 
changed. It is a colourless gas of a faint ethereal smell, burning 
with a bright white flame; itsJSp, G. is 2*00394. At 32°, and under 
the ordinary jjrossure, it is not condensed ; but under a pressure 
of 2 ^ aimos[)hcres it forms a mobile liquid. Alcohol absorbs it. 

Ethyle is, in all respects, analogous to methyle, but, according 
to the law which regulates homologous series, its densit]^m 
higher, wldle its volatility is less. Methyle is gaseous under a" 
pressure of 20 atmosjiheres and upwards, but ethyle is easily 
condensed, and under the ordinary pressure, boils at 23° F. At 
tho same time wo must not forget that this compound, although 
it has the formula of the radical ethyle, may, like methyle, be 
possibly only an isomeric modification of the true radical. It 
does not exhibit strong affinities, and cannot be made directly to 
combine with oxygen, chlorine, &o. But assuming it to be the 
radical, with which it is at all events isomeric, wo shall now 
consider its compounds. 

1. Oxide of Ethyle. 0* Hs 0 = Ae 0. 

Syk. Etlm\ — Sulphuric Ether. This comporind is found in 
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nature in small quantity, not uncombined, but in combination 
with acids, chiefly willi acids of the formic and acetic series, Cn 
HaO^, so often mentioned. These compounds are neutral ethers, 
and have usually a very fragrant odour. The flavour of the pine- 
apple, melon, and various other fruits, depends on the presence of 
such compounds. 

Oxide of ethyle is obtained artificially from alcohol, its 
hydrate, by heating it gently along with sulphuric or phospliorio 
acid, which removes tho water, or at all events enuses the sepa- 
ra|^on of tlic ether from the water. The best process is as follows : 
5 parts of alcohol, or at least 90 per cent., are miAcd with 9 of 
sulphuiac acid, and the mixture introduced into a retort, where it 
is rapidly heated to the boiling-point, and kept at that point, 
while by means of a bent tube passing through the cork which 
stops the tiibuluro of tho retort, and furnished with a stop-cock, 
fresh alcohol is allow^ed to enter tho retort so as to ket‘p tlic licpiid 
constantly at the original level, flowing in exactly as fast os the 
ether, &c., distils over. The products are condensed in a powerful 
Liebig’s refrigeratory ; they consist chiefly of ether, with water 
in such proportion as would convert tho ether into alcohol ; and a 
very little alcohol, sometimes none at all. The operation may be 
advantageously continued until 31 parts of alct>hol, at 90 per 
cent., have flowed into the retort, and of course an equal volume 
of ether and water has distilled over. 

This process, as to its iinal result, may be thus expressed, Ac 0, 
H 0 -h 2 (H 0, S Os) =2 (II 0, 8 Oa) + H 0 + Ac 0 ; that 
is, the action of heat and of oil of vitriol has caused tho 
separation of the ether and tho water, which, together, constitute 
alcohol. And it is to this view of the change, which he considers 
one of decomposition by contact, that llerzelius applies bis 
theory of ii catalytic force. But in reality, tho process consists 
of two stages : the first is the formation of bisulphate of oxide 
oj^thyle (sulphovinic acid) Ae 0, H 0, 2 8 O 3 ; and the second 
ia^ the decomposition of this by heat into Ae 0 and H O, 2 8 Os . 
The bisulphate is formed when a mixture of 2 eqs. oil of vitriol, 
1 eq. alcohol, and from I to 3 eqs. of water, is heated to about 
285 ° ; and at almost precisely the same temperature, tho bisul- 
phate is decomposed, especially if the liquid bo kept in steady 
ebullition. Now, the bisulphate contains anhydrous sulphuric 
acid, qther, and water, 2 8 Os + Ae 0 -f H 0 ; and when 
decomposed, the sulphuric acid seizes the water, thus preventing 
the ether from uniting with it to reproduce alcohol. The ether, 
therefore, distils over : but as, when tho bisulphate was formed, 
ether, Ae 0, displaced water, II Of from half the oil of vitriol, so 
now, when the bisulphate is decomposed, and while its water is 
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retained by the 2 eqs. of anhydrous acid, the vapours of ether 
traverse a liquid containing oil of vitriol diluted, botli with the 
water displaced from the other part of it by the ether, and with 
the w’atcr of the alcohol (which at 90 per cent, amounts to 2 eqs. 
for 1 of ether, one combined with the ether to form tlie alcohol, 
the other serving to dilute it). a sulphuric acid, thus far 

diluted, and heated to a temperature even short of 28.5'’, gives otf 
water, and therefore the vapour of ether in passing throiigli this 
acid, becomes saturated with the vapour of wattr, wdth out com- 
bining with it, and thus ether and water distil over together. 
At the surface of the boiling or eftcrvescing liquid, however, the 
ether produced by the decomposition of the bisulphate is brought 
into contact with winter iu tlie nascent state, also derived from 
that decomposition, and in this manner, according to Liebig, a 
little alcohol is reproduced, and distils over with the ether, the 
ether being ijrodueed in tlie body of the liquid, the alcohol only 
at the suifacc. It is certain that a little alcoliol generally 
accompanies the ether, even in the most successful operation ; 
but it is not easy to see how, according to the above exjdanation, 
the sulphuric acid which, iu the body of the liquid, is able to 
prevent the ether from combining with water, should fail to do 
so nt the surface. The ether and water, it would appear, are 
equally in the nascent state in both situations. While, thorofore, 
wo admit Liebig’s very beautiful explanation of the facts con- 
nected with the production of ether, we cannot feel the same 
certainty in regard to his explanation of the simultaneous occur- 
rence of alcohol. It will now be seen how little necessity there 
is for resorting to the mysterious agency of catalysis ; for tho 
change is not one due to contact alone, but, on the contrary, ono 
depending on strong afllnities very nicely L;, lanced, and influ- 
enced to a very great extent by tho degree of heat employed. 
The idea that tho contact of oil of vitriol caused the ether and 
water of alcohol to separate, arose from tho circumstance 
tho formation of the bisulphate of ethylo takes place at a 
teinpeiaturo quite close to that at which, it is decomposed, and 
that tho formation of tho bisulpliate in this process had been 
overlooked. 

The crude ether is mixed with an alcoholic solution of potash, 
80 as to render it alkaline, and distilled in tho vapour-bath, as 
long as tho 8p. G. of the product does not exceed 0*T2o at 80®. 
The ether is then digested for a few days with chloride of calcium, 
or quicklime, and rectified once more with ono of these sub- 
stances. When pure, oxide of ethylo is a colourless, very 
mobile, highly refracting liquid, of Sp. G. 0*725 at 00°. It is 
very volatile, boiling at 76°, and producing intense cold by 
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its evaporation. It has a pungent, cooling, aromatic taste ; 
and a penetrating agreeable odour. It is very combustible, and 
its vapour is apt to form dangerous explosive mixtures with air. 
When oxidised slowly, it yields aldehyde, aldehydic acid, acetic 
and formic acids. 

Ether is used in medicine as a diffusible stimulant, and in 
chemistry as a solvent, especially of organic matters, such as 
fats, fat oils, essential oils, resins, some acids, and some bases. 
Its vaix»ui’, when mixed with air and inhaled, produces a species 
of coma, or at least, in most cases, insensibility to pain ; and this 
method is now resorted to to facilitate the performanco of severe 
surgical operations. In using ether, groat care must be taken, 
on account of its great volatility, not to approach a light to it, 
which would inflame the vapour and might cause dangerous 
accidents. Care must also be taken to have air enough mixed 
with the vapour of ether, which, if inhaled alone, would cause 
asphyxia. 

In its relations to other bodies it exhibits the characters of a 
base, neutralising acids, although it does not combine directly 
with them, and forming compounds which arc subject to the 
laws of doable decomi)osition, like salts of inorganic bases. 
These salts of oxide of cthyle are, commonly, ethereal liquids ; 
many of them crystallising at low temperatures, and a good 
many being solid and crystalline at ordinary temperatures. 
They are often called ethers, with the name of the acid ; as 
acetic ether, benzoic ether, &c. Those others which contain 
organic acids are for the most part fragrant, and many fruits 
owe their fragrance to the presence of the ethers of organic acids. 
The melon and pine-apple, as well as the apple, have exactly the 
odour of some such ethei’s. The formula for tlio salts of oxide of 
ethyle corresponds to that for the salts of potash, &c. Thus, as 
K 0, A_ represents aceMe, and K 0, Bz benzoate of i)otash, so 
0, A, and Ae 0, Bz, represent the acetate and benzoate of 
oxide of ethyle. 

The analogy between ether and metallic protoxides is further 
shown in the action of both on livdroohlorio acid and its oongenervS ; 
for while K 0 with H Cl yields E 0 and K CT, so Ae 0 + H Cl 
= H 0 -f Ae Cl : that is, ether, with hydrochloric acid, yields 
water and chloride of ethyle. The same is true of the bromide, 
iodide, &o., and by proper means both the cyanide of ethyle, Ae 
Cy, and the sulphuret of ethyle, Ae S, may be obtained. In 
short, we cannot better connect and classify the numerous facts 
now known iu regard to ether, than by adbf^ng the view which 
considers it as the basic oxide of ethyle, a compound radical, very 
analogous to a metal. 
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2. Hydrated Oxide of Ethyh. Ae 0, It 0 = Ctlls 0, 11 0. 
Syx. Alcohol. — This compound is formed when ether ami water 
meet in the nascent state, as wc shall see occurs wlicn, sonic of the 
acid salts of ethylo arc heated, or otherwise decomposed. I hit, 
practically, it is produced entirely from sugar by fermentation. 
The juice of the grape, or any other saccharine juice, or an 
infusion of malt, when exposed to the air for a short time, and 
then to a temperature of from 40^ to 85^, soon enters into fermen- 
tation, and a large quantity of carbonic acid is given off, while 
the sugar totally disappears, and alcohol is found in its xdaee. 
A p\irc solution of sugar in water docs not ferment, but on tlic 
addition of yeast it does so. The juice of the grape and the 
infusion of malt both contain, besides sugfir, some body which 
plays the ])ari of yeast, or ferment. This is, in the grape-juieo, 
librino, and in the malt, gluten, both of which readily enter into 
piitrefaelion when exposed to air and moisture, and being in this 
state, their parti(des in motion, this motion is communicated to 
the. ])articles of sugar, and the existing equilibrium of alRnities 
being thereby disturbed, now compounds aro formed, in this case 
alcohol and carbonic acid. The subject of fermentation will bo 
afterwards fully discussed: in the mean time it is to bo observed, 
that any similar substance, in a state of putrefaction, ^vdll induce 
the fermentation of sugar; as, for example, putrefying Hcsli, 
blood, milk, cheese, white of egg, urine, &c., Ac., and that none 
of these ferments contribute to the production of the alcohol, or 
carhonie acid, hut yield ammonia and other products. Crystal- 
lised cane sugar, C 12 Ifu On requires the elements of 1 cq. of 
water to yield 2 ec^s. alcohol, C.s H 12 0+ and 4 cqs. carbonic acid, 
4 C 0*2= (b. 0.s; and grape sugar, C 12 Hi* 0,^, produces, besides 
the alcolud and carbonic acid, 2 eqs. of water. Thus we have 
Cia TIu Oil -f 11 0 = 2 (Cb Ifo 0 . 2 ) 4- 4 C Oa; and Cii Hv, Oi* 
= 2 ((\ Ila Oa) 4- 4 C O 2 4- 2 H O. 

From the fermented li(iiiid, which, in the case of the grape- 
juice, is wn'no, in that of malt, beer, ole, or wort, the alcohol is 
sejiarated by distillation, and being more volatile than water, it 
predominates in the lirst portions distilled. These constitute, 
when from wine, brandy; when from a fermented infusion of 
malt, whiskey ; and when from fermented solution of molasses, 
rum. In those forms it still contains 30, 40, or more per cent, 
of water, and a little volatile odoriferous oil. It is again 
rectified, and the tirst portions distilled aro colourless, and go 
by the name of spirits of wine. After another rectiluuition they 
are called rectilied spirits of wino. They noiv contain only 
alcohol, with from lO to 20 per cent, of water, which is removed 
by digesting the sinrit with quicklime, and distilling ; or by 
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rectifying over dried carbonate of potash, or chloride of oalciuni. 
Pi»e or absolute alcohol is- a colourless mobile fluid of 8p, G. 
0‘795 at and boiling at 173“. It has a burning taste, and 
a pleasant fruity smell, lloctifiod spirit of wine, that of 90 per 
cent., is very similar to it, having the Sp. G. 0*825 to 0*836 ; 
ordinary spirit of wine, at 70 per cent,, has the Sp. G. 0*880. 
Pure alcohol has never been frozen, but, by a most intense arti- 
ficial cold, it has been brought to the state of a viscid oil, i»roving 
that a still more intense cold would solidify it. It is very 
(Xombustible, and produces, in burning, a very intense heat. 
Hence spirit of wine is much used for lamps for chemical ])ur- 
poses. Alcoliol has a strong attraction for water, and on this 
account acts as an antiseptic, proseiwing anitiial and vegetable 
substances from putrefaction. The strength of alcohol is 
ascertained by its specific gravity ; and all cliemical works ot)n- 
tain tables of the relation between the density of the spirit and the 
pcr-centage. 

Alcohol is a powerful difiusible stimulant, and has intoxicating 
properties. It is much used as a solvent, for many, indeed most 
vegetable acids and bases, for volatile oils, for resins, and for 
many salts, even inorganic. Most deliquescent salts arc soluble 
in alcohol, as are the caustic alkalies and iodine. Acids net on 
alcohol, producing the compound ethers. Solutions made with 
proof spirit (a mixture of equal volumes of rectified spirit of wine 
and of water, Sp. G. 0*960) are called tinctures. 

3. Chloride of Bthyle^ Ae (Jl = C-t lb, Cl, is prepared by satu- 
rating alcohol with hydrochloric acid gas, and distilling the 
kaixjtui:;6 in the vapour •bath, collecting the product in a well- 
ocudi^ 'receiver. Jt is formed as follows: Ae O, HO H (3 = 
Ac Cl 4- 2 H 0. It is dried by digestion with chloride of calcium. 
It is a colourless liquid, 8p. G. 0*874, boiling at 52“, of an aro- 
matic odour, slightly alliaceous. It is now employed in research. 
When exposed to the combined action of chlorine and the sun's 
tSj's, it yields by substitution a whole series of chlorinised ethers, 
of which series one extremity is ether (C* Us) 0 ; and the other, 
perohloride of carbon (C^, CI5) Cl =; 2 C 2 Ck, With an alcoholic 
solution of protosulphurot of potassium, K S, it gives chloride of 
]>otas8iiim and sulphuret of cthyle. Ae Cl -f K S = Ao S -f K 
Cl. With liydro-sulphuret of sulphuret of potassium, it yields 
mercaptan^ which is alcohol, in which all the oxygen has been 
replaced by sulphur. Ae Cl + K S, H 8 = K Cl -f Ae 8, H S j 
the latter, mercaptan, being analogous to Ae 0, II 0. 

4. liromide of EthyU^ formed by distilling bromine with alcohol 
and phosphorus. There are first formed when the materials are 
mixed, i^hosphorous and hydrobromio acids, and the latter, when 
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heated with the alcohol, decomposoB it, yielding Ae Br, which 
resembles the chloride. It is used in research. 

5. lodkU of Ethyle^ Ae I, formed by a similar process, is 
analogous to the two preceding compounds, and is also used in 
research. 

6. tSulj)?n(rct of Ethyle^ Ae S, is i)repared, as above stated, from 
the cliloride by sulphurot of potassium. It is a colourless liquid, 
boiling at 107'^, of a strong offensive alliaceous smell. 

7. JlydroHulphurct of Suljthuret of Ethyle^ or Mercaptan^ Ae 
S H S = Cl Ho Sa or Ci Ho, S -f* H S. This very remarkable 
comi)ouud is formed when a solution of the double sulphate of 
lime and o.xido of ethylo (sulphovinate of lime) of 8p. G. 1*28, is 
distilled with its own bulk of a solution of potash of the same 
density, previously saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
converted into K >S, H S. The volatile product, after digesting 
it with a little oxide of mercury and chloride of calcium, to 
remove sulphuretted hydrogen and water, is mercaptan. Its 
formation is thus explained: (Ca 0, S Os + Ae 0, S Os) -f K S, 
II S r= Ca 0, S Os + K 0, S Oa + Ae S, 11 S. Pure mercaptan is 
a colourless U([uid, very mobile, boiling at 97*^, of Sp. G. 0'812, 
It has a most penetrating and offensive odour of onions, as it 
w’cro concentrated, which adheres obstinately to the hair or 
clothes, so tliat it is most unpleasant to experiment upon. As 
above mentioned, it is formed from alcohol by substitution of 
sulphur for oxygen ; and as alcohol is the hydrate of oxide of 
cthyle, Ac 0, H 0, mercaptan is the hydrosulphuret of the 
sulphuret of cthyle, Ac S, H S. The sulphuret of ethylo, Ae S, 
corresponds to the oxide, ether, Ae O. 

]Mercnplaii acts strongly on some metallic oxides, especially 
those of lh(' noble metals, such as mercuiy, gold, platinum, &c. 
The metal takes the i)laoe of the hydrogen of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen in mercaptan; thus M 0 -|- (Ae S, H S) = H 0 + (Ae 
IS, M S). The red oxide of mercury is acted on by mercaptan, and 
converted into a white crystalline compound, called the mercaptide 
of mercury ; oxide of gold forms a gelatinous white mercaptide ; 
and oxide of lead yields lemon-yellow crystals of mercatdide of 
lead, Ae S, Pb S. 

Mercaptan may also be viewed as II -f Ae S2, in which case 
the above metallic compounds will have the general formula 
M -h Ae Sa . Here the supposed radical, the incrcaptum of Zeise, 
is bisulphuret of ethylo ; so that on either view mercaptan is 
connected with ethyle. 

Zeise has described, under the name of Thialic oil or ether, 
another very fetid compound, which seems to, be Ae S3 , or per- 
sulphuret of ethylo. 
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B, Seleniurel ^ J^thyle is 9 . volatile alliaceous olfensive liquid, 
fgrmed wbetl Bulpliuret of ethyle and potash is distilled with 
pdemuxett pofbassium. Sulphocyanide of potassium, alcohol 
and sulphuric t^oid, wt^n dissolved together, yield a most ollen- 
sifC volatile liquid, supposed to he,, or at all events to contain, 
sulphocyanide of etliyle. It will bo observed that all theso 
compounds of sulphur with etbyle and similar bodies are charac- 
terised. by odours resembling that of garlic, but so intense and 
penetrating as to be insupportable. This character is observed 
in all volatile organic compounds of sulphur, whether artificial, 
as the above, or natural, as oils of garlic, assafetida, horse- 
radish, 

9. Fluoride of Ethylcj Ci IT5 F = AeF. — S yn. JTydrofuoric Ether, 
This compound is formed when hydroiluoric acid acts on absolute 
alcohol, kept cold. It is a mobile, very volatile liquid, the odotir 
of which recals that of radish. It burns with a blue llamc, dis- 
engaging hydroiluoric acid. It must bo kept, as well as i>roparcd, 
in vessels of load, silver, or platinum, as it acts on glass. 

10. Cyanide of EthijU^ Ae Cy = €« Hr N, is obtained when 
cyanide or ferrocyauidc of potassium is heated with sulphovinato 
of potash (double sulphate of potash and cthylo). It is a volatile 
liquid of a ijeculiar slightly alliaceous odour, liko that of putrid 
fish, with an analogy to hydrocyanic acid. It is very stupefying 
when inhaled, and no doubt poisonous. AVhen heated with 
potash, it yields ammonia and propylato of potash . 

CemN -f K 0 -p 3 n 0= N H3-f K 0, 0«n.,<h. 

Cyauldo of Etbylo. Pmj.ylatc oI Pot,fi.sh. 

Cyanide of cthyle appears to bo identical with propylouitrylc, 
a compound formed when propylate of ammonia is heated with 
anhydrous phosphoric acid, which deprives it of all its oxygen in 
the shape of water. 

NH 4 O, CflUB03+ P05, = P05, 4HO + CoIIgN. 

If, therefore, we could obtain oxide or hydrated oxide of etliylo 
from the cyanide, which as yet we cannot do, wo should have 
the means of producing other and alcohol, which have 4 eqs. of 
carbon, from the acid, with 6 eqs. of carbon. And in like 
manner, from the acid, with 8 eqs. of carbon, we should be able 
to form the ether and alcohol with 6 eqs., from the acid with 
10 eqs., the ether and alcohol with 8 eqs. of carbon ; and so forth. 
It can hardly be doubted that we shall some day succeed in 
doing this. 
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ETOYLE, WITH METALS, PHOSPHORUS, Ac. 

Zincethyle^ C-i, H5 Zn = Ae Zn. — This compound is obtained by 
distilling iho crystalline product formed by the action of zinc 
on iodide of ethyle (Frankland). It is a volatile, fotid, poisonous, 
and highly inllammable liquid, and like ziuemethylo, appears to 
bo an electropositive radical, although its compounds have not 
yet been examined minutely. In contact with water, it is decom- 
posed, yielding oxide of zinc and a carbohvdrogen of the formula 
Cn H« + 2 . Thus C4 11a Zn -f H 0 = Zn 6 + C* He. This 
body, C4 He , is most probably hydurct of ethyle, He , H, or 
Ae II. But it may also be the radical raethyle, for C* He = 
"1 (C2 H3). The latter view, however, has been shown by 
Frankland to be less probable, and we shall consider the body 
Ct Ho as the hyduret of ethyle, while the compound C 2 H 5 , or 
the radical methyle, polymeric with it, is that formed in the elec- 
trolytic decomposition of acetic acid. 

Stibethyle^ Sb C 13 Hir = Sb Aes = Sbee, This radical is 
obtained when the alloy of antimony and potassium is heated 
with iodide of ethyle. It is a very mobile, highly refracting 
liquid, of an offensive alliaceous odour, which, when exposed to 
tho air, first forms a thick white smoke, and then takes lire, 
burning with a very luminous white flame. It boils at 302®, and 
its Sp, G. is 1*324, that of its vapour 7*499. It is heavier than 
water, and soluble in alcohol or ether. When it is slowly 
oxidised, it yields two compounds. The first is a viscid trans- 
parent body, and is an oxide of stibethyle, Sb Acs, 02 = Sb» 
0» . Th (3 other is a compound of antimonious acid with oxide of 
stibethyle. This compound docs not crystallise, and its solutions 
when warmed becqmo thick and gelatinous, and dry up into a 
friable porcelain -like mass. It has a very bitter taste, and gives, 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, a light yellow precipitate. 

The oxide of the radical, stibethyle, forms with acids crys- 
tallisable salts. Both tho oxide and its salts aro very bitter. 
The nitrate forms tine large rhombohcdral crystals, very soluble in 
water. Its formula is Sb Ae 3 O 3 , 2 N O5 = Sbm 0* , 2 N Or . The 
sulphate is Sb A 03 Oa , 2 S O3 = Sbm O2 , 2 S 0% . 

Sulphuret of Stibethyle ^ Sba? Sa , forms small \ 'hite crystals, of a 
brilliant silvery lustre, alliaceous smell, and bit er, hepatic taste. 
It is soluble in water, and precipitates metall 3 solutions, like 
sulphuret of potassium. The seleniuret Shoo Sei , resembles the 
sulx)huret. The iodide, Sbae la crystallises beautifully. It is 
fusible, and in its reactions resembles iodide of potassium. 
Bromide of stibethyle Sbao Bra , is a transparent liquid, of^p. G. 

p 
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1*953, which crystallises when exposed to cold. The chloride is 
El lic[uid of Sp. G. 1*54. All these compounds exhibit the reaction 
of metallic salts, chlorides, bromides, &c. 

Stibothyle is remarkable for its very strong affinities. In fact, 
it combines directly with almost all the non-mctallic elements, 
and with so much energy, that it generally takes fire, and it is 
therefore necessary to employ indirect or slow methods of forming 
its compounds. Its affinities arc almost, if not quite, as powerful 
as those of potassium. Ldwig and Schweizer, who discovered 
it, are of opinion that it is a coupled radical, of the formul Sb 
Ae, Ae«i, and that this is the reasSon why it combines witli 2 cqs. 
of oxygen, sulphur, &o. ; its affinities depending on the 2 cqs, of 
ethyle, and not on the copula Sb Ae. 

Stibethyliuin, Sb Ae 4 = Cio H 20 Sb. This compound metal, 
corresponding to ammonium, and having antimony instead of 
nitrogen, and ethyle instead of liydrogen, is analogous to stihio- 
methyliiim. It is unknown in the separate form, hut its iodide 
is obtained by the action of iodide of ethyle on stibethyle. This 
oxide, being acted on by oxide of silver, yields the hydrated 
oxido of stibcthyliiim analogous to caustic potash. It has not 
been yet fully studied. 

Bhimthylas, There are two compoiuuls of bismuth witli 
ethyle. Bismotriethyle, €12 II is Bi, is formed when iodide of 
ethyle acts on an alloy of bismuth and potassium. It cariuot bo 
distilled, and is purified by solution in ether, adding water, and 
distilling oil' the ether in close vessels filled with carbonic acid 
gas. The new radical remains under tlie water as a yellow 
oil, very easily decomposed, both by air and moisture. Its 
density is 1*82, and it ferments in the air, taking fire after 
a short exposure. Its taste and smell are unpleasant. Wlien 
heated, it is decomposed, and at a certain point it explodes 
with violence. Its compounds with chlorine, iodine, &c., are 
i*ery unstable. 

When it is acted on by the bichloride of mercury, there 
arc formed chloride of mercuretliylc, and chlorido of a new 
radical hismcthyle, Ci Ha Bi. The iodide of this radical forms 
very fine hexagonal crystals. The other compounds are 
unstable. 

StannethfUy Sn Ae = C* IIs Sn, is analogous to zinceihyle, 
and is obtained in the same way. 

It forms an oxide, Sn Ae 0, which is a bulky, insoluble, white 
powder. The chloride, bromide, and iodide all crystallise easily, 
and are more or less soluble in water. Tho nitrate of the oxide 
also crystallises. The other salts are generally insoluble, as is 
also the sulphuret. 
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Lowig states, that there exist besides stannethyle, several other 
compounds, suqh as 8112 Aes, Sn* Ae^, Aes, Sna Acs, 

Aes, Sua Ae*, all of which, like stannethyle, are compound 
metals in their chemical relations. They form oxides, chlorides, 
bromides, iodides, &o., many, if not all of which, as well as the 
salts of the oxides, crystallise well. 

It will be observed, that some of these formula) are multiples 
of that of stannethyle. These, as well as the other formulm, 
are strange, and it is i)robablc that these compounds are not yet 
fully understood. 

ArsenodivthyUy Ae2 As, is homologous with kakodyle or Arse^ 
nobiraethyle, Me2 As. It is formed when arsenic acts on iodide 
of ethyle, and is obtained as an iodide, Ae2 As, I. It resembles 
kakodyle in all its characters and relations. 

Arsenothyle Aca As, is formed along with the preceding, and 
is analogous to Stibcthyle. It is also a volatile fetid litpiid. Its 
oxide is an oily liquid, its sulphuret is crystallisable. The 
chloride is not known in a separate form, but is volatile and 
attaciks the eyes \ iolcntly. The iodide forms yellow Hocks, easily 
decomposed. 

ArseticthyUnm^ As or As Ae4, analogous to ammonium 
and stibclliylium, is formed by the action of iodide of ethyle on 
arsencthylo, as an iodide. The hydrated oxide is a strong base, 
the chloride and iodide arc crystalline. 

Phimhethyh}^ Pba Aoa, is obtained as iodide, when iodide of 
ethyle acts on an alloy of sodium and lead. There appear to be 
several compounds of load with ethyle, but the one above named 
is a volatile liquid, insoluble in water. It is oxidised by expo- 
sure to air. The hydrated oxide is a strong base, which crystal- 
lises. Its formula is not lixed, but as it is caustic, attracts 
carbonic acid from the air, and in other respects resembles caustic 
potash, and as the chloride and bromide contain only 1 eq. of 
salt radical, it is probably (Fba A05) 0 , U 0 . Tiie clilorido anC 
bromide crystallise, as do the sulphate, nitrate, and carbonate of 
the oxide. 

Alvr cur ethyle y Ilga Ae, is formed when iodide of ethyle acts on 
mercury. The hydrated oxide, probably Ilga Asi O, II O is a 
powerful caustic btise, like caustic potash. The ohlbrido, bromide, 
and iodide crystallise. 

lellurethyloy C* Ho Te = Te Ae. This radical is obtained 
when sulpiiovinate of baryta is distilled with telluret of 
sodium (Wohler). It is a deep red liquid, heavier than 
water, in which it is sparingly soluble. It has a very offen- 
sive smell, and is poisonous. Its oxide, To Ae 0 , is a crystal-* 
Usable base, forming salts with acids. Its chloride, Te Ac Cl, is 

p 2 
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a oolourlesa liquid, of a disagreeable odour volatile without 
decomposition. 

Mallet, who has ascertained the true nature of tellurethyle, 
has also obtained another compound, which is either bitolluret 
of cthylo Ao Tea , and probably also a radical, or else a compound 
analogous to mercaptan, C* H5 Te, H Te, which only differs from 
the other by 1 eq. hydrogen. It is a very offensive li([uid. 

Thenard has also indicated the existence of compounds of 
phosphorus and ethyle, corresponding to those described under 
methylo, but has not yet described them. It is evident that an 
immense number of new compounds, containing metals, phos- 
phorus, and other elements, along with organic groups, and 
having, like those here de>jcril)cd, very remarkable properties, 
must very soon bo discovered. 

Salts of Oxide of Ethyle. 

Oxide of Ethyle forms both neutral and acid salts. The neutral 
salts are not at ordinary temperatures decomposed by other salts, 
like inorganic saline compounds. Thus an alcoholic solution of 
chloride of calcium docs not cause any precipitate in an alcoholic 
solution of oxalate of oxide of ethyle or oxalic cthlTr. But they 
are easily decomposed by contact with hydrated alkalies, tlie acid 
uniting with the alkali, while the oxide of ethyle separates as 
hydrate, that is, as alcohol. Thus oxalic other, Ac 0, with 

hydrate of potash, K 0, H 0, yields oxalate of potash, KO, OiOs, 
and hydrate of oxide of ethyle, Ae 0, H 0. 

Oxide of ethyle has a very great tendency to form double salts, 
in which there are 2 cqs. of the acid, 1 eq, of a base, and 1 eq. 
oxide of ethyle. In these salts the acid, as in the neutral salts, 
cannot be detected by the usual tests ; and indeed they may be 
viewed as simple salts, containing a compound acid, of which oxide 

ethyle is a constituent, united to the inorganic base. Thus the 
double sulphate of ethyle and potash, K O, S Oa 4* Ae 0, S Oa , 
may be viewed as sulphoviiiate of potash K 0 + Ae (), 2 S Oa; 
and sulphovinic acid is, on this view, when separated, H 0 -f 
Ae 0, 2S0». 

The acid salts of ethyle are on one view double salts, as, for 
example, the double sulphate formed of sulphate of ethyle, Ao 0, 
S O3 , with sulphate of water, 11 0, S Os . On the other view, 
they are compoi;nd or coupled acids, and the above example 
becomes, as mentioned in the last paragraph, sulpho^iIuo acid, 
II 0 -f (Ae 0, 2 S O5 ), the hydrate of a compound of anhydrous 
sulphuric acid with ether. These acid salts are decomposed, by 
boiling with water, into alcohol which distils over, and hydrated 
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acids which remaiii behind. When distilled with the salts of 
volatile acids, they yield the ethers of those acids ; formiate and 
acetate of othyle may be thus obtained. When an acid salt of 
ethyle is heated with acids not volatile, it often happens that the 
ethers of these acids are obtained : this is the case with the fatty 
acids and with some others. 

1. Neutral sulphate of Oxide of Ethylcy Ae 0, S Os, is formed 
when anhydrous sulphuric acid acts on pure ether. It is a neutral 
oil, which may be distilled, but is easily decomposed by too stronfj 
a heat. Its taste is like that of oil of peppermint. In contact 
with water, it yields alcohol and two acids, which are isomeric, 
namely, sulphovinio acid, or acid sulphate of ethyle, and iscthionic 
acid. 

4 (AeO, S Oa) + 4 n 0 = 2 SOg, AeOn 0 +Ae O, S O 3 , H 0, S Os + 

Noutnil Sulphiite. Isethionic Acid. Sulphwviuic Acid. 

2 (Ae 0, H 0). 

AlcohoL 

2. Acid sulphate of Oxide of Ethyhy 11 0, S O 3 Ae 0, S Os , 
is also called sulphovinic acidy JI 0 -j- (Ao 0, 2 S Os). This acid 
salt is formed when the vapour of ether is conducted into oil of 
vitriol, or when oil of vitriol is mixed with alcohol and heated to 
a certain point. To obtain it pure, the double sulphate of ethyle 
and baryta (sulphovinate of baryta) in solution, is decomposed by 
sulphuric acid, and the filtered liq^uid is a solution in w'atcr of 
the acid sulphato. It has a very sour taste, and cannot be con- 
centrated by evaporation, whether at the ordinary temperature or 
with the aid of heat, without being decomposed into alcohol and 
sulphuric acid. It forms, with must bases, crystallisablo double 
salts, which arc all soluble, so that, for example, the addition of 
baryta causes no precipitate if the acid be pure. As the acid 
sulphato itself is called sulphovinio acid, so tlieso double salts are 
called sulphovinatos. It is because all tliesc salts are soluble, that 
tjjie usual test cannot detect the sulphuric acid they contain. 
When, however, their solutions are boiled with a little hydro- 
chloric acid, alcohol is given off, and then the sulphuric acid may 
be detected as usual. All these salts are decomposed by heat, 
yielding, according to the temperature, double sulphate of ether 
and etherole, alcohol, sulphurous acid, olefiant gas, and a sulphate 
as residue, mixed with charcoal. When heated with hydrated 
alkalies, tliey yield sulphates and alcohol. The double sulphate of 
ethyle and potash crystallises in sliining scales, which are the 
anhydrous salt, K 0, S O 3 +• Ao 0, S Os . The baryta salt contains 
2 eqs. of water of crystallisation, and forms beautiful tabular 
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crystals, as do also the salt of and the Balt of lead, both of 
which likewise contain 2 cqs. of water. Those three salts are all 
composed according to the formula, M 0, S Oa -f Ae 0, S Os -f 2 aq. 
There exist several compounds apparently isomeric with sulphovinio 
acid, which will be noticed further on. 

3. Acid Phosphate of Oxide of Pthyle, or phosphovinio acid, 

P 0« I 2 formed in tho same way as sulphovinio acid, 

and obtained pure from tlie double salt of baryta, P O5 | 2 Ba 0 

-f 12 H 0. It is a tolerably permanent acid, decomposed only by 
a high temperature. With bases it forms double salts, in which 
tho 2 cqs. water of the acid are replaced by 2 e(is. of a protoxide. 
The haryia salt, the formula of which is given ahov(?, crystallises 
in i)early scales. 

4. Nitrate of Oxide of Ethyle, Ci Ha 0, N Or == Ae 0, N O5 . 
Syn. Nitric Ether, When 2 Iluid-ounces of ah^ohol, and 1 fluid- 
ounce of pure nitric acid, of Sp. Q. 1*1, arc distilled togetluT, 
with the addition of 10 or 20 grains of urea, to destroy any nitrous 
or hyponitrons acid, the distillation proceeds calmly and smoothly, 
and the distilled liquor contains water, alcoliol, and nitrate of 
ethyle, which partly separates, towards the end of the process, as 
a heavy oily stratum, and is more completely separated by the 
addition of water. It is a colourless litpiid, of 8p, (r. 1*1 12, 
which boils at 185°, and is inflammable, burning w ith a bright 
white flame. It is quite insoluble in w%ater, hut vcTy soluble in 
alcohol ; and it possesses a pleasant smell and a sweet taste. An 
alcoholic solution of potash converts it into alcohol and pure 
nitrate of potash, 

5. JlypotiUrite of Oxide of Ethyle, Ae 0, X O3 . Syx. Nitrous 
Ether, This is best prepared in a state of purity when a current 
of hyponitrons acid vapours, dfjrived from starch and nitric acid, 
is passed through weak alcohol, the product being condensed in 
"ISlebig’s refrigeratory, Tho other is washed with water, and 
dried by means of chloride of calcium. The wdiole apparatus 
must be kept cold, otherwise the action is too violent, and the 
results very complex. When nitrous ether is made by tho usual 
processes, in which ordinary nitric acid is mixed with alcohol, the 
product always contains a large proportion of aldehyde, and, in 
fact, very little of the true ether. Tho action in this case is as 
follows : 2 (C4 H6 O2 ) -h N O5 = C* Ha 0, II 0 (aldehyde), -f 
3 n 0 4* (C* Hs, 0 4 N Oa). The pure hyponitrous other, pre- 
pared by Liehig^s process, given above, is a pale yellow liquid, 
boiling at 62°, of Sp. G. 0*947. It has a very agreeable odour 
of rennet-apples. With an alcoholic solution of potash, it yields 
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alcohol, and pure hyponitrite of potash. The sweet s]}irit of nitre, 
or spiritus ceiherh nitrosioi the pharmacopoda, is a solution of the 
impure hyponitrous ether in alcohol. 

6. Perchlorate of Oxide of Ethyle, C* If 5 O, Cl O7 = Ao 0, 
CoO?. Syx. PerchloHc Ether, This ether is prepared by dis- 
tilling a mixture of 1 part of perchlorate of baryta with 1 part of 
crystallised othylosulphate (sulphovinate) of baryta. The mixture 
must be in a small retort, and must not exceed 1 drachm in 
weight ; and it is heat-ed gradually in an oil bath. A U-shaped 
tube serv(?s as receiver, and is kci)t cold by a freezing mixture. 
Up to 212°, and as long as the water of crystallisation has not 
been expelled, no explosion need be feared. The retort is then 
gently heated to not beyond 310° F., at which point the action is 
completed. In the receiver is found the new ether, under a 
stratum of water ; the latter is removed, cautiously, by means of 
slips of bibulous paper, without touching the receiver with the 
liarid, because a slight motion may cause explosion. 

Perchloric ether is a liquid heavier than water, and insoluble 
in it, of an agreeable odour, and a taste at brst sweet, then pungent, 
like ciunanion. It neither boils nor explodes when heated to 212° 
with care. But a stronger heat or friction, or percussion, will 
cause it to explode, which it docs with greater violence than any 
known C()m[)ouiid. It is very apt to explode from causes so slight 
that it ap[»ears to do so without any cause, and is therefore 
extremely dangerous. In making and experimenting on it, the 
operator must bo protected by very thick gloves, and a strong 
mask with thick glass eye -holes. 

This dangerous compound can only bo kept safely when it is 
mixed with a sufficient quantity of absolute alcohol, which dis- 
solves it. 

A little of this solution, on the addition of water, deposits the 
ether, whicli collects below in a drop of size proj)ortioned to the 
(piantity employed. If the water be decanted olf with care, and the 
last portion of it taken up by pax)er, the drop of ether may be raad<-* 
to detonate on a plate or capsule, by touching it with a hot body, 
or by a slight blow with a hammer. The smallest drop inevitably 
shatters the vessel on which it rests. 

The cause of the explosion is evidently twofold. First, the 
compound is unstable, from its complexity, its empirical formula 
being 0* Cl Os . Secondly, the hydrogen has a very strong 
affinity both for oxygen and chlorine, and tlie carbon for oxygen, 
and there is oxygen enough present to convert the wliolc into 
gaseous compounds. 

For IIjv Cl Oa = H 01 -f 4 H O -I 4 C i\ so that it is entirely 
resolved into hydrochloric acid, steam, and carbonic oxide gas, 
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and as this takes place instantaneously, much heat is developed, 
which heats and expands to a high dogreo the gases formed. 

7. Borates of Oxide of Bthyle . — There appear to be several 
borates of •oxide of ethyle, or boracio ethers. The neutral borate 
is 3 Ae 0 4* B Os , corresponding to a terhydrate of the acid, 3 H 0 4* 
B Os, It is obtained by the action of chloride of boron on 
absolute alcohol, and is a mobile liquid, of a peculiar pleasant 
odour, and a warm bitter taste. Its density is 0*8849 ; that of its 
gas is 5*14, corresponding to 4 vols. for the formula above given. 
It boils at 246^ F., and is decomposed by water, which dissolves 
it, yielding boracio acid and alcohol. 

Another borate is the biborate of ethyle, Ao O, 2 B Os ; which 
is formed by the action of boracio acid, previously fused to expel 
all water, on absolute aloohoL It is a viscid liquid of an ethereal 
smell and a pungent taste. 

8. Silicates of Oxide of Bthyle , — These are also several silicic 
ethers. That formed by the action of chloride of silicon on absolute 
alcohol, is 4 Ao 0 4- 4 Si 0. It is a limpid ether, of a pleasant 
odour, and pungent taste, of Sp. G. 0*933 at 68“ F., insoluble in 
water, which gradually decomposes it. It boils at about 330“ F., 
and the density of its gas is 7*32 = 4 vols. for the above formula. 

There are two other compounds, the bisilicute, Ao 0, 2 Si 0, and 
the quadrisilicato, Ao 0, 4 Si 0. The former is a liquid, of Sp, G. 
1*079, boiling at 662^ F. When loft in contact with water, it is 
slowly decomi)osed, and the silicic acid is deposited as a liydrate 
w'hich is transparent and glassy, but contracts ultimately to amass 
of hyaline quartz, sufficiently hard to scratch glass, and which in 
some cases is true hydrophanc; that is, like that mineral, it 
becomes transparent in w’aler. 

The quadrisilicate is a glassy mass, like amber, softening by 
heat, and when still more strongly heated, yielding silicic acid, and 
the tirst ether or protosilicatc. It is soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
the two preceding ethers. 

Carbonate of Oxide of Ethyle^ Ao 0, C 0* . Svx. Carbonic 
Ether ^ When oxalic ether is acted on by potassium, there are 
formed several products, one of which is this ether. When pure 
it is an aromatic liquid, of Sp. G. 0 975, boiling at 260'“. An alco- 
holic solution of potash converts it into alcohol and carbonate of 
potash. Chlorine acts on it, forming products to be described 
when we treat of the action of chlorine on ethers generally. 

10. Double Carbonate of Ethyle and Potash^ K 0, C Oa 4- Ac 0, 
C Oa , is formed when dry carbonic acid gas is passed through an 
alcoholic solution of fused potash. A saline mass is obtained, from 
which, after washing with ether, alcohol dissolves the double salt, 
leaving carbonate and bicarbonate of potash. The double salt 
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forms pearly scales, which are decomposed by water into alcohol 
and bicarbonate of potash. 

11 . Chlorocarhonic Ether ^ Ca Hs Cl O4 =C4 Hs, 0 -f Ca | ? 

is formed when absolute alcohol is placed in contact with chloro- 
oarbonio acid gas* It aj^pears as an oily liquid, of Sp. G. 1‘133, 
boiling at 200®, It is formed as follows : 2 eqs. of chlorocarbonic 
acid and 1 of alcohol, losing 1 eq. hydrochloric acid, yield 1 eq. 
of tlie new ether. C2 Oa Cla + C4 lie Oa = H Cl -f C5 Hs Cl 0* . 
It may be viewed as a compound of oxide of eth}’le, with a 

peculiar acid C2 | ; or as carbonic ether, Cs O3 , /j/t/s I eq. 

chlorocarbonic acid, C | • 

12. Carbamate of Oxide of Ethyle, Carhamio Ether ^ Ce H? N O4 , 
Syn, Urethane ioxmiid by the action of ammonia on the pre- 
ceding compound, along wdth sal-ammoniac, from wliioh it is 
separated by being sublimed, or rather distilled, when it passes 
over at a gentle heat, as a liquid which crystallises on cooling. 
It is very soluble in water and alcohol, and yields very large 
crystals. It may be viewed as chlorocarbonic ether, in which 
amide, N 11a, has been substituted for the chlorine, C* Hs 

0 + Ca I It is formed as follows : C. Ih Cl 0. + 2 N H, , 

= (N H3, II Cl) 4“ Ca II7 N O4. Berzelius, with much proba- 
bility, considers it as a compound of oxide of ethylo with an acid, 
not yet known in the separate form, containing tlic elements of 
carbonic acid and carbamide, just as oxamic acid docs those of 
oxalic acid and oxamide. On this view its rational formula will 
be Cl lla 0 + c Oa , C 0 N Ila = Ca N II7 0* . 

Oxido of Kthyle. Carbamic Add. 

It is remarkable that three other compounds, quite distinct in 
properties, have the same empirical formula as urethane or 
carbamic ether. These are lactamidey or anhydrous laotato of 
ammonia CoHiOi-f N 11 3; sarcosincy CoN H? O4, a new base, 
derived from kreatine, and alanme, a conqwund homologous with 
glycociue. 

13. Oxalate of Oxide of Ethylcy A© 0, C* O3 . Syx. Oxalic 
Ether. This ether is formed by distilling 4 parts of super- 
oxalate of potash, 5 of oil of vitriol, and 4 of alcohol at 90 p. c., 
mixing the product with 4 times its bulk of water, and washing 
with water the ether which separates, until all lice acid is 
removed. The ether is then rectiiiod. It is a colourless liquid, 
ol' Sp. 0. 1-093, boiling at 364**. It has an aromatic smell. If 
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pure, it may be kept under water ; but if a trace of alcohol or 
of oxalic acid be present, it is soon resolved into oxalic acid and 
alcohol when in contact with water. Fixed alkalies cause the 
same change. 'W'hcn an excess of ammonia is added to it 
oxamide is formed : where the ether is in excess, there is formed 
a substance in beautiful pearly tables, formerly called oxame- 
thanc, but now proved to bo oxamate of ethylc. These two 
reactions arc easily explained. In the first case, Ac O, Ca O 3 -f 
N 1 X 3 = (Ae 0, 11 0) -f Ca Oa, N Ila). In the second, half the 
ether undergoes the above change, and tho other half combines 
with tho oxamide formed. Ae 0, CaOs + CaOa, A 112= Ae O, 
C*N ITaOa. Chlorine acts on oxalic ether, giving rise to products 
W’hich will be hereafter described along with the results of the 
action of chlorine on other ethers. 

14. Acid Oxahtte of Oxide of Ethyle. Syx. Oxahvinic Acuh 
When to an alcoholic solution of oxalic ether there is added 
enough of an alcoliolio solution of potash or soda to decompose 
the half of the ether, double salts are obtained, of llio formula 
M 0, GiiOs-f Ac O, Ca O 3 . When the alcoliolio solution of tho 
double oxalate of cthyle and potash is treated by fiuosilieio acid 
there is obtained the acid oxalate of cthyle^ H (), Ca O 3 4 - Ae t), 
C/2O3, which is often called oxahvinic acid. The salt of potash, 
K 0, Ca (>3 -f (Ae 0, Ca O 3 ) (oxahvinate of potash)^ forms 
crystalline scales, soluble in alcohol. Tho oxalovinatc of baryta 
is extremely soluble, and may be used to furnish the other 
oxalovinates, by acting with it on the soluble sulphates of diflerent 
bases. 

10, Oxamate of Oxide of Etliyle^ N Hr Oo = Ae 0, Ci, 
N Ha 05 = Ao 0, OaOa-f Ad, CaOa, is formed, as above stated, 
when ammonia is cautiously added to an alcoholic solution of 
oxalic ether, until a white powder (oxamide) begins to appear. 
The li(j[uid now yields fine pearly tabular crystals, formerly 
called oxamethane. It now appears to be oxamate of ethylc, 
but may also be viewed as oxalate of cthyle, plus oxamide. By 
an excess of ammonia, it is converted into alcohol and 
oxami^. The action of ammonia on oxalic ether has been 
explained above. 

16. SulphotMrhonatc of EOiyh and Water^ Ac 0, IT 0, 2 C Sa . 
When bisulphuret of carbon is added to a strong alcoholic 
solution of potash, a salt is obtained, in colourless or yellow 
needles, which is a double sulphocarbonnte of ethyle and potash, 
K 0, C Sa -f Ac 0, C Sa. When this salt is acted on by 
diluted sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, there is obtained a heavy 
oily liquid. This is the acid compound in question, II (), C Sa -f 
Ae 0, C Sa, formerly called xanthic acid, from the yellow colour 
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of its salts. With bases it gives rise to double salts, like that of 
potash, just mentioned, which were called xanthates* The salt of 
protoxide (suboxide) of copper is lemou-yellow. 

17. Benzoate of Oxide of Ethyle^ or Benzoic Ether ^ Ae 0, Bz 
0, is best formed by distilling 4 parts of alcohol, 2 of benzoic 
acid, and 1 of strong hydrochloric acid. The ether distils over 
with alcohol, from which water separates it. When pure, it is 
an oily, colourless li(j[uid, of a faint agreeable aromatic odour, and 
an acrid, spicy taste. Its Sp. G. is 1*054, and it boils at about 
410^^. Chlorine decomposes it, giving rise to several products, 
probably by substitution. 

18. Jlippvratc of Oxide of Ethyle^ or Ifippuric Ether, CUHs, 

0 ^ Ci8 N llsOa, is formed by passing a current of hydrochloric 
acid gas through a solution of hippiirio acid in alcohol, and 
heating the mixture for some time near to its boiling point. The 
addition of water separates a thick, heavy oil, which when purified 
from alcohol and hydrochloric acid, and placed in vacuo, along 
with sulphuric acid, forms a solid cr 5 ^stalline mass, composed of 
silky noodles. It is decomposed, like other ethers, by alkalies, 
and by boiling with water. 

19. Salicylate of Oxide of Ethyle, C^IIa, 0 4- Ci4n»,05, is 
obtained by distilling 2 parts of alcohol, of salicylic acid, and 

1 of sulphuric acid. When purified from alcohol, acid, and 

water, it is a colourless oily fluid, having a sweet smell like that 
of the corresponding compound of methyle, wdiich occurs naturally 
in the oil of OaiUtheria procumhene. It is heavier than water, 
and boils at 1117 Like the oil of Gaultheria, it plays the part of 
an acid, forming with bases crystallised soluble salts. When 
exposed to a high temperature with caustic baryta, it yields 
carbonic acid, and an oil analogous to that obtained from the 
methyle compound, which is phenetole, Cio Hio 0», or carbolate 
of oxide of ethyle. When fuming nitric acid is added, drop by 
drop, to the salicylic ether, it dissolves it wdth a deep rod colour : 
water now separates an oil, which soon concretes into a solid 
mass, which when dissolved in. hot alcohol, yields, on coolings 
yellow silky needles. These are indiyotate or anilate, J^porlv 
nitrosalicylatc of oxide of ethyle, C*!!,, 0 -f Ci* N H*0^. By 
the further action of nitric acid, carbazotic or nitropicrio acid is 
obtained. The nitrosalicylio ether dissolves in potash and soda, 
apparently like tho salicylic ether, playing the part of an acid, 
^nitrosalicylio etlmr does not dissolve in ammonia ; left in contact 
within close vessels, it finally disappears, alcohol is reproduced, 
and there is formed a new pr^uct, nitrosalioylamide, Cia Xa llo 
u *1 when pure, forms brilliant yellow crystals. When 

boiled with potash, nitrosalicylamide yields nitroaalicylate of 
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potash, and gives off ammonia ; for Ci* Ni Ho Os + 2 H 0 n: 
N Ho 4* Cl* HiN Oo H 0. Bromine acts on salicylic ether, pro- 
ducing two compounds ; monobromuretted salicylic ether, 

Ci8 Ho Br Oo = C* I 0 -f Cl* Ho Oo : and bibromurettcd 

salicylic ether, Cia He Bra Oo == C* 1 0 -f Ci* Ho Oo, 

The former crystallises in fine needles, the latter in large pearly 
scales, which, when melted, form, on cooling, a most beautiful 
crystallisation, formed of large and perfect cubes, like those of 
bismuth. 

20. Cyanate of Oxide of JEthyle. Syn. Cyanic Ether. Ae 0, 
Cy 0 = Co N Ho Osi. Obtained by Wurtz by beating sulphovi- 
nato with cyanate of potash. It is a very pungent, volatile 
liquid. The Sp. G. of its vapour is 2*4. It forms, with ammonia, 
a crystalline body, Co Na Hs Oa= N Hs -f C« N Ho Oa. The 
constitution of this compound is uncertain. In contact with 
water, cyanic ether yields carbonic acid and a new compound, 
2 (Ca lloOi) 4- 2 H 0 = 2 C Oa + Cio Nallia O2 . The latter 
body is crystalline, soluble in alcohol and water. It is either 
butylo-urca (a body homologous with urea), or diethyl 0- urea, 
which is isomeric with that compound. 

21. Ethylo-urea, Ca Na Ha Oa , is formed when cyanate of potash 
is heated in solution with sulphate of ethylamino. The substance 
thus formed is truly homologous with urea and mothylo-urea. 
Its formation oorresponds to that of urea from cyanate of jjotash 
and sulphate of ammonia, K 0, CaN 0 4~ C*U7N, H 0, S 03 = 
KO, fciOs-f Ca Nalls Oa. 

22. Allophanaie of Oxide of Eihyle. This compound is formed 
wlien the vapour of hydrated cyanio acid is brought in contact 
with a mixture of ether and alcohol. It forms brilliant prisms, 
which may be purihed from cyamelide by being dissolved in 
boiling alcohol, or in boiling water. Its formula is Ct* Na lls Oa 
= C* Ho 0, C* Na Ha Oa . It was formerly supposed to consist of 2 
eqs, hydrated cyanuric acid, 3 eqs. oxide of ethyle, and 3 eqs. of 
water j and it is, in fact, resolved by heat into alcohol and 
oyanurio acid. But Inebig and Wohler have shown that it is 
composed of oxide of ethyle and of a new acid, namely, anhydrous 
allophauio acid, C* Na H» Oa. The former view was quite 
anomalous, since oxide of ethyle unites only with anhydrous 
acids ; and the latter, therefore, brings the compound into the 
ordinary category of compound others. 

Allophanio acid is unknown in the hydrated or separate state, 
the formula of which would bo C4 Na Hs Oa, H 0 = C* Na 
n* Oa. It forms crystallisable salts with baryta, potash and 
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soda ; but when we attempt to isolate it, it is resolved into urea 
and carbonic acid, Na H* 0 « = Ca Na TU Oa -f 2 C Oa. 
Allophanio acid is produced by the action of 2 eqs. of hydrated 
cyanic acid on 1 eq. of alcohol. The water of the alcohol, added 
to the cyanic acid, produces the new acid, which combines with 
the oxide of ethylo. Thus, 2 (CaN 0, H 0) -f C 4 , H 5 0, H 0 - 

Hydrated Cyanic Acid. Alcohol. 

CiHftO + 

Oxide of Ethylo. Allopliauic Acid. 


23. Cyanurate of Oxide of JEthyle, Cya Os , 3 Ac 0 = Cih Na 
His Oe (Wurtz). Syn. Cy amine Ether, This compound is 
obtained by heating sulphovinate of potash with tribasio 
cyanurate of potash. It forms brilliant crystals, melting at 185°, 
and boils at about 529’’. The density of its vapour is 7’4. It is 
soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Limpricht li'is discovered a compound, Cn Ns Hn Co, which 
may bo viewed as a cyanuric ether, with 2 eqs. of oxide of ethyle 

and one of basic water, Co N 3 Os-f" q But he is of 

opinion that neither this nor the preceding compound aro true 
ethers, because they do not yield cyanuric acid and alcohol when 
heated with potash, but carbonic acid and cthylamine. If not 
true cyanuric ethers, they are at least isomeric with such 
compounds. 

Oxide of Ethyle and Potassium : — Ha 0, K 0 = | 0 . 

Syn. — Alroholate of Potash, This body is formed when potas- 
sium acts on pure anhydrous alcohol : 

Cai5 10 ^ ir _C*IIa 1 0 . „ 

II ;o + K ;o 


It forms large transparent crystals. When acted on by 
chloride or iodide of ethyle, oxide of ethyle is reproduced, thus : 


a Ih I 0 , 
K • 1 0 + 


(h 


lU 1 = 


a FI.. 

(h Ha 


0 

0 


-f Kt. 


BASES CONTAINING ETHYLF, 

1. Ethylamine, H 7 N = NH* Ae. This base, discovered by 
Wurtz, is homologous with methylamine, and is obtained 
exactly in the same way, by heating cyanic ether, cyanuric other, 
or ethylo-urea with potash. 
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C^HsO, C»NO + 2 (KO, HO) = 2(KO, CO.) + C*H7N. 

V ^ / 

Cyanic Rthor. Kthylamino. 

We have only to treble this equation to explain the formation 
of ethylamine from cyanurio ether. The following equation 
explains its production from ethylo-urea, 

CoN-iHsOi + 2 (K 0, H 0) =2 (K 0, C Oa) + N Ha -f C* Hr N. 

Ethylo-urea. Ethylamiuo. 

Ethylamine may be obtained by other processes. Hofmann 
has produced it by the action of bromide of ethylc on ammonia. 

N Ha ^ Ch lU Br = 11 Br -f C* Ui N. 

Strecker has discovered another method of obtaining it. Wlien 
neutral suljdiate of oxide of ethyle is acted on by dry ammonia, 
there is formed the ammonia salt of a new acid, sulphcthamic 
acid. When this salt is boiled with carbonate of baryta till all 
ammonia is expelled, and the residue distilled wit]\ potash, 
ethylamine is obtained. The sulphethamic acid (CioNlhisOH,, 
4 8 Os ) yields, when decomposed, several diilcrcnt products, and 
as all of these are not yet known, the change cannot bo repre- 
sented in the form of an equation. 

Lastly, ethylamine is found in tho basic oil of coal tar, and in 
the basic part of animal oil, produced by the distillation of animal 
matter ; and it appears also to occur among the products of the 
oxidation of some vegetable products. At all events, other bases 
of this series, such as methylamine, propylamine, and butyla- 
mine are so produced. It is probable that many souiccs of 
ethylamine remain to be discovered. 

Ethylamine is a volatile liquid, boiling at C8® F. Its density 
in the liijuid form is 0*6964 at 46® F. The density of its 
gas is 1*67 to 1*60. Tho density of its vapour is 1*5568. It 
mixes readily with water, developing heat. It has a very pungent 
ammouiacal smtdl, with sometliing putrid or empyrcumatic. This 
is natural, since the smell of empyreumatic animal oil is made up 
of those of ammonia, methylamine, ethylamine, &c., besides other 
oils, such as krcosotc. It is also probable that in the putrefaction 
of animal matter, not only ammonia, but also mothykmino and 
ethylamine, are formed. Ethylamine has no doubt long been 
overlooked, from its great resemblance to am'ifnonia. It is power- 
fully rubefacient, and even caustic. It takes lire on tho contact 
of a light, and burns with a yellowish flame. 

It is a very strong base, being tho second in tho series of 
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inethylaraine. Its rational formula is Ad Ae, or N H 2 Ae, wliich 
may be* thus compared to ammonia^ Ad II, or N Ha , U. 


n 

Ammonia, N H 
H 


} 


H 


Ethylamine, N 11 
Ae 


} 


Like methylamine, it is an amide base of the general formula 
A Ma 4- It, or Ad 11 ; It being hydrogen, or any radical of the 
methyl ic series, or even of other scries, such as that of phcnyle. 
It expels ammonia from its salts, with the aid of heat, and acts 
on metallic solutions very much as ammonia and methylamine 
do. An excess of it dissolves alumina even more readily than 
ammonia does. 

The salts of cthylamino resemble those of ammonia and 
methylamine. It forms double chlorides with the cliloridos of 
mercury, gold, and platinum. The latter salt forms golden 
yellow crystals, more soluble than the corresponding compound 
of ammonia. 

Ethylamine acts like ammonia and methylamine on the proto- 
chlorid(5 of i)latiiiiim, and gives rise to two new platinised bases, 
probably to as many as ammonia. Wiirtz compares as follows 
tho two bases of lUisot with their homologues containing 
ethylamine and methylamine. 


Ammonia wories. 


base ( 


Methylo series. 


Etbylo scrica. 


N IT:, 1 



1 

rii.\ 

. riL 1 

1 Me 

lAc 
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Me 
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Base 1>. N ?; ]■ NMcl nLI 

J I’t J rt J 


It cannot he doubted that all the other platinised bases will 
also find homologues in the ethyle and niethyle series ; and 
farther, that similar compounds may be formed with the other 
meinhers of the series, homologous with inethyle and ethyle. 

When ethylamine is acted on by oxalic ether, there is formed 
€thi/loxa?nidej homologous with oxamide. Its formula is Ca 
N Ho Oa. It is soluble and crystallisable, and represents 
oxamide, in which 1 eq. of hydrogen is replaced by ethyle. Its 
formation is as follows : 


C 4 H 5 O, OuOo-f C4H7N = C*HoOi4- OoNIIoOi. 
Oxiaatoo^Etliylo. Alcohol. Ethyloxamido. 
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The acid amide, oorresponditig to oxamio acid, probably exists, 
but has not yet been described, as in the case of mcthylamine 
it has. 

2. Diethi/lannne, C» Hu N =: N H, Ae 2 . This is an imide base ; 
that is, ammonia, in which 2 cq^s. of hydrop^en are replaced by 
ethyl©. It is formed by the action of bromide of ethylo on 
ethylamine, thus ; 

H7 N + C4 Hs Br =r n Br -f Oe N. 

It is a volatile inflammable oil, soluble in water, and stronp^ly 
basic. Its salts have been little examined. 

If bromide of ethylo were made to act on inethylamine, or 
bromide of methyl e on ethylamine, it is quite certain that the 
result would be the formcation of an imide base, ethyloiuethy- 
lamine or mothylethylamine, Cti Ho N, in which the 2 eqs. of 
hydrogen are replaced by two differont radicals. 

Ci Ha Br + Ca N = n Br + Co Ho N = N H, Me Ae. 

We shall see further on that several similar imido bases have 
thus been formed. 

3. Triethylanthie^ OiaHisN = N Aoa. This is a nitryle base, 
or ammonia, in which all 3 eqs. of hydrogen are replaced by 
etliyle. It is obtiiiued by the action of bromide of ethylo on 
diethylamine, thus : 

N H, Aea 4- Ae Br=: H Br -f N Act, or 
C. Hii N -f- 0* Ha Br = H Br -f Cj 2 Ihs N. 

It is a light, volatile, inflammable liquid, but loss so than dietiiy- 
laminc, and it has strong basic properties. The double chloride 
of triethylaminc and platinum is very soluble, and forms large 
and fine aurora-red crystals. 

It is evident that we may expect to obtain other nitryle bases, 
in which both inethylo and ethyle are present, such as di<4hy- 
lomethylamine, N, MoAc 2 ,and dimethylethylamine, N, Me 2 Ae. 
But these, as well as trimethylaminc, ^ Mc 3 , arc not yet known. 
We shall find that various nitryle bases, however, are already 
known, in which ethyle is associated with otlier radicals to be 
afterwards described, namely, amylo, Cio Un, and phenyle, 

Cl2 115. 

The three etliyle bases above described, ethylamine, diothy- 
lamine, and triethylamine, are all formed when bromide of ethyle 
acts on ammonia. In them, the 3 eqs. of liydrogon are suc- 
cessively replaced by ethyle, while the type of ammonia remains 
entire. For all these bases are volatile, and in the highest degree 
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analogous to ammonia. But the action does not stop here, for a 
fourth compound is formed, along with the throe preceding, and 
in this, as we have seen under methyle* the type is changed, the 
base is no longer volatile, but its basic properties are stronger 
than ever. 

4. Tetrethylium^ Ae^ , is formed along with the three preceding 
bases, in the action of bromide of ethyle on ammonia, or still 
better, wlien tricthyl amine is acted on by iodide of ethyle. 

N Ae3 + Ae I = N Ae* I. 

The compound N Ae^ I is the iodide of tetretliylium, and 
when this is decomposed by oxide of silver, iodide of silver and 
oxide of tetrethylium are formed. N Ac* I + Ag 0 = Ag I -f- 
N Aoi. 0. The oxide dissolves in water, and by evaporation is 
obtained as a caustic hydrate in crystals, which, liko caustio 
potash, absorb wattT and carbonic acid from the air. The group 
N Ae-i, = Cifl H 20 N, is really in its chemical relations an organic 
metal, perfectly analogous to ammonium and to potassium. The 
oxide resembles potash, and has at once the caustio taste of that 
alkali and the bitterness of quinine. It saponifies the oils just 
as potash docs, and in all its reactions, on metallic solutions as 
well as on organic compounds, it closely resembles potash. 

Under the corresponding methyle compound the analogies and 
the diflcTonces between that compound and its oxide on the one 
hand, and ammonium and its oxide on the other, have boon fuUy 
pointed out. 

When heated, the hydrated oxide is resolved into tricthy- 
lamine, water and olefiant gas, Ae* 0, H 0 = N Aca -f- 
2 n O 4- c, IT* . 

The salts of this base are crystallisable, but most of them 
are deliquescent. The double chloride of tetrethylium and 
platinum, JV Ao.i 01, Pt CI 2 , instead of being more soluble than 
the corresponding salt of triethylamine, is, like those of potassium 
and ammonium, sparingly soluble. 

5. MetJujlotriethylium^ Ci* II 18 N = N Mo Aca , is formed when 
iodide of methyle acts on triethylamine. It corresponds in 
characters to tetrethylium, and its oxide is a po^verful bitter 
base, yielding crystallisable salts with acids. It is decomposed 
by lieat, but the products have not been studied. It will, no 
doubt, yield water, a carbohydrogen, and either triethylamine, 
or methylodiethylamine. 

The four cthylised bases, when acted on by chlorine and 
bromine, yield substitution-products, in which, however, the 
basic character is lost. This is evidently because the chlorine or 

a 
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bromine Introduced does not replace the basic hydrogen of 
ammonia, but some of the hydrogen of the ethyle. W urtz has 

described dichlorcthylamine, C* n» CI2 N = N II2 , C* q* | , and 

dibromcthylamine, NHa, <'•&. ! ■ Hofmann has obtained cor- 
responding substitution-products from tetrothyliuni, in which 
the hydrogen is partially replaced by chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine ; they crystallise beautifully, but are not basic. 

According to Hofmann, when cyanic acid is added to the 
hydrated oxide of tetretliylium, there is obtained a crystallino 
body, which is an urea, in which the 4 cqs. of hydrogen are 
replaced by 4 0(^8. of ethyle. 


Ci Nfl IL O2 Urea. Ca N2 Aei O2 = Ci» Na H-j-o Ou — Tctrethylo-urca. 


Wo have thus seen that ethylised compounds exist, all of 
which arc basic, but which belong to four different classes of 
bases ; three of those, the amide, imide and nitryle bases, being 
volatile homologues of ammonia, and the fourth, or ammonium 
bases, homologues of oxide of ammonium, but differing from it in 
this, that while ammonium is resolved into ammonia and hydrogen, 
and oxide of ammonium seems to bo identical with ammonia p/us 
water, these ammonium bases have ac<iuircd now and perinanont 
characters, ceasing to be volatile without decomposition, and 
exactly resembling oxide of potassium. 


MKTAMOaPHOSKS OF THE COMPOUXUS OF ETHYLE. 

When ether or alcohol is passed in vapour through a red-hot 
tube, it yields aldehyde, water, olefiant gas, and marsh-gas, 
3 (a ll» 0) = C* H.Oa 4- HO -haC* Ih 4-Ca TU: or 2 (C\ Ih 0) 
= Hi Oa 4- Oa H2 -f-O-j Hi. By the action of chloride of zinc 
on alcohol, tlierc are formed water, and two liquid carbohydrogens, 
Cs H7 and Cs Hy, together Cie Hifj, that is, olefiant gas, or an 
isomeric modification of it. Now ether and alcohol both contain 
the elements of water and of olefiant gas ; for alcohol is Hq Oa 
= 2 H 0 -h C* n*; arid ether is C^Hs 0 =: II 0 CilU, 

In the manufacture of ether there occur two li(j[uids, one of 
which is called oil of wine ^ which is Ci« ITio, or very nearly the 
proportions of olefiant gas, according to the only analysis wo 
have. The other is called the sweet or heavy oil of wine, and 
is a compound of sidphuric acid with ether, and a body having 
the same composition in 100 parts as olefiant gas. Sweet oil of 
wine is 2 S O’* + Ae 0 -f C4 H* ; and as this body, Ci H , is 
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called etherole, tlie compound is named the double sulphate of 
)xide of ethyle and of etherole. This latter is produced, alon^ 
Arith sulphoviuic acid, from the reaction of 4 eqs. dry sulphuric 
icid and 3 cqs. ether. 4 B Oa d- 3 Ao 0 = (2 S Oa , Ae 0, H 0 ) 
d- (2 S O 3 , Ao 0, Gi, H 4 ). The same compound is formed 
when sulphovinate of lime is heated, but is accompanied by 
alcohol, sulphurous acid, olefiant gas, and a residue of sulphate 
of lime and charcoal. 2 (Ca 0, Ae O, 2 S O3) = (2 B O3, Ao 
(), C, H-O -f II 0 -f 2 (Ga 0, S Os) ; and again, 2 (Ca 0, Ae 0, 
2 B O3) = 2 (Ca 0, S O3 ) -f 2 S O2 + lU O2 -f C2 lU -f Ca 
d- 2 II O. 

The sweet oil of wine is an oily liquid, quite neutral. Tt boils 
at 530°, and has the Bp. O. 1*133. When heated with water it 
gives off etherole as an insoluble oil, while the liquid contains 
pure sulphoviuic acid. When the etherole, thus separated, is 
exposed to cold, it deposits crystals of athcriney a compound 
isomeric with etlicrolc and with olefiant gas. 


ETHIOTflC, ISETTtlONTC, METHIONIC, ANT) ALTHIONIC ACIDS, 

These acids arc formed by the action of sulphuric acid on ether 
and alcohol under various circumstances. When anhydrous acid, 
S O 3 , acta on alcohol, or when olefiant gas is absorbed by that 
dry acid, there is formed a compound, 2 S O 3 -f Gi Hi, in crystals, 
which, when put into cold water, produce ethionio acid, 2 S O 3 , 
Cl Hs 0. When this solution is heated, 2 eqs. of sulphurio acid 
and 1 of alcohol separate from one-half, and there is formed, from 
the otlier half, iscthionio acid, 2 S Oa , Gi Hr O, or rather S 2 Os , 
Cl lift O 2 , Ethionato of baryta, formed by adding baryta to the 
acid before boiling, is 2 S O 3 , C^ H 5 0, lla O. Prom it all the 
other ethionates may bo made. The salts of iscthionio acid, like 
those of ethionio acid, have the same composition in 100 parts as 
the sulphoviiiates ; hut as they contain hyposulphurio acid, their 
formula is B 2 O 5 , Ci lls O 2 4* M 0. They crystallise with re- 
markable facility. When, in noting on ether with anhydrous 
sulphurio acid, the mixture gets too hot, there is formed a new 
acid, methionic acul^ the baryta salt of which is Sa C 2 Us O 7 , Ba 
0, or S 2 OftCa II 3 O 2 4* Ba 0. This acid apparently bears the 
same relation to oxide of methyle, C 2 H 3 0 , as iscthionio does to 
ether, Cl HaO. AVhen oil of vitriol in great excess is heated 
with alcohol, olefiant gas is given off, and the residue is found to 
contain an acid, tho salts of which have the very same composi- 
tion as the sulphovinates, but differ in crystalline form. This 
acid is called althionio acid. It is higlily probable that tho 
althionates are mixtures or compounds of sulphovinates, with 

a 2 
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isotlucmaies, just as the salts of ethionio acid appear to eoutuin 
sulphoviaates and isethionatcs or compounds isomeric with these. 
The two oompounds which seem to be distinct and independent 
are sidphovinio acid, (Ae 0, II 0, 2 8 0$) and isethionic acid, 
iaomerio with it, bat probably arranged as (H 0, Ao Oa 8a (!«) ; 
the salts of the former being strictly double sulphates of ethylc 
and bases (M 0, S Oa 4- Ac 0, 8 Os): and those of the latter 
being M 0 4* (Ae OiySaOs). Whatever exidanation may bo 
given of the fact, it is a fact, that the cthionic and althionic acids 
and their salts have the same empirical composition as the sulpho- 
vinic and isethionic acids and their salts, at least according to 
the best analyses we have. 


ruonrerrs of the oxioattox of eiuyle axd its 

nBllIVATlVK*^. 

The oxidation of alcohol and of ether may be eflected in a great 
variety of ways, and the products are rather numerous, varying 
according to the amount of oxygen taken up. ^J'hus wo have, first 
aldehyde, then acetic acid, formic acid, oxalic acid, and finally 
carbonic acid and water. The first efiect of oxidation is to destroy 
the radical ethylo, giving rise to a new and less complex radical, 
acetyle^ sr CtHs. Afterwards we obtain compounds of the still 
less complex radical, formylc^ ~ (’a 11, and lastly, comiKmnds of 
the simple radicals carbon and hydrogen. 

We shall here consider, first, the radical acetyle and its com- 
pounds: bearing in mind that, while derived from the basic 
radical ethyle, acetyle has no basic oliaractcrs w'hatever, but is, 
on the contrary, a most distinctly aoidiliablo radical, homologous 
with formyle. 


Acstylb. Ci Ha = Ac. 

Acetyle is the second member of the series of electro-negative 
radicals, of which formyle is tho first. These are derived from 
the methyle or electro-positive radicals, by oxidation, which 
removes 2 eqs. of hydfojgfdn ; thus ethylo, C* Hs+Oa = Acetyle, 
C* Ha 4- 2 H 0. 

Neither formyle, acetyle, nor any of the homologous radicals of 
the series, are yet known in the separate state, but they are 
easily obtained in the form of their teroxides, which are the 
volatile acids of the former series, or, in some instances, in that of 
their protoxides, which are the aldehydes. They arc also obtained 
in combination with chlorine, with amide, and other substances. 
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1 . Hydrated Oxide of Acetyle or Aldehyde. (C* Ha ) 0, HO = Ac 0, H 0. 

Aldehyde is formed when ether or alcohol is passed through a 
red-hot tube, or wUeif ether or alcohol are oxidised by nitric 
acid, or by chlorine, &o. In these cases it is not pure ; but it 
may be obtained quite pure by distilling 2 parts of the com- 
pound of aldehyde and ammonia dissolved in 2 parts of water, 
along with a mixture of three parts of oil of vitriol and 4 of water, 
and roetifying at a t( mperature of about 80°, over chloride of 
calcium. 

It is a clear, colourless liquid, of a peculiar and powerful 
ethereal odour, of 8p. (>. 0‘79 at Gd°, and boiling at 70°. It mixes 
in all proportions with water, alcohol, and ether, and is neutral 
and iullaminable. In contact with the atmosphere it rapidly 
absorbs oxygon, passing into hydrated acetic acid: forChITa, 
0 -f HO, with O2 , at once produce Ct Jl.s, O3 -f- 11 O ; or Ac 0, 
IK) 4- (>2= Ac Oa , 11 0. Aldehyde is a constant ingredient of 
the nitrous ether of the pharmacopauas. 

W hen heated with caustic potash, it is rapidly converted into 
the brown matter called resin of aldehyde. Jf gently heated 
with oxide of silver aud water, part of the oxide is reduced 
without efiervesceuco, coating the glass tube with a bright 
surface of silver, while the water is found to contain a salt of 
silver, the acid of which contains less oxygen than acetic acid : 
this is aldehydio or lampic acid, C* Hs O2 , il 0, or Ac O2 , H 0, 
The solution of aldehydate of silver, if filtered and heated to 
boiling, again deposits metallic silver, while the aldehydio acid 
becomes acetic. 

WJien long kept, even in sealed tubes, aldehyde is transformed 
into two polymeric modifications, namely, ^netuhhJnjde^ a hard 
crystalline inodorous solid, and elaUlehydc^ which is liquid. 

Aldehydite of ammonia, SVN. Aldtdiydanwumm, C* Ha, 0 4* 
N Ha 4- HO. Aldehyde has no basic cliaracters, and rather 
exhibits a tendency to the acid character, in combining with 
ammonia, as it does directly, to form a crystallised compound. 
To prepare it, as the substance from which aldehyde is obtained, 
6 parts of oil of vitriol, 4 of water, 4 of alcohol, and 6 of peroxide 
of manganese, in lino powder, arc distilled together. Tho crude 
product is twice rectified over cliloride of calcium ; it is now alde- 
hyde, containing a little water, alcohol, and acetic and formic 
ethers ; and this liquid, when mixed with ether, and saturated 
with ammouiacal gas, yields crystals of the new compound, which 
are washed with ether. The.se crystals become brown on being 
kept, even in close vessels, and acquire the smell of burnt feathers. 
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I£ perfectly pure, however, I find thorn to keep well for a year or 
more. They dissolve in water and alcohol, but hardly in ether. 
Nitrate of silver forms, in the concentrated solution, a precipitate, 
which, when heated, is reduced. 

Thialdtne. Liebig and Wohler have very recently discovered 
that when an aqueous solution of aldchydammonia is acted on 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, a little ammonia being previously 
added, crystals of a new compound arc deposited, which has basic 
properties, and has been called ThiahUne, It is produced by the 
action of 3 cqs. of aldehydammonia on 6 cqs. of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Thus — 

3 oqa. aldehydammonia . . C12 H2J NaOa 

and 6 eqs. sulphuretted hy<lrogen . IIo So 

Cvz IL7 NaOeuSo 

yield 1 cq. Thialdine .... Ci-i Ilia N Si 
6 eqs. water .... IIo Oo 
2 eqs. sulphuret of ammonium . Ho Na Sa 

C12 H27 NaOoS^j 


Thialdine is almost insoluble in water, hut very soluble in 
alcohol and ether. It is deposited, by spontaneous evaporation, 
from its ethereal solution, in large and beautiful crystals, 
resembling camphor. It is very volatile and fusible, has an 
unpleasant aromatic smcdl, and is a powerful base, neutralising 
the strongest acids, and forming beautiful crystalline salts. 
When heated with hydrate of lime, thialdine yitdds Icucoline or 
quinolmc, one of the volatile bases of coal tar. 

When aldehydammonia is acted on by seleniuretted hydrogen , 
an analogous basic compound, selefialdinCy is formed ; and it 
appears probable, from the experiments of Liebig and Wohler, 
that telluretted hydrogen is capable also of yielding a similar 
compound. 

According to Streckor, when aldchydammonia is acted on by 
hydrocyanic acid, and an excess of hydrochloric acid, there is 
formed a crystalline product, soluble in water, to which ho has 
given the name of Alanine, It is homologous with glycocoll or 
glycooiue, and with leucine, 

Glycocino . . . . C» N Ho Ot 

Alanine . . . . Co N Hr O* 

Unknown . . . . Co N H« O 4 

Unknown . . . . Cm N Hu 0* 

leucine . . . . Oia N ILs 
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Its formation, from aldehyde and hydrocyanic acid, is as 
follows : C 4 Oa + Oa N H -f 2 H 0 = Co N 117 0^ . 

Alanine is isomeric with lactamide, urethane, and sarcosine ; 
but all four compounds are distinct. Lactamide, when boiled 
with acids or, bases, yields lactic acid and ammonia, but alanine 
does not. When acted on by hyponitrous acid, however, alanine 
is converted into lactic acid, nitrogen being given oil’. 

CoNH70*-|-NOa=:HO + Na+ C«H«0«. 

Alaulno. Imctic Acid. 

Wo shall SCO farther on other instances in which hyponitrous 
acid produces very dchnite and remarkable transformations. 
Lactic acid may be regarded as formic acid, coupled with 
aldehyde, just as formobcuzoic acid is formic acid, coupled with 
liydurct of benzoyle, 

Cull O 3 , 11 0 + C»H*0.=:C6H50r,, II 0. 

2. Acetal. OsILO =04113, O + CilL 0 + HO = Ac 0 + AeO+ H 0. 

Is formed by the action of the oxygen of tho air on the vapour 
of alcohol, under the iiilluence of the black powder of platinum. 
It is a colourless very mobile liquid, Sp. G. 0*825, boiling at 203®. 
It might, according to its composition, be a compound of 3 eqs. 
oxide of etliylc, and 1 eq. acetic acid; for 3 (Cj, IJ-j, 0} -f 
C* Hs O 3 = C 18 Ills Go = 2 (Ch Ho O 3 ). Hut the action of 
potash which forms resin of aldchy<le, and of oil of vitriol, 
which blackens and thickens as it does aldehyde, indicate 
l)rotty certainly the j^resenco of aldehyde ; and wo therefore 
prefer the formula above given, which makes acetal a compound 
of aldehyde and oxide of eihyle. 

The rcsiii of aldehyde, formed by the action of potash on 
aldehyde, is little known. Etaldehydo^ an isomeric form of 
aldehyde, which is liquid at ordinary temperatures, but solid 
at 32'', has a formula exactly triple that of aldeliyde, C 12 Hi a Go . 
Metaldehydcy the other isomeric modilication, which, like the 
preceding, spontaneously forms in aldehyde, when ke])t, has, no 
doubt, a similar relation in its formula to that of aldehyde: but 
its precise formula is not yet known. The density of its vapour 
would settle tho point. It forms very hard i)risras, which 
sublime at 218® without melting. It is worthy of notice that 
aldehyde, like tho corresponding chlorine oouipouud, formed by 
substitution, chloral^ C* Cls O + K 0, undergoes very easily, 
and even spontaneously, these very singular metamorphosesk 
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This iudioates a relation in the constitution of those bodies 
which cannot be overlooked. 

3. Acetylous Acid, (C*H») O2, H 0 = Ac O2, II 0. 

8tk. Aldehydic Acid. Lampic Acid. It has already been 
stated tliat this acid is obtained in combination witli oxide of 
silver, when aldehyde is gently heated with excess of that oxide 
in water. The solution, when the silver has been 8<‘paratcd by 
sulphuretted hydrogen, contains the acetylous acid very diluted. 
It is very easily decomposed, especially by heat, into acetic acid 
and a brown resin, like that of aldehyde. When the acetyl ite 
or oldcbydntG of silver is decomposed by baryta, so as to preci- 
pitate all the oxide of silver, and the aeotylite of barytnis now 
heated with the precipitated oxide of silver, the metal is reduced, 
and acetate of baryta is now found iu the solution. I'liis demon- 
trates the relation of acetylous to acetic acid : for ila t>, Ac CK -f* 
Ag 0 =: Ba O, Ac Os -f- Ag, This acid is one chief ingredient 
of the acid produced by the slow combustion of ether iu the 
lamp with a spiral of platinum W’ire on the wick, the platinum 
continuing red-hot, but no tlame appearing, and which acid is 
called lampic acid. 

4. Acetic Acid. CMI3, Oa +H 0 = Ac 0», H 0. 

Syn. AceUjlic Acid. Pyroligneous Acid. Vinegar, This 
important acid is formed in two principal ways : iirst, by the 
oxidation of alcohol ; and, secondly, by the destructive distil- 
lation of wood. Wine, beer, and other fermented lif^uors, if 
exposed to the air, under certain circumstances, undergo what 
is erroneously termed the acetous fermentation ; that is, they 
attract oxygen from the air, undergo eremacausis of the alcohol 
they contain, and, after a time, contain no alcohol, but in its 
place acetic acid ; they are, in fact, converted into vinegar. The 
ultimate change is very simple : 0^ Ho 0* -}- 0.i = II3 O3 , 
3 H 0, = Ac 63 , II 0 -t- 2 aq. But we have already seen that 
there are intermediate stops in the process. The first effect of 
the oxygen is to remove from the alcohol, or rather from the 
ethyle in it, 2 eqs. of hydrogen, thus leaving the radical acetyle, 

in the place of the ethylo (O* Ha) D, H O Oa = 
(C4H»)0, II 0 -f" 2 aq. In this stage, alcohol is simply con- 
verted into aldehyde, while 2 eqs. of water are formed. In the 
next stage, the hydrated prptoxide of acetyle (the aldehyde), or 
rather the radical C4 Hs , takes up 2 additional equivalents of 
oxygen, and thereby becomes acetic or acety lie acid (C* H3 ) 0, 
H0-H0a = (Cl4Ha)03,H0. 
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Such being the action of the oxygen of the air on alcohol, it is 
obvious that the process of acctincation is no fermentation, but a 
case of cremacausis, or slow combustion. But, us was formerly 
explained, the state of eremacausis is induced by contact of a 
body in tliat ^tate, or even in the state of fermentation or putre- 
faction, and tho presence of a ferment is required to commence 
the process of cremacausis of alcohol. Pure alcohol, exposed to 
air alone, is not acetilied ; but if its vapour, mixed with air, 
come in contact wdth j)latinum powder, cremacausis is induced. 
Hence, if alcohol be placed in a flat basin under a bell jar, beside 
a small flat dish containing platinum black, tbe bell jar is, in a 
few seconds, tilled with the pungent smell of aldehyde, and in 
an hour or two the acctitication is nearly complete. Here the 
platinum, by virtue of its singular iK)wer of causing gases or 
vaj)our8 to unite on its surface, acts as a ferment, or, as it may 
be called, an excitant, inducing the slow combustion, and acting 
as a carrier of oxygen from the air to the alcohol. 

In wine or beer, there is present an actual ferment in the 
shape of gluten or fibrin, at least in all cases where the vinous 
fcrmcutatiori lias not decomposed tho whole of the ferment. 
In these cases, exposure to tho air for a short time causes the 
decomposition of the gluten, &o., to recommence, and this state 
of decomposition, consisting in part, no doubt, of cremacausis, 
being mechanically communicated in the shape of motion to the 
particles of alcohol, slow combustion commences, and continues 
till every trace of alcohol has been acetifled, when the process 
is arrested for want of fuel, that is, of alcohol. Where, in the 
fermentation of wine (as sherry), or of beer (as Bavarian beer), 
all furnieut has been destroyed or removed, these liquors do not 
become sour when exposed to air ; and if we wish to acetify 
them, we must add yeast or some other ferment. So, also, when 
we wish to make strong vinegar by the acetificatiou of brandy or 
of whiskey, wo have to add a ferment, such as yeast, and expose 
the mixture to a certain temperature in open vats. By carefully 
attending to all these principles, the process of acotilicatiou may 
be very much abridged. The following is the rapid process uow 
followed on the Conliueiit. There is made a mixture of 1 


of alcohol at 80 p. o., 4 to (J parts of water, and of a termeii^ 
such as vinegar, honey, or must of beer. A largo, high 
is packed with twigs or shavings of hooch, previously 
strong vinegar, and holes are drilled in tho in idd Jo 
part of tho barrel to admit a free to trickle 

mixture is now warmed to from 75® to 80", exposing 

slowly upon the shavings and rises rapidly to 

an immense surface to the air. Tho tcinp 
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95^* or 105**, and if a proper supply of air be given, continues at 
that point during the operation. When the mixture has been 
three or four times passed through the barrel, it is found per- 
fectly acetified : this may take place in from 24 to 30 hours. 
Should the supply of fresh air, that is, of oxygen, bo deficient, 
much aldehyde is produced, which, from its volatility, is carried 
off os vapour, and lost. This was long a source of gi*eat loss to 
the makers, and the cause could not be traced, until Liebig, by 
the discovery of aldehyde, explained it, and showed how to avoid 
the loss, by giving a due supply of air. Tbo manufacturer now 
obtains, as nearly as can be expected, the theoretical (quantity of 
vinegar from liis spirits. Any aromatic substance, or essential 
oil, or even a trace of wood vinegar (contaminated with kreosote, 
&c,), will arrest the progress of acetification. 

The peculiar pleasant smell of good vinegar, in addition to 
that of pnre diluted acetic acid, is owing to tbo prestmeo of acetic 
ether. Distilled vinegar is a tolerably pure but weak acetic acid ; 
but to obtain acetic acid x^uro and strong, we must have recourse 
to the salts of acetic acid, wliich, when distilled with moderately 
strong sulphuric acid, yield x>ure acetic acid, mixed with more or 
less water. 

The pyroligneous acid is contaminated witli pyroxylic spirit and 
with oil of tar. When combined with socla, lime, or oxide of 
lead, these salts may bo easily purified by crystallisation, and 
by heating them so far as to expel or destroy the oily impurities. 
The pure salts, distilled with sulphuric acid, yield acetic acid, 
identical with that from true vinegar. 

Anhydrous Acetic Acidy C4 II3O5, or | • Tho an- 

hydrous acetic acid, or anhydride of acetic acid, is obtained by 
gradually adding oxychloride of x^hovsphorus to fused acetate of 
X)otash, and returning several times the liipiid which distils over, 
till it contains no more oxychloride of acetyle, which is at first 
formed. Or the oxychloride of acutylo, obtained in the first 
distillation, is allowed to act on the fused acetate of potash. 

} +C.n»0., KO= KOI + } 

The anhydride is a colourless mobile refractive liquid, of a 
pungent odour, like that of the hydrated acid, with something of 
hawthorn blossom. Its density at 45*^ F. is 1 *073, or the same 
as that of the liydrated acid. It boils at 290° F., and the density 
of its gas is 3*47. 

It is converted into the hydrated acid by contact with water 
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This anhydride forms double anhydrides with those of other acids, 
such aa benzoic, salicylic, and ouminio acids. 

The aceto-benzoic anhydride is formed when chloride of benzoyle 
acts on acetate of potash. 


K 0, C 4 H 3 O 3 + Gx 4 H5 Oa, C1 = K Cl 4- 


IlaOs 1 
HeOa / 


Hydrated Acetic Acid, radical Vinegar, or CrystalHsable Acetic 
Acid, Ac 0» , HO, is obtained by distilling 3 parts of dry powdered 
acetate of soda with 9*7 of oil of vitriol, as pure and concentrated 
as possible : ^ of the acid distils over by the heat spontaneously 
developed in the mixture ; a gentle heat expels the rest. The 
product is rectified and exposed to a cold of 23" or 24®, when 
crystals of the hydrate are formed in a weaker liquid. The 
crystals are allowed to drain, and then melted, and again 
exposed to cold. The crystals of this second operation are 
generally free from all superfluous water. At temperatures 
below 00^, hydrated acetic is solid ; at 62® or 63“^ it melts, forming 
a licjuid which sometimes continues liquid at a much lower 
temperature, and then crystallises from some very trifling cause. 
The Sp. G. of the liquid is 1*063 ; it boils at 248® ; has a pungent, 
peculiar, but agreeable smell, and a burning acid taste. It raises 
a blister on the skin, and soon produces a painful sore, like 
a mineral acid, It is miscible in all proportions with water, 
alcohol, and ether. It dissolves camphor and essential oils ; and 
the aromatic vinegar is a solution in it of camphor, with a little 
oil of lemons and bergamot, &c. Strong acetic acid, in this 
form, is used as a diftusiblo stimulant, applied to the nostril iu 
faintness or sickness. It may be used, also, externally as a very 
powerful rubefacient and eiiispastic. The hydrated acid is com- 
bustible. It is decomposed by anhydrous snlphurie acid, yielding 
a now acid, sulphacctic acid : also by chlorine, yielding, by sub- 
stitution, chlor acetic acid, Tho vapour of acetic acid, passed 
through a red-hot tube, yields carbonic acid and acetone, Ca lls 
0, or CelleOa: the same transformation occurs when acetic acid 
is heated with bases. Acetic acid is, as already mentioned, the 
second of the remarkable volatile acids of tho general formula 
Cn HnO.. 


The salts of acetic acid are, almost without exception, soluble 
in water; tho acetates of silver and protoxide of mercury are 
sparingly soluble. Tho formula for the neutral acetates is MO, 
C* H» Os, or M, C* Ha O* . There arc. hordly tiny acid salts : but 
a considerable number of basic salts, as basic acetates qf: load and 

Acetate of Oxide of Ethyle, or Acetic Ether, Ae O, Ao Va, is 
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easily prepared by distilling 10 parts of acetate of soda, 16 of oil 
of vitriol, and 6 of alcohol. The product is rectified over lime 
and chloride of calcium. It may also be obtained by distilling 
any sulphovinate with strong acetic acid. In either case, acetic 
acid is brought in contact with nascent etlier, and combines with 
it. Acetic ether is a colourless liquid, of a refreshing odour, very 
combustible. It boils at 165® ; its Sp. G. is 0-89. It is easily 
decomposed by alkalies, yielding an acetate and alcohol. Acids 
also decompose it. It is always present, in small (puiutity, in 
wine vinegar, wliich owes its flavour to this compound. 

Acetate of Ammonia, There is a well-known febrirugc and 
diaphoretic remedy called the sijirit of MinderernSy wliich is a 
diluted solution of acetate of ammonia, formed by neutralising 
distilled wine vinegar with carbonate of ammouia. A more 
uniform preparation, although stronger than that usually 
employed here, is made by Jioutralising 6 parts of aqua amnioniie, 
Sp. G. 0*96, with strong acetic acid, and adding caiough water to 
make up 24 parts. This, being uniform, can easily be reduced if 
desirable. There is an acid acetate of ammonia, which forms 
deliquescent needles. Acetate of potashy KG, Ac Os, is obtained 
as a fibrous crystalline mass, very deliquescent, which has a 
warm saline taste. It is much used as a diuretic. When heated, 
with arseiiious acid, it yields oxido of kakodylo, or arsenomethyle, 
a compound metal or basic radical, of most remarkable composi- 
tion and characters, Ch ilo As, It has been already fully described 
with its compounds, under Meihyle. Acetate of Sothiy Xa 0, Ac 
Os -f 6 aq,, is formed from pyroligneous acid, and is the form in 
which the acid is brought in order to be purified from oil of tar. 
The salt is melted at a moderate heat, and roasted, tlien rc- 
dissolved, filtered through charcoal, evaporated, again melted, 
and so on, until it becomes snow-white. 10 parts of the crystals 
of the salt, after the first fusion, while still slightly coloured, 
being distilled with 6 of oil of vitriol, yield what is called wood 
vinegar, sufficiently pure for use, but requiring 7 waters to reduce 
it to the average strength of wine vinegar. Acetates of baryta, 
stroiitia, and lime, all crystallise readily. The first is used as a 
test ; tho last in the mauufactore of acetic acid and all other 
acetates from pyroligneous acid. Acetate of Ala Oa , 6 

Ac Os , prepared by mixing solutions of alum and acetate of lead 
(or of baryta) is very soluble. It is much used in the above 
form, containing sulphate of x^otash, as a most valuable mordant 
in dyeing and calico-printing. When heated it deposits an 
insoluble basic salt, which adheres tenaciously to the cloth, and 
afterwards combines firmly with the colouring matter. The pure 
acetate of alumina, formed from sulphate of alumina and acetate 
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of baryta, is not so decomposed by heat, but requires the presence 
of a neutral salt. Mr. Crum has minutely studied the acetates of 
alumina, and has described several remarkable compounds, the 
details of which our space compels ua to omit. Acetate of 
manganese^ Mn 0, Ac Os, formed by acting on sulphate of 
raangan se by acetate of lime, is much used in calico-printing, 
as it gives, with bleaching liquor, a rich bronze-brown. Acetate 
of zinc y Zn 0, Ac O3, -f 3 aq., is used in medicine and pharmacy. 
Acetate of protoxide of iron, Fo 0, Ao O3 , is used as a mordant. 
Acetate of peroxide of iron, Fe* O3 , 3 Ao O3 , is formed by preci- 
pitating acetate of lead with persulphate of iron. It has the 
same valuable properties as acetate of alumina, dej)ositing a basic 
salt, when heated with neutral salts, and is much prized as a 
mordant. Acetate of lead: a, neutral, Syn. Sugar of lead, is 
best prepared by dissolving litharge in acetic acid, and crystal- 
lising. It has a sweet astringent taste, and is much used as an 
astringent and styptic in diarrhoea, dysentery, and various 
hoomorrhages. It is poisonous, especially where it forms car- 
bonate ; it ought therefore never to bo given without abundance 
of vinegar being taken by the patient. The crystals are Pb 0, 
Ao Oa -f 3 aq. 6. sesquibasic, 3 Pb 0 -f 2 Ac Os , soluble pearly 
scales, c, tr (basic or suhacctaU of lead is formed in crystals by 
mixing 1 vol. of aqua ammonia) with 6 of a cold saturated 
solution of the neutral salt, and setting it aside. It forms long 
needles. The solution, or Goulard’s extract, is made by digesting 
7 parts of litharge with 0 of sugar of load and 30 of water, till 
the oxide, which is not dissolved, has beoomo white. It is much 
used as a lotion, and to precipitate gum, organic acids, albumen, 
oasoine, extractive matter, &c,, from organic mixtures, and 
solutions. Its formula is 3 Pb O -f Ao Oa . d. sexbasic, formed 
by adding the lost or any of the previous acetates of lead to an 
excess of ammonia. It forms a crystalline powder; very 
sparingly soluble, which is 6 Pb O -f Ac Os . It usually exists 
in white- lead, along with carbonate of lead. 

Acetate of Copper : a, neutral : appears in two forms : as dark 


green oblique rhombic prisms, becoming opaque in air, Cu O, 
Ao O3 -f aq. ; and as dark blue transparent crystals of great 
beauty, Cu 0, Ao O3 -p 5 aq. These latter, heated to 80^ lose 
4 oqs. of water, and fall to a powder of the green salt. b. btbasic 
or verdigris, 2 Cu 0 -f Ao Os -f 6 aq. = Cu 0, Ac Os, 5 aq.-f-Cu 
0, no. Verdigris is prepared by a tedious process, and is seldom 
pure, containing usually different basic acetates, c, ^sqm asic, 
3 Cu 0, 2 Ac 0» + 0 aq. a. tribasic, C Cu O, 2 Ao O. , + 3 aq. 
The two last occur in the verdigris of oommeroe. A ose s 


aro poisonous. 
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Schtceinfurt or Vienna Green is a double salt, formed of acetate 
andarsenite of copper, Cu 0, Ac O 3 -f 3 (Cu 0, As Oa) ; is formed 
when 10 parts of verdigris, suspended in water, are left to digest 
for 24 hours, after mixing them with a hot solution of 8 parts of 
orsenious acid in 100 of water. A dirty green precipitate first 
appears, which, on standing, changes to a most beautiful green, 
much used as a paint. 

Acetate of Protoxide of Mercury is obtained, in sparingly 
soluble silvery scales, by adding acetate of potash to protonitrate 
of mercury, both hot. It blackens when exposed to light. It is 
used in medicine, especially on the Continent. 

Acetate of Silver, Ag 0, Ac O 3 , very much resembles the pre- 
ceding salt ; it is occasionally used as a test. It is very sparingly 
soluble. 

Wlieii acetate of ammonia is heated with excess of anhydrous 
phosphoric acid, it loses all its oxygen in the form of water, and 
there distils over a volatile liquid, which is acetonitryle, C^HaN, 
or cyanide of methylo, C 4 H 3 -f OuN = Mo Cy. Its formation is 
very simple, for (N II 4 O, C 4 II 3 Os ) -f x F O 5 , = x P Oa , 4 11 0 
4 - C^IlaN, All the acids of the series Co Iln Ot yield similar 
products, when their ammonia salts are lieated with anhydrous 
phosphoric acid, or when their amides are treated in the saiuo way. 
Formonitryle, Ca H If, is cyanide of hydrogen, or hydrocyanic acid, 
and it is well known that formiate of ammonia, when heated, yields 
water and hydrocyanic acid. Acctonitrylc, the next member of the 
series, is identical with cyanide of mothylc, and in this view, being 
a neutral compound, is the first of the homologous series of the 
nitryles. It will be seen that the nitryle (or nitrogen compound) 
of any radical of the formyle series is identical with the cyanide 
the radical one step lower in the ethyle series. Thus aceto- 
:':iiitryle, C 4 , II 3 , N, is identical with cyanide of methylo, C 2 II 3 , 
CaN. It is possible that, higher in the scale, some of the nitryles 
may bo not identical, but only isomeric, with the corresponding 
cyanides. But such as are hitherto known appear to be iden- 
tical with those cyanides. Hence, in some cases, the only or the 
best method of obtaining a compound of any given radical of the 
• ethyle series, is to decompose the ammonia salt of the acid or 
teroxide of the radical one step higher in the formylo or acetyle 
scries, since a large number of these acids, of the formula Cn Un 0* 
or Cnlln — 1 0.3, H 0, are known. For example, butyrate of am- 
monia will yield butyronitryle, Cs Ho N, which is cyanide of 
propyle, Co H? , C« N. And from this body we may bop© to obtain 
the oxide and hydrated oxide of propyle, the propylio ether and 
propylio alcohol which have lately been discovered by Chancel in 
the alcohol from wine or grape juice, and described by him. But 
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we are not yet able to do this ; for the cyanides, when heated 
with bases, regenerate the acids from which they wore obtained, 
just as if they were really nitryles, and not cyanides. This is 
strange, since the chlorides of the same radicals readily yield, 
with bases, tlie hydrated oxides. Some method, however, will 
doubtless be found of efiecting the desired transformation. 

Acetamide^ Ci. Ifa O2, JSII2. This compound is easily obtained 
by the action of a(j[uoous ammonia on tlic acetate of oxide of 
ethyle (acetic other), and is quite analogous to oxamide. It is 
a white crystalline fusible solid, which, when boiled with acids or 
bases, takes uj) 2 eqs. of water, forming acetic acid and ammonia. 

When ethylamiiio acts on acetic ether there is formed a com- 
tx)und, ethylacclamidc, which is acetamido with 1 eq. of ethylo 

replacing 1 of hydrogen in the amide Ca II 3 Oa > ^ | 

N Oa . It is a syrupy liquid. 

When anhydrous acetic acid acts on cyanic ether, there is 
formed ethylodi acetamide, which is C12 llii N O3, probably 

Oa I ’ 

Compounds analogous to ethylacetamido are obtained when 
mcthylaminc, amylumiue, phcnylamine, and many other analogous 
bases, act on acetic other. 

Jlijduret of Aeetyloy {\ II3, II II4, This compound is 
described farther on as oleliant gas. It is produced in many decom- 
po-nitions of alcohol, acetic acid, acetates, ether, A'c., especially by 
heat. It is a member of a homologous series, of which the Iiydurct 
of formylo is the lirst. These carbohydrogens, along with tho 
hydurcts of the methylio radicals, occur in the oils of wood and 
coal tars, and resc^mhlo each other in x>hysical x>ropcrties, in thq 
same w'ay as homolt>gous corax^oumls usually do. ' 

Gerhardt and other chemists regard the true radical of acetic acid, 
not as C^b Hs , acetyle, but as C* Hs O2 , wdiicli they call acetyle, 
analogous to benzoylo Ci t IT5 Oa . On this view, which is not at 
all improbable, acetic acid will bc(C:fc II 3 Oa) 0, HO ; oxychloride 
of acetyle will he chloride of acetyle, and so on. Tlie formula) are 
thus quite as simple in this way as in that we have given, but either 
will answer the purpose of fixing tho facts in the memory. 

Gerhardt is also disposed to consider acetic acid as formic acid, 
in which 1 eix* of hydrogen is replaced by methyle, and to call 
it methyloformic acid. The formula of formic acid, according to 

Gerhardt, when referred to water, ^ | q being | acetic 
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In like manner ke supposes all the acids above acetio acid in the. 
series to be formic acid, with an etbylio radical in place of the 
hydrogen of the radical Ca H Oa (Gerhardt’s formyle). 

Since acetic acid is homologous with formic acid, it is evident 
that it is the same thing whether we suppose the ethylic radicals to 
replace hydrogen in Gerhardt’s formyle, or another series of 
radicals, the aoetylio or formylio, also carbohydrogens, to replace 

H ^ 0 

each otter, so that, 2 eqs. of water being the type, jj f q 
have, (Fo = Ca H, Ac = C* Ha , Me = Cj Ih ). 

Acids. 

Formic g j 0 H /O 

... Ac0»10„^ CaieOilO 

Acetic H II |o 

Both formuliXi suffice to explain the similarity of these acids, but 
perhaps the view of Gerhardt will be found to agree better with 
some of the phenomena, although the facts we arc now to mention 
almost demonstrate that acetylo exists, and forms various 
compounds. 

Acetylammonkirn, Natanson has recently shown that aoetylc, 
CU Ha, is capable of replacing 1 eq. of hydrogen in ammonium, 
N H 4 , yielding a new radical or compound metal, acetylammo- 
Ha ) 

nium. | = C 4 Ho N. This is unknown in the separate 

state, but its hydrated oxide is a base. 

Hydruted Oxide of Acetyl ammonium^ Ct He N 0, 11 0, is best 
obtained from the oil of oleiiant gas, C-t Hi Cla . When tins oil, 
which is the hydrochlorate of the chloride of acotyle, Ot Fla (- 1 , 
H Cl, is heated 302° in a sealed tube, with live times its bulk of 
the strongest aqua ammonias, it is dissolved and a yellow liquid 
obtained, which contains sal ammoniac and the chloride of the new 

radical, C. Hs Cl, 11 Cl + 2 N H»= N H. Cl + N | Cl. 

After the sal ammoniac has been separated by crj^stallisation, the 
mother liquid, which contains the chloride of acctylammonium, 
is acted on by moist oxide of silica, evaporated to dryness to 
expel the excess of ammonia; the residue, dissolved in water, 
treated with sulphuretted hydrogen to remove some silver dis- 
solved by the new base, and the filtered liquid is now a solution 
of the hydrated oxide of acetylammonium. It is carefully 
neutralised by sulphuric acid, the sulphate decomposed by baryta 
water, taking care to avoid oxoeas of baryta, and from the mass 
alcohol dissolves the new base, 

Neither the hydrated oxide, nor its salts can bo obtained in 
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crystals, but their constitution is demonstrated by their re-actions. 
Thus, when to the solution of oxide, hyponitrate of silver is 
added, with a little sulphuric acid, and heat applied, aldehyde is 
regenerated. 

^*2“}nO, H0 + N0j=C.H 30, Ho + Sno + Ni. 

This exactly corresponds to the action of hyponitrous acid on 
ethylamine, when alcohol is regenerated, and proves that the new 
compound contains acetyle replacing hydrogen. 

With nitrate of silver and ammonia, the base or its salts 
yield a mirror-like deposit of silver, proving that here also 
aldehyde, that is, hydrated oxide of acetyle, is regenerated. 

The hydrated oxide, when its solution is dried up, forms a 
tough yellow amorphous mass. Its solution has a strong alkaline 
reaction, and a feeble caustic taste. When boiled, it has the 
peculiar odour of alkaline leys. The new base expels ammonia 
from its salts and attracts carbonic acid from the air. It is, 
therefore, like the hydrated oxide of teirethylium, analogous in 
constitution to hydrated oxide of ammonium, and in properties, 
to hydrated oxide of potassium or caustic potash. It is, however, 
from the negative character of acetyle, a weak base, and its salts 
with the stronger acids, are all somewhat acid. 

These researches of Natanson are not yet completed, but we 
have given here the first part of them, because they have an 
important bearing on the question of the real existence of the 
negative radicals, fonnyle, acetyle, and their homologues. It is 
evident that the existence of the base just described, is strongly 
in favour of the view which admits these radicals. We may 
expect, not only that many bases homologous with this one, and 
containing radicals higher in the scale, will bo obtained, but also 
that similar compounds may be formed, in which two, three, or 
all four of the equivalents of hydrogen in ammonium are replaced 
by formyle, acetyle, &c., or partly by one, and partly by another 
of these radicals, pr even partly by these, and partly by ethylic or 
phenylic radicals. 

It might be expected that as hydrated oxide of tetrothylium, 
when heated, yields trietbylamine and alcohol, Ao* 0, JI 0 = 
N Aes -h Ae O, H 0, the hydrated oxide of acetylammonium 
should yield ammonia and aldehyde when heated, 

} N 0, H 0 = N H. + C4 H. 0, H 0. 

This, perhaps, takes place, but at the same time the base is 
charred, so that a further decomposition cannot be avoided. 

£ 
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Natansou has not yot been able to obtain any volatile bases 
analogous to etbylamine, &c., containing acotyle, as replacing 
the hydrogen of ammonia. And from the circumstances that in 
the action of ammonia on the oil of olefiant gas, we obtain, not 

hydrochlorate of acetylomine, N | , II Cl, but chloride of 

aoetylammonium, N | Cl, he draws the conclusion that 

the true fundamental bases are the ammonium bases, such as 
oxide of ammonium, or of tetrethylium, and that the volatile or 
ammonia bases arc merely products of their decomposition. He 
infsrs also, that the ammonium theory of ammoniacal compounds 
is the only true cme. But it is not easy to see how the facts 
prove these inferences ; for oxide of ammonium is unknown in 
the free state, and his own base docs not yield, wlien licated, the 
products which we sliould anticipate. It would seem rather that 
something in the relations of nitrogen and hydrogen renders 
ammonia N Hs , as well as its numerous homologues, very per- 
manent : whBo oxide, or hydrated oxide of ammoniiin N IH 0, 
H 0, is so insoluble as not to be known in the free state, on 
account of the attraction of oxygen for the fourth eq. of hydrogen. 
In the ammonium bases, the fourth eq. being ethyle, methyle, 
acetyle, or dthof similar radicals, has no such strong tendency to 
combine with oxygen, and thcroforo the compound molecule is 
motfe permanent. 

It is worthy of remark, that hydrated oxide of acctylammo- 
nium is isomeric with aldehydammoiiia ; fur, 

HydrJktt.'J Oxide of 
AMohydainmoni.'*. Aootyl.'iMt)iii>aluti). 

C.HjO, II 0, N 113= N 1 0, H 0 

the empirical formula of both being C.j. H? N Da . The diffe- 
rences in their properties are accounted for by the rational 
formulas above given, while the fact that they agree in some 
points, as in reducing the salts of silver, is also accounted for by 
both containing acetyle, and yielding aldehyde when dccom poised. 

ACTION OF CHtOETNF, BROMINE, ETC., ON ETHYLE, ACETYLE, 
AND THEIR DERIVATIVES. 

1. Oxide of Sthyle and Chlorine. 

When dry chloride is made to act on ether, with the aid of the 
sun^s rays, there are produced several compounds. The first is a 

heavy oily liquid, oxychloride of acetyle, C. H. | which is 
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dry acetic acid, with 2 eqs. of oxygen replaced by 2 eqs. of chlorine. 
With water, it forms acetic and hydrochloric acids. When the 
action is pursued, there is obtained a compound, C* Cls 0, which 
is ether, in which all the hydrogen is replaced by chlorine. The 
hrst compound may be connected with this one by being viewed 
as ether in which hydrogen is partially replaced by chlorine, Ci 

I Sa there is obtained a crystallisable solid com- 

pound, Ct Clfj, which may bo represented as Ci. Cls, Cl, showing 
tliat the oxygen of ether is also here replaced by chlorine. This 
last body is chloride of carbon, Ca Cla , for C f Chj = 2 (Ca CI3 ). Be- 
sides tliese compounds, there are others formed at the same time, 
more dillicult to sejiarate, and which are doubtless the interme- 
diate links of the chain of substitutions, beginning with ether, 
C4 ITs, O, and ending with chloride of carbon, C* CI5, Cl. The 
other members of the series which are more easily obtained 
by the action of chlorine on chloride of ethylo are C* lls, Cl, 

chloride of ethyle: | Cl: C* | Cl; C* | [fj* Cl: Ci 

1 compound C4 Cl» 0 is formed, it is probable 

that there is another series beginning with ether, and ending with 
C* Cls , 0, in which the oxygen remains unchanged* The above 
are not all cases of substitution with preservation of the type ; 

for the compound C* | 0, may very likely bo C* H3 ^ 

belonging to the typo of acetic acid, rather than that of ether. 
These compounds are as yet but little known ; it is obvious that 
the simultaneous occurrence of so many similar compounds must 
render the study of them exceedingly complicated and difficult. 

The body, C* If 3 | , or oxychloride of acetyle, when acted 

on by sulphuretted hydrogen, yields two new compounds, in 
which its chlorine is partially or entirely replaced by sulphur. 
Both arc crystalline : one, the oxysulphurct of acetyle, Us 

I , forms large colourless prisms : the other,, oxychlorosul- 

[0 

phuret of aoetylo, C* Ha J S , forms yellow tabular crystals, 

\ 

2. Salts of Oxide of Ethyle with Chlorine. 

When ohlorine acts on those salts, or ethers, their oxide of 
ethyle is acted on as if separate, but in many cases the acids 
remain combined with the new ohlorinised compounds; or the 

B 2 
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mW* mlao we acted on, and the prodnoU derived from them 
•ombise with those derived from the ether. 

-Aetiut Jr« 4 er:jrield 8 a compound Cs H« Cl, 0 *, which may bo 

TWved as 0 * H, I + C4 Hs Oa , that is, acetate of the oxy- 

eiiloiide of acetyle. When tlie compound is further exposed to 
the action of chlorine at a high temi>eraturo, it yields a scries of 
compoiiuds, in which its hydrogen is gradually replaced by 
ohlorine, till the compound C» Cls O4 is left, which is called 
perchlorurotted aoetio ether. Acetic ether is C» Us O4 ; and wo 

lutirc the acetate of oxychloride of acetyle Cs | Oh ; then 

IS: O*-- {S:0‘= Ca jJj’O.: C, (S; 0.: C, 

I Oi obtained, with 

certainty, pure : the others, after Cb | q® 0 * , arc so mixed that 

it is very difficult to obtain them pure enougli for analysis. 

When henzxnc viher^ Ae O, Bz 0 , is acted on by chlorine, it 
loses 2 eqs. hydrogen, and I cq. oxygen, and takes up 3 eqs. 
ohlorine, producing a compound which may be viewed as con- 
taining chloride of benzoyle and oxychloride of acetyle, Bz Cl 

+ 0. H, I ci,=Cu H» Cb 0,. 

Oxalic lather^ exposed to the action of chlorine, under the 
inftaencQ^ of the direct rays of the sun, loses all its liydrogen, 
which is replaced by chlorine. ((?4 TIb ) 0, C 2 Oa thus becomes 
(CtCltl (>, Cb 0.1. The latter is called chloroxaUv ether. It is a 
Crystalfisable solid, fusible at 28 b®, Dry ammonia acts on it as 
on oxalic ether, producing chhroxamethancj a crystalline com- 
pound analog<»u9 to oxametbano. It was formerly stated that 
oxamethane, C» IT? N Ob, has the composition of oxaraate of 
oxide of ethyle (Cb Hb) 0,-f C* Ha N 0» ; or of oxalic ether 
oxamide (C* Ha) 0 , C» Oa 4- N Ha, Ca O2. In like manner, 
chloroxatnetbano represents ohloroxolio ether plus oxamide: (C 4 
Cla) 0 , Ca Oa> N Ha, Ca OassCs Ha CIb N Ob. When chlo- 
roxamethane is left in contact with ammonia, it takes up 2 eqs. of 
water, and forms a new salt, ohloroxalovinate oi ammonia, Cb 
CU Qjt H Hb 0 , 2 Cs Os, which is very deliquescent. From the 
oon^Siiponding salt of soda the chloroxalovinio acid may be obtained, 
which may of course be viewed as an acid oxalate of the com- 
pound OySs O4 Its formula is Cb CIb 0 , Ca Os -f H O, Ca Os . 
By thef&n of alcohol on ohloroxalio ether, there is formed a 
imtiral o£l^ Cs Cl* O7 , which contains tho elements of anhydrous 
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cKloroxalovinio aoid, C* Cl« 0, 2 C* 0® ; and when dissolved in 
potash, yields chloroxalovinate of potash. 

Carbonic Ether ^ by the action of chlorine, yields two products : 

1st, Bichloruretted carbonic ether, C* | 0, C O2 = Cb Ha Cl* 

Oa ; and 2nd, Pcrchloruretied carbonic ether, C4 Cla 0, C 0* 
= Cb Cla Os . The former is an oily liquid ; the latter crystal- 
Usable. 

Chloride of Ethyle^ (C4 Hs) Cl, when acted on by chlorine, 
yields a very remarkable series of products, in which the hydro- 
gen is gradually replaced by chlorine, as mentioned at p. 17, 
to which I refer for the formidm. I shall only here mention that 

the compound there represented as C4 | , Cl, = C* H* Cl* , 

corresponds to aldehyde, and is, therefore, probably (C* H* 
Cl -I- H Cl, just as aldehyde is (Ca H») 0 -f- H 0. In like 

manner, the compound C* | , Cl = C* Hs CI3 , corresponds to 

dry acetic acid, C* Hs Os . The action of potash on these two com- 
pounds confirms this view, according to which the former is 
hydrochlorate of protochloride, and the latter perchloride, of 
acetyle. 

When alcohol, the hydrated oxide of cthyle, is subjected to 
the long-continued action of chlorine, aided by the sun^s rays, 
there is formed, after a very tedious operation, a remarkable 
compound called chloral^ the empirical formula of which is C* H 
Cls 0* = C* Cls 0, H 0. This compound represents aldehyde or 
hydrated oxide of acetyle, in which the hydrogen of the acetyle 
has been replaced by chlorine. It is on oily liquid, boiling at 199*^, 
of Sp. O. 1*502. Like aldehyde, chloral, when kept, is spon- 
taneously converted into an insoluble solid compound, which has 
the some composition as chloral itself. In contact with water, 
chloral is soon converted into a solid hydrate, which dissolves in 
a larger quantity of water. It contains 1 eq. chloral and 2 eqs. 
water. When heated with caustic alkalies, chloral produces 
formiate of the alkali and perchloride of formyle, C* H Cls Oa-f 
H 0, K 0 = (Ca II) Os , K 0 -f (Ca H) Cls . The perchloride of 
formyle, in contact with the alkidi, is partly decomposed, yielding 
chloride of the metal. 

According to Stadeler, chloral is formed when starch is heated 
with hydrochloric aoid and peroxide of manganese. 

Pure Acetic Acid, when acted on by chlorine and the sun’s 
rays, is converted into a crystallisable acid; the chloraoetic aoid, 
C* Cls Os H 0. As acetic acid may be considered to be aldehyde 
plug 2 eqs. oxygon, or hydrated peroxide of acetyle, so chloraoetio 
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aoid is obloral plm 2 eqs. oxygen, or hydmtx'd peroxide of C 4 Ch , 
iji^ioh may be called chloraceUjh, Chloraoetio acid foima tabular 
ofjrstals, fusible at boiling at 39(r. density of the 

liquefied acid at 1 13^ is 1 *017. When heated with excess of potash, 
it yields first carbonic aoid and perchloride of formyle, Ci Cla ()» , 
H 0 -f 2 K O = 2 (K 0, C Os ) C* ir CI 5 . The percliloride of 
formyle is parti)" converted by another portion of potash, into 
formiate of j^tash and chloride of potassium. Ca E CI 3 -f 4 K 0 
= 3Kn + K0, C* HO 3 . 

With bases, chloracctio acid forms salts which are very analo- 
gouis to the acetates ; and it is very important hero to observe, 
that both in cliloful and chloraoetio aoid, the snhslitation of 
ddorinc for all the hydrogen of the radical (acetyle) of aldehyde 
and acetic acid, has not affected the general chemical characters of 
the comiKUinds ; that, in other words, the original typo has been 
retained. We have also seen, in the preceding pages, among the 
products of the aetion of chlorine 011 oxide of ethylc and on tlie 
aalta of oxide of ethyle, that oxide of cthyle, (.% JI 5 0 , is oonverte<l 
into oxide of chlorethyle, O CU 0, without the type being altered : 
the oxide of chlorctliyle forming with the acids previously com- 
bined with oxide of ethyle, compounds perfectly analogous to the 
ethers from which they are obtained. 

Oxychhrid^ of AcHyle, C* q | . Wlien oxycliloride of 

phosphonis is gradually added to fused acetate of pi:»tash, a liquid 
distils over, which is the oxychloride. It is a volatile liquid, 
boiling at 131®, of a pungent suffocating odour. It is used in the 
preparation of anhydrous acetic acid, and other compounds. 

The SiUphuret of Ethyle is readily acted on by chlorine, and 
yields a yellow oily liquid, of Sp. G. 1'673, boiling at 320®, of 

a most fetid odour, the formula of which is C* | S. Here 

4 eqs. of hydrogen of the ooinpound, C* Ho S, oro replaced by 

chlorine. 

Heavy Muriatic Ether is an oily liquid, formed by the action 
of moist chlorine on alcohol. It is obviously a mixture, and pro- 
bably contains aldehyde, chloride of ethyle, chloral, and products 
intermediate between aldehyde and chloral. 

Eramal, C* Brs 0, H 0. This compound, analogous to 
chloMi is formed by the action of bromine on alcohol. It forms 
a hydrate with 3 eqs. water. By caustic alkalies it is resolved 
into fomie acid, which combines with the alkali, and perbromide 
of formyle* 

lodina does not, so far as is known, produce a compound cor- 
responding to chloral and bromol ; but a solution of iodine in 
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alcohol, treated with an alcoholic solution of potash, yields 
formiato of potash and periodide of formyle, C2 IT J3 . 

By the action of chlorine on alcohol, holding in solution 
hydrocyanic acid on a metallic cyanide, there is lirodueed a crys- 
talline compound, the empirical formula of which appears to be 
Cifl fTi4 Na ClaOs. This is equal to 3 eqs. aldehyde, 2 eqs. 
chloride of cyanogen, and 2 eqs. water ; but the true nature of 
this compound is unknown. 


3. Compounds derived from Alcohol, but of uncertain constitution. 

Olcjiant Gas. Syn. Ilydnrct of Acetyle. Ethylene. 

C* Us, II = Ac 11. Tliis well-known compound is generally 
present in coal gas, oil gas, and, in general, in all gaseous 
mixtures produced by the action of heat on organic substances. 
It is b( st obtained pure by heating 1 part of alcohol with 6 or 7 
of oil of vitriol, adding as much sand as will convert the whole 
into a paste, which prevents the frothing that would otherwise 
occur. There is produced some ether, then sw'eet oil of wine, 
and lastly, a mixture of sulphurous acid and olefiant gases. 
By passing the gas through milk of lime, the sulphurous 
acid is removed, and by then passing it through oil of vitriol, 
the ether, alcohol, and water which may bo present, are likewise 
separated. Pure olefiant gas has been already described (see 
Part I.) : here we shall attend to its combinations, promising 
that it is the second in a homologous series of caibohydrogens, 
of which motliylone, or hydurct of formyle, Ca Tla = 0^ H, II, is 
the first. It is absorbed by anhydrous sulphuric acid, forming 
the crystalline compound formerly mentioned, 2 8 Oa -f C* H*, 
which, in contact with water, produces ethionic acid. When 
mixed Mdth its own volume of chlorine, both gases are condensed 
into a liquid, the composition of which is iU II* Cla . This is 
the oily compound, from which the gas was called olefiant gas : 
the oil is often called the oil of the Dutch chemists, having been 
discovered by an association of chemists in Holland. 

When mixed with 2 vol. of clilorine, and set fire to, the whole 
of the carbon of the gas is deposited in the solid former as smoke, 
while all the hydrogen forms hydrochloric acid, C* H* -f CL = 
4HCl-hC*. 

The oil of olefiant gas, or of the Dutch chemists, C4 H* Cla , may 
be viewed as composed of hydrochloric acid, and a chloride of 
aoctyle : H G1 -|- C* H3 Cl. When acted on by an alcoholic solu- 
tion of potash, chloride of potassium and water are formed, and a 
new compound separates, which is the protochloride of acetyle^ C* 
II3 Cl. It is gaseous at ordinary temperatures, has an alliaceous 
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smelly and bnms^ like all similar ohlorinised oompounds, with a 
dark red dame, edged with green. At 0** it condenses into a liquid. 

^J^en this protoohloride of aoetyle is acted on by perohloride 
of antimony, it yields, among other products, a liquid, boiling at 
240®, which is CiHaCU, and therefore has the same composition 
as perohloride of aoetyle, formerly mentioned. But the action 
of potash, dissolved in alcohol, proves that these two compounds 
are distinct, and that the one now under consideration is O4 lIs 
Cla + H Cl. At all events it yields chloride of potassium, water, 
and a very volatile liquid, C4 Ha Cla = 2 (Ca H, Cl), or in other 
words, protoohloride of formyle. 

By continuing the action of chlorine, there is obtained a com- 
pound C* Ha Cl4=: CU H CI3 -f- H Cl ; which, with potash, yields 
the body CU H CU ; and the final result of this action is the 
protochlorido of carbon, C4 CU= 4 C Cl; wliioh, however, unites 
with chlorine to produce the sesquichloride, C* CU -f Cla = C* Cls 
r=2CaCU. 

The TercAIoride of Acetifh has been already mentioned as a 
product of the action of chlorine on ether : it is Ca lla Cla = 
Ac Cla. 

The Oil of Olefiant Gm^ C4 Cla , which may be considered 
the hydrochlorate of chloride of acetyle, C4 Ha , Cl -f II Cl, is best 
prepared by passing olefiant gas into perohloride of antimony, as 
long as it is absorbed. The mixture, if distilled, yields the oil in 
question. It is purified by alternate distillation with water and 
sulphuric acid, and finally drying it with chloride of calcium. It 
is a very mobile liquid, of a pleasant ethereal smell, and a very 
sweet taste ; it boils at 180'*, is insoluble in water, soluble in 
aloohol and ether. 

When subjected to the action of chlorine, it yields hj^drochlorio 
acid, and products rich in chlorine. Among these are, the hydro- 
chlorate of chloride of formyle, Ca 11 Cl -f H Cl, which distils at 
240®, and the bichloride of formyle, Ca H, Cla , whicli distils at 
275*. This last is finally converted into sesquichloride of carbon ; 
for Ca H, Cla + Cla = Ca CU 4- H Cl, 

Chhretheral is the name given by D^Aroet to a compound 
formed by the action of olilorine on olefiant gas, containing both 
aloohol and ether. Its empirical formula is C* lUOl 0; so that 
it may be aldehyde, plus oil of olefiant gas ; Ci II, 0, H 0 -f- 
CU Hs Cl, H Cl = 2 (C4 H4 Cl 0) ; or oxychloride of aoetyle, 

oxide of ethyle : C* H* | + C. H. 0=2 (C.H.C1 0). The 

true nature of this compound is unknown. 

Bromine forms, with olefiant gas, a liquid compound analo- 
gous to the oil of olefiant gas. Its formula is O4 H» , Br -f H Br. 
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Iodine forms, with olefiant ga^, a solid compound, which would 
appear to be €« Hs , H -f-Ia rather than C* H»', I -f IT I. 

Anhydrous Sulphuric Acid absorbs olefiant gas, producing a 
white crystalline solid, 2 S Os -f- C* H4; which, when dissolved in 
water, forms with 1 eq. of water, cthionic acid, 2 S Os -|- C4 Hs 0 
= C4 Ha Os 4- Sa Oa , The original crystalline compound has 
been called siilphacetylio acid. 

4. Action of Bichloride of Platinum on Alcohol 

This action is very complex, yielding aldehyde, chloride of 
ethylo, chloride of acctyle, and other volatile compounds, along 
with a salt, composed of chloride of platinum and chloride of 
acetylc. It is possible that 3 eqs. of oxide of ethylo, with 4 eqs. 
of bichloride of platinum, may yield 1 eq. aldehyde, 1 eq. water, 
4 eqs. hydrochloric acid, and 2 eqs. of the new salt. 3 (C*H5 0) -|- 
4 Pt Cla= C4 II3 O, H O+H 0+4 H Cl+2 (C4 lU Cl+Pts Cl). 
Zoise considers the salt to be C4 H* + 2 Pt Cl, which formula 
differs from the preceding in containing 1 eq. hydrogen more. 
Malagiiti supposes it to be C* H» 0 + 2 Pt Cl ; but Zeise has 
shown that it contains no oxygen. It does not crystallise, but 
forms a gummy mass, spontaneously decomposing when kept. 

When a solution of bichloride of platinum in alcohol is digested 
with a little hydrochloric acid, and chloride of potassium, the 
alcohol distilled off, and the residue neutralised by carbonate of 
potash, a yellow crystallisable salt is obtained, which contains the 
preceding compound, plus 1 eq. chloride of potassium, C^IIsCl + 
Pt> Cl + K Cl. Similar double salts are formed with chloride of 
sodium and chloride of ammonium. 

These double salts form with ammonia a yellow precipitate, 
which is C4 Hs Cl, Pt Cl + N Hs. 


5. Action of Heat on Acetic Acid and the Acetates. 

Acetone f Syx. Pyroacetic Spirit^ Mtsiiic Alcohol ; — Formula 
Cs Hs 0, — is formed when acetic acid is passed through a tube 
heated to low redness, along with carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, 
and carburetted hydrogen: also when the acetate of an alkali 
or alkaline earth is exposed to heat, when a carbonate is left, 
and acetone distils over. It is best prepared by distilling a 
mixture of 2 parts of crystallised acetate of lead, and 1 port 
quicklime. Its formation is easily explained : for anhydroim 
acetic acid, C4 Hs Os, contains the elements of 1 eq, carbonic 
acid, and 1 eq. acetone. C4 Hs Os=: C Oa + Cs Hs 0. Acetone 
is also formed in the distillation of sugar, of citric acid, of tartaric 
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acid, &c. It is purified by rectification, until its boiling-point 
becomes constant, at 100®. It is a clear and colourless liquid, of 
Sp. O. 0*7021, and has a peculiar smell and a pungent taste. It 
is miscible with water, alcohol, and ether, in all proportions; and 
is separated from water by the addition of caustic potash, chloride 
of calcium, or other salts insoluble in acetone. 

Heated with hypochlorite of lime, it is converted into carbonic 
acid and perchloride of formyle. ^Vhen prepared by the dis- 
tillation of acetates, acetone is accompanied by an oily liquid, 
Cio Hs 0. 

Acetone contains, in 3 eqs., the elements of I eq. carbonic ether 
and 1 cq. olefiant gas (liyduret of acetyle). JJs 0, C O 2 -f 
C 4 H 3 , IT = Co Ho 63 = 3 (C 3 II3 0) ; or, in 4 eqs., we have the 
elements of 1 eq. acetic ether, and 1 eq. hydurct of acetylc: 
C4 H 5 0, Cl H 3 Os + Cl Ha H = Cia II 12 0i = 1 (Ca \h 0). 
Kane considers acetone to be Ce He Oa = Ce lift 0, HO; that 
is, the hydrated oxido of a radical C« Ho , which ho calls mesiiijle. 
In this view, mesityle is isomeric with proponyle, but analogous 
to ethyle ; acetone is analogous to alcohol, and Co Hs O, the 
oxide of mesityle, to ether. Hut although Kane has obtained 
this compound, Co Ho 0 , and also another, Co Ho Cl, his chloride 
of mesityle, and although ho has likewise formed double salts 
containing sulphuric acid and the elements Co llo 0 , yet the 
analogy is far from being established. It has not yet been found 
possible to reproduce acetone, the alcohol ^ from tho supposed ether 
of tho scries, as we can reproduce alcohol from the salts of oxide 
of ethyle. Moreover, in these double salts, the body Cc Ha 0, 
does not act as a base, but is only coupled with the acid, as 
naphthaline in sulphonaphthalic acid. W e shall not, tliereforo, 
enter into minute details of the theoretical views alluded to. It 
is sufficient to enumerate tho supposed radical mesitj/lcy Ca Ha ; 
its oxide, Ca lie 0 , oxide of mesityle ; its hydrated oxide, 
Ca Ha 0, H 0 (acetone) ; tho chloride and iodide of mesityle, 
Ca He Cl and Ca He I ; the acid sulphate of oxido of mesityle, 
Ca He 0, H 0, 2 S O 3 (sulphomesitylic acid) ; tho double salts 
of this sulphate, the formula of which is Ca He 0, H 0, 2 M 0, 
2 S O 3 ; and a compound discovered by Zeise, containing oxide of 
mesityle with cliloride of platinum, Co He O, Pt Cl. 

The action of nitric acid on aoctono gives rise to a new pro- 
duct : nitrile of oxide of pteleyle, Ca Hs 0, N O 3 ; phosphoric acid 
appears to form a compound acid with acetone ; and when phos- 
phorus, iodine, and acetone are distilled together, another acid is 
obtained, which appears to contain hypophosphorous acid. 

When chlorine actsr on acetone, it produces a liquid, Ca H* 
Ga Oa , which is called mesitic chloral. 
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Mesitylole, Cis Hu, is obtained when acetone is distilled with 
fuming sulphuric acid. It is an oily liquid, boiling at ;527". Its 
formation is as follows ; — 

8 eqs. acetone = 3 (CflHaOa) yield 6 H 0 + Ci« Hia 

Mesitylole, when acted on by chlorine, bromine, and nitrous 
acid, yields substitution products, as in the following table : — 


Mesitylole 

. ClB 

II12 

Tri ohl oro mesitylole 

. . Cj« h 

f llll 

L CI3 

Tribroinomesitylole . 

. . Cl8 i 

f Ih» 

[ Hr. 

Nitromesitylole . 

. . Ci8 j 

[Hn 

[NO* 

Diuitrojuesitylole 

. . Cie "I 

r liio 

L 2 N 0 * 

Trinitroincrtitylolc 

. . 0»8 j 

[lU 
[3 NO* 

Sulphomesitylic Acid U, 

S O4 -f* Cl8 j 

^ S 0.. 
LHu 


1 

If 10 

Nitromesidino 

. C 18 

N VU 


INOi 

The acid is described by Hofmann. The base was obtained 
by Maule, from diuitromesitylolo by the action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Thus : — 

Ci» +6USt=4nO + S«+Ci» 1^11. 

I - « t). 

In all probability nitromesitylole would yield, by the same 
process, the base mesidine Cis | The reader will observe, 

that mesitylole is isomeric with cumole, mesidine with cuniidine, 
and nitromesidiue with nitrocumidine. But tho two series of 
compounds are quite distinct, (See table, p. HI.) 


We have now gone through, very brielly, the known compounds 
of metbylo and ethylo, tho two first members of the homologous 
series of electropositive radicals of tho formula Cn Hn -f* 1. Of 
this group several are already known higher in the scale. But we 
have also become acquainted with certain electronegative radicals 
of another scries, derived from those of the mothylc series, namely, 
formyle and acetyle, and with tho hydrated protoxides and acid 
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teroxides of these last. Now» both of these likewise belong to 
homologous series, to those of the aldehydes, and of the volatile 
acids of the formula (as hydrates) C 0 Hn 0 * ( 0 = 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 
&o.) Now although we know but few of tho compound homolo- 
gous with methyle or ethyle, with ether, or with alcohol, yet we 
know a large number homologous with formic and acetic acids, 
from the existence of which we conclude as to the existence of the 
others. Thus the acid next above acetic acid, Ct Hi O4 , is propylio 
acid, OeHsOi. Its immediate radical, propionylo, Ca Ho, must 
be homologous with acetyle, C4 Ho; but as acetyle is derived 
from ethyle, so propionyle, Co Hs , must be derived from a radical 
homologous with ethyle, propyle^ Co II7 , and of this radical the 
oxide or propylic ether, Co H? 0, and the hydrated oxide or pro- 
pylio alcohol, Co H? 0, H 0, are respectively homologous with 
common ether and alcohol. 

BAdicals with Co . 

Tropyle^ Co Ht, This radical, homologous with methyle, is 
formed when butyric acid is decomposed by galvanism, but lias 
not been much examined. 

Oxide of Tropyle^ or Propylic Ether, Co Hr/). This oxide is 
analogous to that of ethyle, and has been found to exist by Chancel, 
but is little known. It is an ethereal liquid. 

Hydrated Oxide of Propyle, Co Hr O, H 0 =Pr 0, H 0. Syn. 
Propylic Alcohol . — Discovered in 1863 by Chancel among the 
products of the fermentation of the marc, or expressed grapes. 
When the fermented liquor is distilled to yield brandy, there is 
obtained an oily liquid, less volatile than alcohol, which is a mixture 
of several alcohols, higher in tho series, with ethylio alcohol. 
The most abundant of these is the amylio alcohol, but the pro- 
pylio and butylie alcohols, and apparently tho caproio alcohol, 
possibly, also, the oonanthylio alcohol, are present. The propylic 
alcohol is found, along with alcohol, and a little mcthylic alcohol, 
in the moat volatile part of this mixture. Some compound ethers 
are also present, which are decomposed by solution of potash, and 
boiling, yielding these alcohols and acids, the latter remaining 
with the potash. The propylic alcohol is purified by rectilication. 
It is a volatile, rather fragrant liquid, very similar to alcohol, 
except in having a higher boiling point, namely 206* F., and in 
not being miscible with water in all proportions. In fact, in this 
alcohol, the oily character begins to appear, evidently because the 
amount of carbon and hydrogen is so large in proportion to the 
oxygen. 

In all its chemical relations it resembles alcohol, and it is 
unnecessary to give minute details. 
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The radical, propyle, combines with chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
cyanogen, sulphur, &c., forming compounds analogous to those of 
ethyle. 

Propylamine^ C« H* N = N Ha Pr. This is a volatile base, 
homologous with ammonia and methylamine. It occurs in 
DippeFs animal oil, and may no doubt be formed by distilling 
the oyanate of oxide of propyle, or by the action of ammonia on 
iodide of propyle. (See Methylamine and Ethylamiiie.) It is an 
oily liquid, of a strong peculiar ammoniacal odour, which has all 
the characters of a powerful volatile base of the type ammonia. 

Propylamine has the same formula as triracthylamino and 
ethylomethylamine, but is a different substance from both. It is 
said to be formed when narcotine or codeine is heated with potash 
or lime and potash. 

Dipropylaniino and Tripropylamino are not yet known. 

Propyle appears to combine with arsenic, and will no doubt 
combine with other metals, as ethylo does. 

Cyanide of Propyle^ €« H? , C 2 N = Pr Cy, This compound is 
the same with butyronitrylo, and is obtained when butyramide is 
heated with anhydrous phosphoric acid. It resembles cyanide of 
ethyle, hut is less volatile. 

ProjnvnyiVy Co H 5 = Pro. This is a radical, homologous with 
acetyle, and is unknown in the free state. It is isomeric with 
Kane’s mesitylc, and also with allylc, but is distinct from both, 
even if the formula of mesityle were not doubtful. Its compounds 
are homologous with those of acetyle. 

Propionaly or Propylic Aldehyde^ Ce Hs 0, H 0 = CeHe O 3 
= Pro 0, H 0. Tliis compound is among the products of the 
oxidation of albuminous substances, but has not yet been much 
studied. It is a volatile oily liquid, having all the characters of 
an aldehyde, and when oxidised yielding propylic acid. 

Hydrated Propylic Acidy CaHsOs, H 0=: Pro O 3 , 

H 0. This acid, the next above acetic acid in the series of 
volatile acids (Cn Hn)a O*, is remarkable as being the first of 
these acids which exhibits oily properties. It is best obtained by 
heating cyanide of ethyle with an alcohoHo solution of potash. 
The reaction is very simple. C* IIs , C 2 N -f K 0 -f 3 H 0 =» 
C« TTs 0» , K O 4 - K Ha , When the propylate of potash thus obtained 
is distilled with sulphuric acid, propylic acid passes over. It very 
much resembles acetic acid, but is less volatile, and much less 
miscible with water, on which it floats in oily drops when the 
water is saturated with the acid. It occurs in several other pro* 
cesses, as when metocotone or propione is oxidised, when sugar is 
heated with potash, and also among the products of the destructive 
distillation of wood. 
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It is also formed in some fermentaiiona, as in the fermentation 
of tartrate of lime, that of glycerine, and it is among the products 
of the action of nitric acid on oils. It is also formed when peas or 
lentils are allowed to putrefy under water* Lastly, it is produced 
when angelic acid is heated with caustic potash. 

Propylic acid boils at 284®, and only dissolves to a certain 
extent in water. Any excess floats in tlio solution as oily drops. 
Its odour is acid and pungent, resembling those of acetic and 
butyric acids. 

Its salts resemble the acetates, but have something of a fatty 
oharactor. The propylate of oxido of cthylo is a fragrant ether. 
There exists a nilro- compound, nitropropylic acid, in which 1 eq. 
of the hydrogen of propylic acid is replaced by nitrous acid, Oi. . 

Its formula is Co j O 3 , 11 O. 

PropiofiCy CsHoJ), or Cio llio Oa. This compound, homologous 
with acetone, is formed when propylate of baryta is heated, and, 
along with acetone, when sugar is heated with lime. When 
oxidised it yitdds propylic acid, which leads us to i^refer the 
formula Cho Hio ()ii. It is a fragrant oily volatile litpiid, and has 
much analogy with acetone. It was formerly called mctacetone, 
and hence propylic acid ^vas called inetacetic acid. 

PropionitrylCf ov Cyanide of Ethyle^ Co lU N=: C* lU, Ca N, 
is formed when propylate of ammonia is heated with anhydrous 
phosphoric acid. It has been already described as cyanide of 
cthyle. 

llydaret ^ Propionyloy Co Ho, H = Co IIo. This is a oarbo- 
hydrogen homologous ’^vith hyduret of ethyle or oleliant gas. It 
is a gas much like olefiant gas, and absorbed, like it, by chlorine. 
It is formed when amylio alcohol is passed through a red-hot 
tube. 

With chlorine, bromine, &c,, it yields products analogous to 
those of olefiant gas. 

Propylamidej Co TIo Oa , N Ua , is analogous to acetamide. It is 
formed when ammonia acts on propylate of oxido of ethyle. When 
heated with anhydrous phosphoric acid, it yields propiouitryle, 
which is cyanide of ethyle. 

Gerhardt has proposed to name the electropositive radicals of 
the methylio series, standing above ethyle in the list, in a way 
which indicates their place in the scries. Thus, he names pro- 
pyle, trityh^ as being the third member of the series ; butyle, the 
fourth, will bo tetryle; amyle, the fifth, will be pentyle, and so 
on. It is not unlikely that this nomenclature may be adopted for 
these radicals, while those of the formylio series shall retain 
names derived from the acids in which they are supposed to exist. 
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It will be observed, that all the compounds of propyle, Ce H: , 
and of its derived radical, propionyle, Cq H 5 , which, so far as 
known, have been briefly described in the preceding pages, corre* 
spend perfectly to those of methyle and cthyle, and of their deri- 
vatives, formyle and aoetyle. And it cannot be doubted, that we 
shall in lime discover for every compound of methyle or of formyle, 
a corresponding one of propyle and propionyle, as wc have of 
ethylc and acetyle. The properties of these compounds may even 
now bo confidently predicted to a great extent. Thus, we shall 
have a zincopropylo, a stibiopropyle, &e., with properties closely 
resembling those of the ethyle compounds. 

Before fpiitting this subject, it may hero bo mentioned, that 
oil of garlic, C^ffs S, and oil of mustard, Co II 5 Ca N Sa, contain 
a radical allyle^ Co II 5 , isomeric with propionyle, but not identical 
with it. At least the oxide of allylo, which is known, does not 
possess the i)ropertics which we should expect to find in oxide of 
propionyle. It is probable that ally le and propionyle may prove 
to be isomeric only. 


Iladicals with Ca . 

CsIIo= Bu, Syn. VaJyle , — This radical, discovered 
by Kolbc, is obtained among the products of the decomposition, by 
the galvanic current, of valerianic or valeric acid, Cio Ilio 0* : 
thus; Cio Hio Oa == Cs +• 2 0 0*+ H. It is a colourless 
transparent liquid, of an agreeable ethereal smell, and a taste at 
first slight, afterwards burning. It is insoluble in ivater, soluble 
in alcohol and ether. It boils at 226'* F., is inflammable, and 
burns with a luminous but smoky flame. Its density, in the 
liquid state, at G4”, is 0 094; that of its vapour is 4-053. 

AVhen oxidised by nitric acid, it yields butyric acid and nitropro- 
pylic acid. In the formation of butylo by the electrolysis of valerate 
of potash, it appears at the positive pole, and as the oxygen of 
deconiiHJsed water meets it there, it is oxidised in a peculiar way, 
yielding oxide of butylo, which combines with a portion of the 
valerianic acid, forming valerianate of oxide of butyle, Cs llo 0, 
Cio II9 O3 = Cis Ills 0* . If this compound could be obtained 
in sufficient quantity, it would enable us to ascertain the pro- 
perties of the hydrated oxide of butylo, or hutylio alcohol, and 
probably also of the oxide of butyle or butylio ether. Kolbe was 
only able to obtain evidence of the existence of the butylio 
alcohol, formed when the above compound is heated with alcoholic 
solution of iMjtash, Cs He 0, Cio Ho Oa -f K 0, H 0, = K 0, Cio Ho 
Os 4 - Ce Ho O, H 0. Ho has further obtained the oarbohydrogen, 
C» Hs , homologous with olefiant gas and with propylene. It is 
called huiyleney and in properties, and in its relation to chlorine, 
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fto.; Teseml^ iWliomolo^ues. It occurs in the oil of oil gas, 
probably ulso ib that of coal gas. 

But Wurtz has found, among the products of the fermentations 
of potato starch, the butylio alcohol. 

Hydrated oxide of butyle (tetryle), Cs H» 0, H 0 = Bu 0, H 0, 
Butylio alcohol. Found in the oil of potato spirit. These 
ous contain much amylic alcohol. But if the more volatile 
portions be collected separately, and purified by rectification, then 
are obtained alcohol, traces of propylio alcohol, and a certain 
quantity of butylio alcohol. When pure, this compound boils at 
233°, and is a liquid, lighter than water, in which it dissolves 
only sparingly, the excess floating in oily drops. Its odour is 
analogous both to that of alcohol and of amylio alcohol. When 
fused with potash, it is converted into butyrate of potash, hydrogen 
being given off. With oil of vitriol it forms an acid sulphate of 
oxide of biitylo, or sulpho-butylio acid, Bu 0, fl O, 28 Os . 

The oxide of butyle, or butylio ether, is not yet well known. 

llydrosulphuret of sulphuret of hutylej or hutylic mercaptany 
Bu S, H S = CflHaS, H S, seems to bo formed when sulphur is 
heated with olive or almond oil. At least a mixture is then 
obtained, which contains a liquid, having a most offensive garlic 
odour, and, like mercaptan, forming compounds which crystallise 
with salts of mercury and some other metals. The butylio mer- 
captan, however, has not been obtained in a state of perfect purity. 

When the sulpho-butylate of potash is dhtilled with cyanate 
of potash, there is obtained a mixture of cyanato and cyanurate 
of oxide of butyle. And wheu this mixture is heated with 
potash, butylamine is formed. 

Chloride of hutyJcy Cs Ho €1, = Bu Cl, is formed when per- 
ohloride of phospliorus acts on hutylic alcohol. It is as yet little 
known. 

Cyanide of Butyhy CioHoN zsCsIIo, CaN, is identical with 
valeronitryle, which see. 

Buiylaminey Cs Hu N = N Ha, Cs Ha. — This base has been 
discovered by Anderson in the basic part of Dippel’s animal oil, 
along with ethylamine, methylamine, propylamine, and other 
bases of the same series, besides some bases of other series. 
This is an amide base, and it is isomeric with two imide bases, 
namely, diethylamine and methylopropylamine, and also witli a 
nitryle base, namely, ethylodimethylamine. The following table 
will show this : — 

BntylamitiO Amide base N Ha, Bu :=C8HuN 

piethylamine 1 j . , f N H Aea = Cs IIu N 

JUthylopropylamine \ N H Mo Pr = C« Hn N 

EthyloduueUiylamine Nitryle base N Ae Mea Cs Hu N 
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All these bases are distinct, and the same law of isomcrio 
variety prevails throughout this series of bases, tho variety in- 
creasing as we rise in tho scale, two new isomeric forms being 
added at each step. 

Butylamine is less volatile than propylamine, oily, and power- 
fully basic. It is still, however, so volatile, that Anderson first 
named it petiuine, from its volatility. It will probably be found 
to occur in various decompositions, and, like ethylamine, to yield 
substitution-products with chlorine, &o. 

We are not yet acquainted with any radicals in which butyle, 
Ca II 9 , is united with metals ; but we cannot doubt that such 
compounds will bo discovered, homologous with kakodyle, 
stibethyle, (fee. Indeed a com{K)und, containing arsenic, has 
been derived from butyric acid, but its nature is not yet exactly 
known. 

Jiutyryle^ C« TI? . This radical is not yet known in the separate 
form. It is, however, homologous with acetyle, formyle, and 
propionyle. Its hydrated oxide, or butyraldehyde, called also 
butyral, homologous with aldehyde, is known, 

Jlyduret of hutyryle^ Ca H? , 11 = Ca Ifa . Syn, Butylene, 
Tetrylene. This compound, homologous with olefiant gas, and 
with hyduret of propionyle, is found among the products of 
the decomposition of oils by a red heat, or of the action of a 
mixture of lime and potash, aided by heat, on oily acids of 
high atomic weight. It is a gas at the ordinary teTn])eralure, but 
condensible by cold. It boils below 32*'. The density of the gas 
is l’92r>. It yields, with chlorine and bromine, compounds 
analogous to those yielded by olefiant gas. There can be no 
doubt that this substance, butylene, is a constant ingredient, 
both of coal and oil gases, and also of the more volatile parts of 
tho oil of wood, coal, or oil tars. 

Hydrated Oxide of Butyryle^ Cs II7 0, II 0 = Cs Hs O 2 . This 
compound was found by Cuckclberger, among the products of the 
oxidation of fibrine, albumens, by sulphuric acid and 

peroxide of manganese, or bichromate of potash. Chancel has 
also obtained a compound of the same composition by distilling 
the butyrate of lime, and which he calls butyral ; but it appears 
that tho latter is isomeric only, not identical, wdth the former, 
which is the true aldehyde of butyric acid. It is perfectly 
analogous to aldehyde in its relation to potash, to oxide of silver, 
to ammonia, and to oxygen, yielding, when oxidised, butyric acid. 
It boils at 156° to 160°, and its density at 60° is 0*8, Its com- 
pound with ammonia seems to yield, with sulx)huretted hydrogen, 
a base, homologous with thialdino. 

Butyric Acid, Cs Hi Os, H 0. This acid, tho hydrated 

s 
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ioTOxide of l|;^utyryle| is i&e fourth in the serios of yolntile oily 
acids (On Hn) «04« It exists in butter, in small quantity, com* 
bined with oxide of glyoeryle (oxide of lipyle), to which com- 
pound the flavour of butter is chiefly to be ascribed, the great 
mass of butter being tasteless and inodorous. 

Anhydrous Butyric Acid^ Cs H? Oa , is obtained by the action 
of oxyehloride of butyrylo on butyrate of potash, Cs H? Os , K 0 

+ 0. H» j = KCl + 2 CsHrO*. 

Ib is a mobile, highly refractive liquid, lighter than water, 
boiling at 372® F., of a pleasant ethereal odour. It is converted, by 
oontaot with water, into the hydrated acid. With ammonia it 
forms butyramide, and with aniline butyranilide. 

To prepare the hydrated acid, sugar is dissolved in 4 parts of 
water, and some pressed curd, which lias been exposed to the air 
for a time, is added along with a quantity of prepared chalk. 
The whole mass is kept at a temperature of from 76® to 85® F. 
After some days, the whole becomes solid by the formation of 
lactate of lime ; but if the operation be continued, and water 
added to supply the place of that lost by evaporation, it again 
becomes liquid, the lactate disappears, and butyrate of lime is 
formed. With 4 lbs. of sugar I have seeu the change complete iu 
a fortnight. At other times it has lasU*d six weeks. This de- 
pends on changes of temperature ; for, with a steady heat of 85® 
or even 90®, it proceeds rapidly. 

The mass is warmed, passed through a cloth, and the residue 
well washed ; the liquors, united, are evaporated, and the bu- 
tyrate crystallises on cooling from the concentrated solution. 

The s(^ is then dissolved in water, and to this solution, or to 
the original solution when of a proper volume, carbonate of soda 
is added, which converts the butyrate of lime into butyrate of 
soda, and oarbonate of lime. To this solution of butyrate of soda, 
sulphuric acid, previously diluted with its own weight of water, 
is added in excess, and the greater part of the butyric acid rises 
to the surface as an oil, while some remains dissolved iu the 
liquid. The oil is drawn off, and the liquid distilled as long as it 
yields any butyric acid. This is added to the rest, and the whole 
purified by rectification. 

Butyric acid may also be made from starch, jelly, or boiled 
potatoes crushed and suspended in water, using flesh as the 
ferment, with chalk as before to combine with the acid as it is 
formed. This mixture succeeds better on a small scale than the 
other, being less dependent on a uniform temperature. 

Hydrated butyric acid is a colourless liquid, very mobile, of on 
ciour like that of acetic arid and that of rancid butter mixed, 
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and a burning acid taste. It boils about 250* F., or a little 
lower. It may be crystallised by a very iiiteuso cold. The 
density of the liquid is 0*98, but mixed with an equal volume of 
water it becomes heavier, the density being then 1*00287. The 
density of its gas is 3*7. It is only soluble to a certain extent in 
water, and any excess appears as an oil. 

The production of the acid is thus explained : 

Ci« Hia Oia + Ca 0, G 02z=:(0a 0, Call? Os) + HO'f5COa4* H*, 


Sugar. Butyrate of lime, 

and it is therefore accompanied by carbonic acid and hydrogen 
gases. When distilled with sulphuric acid, this salt yields the 
hydrated butyric acid, Callr Os, H 0 =r Cs Hs 0*, which is poly^ 
meric with aldehyde, C* Ha O 2 , and isomeria with acetic ether, 
Cir Hs 0, Cii H» Os, 

The salts of biityrio acid are like those of acetic and propylio 
acids, but have more of the character of soaps, as the acid is more 
oily. They do not readily moisten with water. The butyrate 
lime crystallises readily, as does that of baryta. 

Butyrate of Oxide of Bthyle^ or Butyric Ether^ C* Hu 0, 
Cs II 7 Oa = (\a Hia Oa , is a very fragrant ether, and appears 
to constitute the chief part of the flavouring matter of the pine- 
apple, melon, strawberry, and some other fruits. The presence of 
this ether, in small proportions, gives to spirits the flavour of old 
rum, and hence no doubt the reason why the best old rum is called 
pine-apple rum. Butyric ether dissolved in 6 parts of alcohol is 
now used as essence of pine-apple. When rum is mado by the 
fermentation of molasses, the freshly-distilled spirit has much 
less flavour than after long keeping. In fact it contiiins but 
little of the ether, and a small quantity of free butyric acid, 
whiob, on keeping, gradually combines with oxide of ethyle and 
increases the flavour. Some very highly-flavoured wines owe 
their flavour to the presence of traces of acetic and butyrio 
others. There is a nitrobutyrio acid, Cs H 0 N O 7 , 11 0, 

ButyronitryUf C» U 7 N = C« H 7 , Ca N. SvN, Cyanide of 
Propyle, This is an oily liquid of Sp. Or. 0*705, boiling at 245% 
If we could obtain from this compound the hydrated oxide of 
propyle, or propylio alcohol, that substance might be had in any 
desired quantity, and would yield, no doubt, a whole series of 
compounds, homologous with those derived from alcohol. But 
this wo cannot yet do, for when cyanide of pro()yle is boiled with 
potash, but^Tato of potash is obtained, a oircumstanco rather 
favouring the idea that it is not really a cyanide, but a compound 
of nitrogen with butyryle, a true nitryle. On the other hand, 
witih potassium it yields cyanide of potassium. Further researches 

s 2 
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must determino whothor it be a true cyanide or not. Its forma- 
tion is as follows: (N H*0, CsHiOs) -f x POezr x P Oa, 4 H 0 
4* CsHtN. Butyronitryle is also found among the products of 
the oxidation of albuminous compounds. 

Sutyramide, Cs H? Oa, N Hi, is formed when butyrate of 
oxide of ethvlc (buijTio ether) is heatod with ammonia in closed 
tubes. (Cn lU 0, Os Hr Os) 4* N Hs = H« 0, H 0 4- 
Cs Hr Oa, N Ha. Heatod with dry phosphoric acid, butyraraide 
yields butyronitryle, only 2 oqs. of water being separated. 
Cs Hr Oa, N Ha 4 X P x P Os, 2 H 0 4 Os IJrN. 

JButyroney Cr TIr 0 or Ci4 Hi* Oa, is homologous with acetone 
and propioiie, and resembles them closely, but is, of course, less 
volatile than propiouc. It is formed when butyrate of bjiryta 
is exposed to heat. Ch Hr O 3 , Ba 0 = Ba 0, C Oa 4 CV Hr (). 
The formula Cu Hu Oa, however, seems to be the true one. It 
is isomeric with the aldehyde of oeiianthic acid, or amanthal, the 
hjdrated oxide of omanthyle, Cu llis 0, H 0. But these two 
oom|x)unds are not identical. 

Wo have now seen that all the known compounds of butylc, 
Cs Ho, and of butyrylo, Co Hr, correspond perfectly to those of 
methyle and forniyle, of othylo and acetylo, of propylo and pro- 
pionylo. In tho case of the radicals with 6 eqs. and of those 
with 8 eqs. of carbon, the names given to tho two series, one 
positive, tho other negative, aro nearly similar. Thus wu have 

Original, or electro pohitivo ra<licalR. Derived, or elociro negative radicals. 

Methyle O2 Ha Forrayle (bll 

Kthyle CMIs Acetylo OtlH 

Propylo CflU? Proiaonylo ChIH 

Butylo CsUv, &e. Butyryle CbHt, kr. 

The reason of this is, that in the two latter cases we were not till 
lately acquainted with the alcohols and ethers, but only with tho 
derived acids. Hence the name of tho radicals in tho lirst or 
positive series was, in these cases, taken from the acids, and the 
same is continued as we ascend in tho scale. Wo shall give, 
however, as in the above instances, the shortest and simplest 
names to tho oriiiinal or positive radicals, while the derived ones 
will have modified names, if possible, connected with tho acid to 
which they belong, as propionylo from propionic (now called 
propylic) acid. In the next ca.se, however, as the alcohol has 
long boon known, we have, as in the cases of methyle and ethyle, 
quite different names for the original and tho derived radicals. 

Radicals with Oi» . 

Amyle. Valeryle. 

Amyhf Cio Hu ss= Ayl. This radical was discovered by 
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Frankland, as a product of the action of zinc on iodide of amjle, 
and subsequently obtained by Brazier and Gossleth among the 
products of decomposition of caproic acid, Cia Hia O 4 , by the 
galvanic current. Cia Hia O 4 = C 2 0* -f* H -f Cio Hii . It is an 
oily liquid, boiling at 311®, and is homologous with methylo, 
ethyle, &o., being the fifth in that series. 

Oxide of Ami/ky Cio Hu 0=Ayl 0. Srx. Amylie Ether ^ is 
obtained when chloride of amylo is acted on by an alcoholic 
solution of potash. It boils at 233®. By the action of sulphuric 
acid on amylie alcohol there is obtained a compound isomeric 
with it, but less volatile. Oxide of amylo is homologous with 
oxides of methyle, ethyle, &o., and forms, like them, compounds 
with almost all acids. 

Hydrated Oxide 0 / Amyle, Srir. Amylie AlcohoL FuseloiL Cio 
Hu O, 31 0 = Cio Hia Oa. This compound, which is a true 
alcohol, perfectly homologous with methylic and ethylio alcohols, 
is the fifth member of the series of alcohols. It is formed, 
along with ethylio or common alcohol, in the fermentation of 
potato or grain starch under certain circumstances, which are 
not fully understood. It is also formed in the fermentation of 
grape juice, along with common alcohol and pro py lie alcohol, as 
well as other alcohols, higher in the series. Its formation evidently 
depends on a peculiar fermentation of sugar. Thus, wo may 
sup|)ose 5 eqs. of sugar to yield 4 eqs, of amylie alcohol, 12 of 
water, and 20 of carbonic acid. 5 (C 12 H 12 Oi 2 ) = 4 (Cio 1112 O 2 ) 
4- 12 H 0 -f 20 C O 2 . But the amylie fermentation may be one 
in which other compounds, not yet ascertained, are formed. The 
oil of potato or grain-spirit, which distils over in the latter part 
of the process, contains alcohol, amylie alcohol, oenanthio acid, 
caprio acid, and margaric acid. Whether these acids are formed 
in the amylie fermentation is not yet known. 

Amylie alcohol is a colourless, somewhat oily, liquid, very little 
soluble in water, and boiling at 270®. It has a powerful but 
unpleasant odour, and when inhaled produces spasmodic con- 
striction in the air-passages or bronchi, and nausea. It has an 
acrid nauseous taste. At — 4® it crystallises. When heated with 
potash, it is oxidised, hydrogen being given off, and valerate of 
potash is formed. Heated with anhydrous phosphoric acid, it 
yields the carbohydrogen Cio Hio , homologous with olefiant gas. 
This is called amylene or valorene. {See Valcrcne.) 

The salts of oxide of amyle are ethereal coiiipounds, very 
similar to those of oxide of ethyle, but, of course, much less 
volatile. The neutral sulphate is unknown, but the acid sulphate 
or sulphamylio acid is quite analogous to sulphovinio acid. 

Sulphamylic Acid^ 8 Oa , Ayl 0 4 - S Oa H 0. This compound 
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is formed exactly like sulphovitiio acid (which see). Its salts are 
soluble, but have somewhat of a fatty feel. Their formula is 
8 Os, Ayl 0 4- SOs, M 0. There is another acid, the hyposul* 
phamylic add, the formula of which is Cio II u , )Sa Os, H 0, or 
AylSaOa,HO. 

Tho hypouitrite, the nitrate, the carbonate, the benzoate, the 
oxalate, the acetate, tho cyanate, the cyanurate, and many other 
salts of oxide of amyle, have been studied, and are quite 
analogous to those of oxide of ethyle, &c. Some of the com- 
pounds of oxide of amylo with the acids of tho acetic series are 
very fragrant ethers, and give the flavour to some fruits. This 
is the case in jargoncl pc'ars, the essence of which is a com- 
pound of this kind, or a mixture of two or three such compounds, 
but chiefly the acetate of oxide of amyle, which is now made and 
used as essence of pears, and has the perfect flavour of that fruit. 

Carbamate of Oxide of Amyle ^ C 12 N Ilia , or amylo-urothane, 
is prepared like the corresponding ethyle compound, to wliich it 
is quite analogous. 

1. AmylaminCy Cm Hu N N Ha Ayl, homologous with methy- 
lamine, &c., is obtained by heating the cyanate or cyanurate of 
amyle, or amylo-urea, with potash. To take the first process, 
that from the cyanate, we have Cio Hu O, Ca N O -f- 2 (K 0, 
H 0) = 2 (K 0, 0 Oa) -f Oio Hi3 N. It is a liquid, boiling at 
203% with a density, at 64®, of 0*7503. It is a iwwerful Wse, 
with a strong ammoniacal smell and burning tasU^, miscible with 
water in every proportion. It precipitates almost all metallic 
solutions. Its salts much resemble those of ammonia. It pro- 
duces, with oxalic ether, the compound amyloxttmide, C12 Hia 
N Oi ; homologous with oxamide, methyloxamidc, &c. The 
double salt of amylamine with chloride of platinum is much 
more soluble than the ammonia salt. 

^my/o-Mrea, Oil N Hi* 02, Cyanate of potash with sulphate 
of amylamine, yields araylo-nrea, K O, C 2 N O -h Cio Ilis N, H O, 
SOs =rKO, SOs + CiaNHi^Oa. 

Amylamine is found among the basic products of the distil- 
lation of animal matter. 

The formula Cio Hi* N, represents not only amylamine, but 
several other bases isomeric with it. Such are methylobuty- 
lamine, N H, Me Bu ; ethylopropylamine, N H, Ae Pr ; raethylo- 
diethylamine, N, Mo Aea ; dimethylopropylamine, N, Mea Pr, all 
of which differ in properties, but all are volatile buses, and all 
have the empirical formula Cio Hi» N. 

2, Diamylamine^ Cao Has N == N H, Ayl a, is formed by the action 
of iodide of amyle on ammonia, but still better by the action of 
bromide of amyle on amylamine. It is a light oil of a peculiar 
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aromatic smell and burning taste. It is strongly basic, and 
boils about 340 \ It forms salts with acids, analogous to those 
of ammonia, but less soluble, except the double salt of hydro- 
chlorate of amylamino and bichloride of platinum, which is more 
soluble than the ammonia compound. This base is isomeric with 
a large number, such as cthylopropylamylamino, N Ae Pr Ayl, 
methylobutylamylamine, N, Me Bu Ayl, &c. &c. ; since the 
hydrogen of ammonia, if replaced by any one, two, or three of 
the radicals hitherto described, methyle, ethyle, propyle, butylo, 
and amyle, will yield a base of the formula C 20 His N, provided 
the carbon of the radical or radicals employed does not exceed 
C 20 when added together. We may have (omitting the hydrogen) 
Os , C> 8 , Cio — ^ or, C 4 , Cs , Cio C 20 > or, , Og , Cs C 20 j 
or, Cfl , Ce , Cs = C 20 , and the same holds true in every case. 
Besides, similar isomeric bases may be obtained by using, in 
addition to the radicals with C = 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10, those with 
C = 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. 

3. Triamylaminey C 30 H 33 N =N, Ayls , is obtained by the action 
of bromide of amylo on diaraylamine, or by heating the hydrated 
oxide of tetramyliura, to be presently described. It resembles 
diamylamine, but boils at about 498®. It is, of course, isomeric 
with a still greater number of possible bases than the preceding, 
inasmuch as the permutations of C 2 , €♦, C«, Cs, Cio , &c., up to 
30, are more numerous than with Cao only. Several such isomeric 
bases have already been produced. 

4. Tetramyliurn^ N, AyU, and its oxide, N, AyU 0, are homo- 
logous with the corresponding methyle and ethylo compounds, 
and are prepared in the same way, by the action of iodide 
of amyle on triamylarnine, or on ammonia. The iodide of 
tetramylium is crystallisuble, very bitter, and its formula is C^o 

N, I = N AyU, I. With oxide of silver, it yields iodide of 
silver, and the oxide of tetramylium, the hydrate of w’hich is very 
hitter, but less soluble than the corresponding ethyle compound. 
The hydrate appears as an oil which crystallises, and its solution 
deposits on standing crystals of an inch or more in length and 
thickness, which are compound of the hydrate with w'ater of 
crystallisation. The hydrate, when heated, is resolved into 
triamylarnine, water, and amylcne or valcrene, thus : N AyU 0,. 
H 0 = N AyU -f 2 H 0 4 - Cio Hio. 

Triethylamylium^ C 22 Hsmj N == N, Ae AyU . This compound, 
in which 3 e(j[s. of the hydrogen of ammonium are replaced by 
ethyle and one by amyle, forms, like the last, a crystalline bitter 
iodide, and a bitter basic hydrated oxide, which is a powerful 
ammonium base. When heated, it yields a new base, diethyl- 
amylamine, water, and ethylene, or C« . 
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Dieihylamylamine^ Cis Hat N = N, Aqs , Ayl, is formed as 
above descried. It is not so powerful a base as some of its 
congenoTs, but is yet dibtinotly and strongly basio, of the nitryle 
series, corresponding to N Hs , 

Meihylodiethylamylium^ Cao Haa N =N, Me Ae* Ayl, is a new 
ammonium oompouud, obtained as iodide, when iodide of methyle 
acts on tlie preceding. Its oxide is a powerful base, like the 
others of this class. When heated it yields a new volatile 
methyle base {inethykthylamyUimine\ water, and ethylene. 

Methylethyiamylainine^ Cio H 19 N, = N, Me Ac Ayl, is a vola- 
tile liquid base, boiling at 276*’, and neutralising acids. 

The chloride, bromide, iodide, cyanide, sulphuret, hydrosul- 
phuretted sulphuret, and sulphocyanide of amyle, are prepared 
exactly in the same way as the corresponding compounds of 
ethyle, and have analogous prop( rties. The analogy is indeed so 
perfect that we need not describe these compounds in detail. 
The cyanide is identical with oapronitrylo. {See Caproic Acid.) 

No compounds of amyle, corresponding to zincethyle, to kako- 
dyle, to stibiomethyle, are yet fully known, although Frankland 
has shown that zincamyle does exist; but it is hardly to bo 
doubted that such compounds may bo formed, and that they will 
prove analogous to those already known. 

Valeryle^ Cio IIo ; hydrated oxide of valeryle, Cio lie 0, HO. 
This radical, the fifth in the series of formyle, CnITn — 1 , is not 
known in the separate form ; but its hydrated protoxide, valeral- 
dehyde or valeral, appears to be one of the products of the oxida- 
tion of albuminous matter. It is a volatile liquid, having all the 
characteristic properties of an aldehyde, yielding valerianic acid 
when oxidised, and forming a crystalline compound with ammonia. 
Its formula is Cio Ho 0, H 0 = Cio llio O 2 , and it is polymeric 
with caprio acid, Cso Hso O 4 , and with valerate of oxide of 
amyle, Cio Hu 0, Cio Ho O 3 . Valerianic aldehyde, or as it is 
called for brevity, valeral, may be obtained more easily by acting 
on amylic alcohol with sulphuric acid and bichromate of potash. 

It is a mobile liquid, boiling at 227* F, of Sp. Hr. 0-820; tho 
density of its gas is 2*96. 

It forms, with nitric acid, a substitution-product analogous to 
nitropropylio acid. With ammonia it forms a crystalline com- 
pound analogous to aldehydammonia. 

If valeral were to act on hydrocyanic acid, it would probably 
yield a substance homologous with glyoocine and alanine. This 
has not been tried, but such a substance is known. It is leucine, 
Cifl IIw NO#., to be afterwards described, as a product of the 
action of potash on animal matters. 

Valerianic Acid^ Cio Ho O 3 , H 0 =: Cio Hio 0*. This acid, 
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the fifth in the serieft, (Cn Hu ) « O 4 , is found in nature in the oil 
of valerian ; also, in small proportion, combined with oxide of 
lipyle, ill train oil, and the oil of the cetacea generally, which owe 
their smell to this latter compound. It is found also in the seeds 
of Viburnum opulua^ and occurs as a frequent product along with 
the preceding compound, and many of their homologues, among 
tho products of oxidation of animal matters and of fat oils. It 
is formed, besides, when amylic alcohol is heated with caustic 
potash, and when valeral is oxidised. I have also seen it pro- 
duced by a spontaneous change in salted butter, ill prepared, and 
in jam made with greengage plums, which had been kept for 
some time. It is an oily liquid of Bp. G. 0*944, and boiling at 
270*^, with a strong odour of valerian. Its salts are soluble, and 
have a sweetish taste and fatty aspect. Valerate of oxide of 
ethyle, or valeric ether, is a fragrant compound, occurring in 
some vegetable products. 

The anhydrous valerianic acid Cio Hu O 3 , is formed by the 
action of oxychloride of phosphorus on valerate of potash. It is a 
limpid oil, very mobile, of Bp. G. 0*934 ; with an agreeable smell 
of apples when pure, but by contact with water it is hydrated, 
and actpiires an intense odour of valerian, which is that of the 
hydrated acid. It boils about 440® F., and the density of its gas 
is 6*23. Its vapour attacks both the eyes and the respiratory 
organs. 

The salts of valerianic acid resemble the butyrates, but have 
more of a soapy character. Some of them are used in medicine. 

Valerate of oxide of ethyle^ C* Hs O, Cio Hq O 3 , or valerianic 
ether, is fragrant, and occurs, it is said, in some fruits. 

Valerate of oxide of amyle^ Cio IIii 0, Cio Ho Os = Coo II 20 0* , 
is homologous with acetic ether, isomeric with capric acid, and 
l)olymerio with valeral. It is a fragrant ether, and gives to the 
apple its peculiar grateful flavour. Wo have seen that the pear 
is flavoured by the acetate of oxide of amyle, Cio Hu 0, C* Hs O 3 , 
and that butyric etlier, C* lU O, C» Hr Os , contributes to the 
flavour of the pine-apple. All these compounds, and many 
others of similar properties, contain an oxide homologous with 
ether, or ether itself, and an acid homologous with acetic acid, 
or acetic acid itself. 

Valerate of Ammonia j N IIi 0, Cio Ho O 3 , under certain circum- 
stances loses 2 eqs. of water and yields valeramido. Thus, when 
valerate of oxide of etliyle is left in contact with strong ammonia, 
valeramido and alcohol arc formed. C* Ho 0, Cio Ho Os + N 
0 = C 4 Ho O, H 0 4- H O -f Cio Nlln Oa. This latter body, 
valeramido, forms large crystals. 

Vakronitryle^ Cio Ho N, is formed when valeramido is heated 
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with anhydrous phosphoric acid. It is identical with cyanide of 
butyle, Cs II9 , Ca N. Valcronitryle is found among the products 
of the oxidation of albuminous compounds. It is a volatile, 
aromatic liquid, which, like the other nitryles, yields, with potas- 
sium, cyanide of potassium, hydrogen, and a carbohydrogen ; 
with potash, ammonia, and the acid ; in this case valerianic acid. 

llyduret of Valeryhy Cio Hio =: Cio lU, H, or valerene, is 
obtained as one of the products of the action of zinc on iodide of 
amyle, along with hyduret of amyle, Oio H12, and amylc Cio Hn. 
2 eqs. amyle, C 2 oll 2 a, yield 1 eq. valerene, Oio ITio, and 1 eq. 
hyduret of amyle, Cio Hu. The former of these is homologous 
with olefiant gas, and maybe hyduret of vulcryle, (ho Ho, 11. 
The latter is homologous with marsh gas, C II*, and its rational 
formula is Cio Hn, IL Both are volatile, oily, combustible 
liquids. 

Valerone^ Co Ho 0, or rather Cis His 0* , homologous with 
acetone, is formed when valerianic acid is heated with excess of 
baryta. It is less volatile than butyronc, which it resembles. It 
is isomeric with the aldehyde of pelargonic acid, or pelargoniil, 
CTs Hio 0, 11 0 , 

It will be seen that the analogy of homologous compounds is 
perfectly observed, so far as they are known, in the cora[K>unds 
of amyle and valeryle. Only the most important of these have 
been mentioned, and that very briefly ; but, next to methylo and 
formyle, ethyle and aoetylo, these radicals, amyle and valeryle, 
are, in this series, those by much the best known, and are par- 
ticularly interesting, from the very perfect analogy they present 
to the others just named. Tho additions of ^ ((^9 H*), and of 
4 (C* Ha), to the compounds of ethylo and acetyle, of methylo and 
formyle, respectively, has, as will be observed, only produced a 
complete though of oourse slightly modified copy of those com- 
pounds ; and with the doctrine of homologous series, we might 
have predicted nearly all the properties of the compounds with 
Cio, from our knowledge of those with C* andC4. The series 
with Cio is at present far more complete than those with any 
higher number. As we rise in the scale we shall find, as a 
general rule, fewer compounds known, but in every case, up to 
C40, and in some beyond that point, we are aoquaioted with the 
acid, homologous with acetic acid. 

Eadicals with Ci* . 

Caprotyle. Caproyle. 

As in the case of C*, C*, Cio, C« andCa, we have admitted 
as highly probable, two radicals in each case, one of the formula 
Cn Hn 1. or the methylio series, and the other with tbe 
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formula Cn Hd — i, or the formylic series ; so also vre admit 
two corresponding radicals with Ci2, namely C12 His and Ci* 
Hu . As the latter is the radical of an acid named before its 
nature was known, the caproio acid, we shall call it caproyle = 
Cia Hu = Cpr. The former we shall call caprotyle = Oia His = 
Opt, inserting here the letter to indicate that it belongs to the 
series of ethyle and methyle, in which t occurs, while the two 
names show that the radicals are closely connected. This must 
be attended to, as considerable confusion has arisen from both 
having been named Caproyle. 

Caprotyle z:z C12 H13 = Opt, is obtained when mnanthylate of 
potash Oil Hi 4 O3, K 0 , is decomposed by galvanism. K 0 , Ci* 
Hi 3 O3 + U 0 = X 0 , 2 C O2 -f H -f C12 Ui 3 . Probably a part 
of it is decomposed into caprotene, or caproylcne, C12 H12, homo- 
logous with oletiaiit gas, and hyduret of caprotyle, Oia Hi* = C12 
His, H, homologous with marsh gas, for 2 (O12 His) = Oia H12 d- 
O12 Hi*. This radical, called also hexyle, as being the sixth in 
the scries, is a fragrant oil, boiling at 3 ^ 5 “ F. It is not decom- 
posed by sulphuric acid, but is attacked by chlorine. When 
boiled with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acid, it is converted 
into a volatile acid, probably caproic acid. Of the compounds of 
caprotyle, homologous with those of ethyle, we already know the 
alcohol, or hydrated oxide from which no doubt the ether or 
oxide may bo formed, and the acid sulphate, as well as the vola- 
tile base caiu’otylaminc. As yet, the chloride, bromide, iodide, 
and sulphuret, have not been studied. Of the derivatives of the 
corresponding negative radical, caproyle, we know the hydrated 
oxide or aldehyde, and the hydrated teroxidc or acid. 

Hydrated oxide of caprotyle, Caprotylic or Caproio alcohol, 
C12 His O, H O, is obtained from the less volatile parts of the 
inferior brandy made from the marc or expressed residue of the 
grape in the South of France. This less volatile portion consists 
chiedy of alcohol and amylic alcohol, with smaller proportions of 
methylic, propylic, butylic, and caproic alcohols, and from it the 
propylio alcohol is obtained. In the rectilication of the latter, the 
caproio alcohol accumulates in the least volatile parts, w^hich are 
by repeated reclitications, or fractionated distillation, separated 
into a more volatile part, containing m\ich amylic and little or no 
caproio alcohol, and a less volatile part, in w'hich caproio alcohol 
predominates. Faget, who detected it, only obtained enough to 
prove that it exists, and has all the properties to be expected in 
an alcohol of its place in the series. It is at first mixed with a 
less volatile liquid, possibly an alcohol, or a mixture of alcohols, 
higher in the scale, and can only be got pure by often repeated 
rectifications, which are continued till a liquid is obtained, which 
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has a constant boiling-point of from 300** to 320® F. In these 
operations the quantity rapidly ditninislios as the puridoation 
proceeds, and the final product is but small. 

It is an oily mobile liquid, of an agreeable aromatic vinous 
odour and warm pungent taste, having great transparency and a 
high refractive power ; of Sp. Q. 0*833 at 32 \ The density of 
its gas is 3*53. It boils between 300^ and 320^. 

When heated with caustic potash, it is converted into caproato 
of potash, hydrogen being disengaged. 

With oil of vitriol it forms the acid sulphate of oxide of capro- 
tyle, oi’ sulphocaproiylio acid, which, with potash, forms a salt 
crystallising in scales. In all these points caproic alcoliol corres- 
ponds to its homologucs, me thy lie, ethylio, propylio, butyl io and 
amylio alcohols. 

Cyanide of caprotyle. This compound has been little studied, 
but is the same with cenanthouitryle, Ci* His N, which will, in all 
probability, be formed when oenanthylamide is heated with anhy- 
drous phosphoric acid. Like the nitryles already mentioned, 
cenanthooitryle is a cyanide, and its true formula will be, Cia Ilia , 
Ca N. 

Caprotylamine^ Cia His N = N Ha Cpt. Syn. Jlexylamine. 
This base, homologous with methylamino, &c., has not been much 
studied, but will no doubt soon bo formed from the alcohol. It 
seems to occur in the oil obtained by distilling bones, in which 
methylamiue, ethylamine, butylaraine, and probably amylaraine, 
are also present. It is similar to amylamino, but less volatile, 

Caproyle, Cia Hii=: Cp. This radical, homologous with formylo, 
&c., is not known in a separate form ; but we arc acquainted with 
its hydrated oxide, or aldehyde, and with its teroxide, or caproic 
acid. 

Hydrated oxide of caproyUy Cm Hm Oa = Cm Hn 0, H 0. Svx. 
Caproic aldehyde. Caproal. This aldehyde is among the products 
of the distillation of caproato of baryta. It has the characters of 
an aldehyde, but has not yet been fully studied. 

Anhydrom caproic acid, Cia Hii Oa . This anhydride is obtained 
when oxychloride of phosphorus acts on the caproate of baryta, 
exactly as in the case of anhydrous acetic or butyric acids. It is 
an oil lighter than water, of a disagreeable odour, which is con- 
verted into the hydrated acid by contact with water. It is 
perfectly neutral, as are the anhydrides in general. 

Hydrated caproic acid, Cm Hia 04= C 12 IIii O 3 , HO. This 
acid occurs, combined with oxide of lipylo in cow’s and goat’s 
butter and goat’s fat, whence its name, and in cocoa-nut oil ; it 
is also found among the products of the oxidation of albuminous 
matter, and of fat oils, especially of oleic acid. (Enanthole, or 
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(©nanthal, Ci4lli4 0a, when oxidised, yields this acid among 
other products. But it is best obtained from the cyanide of 
amyle or capronitryle, Cia Hii N, by boiling it with an alcoholic 
solution of potash. The caproato of potash is distilled with sul- 
phuric acid, and yields caproic acid. 

It is very inilammable ; its Sp. G. is 0*931 at 60® ; it is not 
congealed by a cold of 16'‘ F. The pure acid fumes in tho air, 
and boils at about 390® F, It is very sparingly soluble in water. 
Its taste is acid and pungent, with a sweetish after taste, and it 
has a strong acid smell, resembling that of vinegar mixed with 
that of rancid butter and that of sweat. There is no doubt that 
it is formed in tho animal body, for not only does it occur in 
butter, and, as the smell indicates, in the cutaneous transpiration, 
hut it has been detected in some urinary calculi in man. It has 
also been found in Limburg cheese, which is half putrescent, and 
is probably one of the products of putrefaction generally. 

Its salts have more of a soapy character than those of butyric or 
valerianic acid, and have the rancid smell of the acid. The 
caproate of glycerine or of lipine, or, as it is called, caproine, 
which is one of the odorous constituents of butter, has a smell 
whieh when diluted with air is pleasant, but it is easily decom- 
posed, especially in contact with albuminous matters, and the 
acid, with others analogous to it, being set free, contributes to 
give tho rancid llavour to stale butter. 

The caproate of methyle has an odour approaching that of the 
acid, hut the caproate of oxide of ethyle is a very fragrant ether, 
having the odour of melon or pine-apple in a high degree. The 
caproate of oxide of amyle has a less pleasant odour, and boils at 
about 412'\ 

Caprone, Cn ITii 0, or rather Cza ITaa Oa, is obtained by heat- 
ing caproic acid with baryta. It resembles valcreiie, but is less 
volatile. It is accompanied by a portion of the compound Cia Hia 
Oa , which is ca])raldehyde or capral. 

Caprone, acted on by nitric acid, yields a nitro-acid, namely, 

nitrovalcrianic acid, Cio | Os , II 0, 

Caproate of ammonia, and caproylamide, heated with anhy- 
drous phosphoric acid, will probably yield caiironitryhy Cia lln 
N, already mentioned as cyanide of amyle, and the best source 
of caproic acid. But it is best obtained by heating sulphamylate 
of potash with cyanide of potassium. In this process, sorao 
cyanate of oxide of amyle is also formed, so that when the mixed 
product is heated with potash, amylaraine is expelled, and 
ca])roate of potash remains behind. This is the best method of 
obtaining amylamine. 
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Kftdicals with C 14 . 

Heptyle. (Enantliyle. 

.-There can be no doubt of the existence of a radical Ci* Ilift, 
analogous to, and homologous with, methylc, &o., and which, 
being the seventh in the series, may bo called heptyle. But 
neither the radical, nor any of its compounds, are yet known 
with certainty, although some chemists have described what they 
supposed to be the hydrated oxide, or oonanthylio alcohol. It 
appears, however, that this was really the next or caprylio 
(octylic) alcohol. It is possible that the oenanthylic alcohol may 
occur, with the butylic, amylic, and caproio alcohols, or the less 
volatile part of the liquid obtained from the fermentation of the 
marc or expressed residue of the grape. There is some liquid 
present, loss volatile than caproio alcoliol, but it has not been 
obtained in sufficient quantity to purify it. AVe may expect 
some day to find the means of causing sugar to ferment so as to 
yield this alcohol as the chief product. 

Of the derived or negative radical, ocnanthyle, Cx* His, homo- 
logous with formyle, &c., we know the hydrated oxide or alde- 
hyde, and the hydrated teroxide or (enanautliylio acid. 

Hydrated oxide of cenanthyle^ Ci^ His 0, H 0 = Ci* Hx 4 Oa . 
Syn, CEnanthole, (EnanihaL This compound, the aldehyde of 
osnanthylio acid, is obtained by the distillation of castor oil. It 
is an oily liquid, of a somewhat aromatic smell. When oxidised, 
it yields oonanthylio and oaproic acids, perhaps also valerianic, 
butyric, propylic, acetic, and formic acids. Q^nantholo may 
possibly be Css Has 04= Cu His 0, Ci* Hi^s Os. 

When fused with potash, it yields oenanthylate of potash and 
hydrogen. With the alkaline bisulphites it forms crystalline 
compounds, which is a character of the aldehydes. It also forms 
a crystalline compound with ammonia, and reduces the salts of 
silver, producing a mirror-like deposit of the metal. 

When agitat^ with nitric acid at 32^, it is converted, if the 
mixture bo left iu the cold, into a beautiful crystalline solid, 
isomeric or polymeric with oenanthal, called metccnanthal. 

Gilnanthal is best obtained by acting on the liquid formed by 
distilling castor oil with bisulphite of soda. A mass of crystals 
is formed. These are purified by means of alcohol, and decom- 
posed by diluted sulphuric acid, when the oenanthal separates. 
Its density is 0*8271 at 64*^ F., and that of its gas is 4*178. It 
boils at 312® to 317®. It is oxidised by the contact of air into 
mnanthylic acid. 

Anhydrous cenanthylie acid^ Cu His Os. Formed by the 
action of oxychloride of phosphorus on cenanthylate of potash. 
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A limpid, neutral oil, of Sp. O. 0*92 at 51®. It has a rancid 
smell, probably from being converted into the hydrated acid by 
the moisture of the air. 

(Enanihylic acid, Ci4 His Oa , H 0, is obtained by the oxida- 
tion of octiauthal, and also by that of oleio acid and of albumi- 
nous matter, and oils in general by means of nitrio acid. It may 
easily be got by distilling castor oil with nitrio acid, when it distils 
over. It is an oily acid, less volatile than caproic acid, boiling 
at 298®, and its salts are fatty in aspect. It has an aromatic 
smell with some rancidity, and a burning taste. The cenanthates 
of oxides of ethyle and methyle are fragrant ethereal compounds. 
None of its other compounds and derivatives have yet been much 
examined. It is remarkable that butter, which contains the 
acids with 12, 16, and 20 eqs. of carbon, never contains the 
intermediate acids with 14, and 18 eqs. of carbon, so that oenan- 
thylic acid is not found in butter. 

G£nanthylamide^ Cu His N Oa = N Hs , Ci* His Oa , is formed 
when ammonia acts on anhydrous ccnanthylio acid, or on 
omanthylic ether. It crystallises in scales. If heated with dry 
phosphoric acid, it will probably yield mnantbylouitryle, that is, 
cyanide of caprotyle, Ci* Hia N =Cia IIis, Ca N. 

The base, corresponding to methylamine, which might be 
called heptylamino, is not yet known, but there can bo no doubt 
as to its existence. Its formula will be, of course, Ci4 Hi? N = 
NHa, CuIIi5. 

Qilnanthylic ether, or mnauthylate of oxide of ethyle, Ci« 
His 0* == C* Ha 0, Ci 4 Hia 0» , is a fragrant ether, having a 
sweetish taste, but leaving on the palate a disagreeable impres- 
sion. 

Radicals with Ci<i , 

Octyle. Capryle, 

There are under this head two radicals, which may bo called 
octyle, Ci« Hit, and oapryle, Ci« IIi», corresponding to methylo 
Ca Hs and formyle C 2 H, 

Octyle, Ci« 11 17 = Oct, is not known in the separate form, but 
will probably be formed in the action of the galvanic current on 
pclargonate of potash or on caprate of potash. 

The oxide of octyle, Ci« H17 0, has not been described, but 
exists combined with sulphuric acid, as we shall see. 

Hydrated oxide of octyle^ Ci« Hi? 0, H 0. Svif. Octylic or 
caprylic alcohol. This compound is obtained, according to Bonis, 
by distilling rioinoleio^ acid with caustio potash, or by distilling 
castor oil with the same base. It is purified by rectification. It 
is a colourless oily Hqnid, staining paper like volatile oils. 
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iiiflolubl#i||Ri^WftteiPV6olul)le in alcohol and ether. It has a pleasant 
afotnatio smell. Its Sp. O'* is 0'323 at 66* It boils at 356°. 

With^snlphurio acid it forms the snlphoctylic acid, or acid 
sulphate of ootyle, homolo{?ous with sulphovinic acid. The 
^rmida of this acid is Ci« Hi? 0, H O, 2 S Os , and with bases it 
salts of the formula Cxa Hi? 0, M 0, 2 S Os . 

Heated with excess pf sulphuric acid, octylio alcohol yields 
the carbohydrof?en, octyleno, Cio Ilm, homologous with olefiant 
gas, which is also found in the naphtha of coal tar, and in native 
naphtha, 

With nitric acid, this alcohol is oxidised, yielding pimelic, 
lipic, succinic and butyric acids, with other products. 

Chloride of octyle is formed when dry hydrochloric acid acts 
on octylio alcohol. It is a very fragrant ether. Formula Cie 
Hi? Cl. 

Bromine also forms, with the alcohol, the bromide, and 
iodine the iodide of octyle, when phosphorus is added, as in 
preparing the iodido or bromide of ethyle. They resemble the 
chloride. 

It appears from the latest experiments of Bouis, that chloride 
of octyle (which he calls chloride of caprylo, unfortunately, since 
the name capryle belongs to the radical of oaprylic acid) when 
acted on by sodium, yndds either the radical octylo, Gift Hi?, or 
caprylene, Cio Hie, which is the hydurot of caprylo, Cio His, II ; 
according to the temperature employed. 

Octylajnine, The base octylamine (erroneously caprylamine) 
will undoubtedly be formed, if sulphocaprylate of potash ho 
distilled with cyanato of potash, and the product distilled with 
caustic potash. Its formula is Ci<» IIio N = N lla , Cie Hi?, and 
it most probably exists in the distilled oil of bones, along with 
the other bases of the same series. 

But Bouis has obtained this base by Uofmann^s process of 
heating iodido of octyle with an alcoholic solution of ammo- 
nia in a tube hermetically sealed. There is formed a crystalline 
iodido of octylium, N Ha, Cie Hi?, H -f I, (or liydriodato of 
octylamine) which, decomposed by potash, 3 ''ield 8 the new base, 
as a liquid, lighter than water, colourless, limpid, >vith an 
ammoniaeal odour, recalling that of mushrooms. It boils betweeu 
341° and 347° F. It forms salts with acids, and is a strong 
b^se. 

When iodido of ethyle acts on octylamine, there is formed the 
hydriodate of a new base, ethyloctylamine, Cio IIis (C* Ho ) N, 
H I. In this base, one of the two remaining atoms of the 
hydrogen of ammonia, the third having been replaced by octyle, 
is replaced by ethyle, so that its rational formula is N H, Ae, 
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Oct, and it is* an imide base, analogous to Otbylometbylamine, 
NH, MeAe. 

Cainxjhy Cio Hia. Of this, the derived negative radical, we 
know the hydrated oxide, the acid, and the hyduret. 

Hydrated Oxide of Caprylcy Cm His 0, H 0. Stn. Caprylic 
Aldehyde, Caprylal, This compound is little known, but is 
contained in the product of the action of heat on eaprylate of 
baryta. 

Anhydrous Caprylic Acidy CieHisOs, is formed when oxy- 
chloride of phosphorus acts on eaprylate of baryta. It is a 
limpid mobile oil, feeling fatty to the touch, of an offensive nau- 
seous smell, especially when it is converted by the moisture of 
the air into the hydrated acid. It boils at 536* F. 

Hydrated Caprxjlic Acidy Cio Hio Os , H 0 = Cio Hio 0*. This 
acid occurs combined with oxide of lipylc, in butter, the 
flavour of which depends in part on this compound. It is also 
obtained from the oil of coco, and is among the volatile products 
of the oxidation of many organic substances, especially oils, by 
nitric acid and other oxidising agents. It is an oily liquid, 
having a rancid odour of sweat, wdiich is especially strong when 
it is warmed. It congeals at oO-*, and the crystals do not melt 
till near 

Its salts have a good deal of the character of soaps, and are 
insoluble in water, with the exception of those of the alkalies 
and alkaline earths. 

Caprylate of baryta, when heated, yields caprylone, homologous 
with acetone, the formula of which is Cso Hso O 2 . At the same 
time, caprylal, or the caprylic aldehyde, seems to bo formed. 


Radicals with C18 . 

Nonyle. Pelargyle, 

There can be no doubt of tho existence of two series of com- 
pounds with 18 cqs. of carbon, one corresponding to the deriva- 
tions of ethyle, and in which wo should suppose the radical Cis 
Ilig , or nonyle ; the other corresponding to those of acetyle, in 
which the radical is supposed to be Cis H 17 , or pelargyle. As yet, 
no compounds of tho nonylio series ore known, although we may 
expect nonylio alcohol soon to be discovered. Of the pelargylio 
series we know the hyduret and the acid. 

Anhydrous Pelargonic Acidy Hi? Os. Formed when oxy- 
chloride of phosphorus acts on pelargonate of baryta. It is an 
oil, lighter than water, of a rancid smell, which becomes aromatic 
when the acid is placed in boiling water. At 32® it congeals. 

T 
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Hifdraied Pelarffomc Acid^ Cis Hit Os, HO. This acid was 
oWrved in the volatile oil pf Pelargonium roaeum^ but may 
be obtained more easily by acting on the oil of rue, lluta graveohns^ 
with its volume of nitrio acid, such as is made by mixing equal 
volumes of strong acid and water. It is also found among the 
volatile products of the oxidation of oils and fats by nitrio acid. 
It i's a oolourless acid oil, of an odour resembling that of butyric 
acid, easily solidified by cold, sparingly soluble in water, vei*y 
soluble in alcohol and ether. Perohlorido of phosphorus attacks 
it violently, and converts it into oxycliloride of pelargylo, 

c,8 ni,2i j. 

It is supposed by some that the o^nanthic acid of Liebig and 
Pelouze, which is not identical with the mnanthylic acid obtained 
from castor oil, is pclargonio acid. lu that caso the aiuiuthic 
ether of wine would bo pelargonic ether. 

The salts of this acid roseinhlc those of the analogous acids. 
That of baryta is less soluble than the valerate and amanthylate, 
but more soluble than, tbo rutate (caprate, 8pe below). 

Tbe pelargonatc of ethylo is formed when liydrochloric acid 
gas is passed through a solution of pelargonic acid iu alcohol. It 
is a colourless oil, boiling at about 240'\ It has a peculiar, stupi- 
fying, vinous odour, aud seems to bo in some instances the 
oananthio ether of wine, which, in other wines, appears to be 
cenanthic, or perhaps cenanihylic ether. No doubt pelargonic 
and mnanthylic ethers are very similar in properties, being con- 
tiguous members of a homologous series. 

Pelargonic acid forms with deutoxido of nitrogen, a new 
acid, Ci« Hi7 Os, 2 N ()», HO, which is an oily liquid, of an 
odour (piite different from that of pelargonic acid. It forms salts 
with bases, which crystallise. 

Cxj^-chloride of pelargyle, already noticed, is an oily liquid, 
heavier than water, of a suffocating odour if fuming in the air. 
^ ith alcohol it forms pelargonatc of ethyle. 

PeUirgone^ C.s4 IIm O 2 , analogous to acetone, is formed when 
pelargonatc of baryta is heated. 

Hyduret of Pelargyle y Cis Hia = Cis Hi? H, Syn. Nonylcne^ is 
obtained by the distillation of hydroleic or metoleio acids. It is a 
colourless oil, insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and ether. It 
has a penetrating odour, and boils at 240°. The density of its 
gas is 4"488. It is homologous with the hyduret of ethylo or 
oletiant gas, and, like it, is acted on by chlorine, forming tbo 
compound, Cis Hn Cl, HCl, homologous with the oil of olefiant 
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Radicals with Cso . 

Capryle, or Rutylo. 

Hero also two series of compounds undoubtedly exist, corre- 
sponding to the ethylic and acotylic series; but as >X‘t no com- 
pounds of the former, which may be called the dccatylic series, 
are known. Of the latter, the aldehyde and the acid are well 
known. 

Hydrated Oxide of Rutyle (capryde), Cso ITio 0, 11 0= Cso Hso 
Os . This aldehyde is found as the principal constituent of the 
volatile oil of rue, Ituta yraveolens. It is purified by rectification, 
and is then an oily liquid of a strong disagreeable odour, boiling 
at 4‘hV' F. The density of its gas is Like the otlior 

aldehydes, it forms crystalline compounds with ammonia and 
with the bisulphites of the alkalies, and reduces the ammoniacal 
nitrate of silver, yielding a mirror-like deposit of silver. By 
nitric acid it is oxidised into the corresponding acid. 

Like other aldehydes, rutylic aldchj^de presents isomeric or poly- 
meric modifioatioiis. When the purified oil of rue is dissolved in 
thrice its volume of alcohol, and saturated with hydrochloric acid 
gas, a brown, fuming ma.ss is obtained. After distilling off the more 
volatile parts, water is added to the residue, which separates an 
oil, having a fragrant odour quite difieivnt from that of the 
rutylic aldehyde. On standing, it solidilies fit a temperature at 
wdiich the oil of rue is still quite liquid, and the crystals melt at 
This substance has exactly the same composition in 100 
parts as rutylic aldehyde or purified oil of rue. 

The stcaroptene, or solid esscuco of mint, has also the same 
composition, but dificrent properties. 

Hydrated Rutylic Acid (capric acid), C 20 lliu Oa , H 0 = C 20 
II 20 0*. This acid was first found by Chevreul in small quantity 
ill butter, and especially in the butter and fat of the goat, along 
with caproic, caprylic, and butyric acids, lienee it was named 
capric acid, from caper a goat. But as both caproic and caprylic 
acids are thus named, it is better, to avoid confusion, to call this 
one rutylic acid, and its radical rutyle, and the more so, as the 
acid is best obtained by oxidising the oil of rue or rutylic alde- 
hyde. In butter, and those fats where it occurs, it is combined 
with oxide of glyceryle or lipyle, forming, like the other oily and 
fat acids, a neutral oil, rutylino or rutylate of glycerine (lipine), 
which is one of the substances giving to the fat of the goat its 
peculiar strong odour. 

The rutylic acid is also found in the oil of grain, along with 

T 2 
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Amjllc and but^Iio (probably also propylic) alcohol^ and marifaric 
Jt ia one of the volatile productu of the oxidation of oils, 
eepeetally oily aoids by nitrio acid ; and it occurs in the oil or iat 
of ooeoi in the same form as in butter and goats’ fat. 

It is a crystalline solid at the ordinary temperature, being the 
first of the formylio series of acids which is so, though pelargonic 
acid is easily frozen. It melts at about 85^; is insoluble in cold 
water, soluble in alcohol and ether. Boiling water dissolves a 
little, and deposits it on cooling in crystals. 

The rutylates have a soapy character, and many of them arc 
insoluble in water. 

jRuh/Iate of ethyle^ C4 0 , CaoITi&Od = Cafcll'ivOi. Syn. 
Butylie JRther. Cajpric Ether, Tliis is formed when hydrochloric 
acid gas is passed through an alcoholic solution of the acid. It 
is an oily volatile liquid, of a very agreeable odour of fruits. Tt^ 
density is 0‘862. By ammonia in exce^is it is con^ erted into 
Butylamide, NII 2 , Cis O 9 = Oim Hai IsOi . It is a (‘rystalline 
substance. Probably, if heated with anliydrous phosphoric acid 
it will yield Ilutylonitryle, that is, cyanide of nonylc, (*20 11 iw N 
= C 18 Hid , C 2 N, 

Eutylio acid is interesting, as the first truly fatty acid of the 
series (Cn Hn )2 0+. Yet, although solid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, it is perfectly analogous to tho acids of this st*rics hitherto 
described. In these, from formic to capric acid, the boiling 
point has steadily risen as we rose in tho sonic, while tho 
melting point has also risen in the same way. The oily character 
first appears in propylic acid, Ca, and the acids with Cs to 
Cio are more and more oily as wc go on. Pelargonic acid, 
Cis , although a liquid, is easily congealed by a moderate degree 
of cold, and capric acid requires a heat of 80“ to melt it. All 
the acids above C 20 are likewise fatty acids, and their melting 
point rises with the amount of carbon. It is said that, in this 
series, the boiling point rises 19® C, or 66*5" F, for each addition 
of Ca Ha , but wo do not yet know exactly how many degrees the 
melting point rises at each step. This uncertainty depends, 
perhaps, on the existence of isomeric acids, with different melting 
points : but, however this may be, the melting point rises as we 
rise in the scale. 

Of the members of tho two series of radicals, containing more 
than 20 eqs. of carbon, we know only tho acids of the series 
(Ca Ha )a -f* 0* , Save in a few instances in wliioh one or two other 
qpmpounds, belonging to tho series of the alcohols and ethers, 
are also known. We shall, therefore, merely give a brief cata- 
logue of the remaining acids, adding, in those cases, what is 
known of the other compounds. 
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C 2!i , Martf antic Acid, C22 Hai Os , H 0 = Caa Haa O-i . This 
is a crystalline fatty acid, less fusible than the last. It is ob- 
tained from castor oil, in which it is combined with oxide of 
glyceryle or lipyle, by saponification. Its alkaline sjilts are true 
soaps. It is now considered doubtful whether this acid have the 
composition here given. 

Cai . Laurostearic Acid, C 24 , Haa Os, H 0 = C21. Ha4i 0* , A 
crystalline fatty acid, obtained by saponification from the fat of 
the berries of Lauruc nohilia. Forms soaps with the alkalies, 
and a fragrant ether with oxide of ethyle. 

C 20 . Cocinic Acid, Caa H 25 Os , H 0 = Caa Ilaa 0* . Like the 
preceding, but less fusible. It is found in the fat of the cocoa 
nut, combined with oxido of glyceryle. Cocinate of oxide of 
ethyle is a liquid, with a very strong fragrance of apples. 

C 28 . Myristic Acid, Caa Ha? Oa , H O = Caa Has O* . A crys- 
talline fatty acid, found in the fat of the seeds of Myristica 
moBchata, or nutmeg. It melts at 118^. Its compound with 
oxide of lipylo is the chief ingredient of the fat of nutmeg. The 
myristate of oxido of ethyle is an oily liquid, 

CfM). Benic Acid, Cao Ha 9 Oa, II 0 == Cao Hao 0 *. Found by 
Walter in a certain variety of oil of Ben or Behen. It resembles 
the preceding, but melts at 125'^, The same acid is said to exist, 
in small quantity, in spermaceti: and the acid of the oil of 
SfUUngia svhlfera, or stillistearic acid, appears to have the same 
formula. 


Eadicals with C32 . 

Cetyle Caa ILa, and Palnutyle Caa Hsi . 

These radicals both form a good many compounds, some of 
which arc very abundant in nature. 

Cetyle, Caa H 33 == Ct, has not been described in the separate 
state, hut will certainly prove to be a solid, crystalline, fusible, 
and volatile, being homologous with ethyle, amyle, &o. 

Oxide of Cetyle, Csa Haa 0, homologous with oxido of ethyle, 
is obtained when iodide of cetyle is aoted on by tho oxide of 

cetyle and sodium, | 0 ^ ^ 1 + 2 Csa Hss 0. 

It forms brilliant scales, insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether, melting at 131®, boiling at 572®, 

Hydrated Oxide of Cetyle, Csa Hss 0, H 0. Syn. Cetylic 
Alcohol, Ethal. This alcohol is obtained from cetino or purified 
spermaceti, which is composed of palmitic acid (sec below) and 
oxide of cetyle. The cotine is saponified by boiling with an 
alcoholic solution of potash, when palmitate of potash and 
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hydrated oxide of cetylo are formed. The palmitic acid is 
precipitated by means of chloride of barium, as paluiitate of 
baryta; the precipitate, to which the new alcohol adheres, is acted 
on by alcohol which dissolves the othal. It is puriiied by solution 
in ether, 

Ethal, or cetylic alcohol, is a white waxy solid, which crystal- 
lises from its solution in alcohol or ether in shining scales. It melts 
at 112'^, and may he distilled unchanged. It even passes over 
with Hie %'apour of water. It is tasteless and inodorous, insoluble 
in water, soluble in alcohol and ether. It is in all respects 
homologous with alcohol, forming, with sulphuric acid, an acid 
sulphate, sulphocetylic acid ; and the salts of this acid correspond 
to the sulphovinates. 

Chloride of Cetyh^ C.hs TTss Cl, is formed by the action of per- 
chloride of phosphorus on cetylic alcohol. It is an oily lif^uid, 
lighter than water. 

Bromide of Cetyle^ formed hy the action of bromine and phos- 
phorus on cetylic alcohol, is a fusible solid. Formula Csa Br. 

Iodide of Cetyle^ C^a Hsa I, formed in the same way as the 
bromide, is also a crystallisable, fusible solid. With dry am- 
monia it yields tricetylamine. 

Oxide of Cetyle and Sodiumy | 0 formed when so- 

dium acts on cetylic alcohol. It is a solid body, melting at 
230 ^ 


Csa ITaa \ 

Tricetylamine y Caa H33 [ or N Cta , homologous with am- 

Csa Has j 


H 

monia, N H 
H 


or N , is obtained by the action of dry ammonia 


on fused iodide of cetyle. It dissolves in hot alcohol, and on 
cooling crystallises in acicular crystals, fusible at 103 ’. It is a 
base, though not a powerful one, and some of its salts crystal- 
lise. Its empirical formula is C90 II90 N, and, notwithstanding 
the prodigious difference between this and the formula of ammonia, 
N Ha, it yet possesses all the essential characters of a base 
homologous with ammonia, being volatile, though solid at 
ordinary temperatures, and apt to be partially destrojTd by the 
heat required to distil it ; it oombinos with bases, forming salts, 
and yields a double salt with chloride of platinum, corresponding 
to that formed by ammonia. All this is explained hy thti rational 
formula, N Cts, for this is the type of ammonia, N Ha, and 
tricetylamine is exactly parallel to trimethylamine, N Mes . The 
bases with only 1 and 2 eqs, of cetylo axe not yet known, but 
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will certainly be more analogous to ammonia than this one, just 
as metliylamiue, N | is liker to ammonia than dimethylamino 

N I or trimethylamine, N Mes; so like indeed, as not to be 
easily distinguished from if. The formula) of these bases will be, 
C»» Has N = N I and Cm Hot N= N | . 

Sulphuret of CetyUy Ca 2 Has S, is formed when an alcoholic 
solution of protosulpliuret of potassium acts on chloride of cctyle. 
It is a crystalline solid, fusible at 137” F, very .soluble in ether. 

Sulphhydrata of Cetyky Caa Has 8, II 8. 8 yn. Cetylic Mer- 
captan is formed as tlie sulphuret, using sulphhydrate of potas- 
sium, K 8, 11 8, and chloride of cetyle. It is a crystalline solid, 
melting at 113\ Its alcoholic solution causes, after a time, 
precipitates in solutions of silver and mercury. 

ralmitylcy C 32 ILu = PI, is not yet known in the uncombined 
state. 

Hydrated Oxide of Palmiiyle^ 0a2 Hai 0, H 0 = (\'ia H 32 O 2 . 
Syn. Palmitic aldehyde, Cetylic aldehyde. It is obtained by 
oxidising cetylic alcohol, as aldehyde is from alcohol. It is a 
solid, melting at 216 ’ F. It is but little known as yet. 

Hydrated Palmitic Acid^ C 32 llai O 3 , H 0 = Csa Ha 2 0*. Syn, 
Cetylic Acid. lUhalic Acid, This acid is very abundant in 
nature. Combined with glycerine, in the form of a neutral fat, 
called palmitine, it is the cliief ingredient in palm oil. Com- 
bined with oxide of cetyle, it forms cetine, the principal consti- 
tuent of spermaceti. In bees^ wax it occurs, combined with 
oxide of myricylo (see below), as myriciiie, that part of purilied 
wax which boiling alcohol does not dissolve. It is found also 
in butter and in human fat as palmitine, mixed however with 
other neutral fats. 

It may be formed artificially by heating with caustic potash 
either cetylic alcohol or oleic acid (sec below). 

In palm oil, when long kept, the palmitine is more or less 
decomposed, the palmitic acid and the glycerine being both set 
free, it is best obtained by saponifying palm oil with oaiistio 
soda, and decomposing the soap with hydrochloric or tartaric 
acid. The fatty acid mass which separates, is dissolved in hot 
alcohol, which, on cooling, deposits crystals of palmitic acid, the 
oleic acid of the palm oil remaining dissolved. By pressing the 
crj'stals in bibulous paper, and repeating the process of crystaljj.- 
sation with fresh alcohol, the acid is obtained pure ; which is 
known by its melting at 143 ’5® F. The melted acid, in cooling, 
forms a mass of crystalline scales* It is insoluble in water, very 
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soluble in alcohol and ether. When cautiously heated, it may 
be volatilised without residue and unchanged. 

The palmitates of the alkalies are re^ar soaps. The other 
palmitates are insoluble. The characters of a fatty acid, and 
those of soaps in its salts with potash and soda, are perfectly 
seen in palmitic acid ; and yet it is perfectly homologous with 
acetic acid, in which none of these characters appear. It is acid, 
volatile, and in aH its chemical relations runs parallel with 
acetic acid. The general formula of the palmitates is Caa Hsi 
O 3 , MO. 

Palmitate of ethyle, or palmitic ether, is a solid, fusible at 70^ 
F. and the palmitate of amyle is similar. 

Palmitate of Cetyle is cetinc, the pure solid crj^stalline mass of 
spermaceti. It forms beautiful silvery scales, fusible at 112'^, 
and at 684® it volatilises unchanged. Its formula is Csa H 33 0, 
Csa Ihi O 3 = Cm Um O 4 = Ct O, PI O 3 . 

It was for some time supposed, that the palmitic acid of 
spermaceti differed from that of palm oil. But it has been 
proved, not only that these two are identical, but tliat the same 
acid occurs in human fat, butter, wax, and other fatty bodies, 
so that it is one of the most important fatty acids. 

Palmitate of Myrioyle^ Cso Hsi 0, Cm Hsi O 3 Coa Iloa , is 
the part of wax insoluble in hot alcohol. It melts at when 
quit© pure. 

Hyduret of Palmityle^ Caa ILi, 11 = Caa II 32 . SvK. Cefy-- 
le7i(\ Cetejie, Palmitene, Is homologous with olefiant gas, 
and is obtained by heating cetyl ic alcohol with anhydrous phos- 
phoric acid. It is an oily liquid, boiling at 627® F. The dciihity 
of its gas is 8*007. It is insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol, 
ether, &o., and burns with a pure white llarae. It is formed 
also when cetinc is distilled. 

From the heavy or sweet oil of wine when acted on by water, 
there separates a liquid, the light oil of wino, which seems to bo 
palmitine, boiling at the same point. In the cold it yields 
crystals of the same composition. 

Pahnitone^ Cea Hea Oa, is homologous with acetone. It is 
formed when palmitic acid is heated with excess of lime. It is 
a crystalline solid, easily fusible. 

Kadicals with • 

Of tliis series, we know only compounds of the negative radical 
Cm Hsft , those of the positive radical Cai. Hso being as yet undis- 
covered. 

Maryaric Acid, Cm H 33 Os, HO = Ch HatO*. This acid 
ib one of the most abundant and important of the fatty acids. 
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Combined with glycerine, as margarine^ it occurs in many fats, i^ 
human fat, goose fat, butter, and some other animal fats, and in 
vegetable fats, such as olive oil# The acid may be extracted 
from soap made of these fats, but as it is mixed with much oleic 
acid, it is hotter to prepare it by distilling either tallow or crude 
stearic acid. In the latter case, the product is well squeezed and 
purified by solution in alcohol, and crystallisation. If prepared 
from pure stearic acid by nitric acid, it is pure from the first. It 
belongs to the series (Cu Hu) -|- O 4 , and it is probably in conse- 
quence of its composition, that, like the other acids of that series, 
it is volatile without decomposition. 

Margaric acid is a white solid fat, of distinct acid properties, 
fusible at 140", very soluble in hot alcohol and in ether. It 
instantly combines with bases, decomposing the carbonates and 
forming perfect soaps with potash and soda. The neutral mar- 
garates of potash and soda are decomposed by the addition of 
nnich water, depositing the acid margarates in pearly scales. 
Margarate of glycerine, or margarine, is found pure in the solid 
part of human fat or of olive oil. It dissolves in hot alcohol 
and crystallises on cooling. Margarate of oxide of ethyle is a white 
fusible solid. 

The general formula of the neutral margarates is Cs4 H 33 
03,M0. 

Most chemists adopt the formula hero given for margaric 
acid, but Ileiutz contends that margaric acid is not a single acid, 
but a mixture, or rather a compound of palmitic acid (Css ) with 
stearic acid (Cao ). He states, that if margaric acid, melting at 
140 ', bo subjected to further purification, it yields palmitic acid, 
which melts at 144^. It is certainly remarkable that the melting 
point of margaric acid (C 34 ), should be low^cr than that of palmitio 
acid (Csa ) ; and it is a very frequent occurrence that a mixture or 
ooniponnd of two similar substances differing in fusibility, such as 
two metals, or tw^o fats, is more fusible than either. Heintz also 
states that, by mixing 9 or 10 parts of palmitio acid with 1 part 
of stearic acid, an acid is obtained having tho melting point and 
crystalline form of margaric acid. 

On the other hand Chevreul, who first described margaric and 
stearic aeidvS, is distinguished for his extreme accuracy, and 
certainly did not neglect tho purification of his margaric acid ; 
yet he could not obtain it, although ho endeavoured to do so, with 
a higher melting point than 140®. Many other chemists have 
confirmed liis results, and the numerous analyses of murgaiic acid 
and its salts agree well with the formula Cs 4 ils* O 4 , No doubt 
a mixture of 1 eq. of palmitic acid with 1 eq. of stearic acid would 
have the same composition, for Csa Hsa O 4 -f- Cse Uso O 4 = Cos 
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Bea Oa =52 2 (C 34 Ha* 0*). But Heintz found it necessary to use 
9 or 10 parts of palmitic to 1 of stearic acid, which must yield, ou 
analysis, a result hardly differing from that obtained with palmitic 
acid. 

The probability is, that botli facts are true, and that there 
exists an acid with tho formula Cs* Ha* 0* , homologous with 
acetic, butyric, and palmitic acids, and the others of the series ; 
this is margaric acid, which Chevreiil and others have examined. 

But as two contiguous members of a homologous series are 
always very similar, margaric acid must, and indeed docs, very 
closely resemble palmitic acid on the one side, and stearic acid on 
the other. And nothing is more likely than tho occurrence of a 
mixtui‘e of palmitic and stearic acids, both of them, as ^\oll as 
margaric acid, being abundant and widely diffused. Sueh a 
mixture must still more closely resemble margarit* acid ; anrl such 
a mixture has probably been examined by lleintz. ft is even 
probable that the same kind of fat may at one time yield mar- 
gorio acid and at another the stearic palmitic acid of Hciiilz. For 
we know that in butter, at one time wo obtain both biit}ric and 
oaproio acids, at another time neither of these, but a now acid in- 
termediate between them, which is made up of 1 c(p of each, 
Cb Ha 0* 4* Cl* Hi* 0* = C*o H*o 0» = 2 (Cio Hio ()*). This 
acid, which Lerch calls vaccinic acid, forms salts diffen^nt from 
those of butyric and caproic acids, but, when heated, it is resolved 
into these two acids. Yet this does not interfere with the 
existence of an acid of tho formula Cio llio 0^ , for that is tho for- 
mula of valerianic acid, wliich is quite distinct from butyric, 
vacoiiiic or oaproio acids. 

In like manner, stcaropalmitic acid may exist, and will bo 
analogous to vaccinic acid, and very similar to margaiic acid, 
while margaric acid also exists and corresponds to valerianic acid, 
stearic acid oorresiioncling to tho oaproio acid of the above illus- 
tration. 

Mar gar amide ^ Ca* Has N 0* zz N Ha Ca* Ha* 0* , is formed 
when dry ammoniacal gas acts on fats or oils containing margarine. 
It is a white crystalline solid, which is fusible, soluble in 
alcohol or ether, and decomposed by boiling with alkalies, yielding 
ammonia and margaric acid. 

Margarone , — ^This is a solid white crystalline body, formed 
when margaric aoid is heated with excess of lime. 

Margarine , — This is a compound of margaric acid with oxide 
of glyo^yU, which is very abundant in nature, and is indeed the 
form in which the aoid chiefly occurs. It is a neutral fat, and 
with alkalies, yields a soap of the alkali, or margarate, and glyce- 
rine or hydrated oxide of glyceryle. Its precise composition is 
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not certainly known, but we shall return to it under the head of 
neutral fats and oils which arc compounds of glycerine with fatty 
or oily acids. 


Radicals with Cso . 

Hero also no compounds of the positive radical Csc Ha? are 
known ; but the acid of the negative radical Cac Has is the well- 
known stearic acid. 

Hydrated Stearic Acid, Csa Has Oa, HOP This is, perhaps, the 
most important and most abundant of the fatty acids. It exists, in 
combination with glycerine, as in beef and mutton fat, 

and in several vegetable fats, such as the butter of cacao. To 
obtain it, mutton suet is saponified by boiling with potash, and the 
purified soap deoom|K)scd by an acid, when a mixture of stearic 
and oleic acids, the latter in small proportion, rises to the surface. 
It is strongly pressed between warm plates, so as to get rid of the 
oleic acid in great part, and it is finally purified by solution in hot 
alcohol, and crystallisation, repeated till its melting point is con- 
stant at 167^. Or the stearic acid of commerce, which is nearly 
pure, may bo purified by means of alcohol. Or again, tallow 
may be mixed with half its weight of oil of vitriol, and the 
mass melted in hot water, which removes a compound of sul- 
phuric acid with glycerine, while the stearic acid rises to the 
surface and is to bo purified as above. Finally, pure stearine, 
if saponified, and the soap acted on by an acid, yields at once pure 
stearic acid. • 

Stearic acid is a white solid, fusible at 167 ^, and on cooling 
forming brilliant white needles. It may be re<luced to powder, 
and is, like all fat acids, insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether. It burns like wax, and is used in the formation of 
improved candles. 

The stearic acid of which candles are made (called wax candles, 
and in many points a good and cheap substitute for candles of 
real wax), is made by saponifying tallow or suet with lime and 
hot water, aided by a current of steam. The saponified mass, 
consisting of soaps of lime, with excess of lime, is now stirred up 
in tho water and added to diluted sulphuric acid, and the mixture 
warmed by steam. The fatty acids are set free and rise to the 
surface as an oil, which on cooling forms a solid fat. This is 
strongly pressed in a hydraulic press to remove the liquid acid, 
oleic acid, and the cake thus obtained is again pressed bt^tw^en 
warm iron plates, to expel more of tho liquid acid. The solid 
residue is now nearly pure, if tallow or suet have alone been used; 
but if other fats, such as lard or palm oil, have been added, as is 
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often the case, the stearic acid is contaminated with marg;aric or 
palmitic acid, or both. 

Stearic acid may, if heated in small quantities, be volatilised 
unaltered, a character belonging to all the acids below it in the 
series. When heated too strongly, or in large masses, it is decom- 
posed, yielding carbohydrogens, water, &o. The product thus 
obtained was at one time supposed to be margaric acid, but it is 
only a mixture of stearic acid with carbohydrogens and water, 
possibly with some margaric or palmitic acid also. 

Stearic acid was long supposed to bo bibasio, and to have a 
formula double at least of that now given. But it is evident, from 
the perfect analogy in properties between it and palmitic and 
margaric acids, that it must belong to the series of monobasic 
volatile acids, homologous with acetic acid. 

Its neutral salts, therefore, will have the formula H35 O3 , 
M 0, and in its acid salts, the formula of the liydrated acid will 
be added to that of the neutral salt. 

Heated with anhydrous phosphoric acid, stearic acid loses 2 eqs. 
of water, and yields a waxy solid, of the formula Cse lU* Oa , not 
yet named. 

Heated with quick lime, stearic acid yields another fusible 
crystalline solid, along with liquid carbohydrogens. The solid 
product is called stearone. It forms pearly scales, fusible at 169®. 
Its composition is not accurately known, but it contains oxygen. 
Margaric acid seems to yield tho same compound. 

The neutral stearates of the alkalies are perfect soaps. They 
dissolve in from 10 to 20 parts of hot water ; the addition of a 
large quantity of water decomposes them into acid stearates 
which are deposited, and basic stearates which remain dissolved. 
For the same reason a hot solution of a neutral stearate be- 
comes gelatinous on cooling, from the separation of the acid salt. 
Acid stearate of oxide of ethyU^ St, Ae 0 -f St, IIO, and neutral 
stearate of the same base, St, Ae 0, are both white crystalline 
fusible solids ; as is likewise the stearate of oxide of methyle^ 
St, Mt 0, 

Stearine^ the chief ingredient of suet and tallow, is a stearate of 
oxide of glyceryUy but we shall mention it, with other analogous 
compounds, under glycerine. When boiled with alkalies, stearine, 
like all other fats, is saponided : that is, the stoaric acid combines 
with tho vdkiidi, forming soap, and glycerine is separated. Pure 
stearine i» ebtmned by pressing tallow between hot plates, and 
afterwai# dissolving in hot ether, which on cooling deposits the 
stearine. It hi Uko wax in appearance when it has been melted, 
and it may be powdered. It crystallises from its solution in hot 
ether in pearly scales. 
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Stearino is usually said to melt at 143*5°. But it has been 
shown by Duffy that stearine may be obtained by reiterated 
crystallisations from ether, the melting point of which is so high as 
147*5°, and that the same stearine can exist in several states, each 
with a different melting point. Thus stearine melting at 147*5°, 
if heated to 150^, will solidify at 145 5° or 146^ But if it be 
heated to 152°, it will not solidify till it cools to about 124°, and 
now it has recovered its first melting point of 147*5”, Again, that 
which has only been heated to 150®, which solidifies at 146 ®, is 
opaque and friable, instead of being translucent, and in this state 
it only melts at the high temx>crature of 151° or even 157°. 

There are thus three states of the same stearine ; one a, melting 
at 124°, another j 8 , at 147*5°, and a third 7 , at 151® ; that which 
solidifies at 124® does so rapidly ; while that which solidifies at 146® 
congeals very slowly. They differ somewhat in appearance, and 
also, to a small degree, in density. The Sp. G. of a has been found 
to be, at 60®, 0*9867 ; that of 1 * 0101 ; and that of 7 , 1*0178. 

These modifications have some analogy with the allotroxac states 
of certain elements. 

Stearate of lead is an insoluble fusible soap, or, as it is called, 
a plaster. The same is true of margarate of lead, and in general 
of the compounds of load with fat acids. 

When margarine or stearino are distilled, they yield the very 
acrid vapours of acroleine, a product derived from the glycerine 
contained in these fats ; but pure stearic and margaric acids yield 
not a trace of acroleine. Neither do they yield any sebacic acid 
among the products of their distillation, this acid being derived 
exclusively from oleic acid. 

Bassic Acid, a fatty acid found in the oil of Bassia latifoUa^ was 
supposed to be a different acid from stearic acid, when the latter 
was regarded as isomeric with margaric acid. But as we have 
now adopted for stearic acid the formula Cao H 36 0 * , which is also 
that of bassic acid, it is evident that bassic acid is simply stearic 
acid from a new source, and probably slightly modified by the 
presence of a trace of some other acid, which makes it rather more 
fusible. 

Css. Balenic Acid, Css H37 Os, H 0 = Css HssO*. This is a 
fatty acid, melting at 164°, aud is said to be found in the usual 
combination, in some forms of whale oil. 

CV), Arachidic Acid, C 40 H 50 0» , H 0 ~ C 40 Hw 0* • This 
acid is found in the usual form of a neutral glyceride, in the oil of 
A7*achia hypogcBa, or earth nut. When purified from the oleic acid 
and other acids which accompany it, it is a solid white fat, 
crystallising in brilliant scales, fusible at 167°. It is sparingly 
soluble iu cold alcohol, but very soluble in boiling absolute 
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alcohol and in ether. The araohidate of ethyle is a tough crys- 
talline substance, melting about 131^. 

C 4 a • Btkenic Acid, Cm II^i O5, H 0 = C 42 H 49 O4 — ^This acid 
was found by Yblcker in the oil of Moringa oleifera, or oil of Ben 
or Behen, as it is called, which is very similar to olive oil, and 
has ths advantage of not soon becoming rancid. Henco it is 
much used for hair oil, and is the basis of Macassar oil. The oil 
contains oxide of lipyle or glycerine, united to bchenio acid and 
one or two other fatty acids, which are obtained by saponification, 
as usual. Behenic acid is a crystalline fatty acid, melting at 171^, 
Like stcario acid, it may be powdered. Bchenio ether (^llo 0, 
C 52 Hiti O3, is a crystalline solid, melting at about 120 ®. Up to 
this point, namely Cm, the series of volatile, oily, and fatty acids, 
from formic acid to behenic acid, is complete*. Beyond tVi, two 
acids are known, and in each case the alcohol of the corresponding 
series is also known. 

Cm. Cerotic Acid, Cm 0, II 0 = Ob j IIm Ot. This 
acid was recently discovered by Brodie, as an iiigreditmt of bees- 
wax, and, what is unusual, in the free state. It may be obtained 
by dissolving wax in hot alcohol, and repeating the operation 
wdth the substance deposited on oojliiig, till its melting point 
rises to 162'^. After this it is purified by repeated crystallisa- 
tions from ether, till the melting point rises to 1 7 1"*, which is that 
of the acid. It was formerly supposed to be a neutral fat, in the 
impure state, and was called ccrine, but Broditj has proved that 
it is a volatile acid, and easily combines with bases. Its proportion 
in wax is about one-fifth of the whole. 

Chinese wax contains cerotio acid, combined with oxide of 
ceryle, yielding Cei'otine, a body homologous with formiate of 
luethyle, and others of that series. Thus : 

Formiate of Oxide of Methyle . C« Hs 0, 11 03 = C* H-i O4 

Acetate of Oxide of Ethyle . 0 * Ha 0 , l.{» Oa = 0« Hs 0* 

Valerate of Oxide ofAmylo . Cjo Hu 0 , Cio Ha 03=C2o II90 O4 
Cetylatc of Oxide of Cotyle , G32 H33 0, Osa Hai O3 = Ca* H04 0 + 

Cerotate of Oxide of Ceryle . Cm Hsb 0, C54 Hr, 3 Os = Cios Bioa O4 

When heated with potash, ccrotine yields cerotate of potash, 
and the hydrated oxide of ceryle, Cm IIbb 0, II 0 = Cm Hm Oa. 
This is the ccrio alcohol. It is a waxy crystallisable solid, melting 
at 207®, With sulphuric acid it forms a solid like wax, which is 
the sulphate of ceryle. The anhydrous oxide, or ccrio ether, 
is not known in a separate form, but the carbo-hydiogon of the 
olefiant gas series, or cereue ss= Cm Hm , has been obtained 
as a solid, wax-like body, as also a compound of sulphurio acid 
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with cerotine, Cm Hss 0, H 0, S Oa . The aldehyde of cerotic 
acid is unknown, but Brodie has obtained a substitution-product 
derived from it. The aldehyde, or oerotal, would be Cm O 2 , 

and tbo chlorine compound, chloroccrotal, is Cm. | O 2 . 

Corenc also yields with chloiine the products Coj. | , 

Cm I , Cm I . These are probably mixtures. Cerotate 

of oxide of cthyle, Ha 0, Cm IIm Os = Css Hss O 4 , is a 
fusible solid. 

CV>o. Meh'asto uicid^ C<jo IT 59 Os , H 0 = Coo Hoc O4 . When wax 
is boiled with alcohol, a portion remains insoluble. This was 
formerly called rayricine. It melts at 117“. It is easily sapo- 
nified, and yields an acid, and tho hydrate of the oxido with 
which tho acid was combined. These are separated by crystal- 
lisation from alcohol. The acid is palmitic acid, which, com- 
bined with oxide of myricyle, constitutes the chief part of 
inyricine. But when tlio hydrated oxide of myricyle Coo Hoi , or 
myricic alcohol is heated with lime and potusli, it yields hydrogen 
gas, and melissato of the base. Tho acid, which is melissic acid, 
Coo IIo 9 O 3 , 11 0 = Coo IIoo Oi , when separated, is a crystalline 
waxy substance, meltinsr at 192^. 

Hydrated Oxide of Myricyle. Sra. Melksinc. Mtdissic Alcohol, 
Coo Ffoa O 2 = Coo llfli 0, n 0. The oxide of the positive radical 
Coo ir 01 , is found in rayricine, W’hich forms about four-fifths of 
bees- wax, combined with palmitic acid. Separated as above, the 
oxido forma the hydrate, which is a waxy body, melting at 184“^. 
It is a true alcohol, and like common alcohol, it yields a carbo- 
In^lrogen, homologous with olefiant gas. This is called melene, 
and its formula is C«o This body and cereiie, Cm Hm, 

have the properties of paraffine, and it is probable that several 
others, homologous with these, have hem included under that 
name. T)ie anhydrous oxide of tho negative radical melissylc. Coo 
llfty, is not known, nor tho hj^drato of the oxide of the negative 
radical Coo H 50 , the melissic aldehyde. But Brodie obtained a 
substitutioii-produot, belonging to tlie latter, namely, ohlorouielal, 

Chl j 

It wdll bo seen that even here, at the very highest known part of 
the series, the analogy of homologous compounds prevails. We have 
cerotic and myiicic alcoliols, analogous to methylic and ethylio 
alcohols, while amylio alcohol lies nearer to the latter, and cetylio 
alcohol lies between it and tho highest ones. And for every one of 
all the known alcohols, we have the acid, while wo can trace the 
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analogy also tho series of the others, the aldehydes and the 
bases, as well as the carbo-hydrogens and other derivatives. In 
the acids \lone, however, as we have seen, is the series at all 
complete, but the fact .of the analogy continuing in the acids, 
alcohols, &o., so high as we have seen it, is sufheient to convince 
us that all the intermediate compounds, in the large table, are 
attainable. In fact, new ones are every day discovered. 

WeTiave still, however, two very remarkable series to mention, 
which have only been recognised within a short period. These 
are, the oxalic acid scries of bibasiu acids, and the oleic acid 
series of monobasic oily acids, neither of which are volatile without 
alteration. 


SEUIES OF OXALIC ACID. 

The general formula of this scries is Cn ITn — 0«, 2 H O, and 

the acids of it are bibasic. It was statc^d, under oxalic acid, that 
it was probably, from its tendency to form acid salts and 
double salts, a bibasic acid. This is now ascertained, and the 
formula of oxalic acid is conseiiuently 0* Oo , 2 II 0 = 
C4H2O8. As there are 4 eqs. of carbon, of course the anhydrous 
acid cannot here contain hydrogen, but the next member of the 
series will be Co Ha ()«, 2 HO == Cell* Os. This one, however, 
has not yet been obtained. The acids of this series are crystal- 
Usable, soluble in water, and have an acid taste. They are 
decomposed by heat, and generally yield among tlio j>roducts, 
carbonic acid, and a volatile acid of the formylic series. 

This is exactly what their general formula might lead us to 
expect ; for it will be seen, that the hydrated acids of this series 
contain the elements of a volatile acid with 2 eqs. of carbonic 
acid. Thus oxalic acid, Ct Ha Os , contains the elements of formic 
acid, Ca Ha O4 , and Ca O4 , that is, 2 eqs. of carbonic acid, 
2 (COa). Now oxalic acid, when heated, yields formic and 
carbonic acids. Oxalic acid having been already described, we 
have here only briefly to notice the other known acids of this 
series. 

We must first, however, mention, that another fact shows the 
close relation between these non-volatile bibasic acids and the 
volatile monobasic acids of the formylic scries. We have men- 
tioned that many of the latter are formed when nitric acid acts on 
oils or on any of these oily volatile acids, or on oleic acid. Now, 
along with the volatile acids thus formed, among which are acetic, 
propylio, butyric, valerianic, cai)roic, mnanthylio, caprylio and 
pelargonic acids, there are formed several acids of the oxalic 
series, which remain in the liquid after the volatile acids have 
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been distilled off. Among these are oxalic, succinic, suberic, 
lipic, adipic and pimelio acids. They would seem to be formed by 
the union of nascent carbonic acid with the nascent vol^ilo acids. 

Succinic Acid^ Cs H 4 Os , 2 H 0 =r C« Hs Os = tS 2 HO. 
This acid exists ready formed in amber, and may be obtained by 
distilling that body. But the mother liquor of tlie suberic acid, 
formed from margario acid, &c., by nitric acid, contains a large 
quantity of succinic acid, along with a little suberic acid. The 
mixture, being dried up, is acted on by ether, which dissolves the 
suberic acid, leaving the succinic acid ; it is finally purified by 
sublimation. Succinic acid is also formed from malic acid by 
fermentation, as will be hereafter explained. 

It forms regular crystals, which may be easily sublimed, but 
not without some change, for it loses water. The formula of the 
sublimed crystals is (Cs IJ4 ) + H 0 ; but by repeat(^ subli- 
mation it may bo obtained anhydrous. The first hydrate b, 2 H O, 
melts at 356®, and boils at 455®, subliming, however, slowly at 
284°. The sublimed hydrate, 2 Su -4- H 0, melts at 320®, and 
boils at 168® ; and the anhydrous acid melts at 257°, and boils 
at 482°. 

By tho action of anhydrous sulphuric acid, it yields a new acid, 
apparently Cs Ha SaOio, 4 II O, hyposulphosuccinic acid. 

The constitution of the succinates is bibasic. The most recent 
researches of Fehling, who has twice examined these salts with 
care, lead to the general formula? of Cs H* Oe , 2 M O, for tho 
neutral, and Ca II4 0«, H O, M 0 for the acid salts. The 
succinates of lead present some anomalies. Tho succinate of 
methylcy Cs H* Oe , 2 Mt 0, is a volatile crystalline solid, Sac^ 
cinate of ethyU^ Ch II4 Oe , 2 Ae 0, is an oily liquid, boiling at 
417'" F. When this compound is acted on by ammonia, it yields 
succinamidcy Cs II4 0<fc , 2 N Ha , which is succinate of ammonia, 
minus 4 eq. of water. It is a crystalline solid, having tho usual 
properties of an amide. There exists also an acid amide, or 
succmamic acid, CsHoOa, N Ha, which is acid succinate of 
aiw^ia, minus 2 eq. of water. And there is a third amido, 
succinimide, Ca IIsN 0* , which is acid succinate of ammonia, yntnus 
4 eq, of water. Suooinamio acid is only known in combination 
with oxido of silver. Succinimide is formed when ammonia acts 
on anhydrous succinic acid. It forms beautiful rhombic tabular 
crystals, very soluble in water. With aniline (phenylamine) 
succinic acid yields anilides analogous to the amides just 
mentioned. 

Succinic acid and its ethers and amides, yield substitution-pro- 
ducts with chlorine, which our limits prevent us from more fully 
describing, 

u 
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The origin of amher is very imcertain ; but it is most probably 
derived from some rosin, formerly liquid or soft. It may i)ossibly 
have arisen ftqm the slow oxidation of a fatty matter, as we see 
succinic acid formed from fats by oxidation. Amber is a clear 
brittle yellow solid, becoming electrio by friction. It is for the 
most part insoluble in all menstrua^ When heated, it yields 
succinic acid and a volatile oil, and there is left a largo proportion 
of a matter which may be called bituminous, and forms the prin- 
cipal port of the amber. 

Ziipic jicidy Cio ll6 Oo , 2 II O = Cio Hs Os . This acid is 
homologous with oxalic and succinic acids. It is found among 
the products of the oxidation of oils or oily acids by nitric acid 
along with other acids both of the oxalic and formic series. It 
is crystalline, soluble in water. Lipic acid has not been much 
studied. 

Adipic Acid^ Ci 2 Hs Oe, 2 H 0=:Cia Hio Os. This acid is 
found with the preceding ones among the products of the action 
of nitric acid on oils and oily acids. It is also crystalline, and 
soluble in water, but has not been minutely examined. Adipate 
of ethyle has a strong fragrance of rennet apples. 

Pimelic Acid, Cu Uio 0«, 2 H O = Cu H 12 Os . Found with 
the preceding acids. It appears in the form of minute ciystallino 
grains. It melts at about 237® F,, and volatilises at a higher 
temperature. It is very soluble in hot water. When heated 
with potash, hydrogen is given off, and the residue, acted on by 
sulphuric acid, yields a volatile acid, aj)parontly valerianic acid, 
or a mixture of it with others of the same scries. 

Suberic Acid, Ci« Hia Oo, 2 H 0 = Cio liii Os = Sii, 2 11 0. 
This acid is formed when cork is oxidised by nitric acid, but 
especially when nitric acid acts on stearic acid, margaric acid, oleic 
acid, and other fatty bodies. The acid solution, obtained by 
boiling stearic or margaric acid with nitric acid till it is entirely 
dissolved, is evaj)oratcd to one half, and on cooling deposits 
a large quantity of suberic acid, which is easily puriffed by 
crystallisation. 

It forms small granular crystals, fusible, when moist, at 130®, 
when dried, at 248®, volatile at a higher temperature, and sub- 
liming in the form of long noodles. It is sparingly soluble in cold 
water, very soluble in hot water, in alcohol, and other. 

The general formula of the suberates is Su, 2 M 0. The suhe^ 
rate of oxide of ethyle is prepared like the ethers of all the fatty 
acids, by passing hydrochloric acid gas through the alcoholic 
solution of the acid. When suberate of lime is distilled, it yields, 
among other oily products, a liquid boiling at 366'^, the formula of 
which is Cao lli* Oa, or Cw Ilia Oa. It is converted into suberic 
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acid by the action of the air and of nitric acid. The nature of 
this compound is not yet ascertained. 

Suberic acid gives rise to suher amide ^ Cw Hia 0* , 2 N Ha = 
Cia Hi 6 ^ila O 4 , formed when ammonia acts on suberatoof ethylo 
to suheranilide^ an analogous compound, formed by the action of 
aniline (phcnylamino) on suberic ether ; and suheranilic acid, an 
acid anilide, formed along with the preceding compound. The 
suberamic acid is not yet known. 

Sebacic Acid, C 20 Hie Oe, 2 H 0 = C 20 His Os. This, 
the next known acid of the oxalic series, and as yet the highest 
in the series, is formed in the distillation of oleic acid and 
of all oils containing that acid. It is soluble in hot water, sparingly 
soluble in cold water, and therefore w^hen the products of the 
distillation arc boiled with water, the filtered liquid deposits, on 
cooling, nearly the whole of the scbacic acid, in light feathery 
masses of crystals somewhat resembling sublimed benzoic acid. 
The presence of this acid among the products of distillation of oils 
is a sure proof and a delicate test of the presence of oleine or of 
oleic acid in the oil distilled. 

A more productive process is to heat ricinolio acid (see castor oil) 
with half its weight of caustic potash, or castor oil may be at once 
treated in the same manner. Hydrated oxide of octyle, or caprylic 
alcohol, distils over, and sebate of potash is left, 

KiciCtuUc nci<l. 8ebat. of i>ota5h. Caprylio acid. 

Can Us* Oo + 2 (K 0, H 0) =Cso Ui» 0«, 2 K 0 + C.o Uis Os + He . 

The sebate, decomposed by sulphuric acid, yields the acid in 
abimdance, 

Sebacic acid melts at 81°, and is volatilised at a higher tem]>era- 
ture. Its vapour irritates strongly the respiratory organs. When 
fused with potash, the residue yields, by the action of sulpburio 
acid, a volatile oily acid, or a mixtxire of such acids. Kitrio acid 
acts on it slowly, and converts it into succinic acid according to 
some, wdiile others allege that it yields pyrotartario acid, Cio Us Os . 
It will bo observed that pyrotartario acid has the same formula os 
lipic acid, and as it is also bibasic, it may really be identical w'ith 
lipio acid, or they may only be isomeric. But it is easy to see how 
nitric acid should form both lipio, or pyrotartario and succinic 
acids from sebaoio acid, just as it forms from margario or caprio 
acid, volatile acids of the same series, lower in the scale, by 
removing part of the carbon. 

The sebates are either neutral Cao Hw Oo, 2 MO, or acid, 

C2oHia Ofl, HO, MO. 

Bcbate of ethyle, or scbacic ether, Cao Hia Oa , 2 Ao 0, is a 
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volatile ether, which has a strong and pleasant fragrance of 
pine apple. 

When sebaoic ether is acted on by ammonia, it yields sehamidc 
Csa Hao , which is neutral sebate of ammonia, mmus 4 ec|. of 
water ; and sebamio acid, Oao Hi» N Os , which is acid sebate of 
ammonia minus 2 eq. of water. These compounds have the 
reactions of amides* 

We have now mentioned all the known acids of the oxalic 
series, and it will bo seen by the following table, that they 
correspond each to a volatile acid of the formyl ic series, containing 
2 eq. of carbon less. 

Thus we see that if we add to the acids of the formylic series 
2 eq. of carbonic acid, we have the formula of the aci<ls of tho 
oxalic series. 


Monoboaic VoUtile Aci<ia. Bibsisic Acid*. 

Formic Acid Ca H* O 4 + 2 C Oa = C* Ha Oa Oxalic Acid 

Aoetio Acid 0* 04 + 2 0 02 = Co H 4 0« Unknown 

Propylic Acid Co Ho 04 + 2 002 = 0 * Ha O* Succinic Acid 

Butyric Acid C, H, 0. + 2 C 0. = H, 0. ^eid } 

Valerianic Acid Cu> IIu» O 4 + 2 C 02 = Ci* Hio 0* Adipic Acid 

'^Caproic Acid O 12 Hia Oi + 2 0 02 = 0i4 H 12 Os Fiinclic Acid 

(Enjmthylic Acid 0i4 H»4 O 4 + 2 0 02 = 0io Hu Os Suberic Acid 

Caprylic Acid Cio Hia 0* + 2 0 Oa= Cj* Hm Os Unknown 

Pehrgouic Acid Ci« IL* 0* + 2 0 0« = C 2 u Hi* 0» Sebacic Acid. 

It cannot be doubted that the bibasio acids, corresponding to 
acetic and ffinuatliylio acids, as well as others higher iu the scale, 
will in time bo discovered. AVo have already pointed out that 
pyrotartaric aeid is either isomeric or identical with lipio acid, and 
an add produced by the action of nitric acid on rhodeorctic aoid 
(a body formed by the action of bases on the rcsiu of jalap), which 
has been called ipomie acid, is isomeric at least, and probably 
identical, with sebacic aoid. Oxolio aoid, as is well known, occurs 
fkeqoisotly in nature. 


OLICIC ACID 9>:RTfiS. 

Gi-neral formula C.H.-.O., orC«n. -=0., H 0. 

Of this series a few adds arc known. They all contain 2 cqs. of 

carbon = C. h! o! iXmod 

ot iwroleine (See under jjlyMrine), by 
S AcryUc add is a Umpid liquid, of a pungent but 
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agreeable acid odour, not unlike that of acetic acid. It is miscible 
with water in all proportions, and boils at a temperature above 
212°. Its' salts are monobasic, and resemble the acetates and 
formiates. The acrylate of silver detonates when heated. Acrylic 
acid is easily oxidised and decomposed. Acrylic ether is not 
known in a state of purity, but appears to have the odour and 
taste of radish. 

Angelic Acidy Cio H? Os, HO, is found in the root of angelica 
and of other umbelliferm. It is extracted by water, then com- 
bined with potash, evaporated to expel volatile oils, and the residue 
distilled with sulphuric acid and water. At first, acetic and 
valerianic acids pass over, then angelic acid, which condenses in 
the neck of the retort. 'Water is added to the residue, and the 
distillation continued as long as any angelic acid passes over with 
the water. 

The acid may also be obtained by the action of caustic potash 
on oil of camomile, taking care to avoid too strong a heat, as the 
acid is itself decomposed by potash. 

It forma lino crystals, fusible at 113* F,, boiling at 374®. 
Heated with potash, it yields acetate and propylate of potash, 
and hydrogen gas. 

Moringic Acidy CsoIHtOs, H 0 == Cso II 28 O 4 . This acid 
occurs, along with beuic, behenic, and margaric acids, in the oil 
of ben, which is that of the fruit of Moringa nux hcheny or M» 
oleifera. It is a li(iuid, and slightly acid, very soluble in alcohol. 
At 32^* it solidifies. It is but little known. 

Oleic Acidy Csa Han O3 , H 0 = Caa Hs^ Oi . This is the most im- 
portant and abundant acid of the series named from it. It occurs 
in almost all the animal and vegetable oils which are not drying 
oils, in the form of oleine, (a compound of the acid with glycerine)* 
as their chief constituent, and in almost all similar vegetable fats 
in smaller proportion. 

It is best obtained pure from almond oil, which is saponified 
by potash, the soap decomposed by an acid, and the mixed acids 
tluis obtained are digested with half their weight of oxide of lead, 
with which they all combine. Ether now dissolves the acid oleate 
of load, leaving the margarate or stearate of lead undissolved. 
Hydrochloric acid is added to the clear solution, and the oleic 
acid dissolves in the ether, while chloride of lead is dex^osited. 
The ether being distilled off, the acid is left, but is still coloured. 
By exposure to cold, the pure acid crystallises, and is exi)ressod 
in the cold. Or the coloured acid is converted into oleate of 
bai’yta, which is purified by means of alcohol, and the pure salt 
decomposed by an acid. 

Pure oleic acid is liquid above 57^^ F., colourless, congealing in 
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cold weather. When melted, it does not solidify till cooled to 40® ; 
when solid, it does not melt till warmed to 57®. It rapidly absorbs 
oxygen from tho air and becomes brown. 

It is decomposed by heat, which is tho case with all the acids 
of this series at all high in the scale. Among the products are 
acetic, caprylic, and caprio acids, probably others of that series, 
but chiefly sebacic acid, the presence of which in the matter 
obtained by distilling any oil, is a sure test of the presence of 
oleine in that oil. 

By contact with nitrons acid oleic acid is converted into elaidtc 
acidy which is isomeric with it. 

When fused with caustic potash, oleic acid is resolved into 
acetic and palmitic acids and hydrogen gas, 

Oleio Acid. Palmitato of Potoah. Acetate of Potash. 

CMHa*04 + 2 (K 0, H 0)=:C3flIl3i O 3 , K 0 + C* H 3 Cb, K O + Ih. 


Oleic acid, mixed with a good deal of margaric or stearic acid, 
is produced in large quantity in tho manufacture of stearic acid 
for candles. This impure oleic acid is the liquid part expressed 
from the mass of oily acids which is formed when tallow suet or 
lard is saponified by lime and the soap decomposed by snlphurio 
ncid. It may be purified as above directed ; but in its impure 
state it is much used in making soap.s. 

When boiled with nitric acid, oleic acid yields many acids both 
of tlie for my lie and oleio series, all of course lovv'er in the scale 
than itself, Huccinic and suberic acids are especially abundant 
in this process. 

The oleates have the characters of soaps or plasters, according 
as they are soluble or insoluble in water. Oleato of potash is a soft 
soap, and is the chief ingredient of Naples soap. Olcate of soda, 
like soda soaps in general, is hard. Oleate of lead is an excellent 
plaster, being very fusible and adhesive, Oleate of cthyle is 
an oily liquid. 

Sulphuric acid, when it acts on oils, forms an acid, sulpholeio 
acid, along with a sulphomargario acid. These acids arc not fully 
known. The former is said, by contact with Avater, to yield 
metoleio acid, and when boiled, to form another acid, called 
hydroleic acid. Tho composition of these acids is not ascer- 
tained. 

Elaidic Acid, This acid, as already stated, is isomeric with 
oleic acid, and is formed from it by contact with nitrous or 
hyponitrous acid. It is solid, fusible at 113“ F. For this 
reason, oleic acid is solidified by contact with nitrous acid ; and 
oleine, or oils containing oleine, aro also rapidly solidified by 
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contact with nitrous acid, or with a solution of nitrate of mercury, 
M'hich yields nitrous acid. Elaidio acid may bo dislilled 
unaltered. 

Oleine, the licjuid principle of most natural oils and fats, and 
elaidine, into which it is converted by nitrous acid, are compounds 
of the acids with glycerine. 

Oleic Acid of drying oi7s. Linoleic Acid, This acid, which 
occurs, combined with glycerine, in linseed oil, walnut oil, and 
the other drying oils, is diflFerent from oleic acid, though resem- 
bling it in external properties. It has been said to be C*<i H30 Oe , 
but this is highly doubtful. 

The acid itself, and its glyccyide or linoleino, attract oxygen 
from the air, and dry up into a resinous mass. Hence their uso 
in painting. 

Dceylinic Acid^ Css llae 04=C38 Hss Os, HO, is formed in the 
oil of Jlialcena rostrata^ where it is combined, according to 
Scharling, not with glycerine, but with the oxide of the radical 
C24, H2e, which may be called dodecatyle, homologous with ethyle. 
When this oil is saponified, there are obtained the acid, which is 
oily, licjuid at 62'’, congealing several degrees above 32® ; and the 
hydrated oxide of dodecatyle, or dodecatylic alcohol, C21. H25 0, 
H0=C24ll2« O2. 

JErucic Acidy or JBrassic Acid, C44 II42 0*= Cw Hu O3, H 0, 
This acid is found in the fat oil of mustard, obtained by expressing 
the seeds, also in the oil of colza, which is obtained from the 
seeds of another cruciferous plant, Brassica camjyestris oleifera* 
It is solid, melts about 90® F., and crystallises in needles from its 
alcoholic solution. The oil contains another acid, which is liquid 
at the ordinary temperature, but is dificrent from oleic acid ; 
most probably an acid of the oleic series. It is very probable 
that these acids, or others homologous with them, may be found 
in the seeds of other crucifcrac. 

Let us brietiy recapitulate the different classes of compounds 
treated of in this section, and represented in the table. This 
will best be done in a tabular form, and the reader will boar in 
mind that the vertical list here given corresponds to the hori- 
zontal line of the table of homologous compounds, which is only 
a selection from it, and that each number hero given is the 
starting-point of a series of homologous compounds, the formula) 
of which are obtained by simply adding Ca Ha successively to the 
formul© of the methyle compounds, here taken as the lowest in 
the series. 

Now, when it is considered that all the above compounds, 
are known in the methyle and formylo scries, and all in that of 
ethyle and acetyle ; tliat each of these 39 compounds is the 
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starting-point of a homologous series, like that of the fatty and 
oily acids, No. 29, whioh have been described ; and that several 
of the numbers, namely, Nos. 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
25, and 35 being bases, combine with all acids, and that each salt 
thus formed is also the starting-point of a similar series ; that 
the bodies under Nos. 13 (of whioh there are several, such as 
oxalovinic, tartrovinic, phosphovinic, and carbovinic acids, not 
mentioned in the table) and 20, being acid, combine with all 
bases, and that each salt thus formed is the starting-point of a 
new homologous series ; that the radicals and bases, from No. 14 
to No. 22, all admit of substitution of one radical for another, 
yielding now bases, and consequently new salts ad injinitum ; 
and iinally, that probably every compound in the table admits of 
the substitution of chlorine, bromine, iodine, and nitrous acid for 
part of its hydrogen, thus yielding other inexhaustible series of 
new compounds, it will be seen, that even this formidable list, 
and the largo table, are nothing more than short extracts from the 
real list of possible and probable compounds, producible by art, 
besides the infinite variety of nature. And yet, bearing in mind 
the laws of homologous compounds, and of substitutions, the 
whole of this immense mass of formulce become easily intelligible, 
insomuch that with a knowledge of one such series as has just 
been partially exemplified, any one may construct for himself a 
table including all, which, however, if printed at full length, even 
in the abbreviated shape of formulie, would fill a volume. And 
all this refers only to the compounds connected with, or derived 
from, one series of radicals, that of methyle and ethylo. Nature, 
however, uses not only these, but many others, as yet less known 
to us, to produce her organised products. Wo trust that the study 
of this section will enable the student to grasp the principle, and 
to see his way through the seeming chaos of organic chemistry. 

Of those radicals which do not belong to the series of ethyle 
and methyle (the best known), those most interesting are phenylo, 
Ci 2 n 6 , and its homologues, as given in the table, p. 141, with 
some of their derivatives. As these may all be derived from the 
oil of tar, we shall describe them and their derivatives under 
that head. Wo shall then see that these radicals agree with 
those of the methyle series in replacing hydrogen in ammonia, 
and in giving rise to a large number of bases and otlicr interesting 
products. 

Before quitting the subject of the radicals of the methyle and 
ethyle series, Cu Hu -f i , and their derivatives, it must bo men- 
tioned that different views have been taken of these compounds, 
besides that here adopted. Some consider alcohol and ether to 
be compounds of C* H* , or ethylene, with water : but this view 
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is now generally abandoned. But the views taken by Kolbo, 
and those of Williamson, must be noticed. Kolbe admits the 
existence of the methyle series of radicals, but not that of the 
derived acid radicals of the formyle series, Cn Iln — i. Accord- 
ing to him the acids of the formic series are coupled oxaHc 
acids, the copula being in each case a radical of the methyle 
series. The following table exhibits together the view already 
adopted in this work, and that of Kolbe, for the six lirst acids of 
the series, (Cn Hn ) 2 O* : — 

Kolbe. 

Formic Acid C 2 H, 03,110= H, C2O3, I10 = C3 IL O* 

Acetic do. C* Ha, Os, H 0 = C9 Hs, CsOa, H (> = (>4 U* 0* 

Propylio do. Ca Hs, Os, H0 = C4 IL, CsOa, 110 = 06 Hh 0* 

Butyric do. Ca H?, Os, H0 = C6 II?, C2O3, H0 = C- 1T» 0* 

Valerianic do. Cio Ho, Os, II 0 = Cs H«, C2O3, II 0 = 0io IIiu 0* 

Caproic do. Cis Hi4, Os, H 0 = Cio Hn, CaOs, H 0 = Cii U 12 0* 

It will be seen that in the first coliinm the acid radicals 
formyle, acetyle, propionyle, butyrylo, valcryle, and caproyle, are 
supposed to be united to 3 cqs. of oxygen and 1 of water ; while 
iu the second, hydrated oxalic acid, C 2 O 3 , H 0 , is supposed to 
be coupled, first with hydrogen, and then with the homologues 
of hydrogen, the basic radicals methyle, ethyle, propyle, butyle, 
and araylo. It is evident that either view sufHciently accounts 
for the great analogy of these acids among each other, and that 
tho latter perhaps accounts better for the fact, that the ammonia 
salts of these radicals yield the cyanides of the basic radicals they 
are supposed to contain. Thus acetate of ammonia yields cyanide 
of methyle, propylate of ammonia, cyanide of ethyle, &c. On tho 
whole, it is impossible, as yet, to give to the ono view a decided 
preference over the other ; and it will be seen that Kolbe' s view 
may easily be applied to all compounds supposed, on the other 
theory, to contain formyle, acetyle, and the radicals of that series. 
Kolbe has, indeed, with much ingenuity, extended it to all these 
and many analogous products, such as aldehyde, including those 
of substitution, chloral, chloracetic acid, and the chlorinised ethers 
generally. But our limited space forbids us to enter into theso 
details, and wo therefore stop, recommending to the student to 
bear in mind, that not only the doctrine of compound radicals, but 
also that of coupled compounds, probably, has a great share in tho 
production of organic bodies. 

Williamson follows Berzelius in not regarding alcohol as tho 
hydrated oxide of ethyle, C 4 II» 0 , II 0 = C* IL 0# , hut as 
having only half this atomic weight, Ca H 3 0 ; and in oon- 
se<j[ucnoe of some very remarkable discoveries of his own, he 
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finds it necessary to halve the equivalent of hydrogen, and to 
write the formula of water O, and that of alcohol Ca H<j O. 
Ho supposes alcohol to be water, in which one half of the 
hydrogen is replaced by the body Ca U» (which, with the double 
or usual equivalent of hydrogen, would be Ca llai, hence the 

reason for halving the eq. of hydrogen), thus : water ^ | 0 ; 

alcohol j According to this view, ether is water in 

which botli tho eqs. of hydrogen (that is, all the hydrogen) have 
been replaced by Ca IIs ; water ^ | 0 ; ether cl hI } ^ ^ 

IIio 0 (=, in the ordinary form, C* Ha 0)* 

We have already explained that if, without altering the atomic 

weight of hydrogen, we represent water thus : ] j | q ; alcohol 

will be | o* ether q * 2 £® | q. This amounts, as will 

be perceived, to tho same thing as Williamson^s view, and it must 
be borne in mind, that many other facts render it probable that 
tho true formula for water is a double one, or that the molecule 
of water, which is tho most frequent typo of organic compounds, 
contains 2 at. of hydrogen and 2 of oxygen. 

Tlio strongest arguments for this view are derived from the 
fact, observed by Williamson, that alcohol is converted into 
ether by the action of iodide of ctbylo on a solution of potash in 
alcohol. According to the usual view, tins chango would be 
thus represented : 0* H.-j 0, K 0 + C* IIs I = K I -f 2 (Ci Hs 0), 
tho potash being supposed to have replaced the water of alcohol. 
Williamson supposes oiic-sixth of the hydrogen in alcohol to have 
been replaced by potassium, thus : Ca Ho 0 -f K ( > = H 0 -f* 

Ca J'* I 0 (halving the cq. of potassium). Then this compound, 
acted on by iodido of ethyle, which ho makes Ca Ka I (halving 
tho eq. of iodine also), yields ether with it, thus : Ca | 0 -f 

Ca IIo i = 1C I -f j 0. To decide betTveen the two theories, 

Williamson tried to replace one of the eqs, of hydrogen by 
methyle. If the ordinary view were right, he should have 
obtained a mixture of oxide of ethyle and oxide of methyle, by 
causing iodide of methyle to act on tho potash compound of 
other, C* m O, KG -f Callal — K I + C^HoO -f Ca II a 0 (using 
the ordinary equivalents) ; but instead of this, bo obtained a 
now alcohol, Cs Ha 0. This ho explains as follows. In his 
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notation, iodido of methyle is C Ha I. Hence C* |0 4* 

C Hs I = K I + I 0. This latter body, C 3 Hs 0, in ordi- 

nary notation, Ca H* 0 or C« Ha Oa , is a very remarkable now 
alcohol, and Williamson has obtained others of the same class, 
which, however, as well as the first, have not yet been fully 
described. These remarkable researches will probably hereafter 
lead to modifications of our views on many points ; but, in the 
meantime, we shall adhere to the usual view, which, for the 
moment, is the best attainable, but which, like all theories, must 
in time give place to such as better agree with all known facts. 
A theory in chemistry is nothing more than such a view as 
groups together the largest number of facts at a given time, and 
has no pretensions to absolute truth, nor to bo more than a guide 
to the enquirer, and an aid to his memory. 


NATURAL FIXED OILS AND FATS. 

We have already mentioned, under the oily acids of the formylic 
and oleic series, that the natural fixed oils and fats are neutral 
compounds of these acids with, for the most part, the basic com- 
pound glycerine, or oxide of glyccryle (to be presently described), 
and in a few oases with basic oxides of the series of oxide of ethyle. 
These neutral oils and fats are named according to the acids they 
contain. Thus, stearine, margarine, palmitine, oleine, caprine, 
valcrine, and butyrine, are the compounds of glycerine with 
stearic, margario, palmitic, oleic, caprio, valerianic, and butyric 
acids. Cetine is the palraitate of oxide of oetyle ; Chinese w'ax is 
the ceretate of oxide of oeryle. The part of bees- wax insoluble 
in alcohol is palmitate of myricyle, and the oil of the balocna 
rostrata, or beaked whale, contains with other oils the doogliuate 
of oxide of dodecatyle. 

The chief liquid fat oils and drying oils of tho vegetable 
kingdom have already been mentioned. In the animal kingdom, 
tliere are fish oils, characterised by containing valerate of glycerine, 
or valcrine, which gives tho smell of train oil, and occurs also in 
cod-liver oil, &o. &o. 

Tho solid oils or fats of the vegetable kingdom are, butter of 
oaoao ( Theohroma cacao) ; of nutmeg {Myristica mosehata) ; of 
cococL^nut (Cocos nutif^a) \ of laurel [Laurus nohilis) \ palm-oil 
(Avoir a dais : Elah Ouianensis) ; galam butter (Basda huty-- 
racea); and some others. Those of tho animal kingdom are 
tallow, or suet, butter, hog’s lard, human fat, &c. 
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Spermaceti is a peculiar fat found in the head of Physeter 
macrocephalus. When purified from a small quantity of a liquid 
oil, it constitutes cetine^ which is a compound of oxide of oetyle 
with oetylio acid, and yields the hydrated oxyde of cetyle, or 
ethal, and cetylio acid, as formerly explained, when boiled with 
potash, Cetine crystallises beautifully when melted or when 
dissolved in hot alcohol, 

Cholesterino is a fat found in bile, and also, in small propor- 
tion, in the blood, and in much larger quantity as an ingredient 
of cerebral matter. It forms the chief ingredient of biliary 
calculi. It dissolves in hot alcohol, crystallising on cooling in 
silvery scales, but cannot be saponified by boiling >vith potash. 
It will bo described more fully under the head of bile. When 
acted on by nitric acid, it yields a new acid, cholesteric acid, which 
contains nitrogen, probably as nitrous acid. 

Ambreine, a fat analogous to cholestcrine, is found in ambergris. 
It yields, with nitric acid, amhreic acid, Castorine is a similar 
fat found in castoreum. 

Wax is another peculiar fatty body, the origin of which is 
derived from flowers, whence it is collected by the bee. It molts 
at about It is a mixture of two fats, cerotio acid, and 

palmitato of oxide of melisayle, as formerly explained ; the 
former soluble, the latter insoluble, in hot alcohol. When heated 
with nitric acid, wax is almost entirely converted into succinic 
acid. 

Chinese wax consists of cerotato of oxide of cerylo alone. 

Japan, or tree wax, is a true“fat, composed of palmitic acid and 
glycerine without oleine. When acted on by nitric acid it yields, 
lirst piinelic and adipic acids, and then succinic acid, as in the 
cose of spermaceti. 

We shall return to the subject of the composition of the fixed 
oils under glycerine, the basic principle which they all contain. 

Cerosine is the name given to a waxy substance occasionally 
found on the surface of the sugar-cane. It is not saponifiable, and 
appears to contain C+s lUn Oa , It is probably an aldehyde, or if 
it^ formula be doubled, C»a 0*, it may be a compound 
other. 

Athamanfine, from the root of Athamanta oreoselinum, is a 
crystalline fat-like body, containing valerianic acid, united to a 
body, orcoselone, wliich supplies the place of glycerine in the 
neutral athamaiitine. Orcoselone is Ci* Hs O 3 , that is, isomeric 
with dry benzoic acid. Athamantine is Ca-t His O7 = C14 IIs Oa 
(1 eq. oreoselone) + Cio Hio 0* (1 oq. valerianic acid). Atha- 
mantine oombinos with hydrochloric acid, and the compound, 
when boiled with water, deposits crystals, which are orcoselone 
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pluB water = Ci* H« O4 , and isomeric with crystallised benzoic 
acid. 

These neutral oils or fats never ocettr singly, for suet and tallow 
consist of stearine, margarine, and oleine ; lard and human fat of 
margarine and oleine ; olive and almond oils of the same two fata 
in different proportions ; butter of margarine or palmitine, oleine, 
and small quantities of caprine, capryline, caproine, and butyrine ; 
train oil of oleine, with a little of some solid fat and a little 
valerine, as does also cod-liver oil; palm-oil of palmitine and 
oleine, and so on. 

The compounds of glycerine, which constitute the great majority 
of fats and fixed oils, are called glycerides. They are all saponi- 
fied by boiling with potash or soda, which unite with the acids to 
form soaps, while the glycerine is set free, taking up the elements 
of water. 

The glycerides of the fatty acids high in the scale, above C20 , 
are devoid of taste and smell when pure, but by long exposure to 
air are in part decomposed, the acids being to some extent liberated, 
when they acquire a rancid taste and smell. 

Those of the acids lower in the scale have generally some smell 
and taste : thus the flavour of butter is due to the small properties 
of butyrine, caproine, &o., which it contains ; and that of train 
oil and cod-liver oil arises from the presence of valerine. 

The 'glycerides are generally insoluble in w^ater, but very 
soluble in ether or turpentine, sparingly soluble in cold alcohol. 

They are all decomposed by heat, those which contain oleic acid 
yielding sebacio acid, and all glycerides whatever yielding the 
pungent suffocating vapours of acroleinc. (See below.) 

Ammouia not only saponifies the glycerides, but also acts on the 
acids, forming amides, such as margaramide. 

Sulphuric acid decomposes them, producing sulphoglycoric acid, 
and compounds of sulifiiuric acid with the fatty acids, which are 
not stable, and are spontaneously decomposed by contact with 
water. 

The action of nitric acid on the glycerides is violent, and it 
oxidises both the glycerine and the acid. The products of the 
latter action, as mentioned under the various acids, arc chiefly 
carbonic acid and various acids both of tho formylic and oxalic 
series, especially succinic and suberic acids. 

It is unnecessary to describe individually the numerous oils, 
both animal and vegetable, all of which have the general characters 
here mentioned. Sht one oil is so peculiar that it deserves a 
special notice. This is oastor-oil, tho oil of Ricinus communis. 

Castor-oil is a glyceride, or rather a mixture of glycerides, the 
acids of which are in part peculiar. When saponified, and the 
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soap decomposed by an acid, there is obtained an oily acid liquid, 
chiefly formed of ricinolio acid, Cao Haii Oe = Cso Has Os , HO, 
and a small portion of a solid acid, apparently a mixture of 
stearic and palmitic acids. 

Ricinolio acid is an oily liquid which by intense cold congeals 
into spherical concretions. Its salts with the alkalies are soaps. 
The ricinolate of ethyle is oily. Ilioinolaraide is a crystalline 
body. 

\Vhon heated, ricinolic acid is decomposed, yielding hydrated 
oxide of a3nanthyle or oonanthylic aldehyde, with some osnanthylic 
acid. 

When heated with caustic potash, ricinolio acid is resolved into 
hydrated oxide of octyle, or capryUo alcohol, sebacic acid, and 
hydrogen. 


Kicinolio acid. Sob;ito of Potafih. Caprylic alcohol. 

Cm Hsi Oo + 2 (K 0, H 0) = Cso Hio Oo, 2 K 0 + Cio Ui. 0« + H. 


R}’’ contact with hyponitrous acid, ricinolio acid is transformed 
into a solid acid isomeric with it, ricinelaidic acid. It is decom- 
posed by heat in the same way as ricinolio acid. 

Castor-oil, when distilled alone or with potash, yields the same 
products as ricinolio acid, along with those formed by the action 
of heat on glycerine and on the solid acids of the oil. By hyponi- 
trous acid, or nitrate of mercury, castor- oil, or rather the ricinoline 
in it, is converted into the solid ricinelaidine, which has a waxy 
consistence. 


UHYING OILS. 

These oils, of which linseed oil, walnut oil, and hempsecd oil 
arc the most important, contain an oleine, the acid of which, as 
before stated, differs from common oleic acid. They attract 
oxygen rapidly from the air, and dry into a varnish. This change 
is ])romoted by first heating the oil with litharge, which removes 
mucus, &c. The presence of some foreign substance in small 
quantity seems, however, to bo favourable to tho dcsiccatiou of 
these oils. 

The fixed or fat oils in general are apt to become rancid when 
kept. This is caused by tlie presence of traces of albuminous 
matters, which act as ferments, and cause the glycerides to be 
gradually resolved into free glycerine and free acids ; and as most 
fats ooiitain a little of tho glycerides of some of the more volatile 
oily acids, such as butyric, caproic, valerianic, caprylic or oapric 
acids, and as these acids, when free, have a strong rancid odour, 
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oils wbich Lave been thus deoomposed become rancid. Pure 
stearino, margarine, palmitine, or oleine, do not undergo this 
change, which is particularly apt to occur in butter, lard, and 
olive**oil, because these fats and oils all contain some albumen, 
fibrine or caseine. 

ACTION OF BASES ON FAT OILS. SOAPS AND PLASTERS. 

When fat oils are boiled with solution of caustic alkalies, 
they are gradually dissolved in the water, if there be not too 
great an excess of alkali present, forming ropy or gelatinous 
solutions, which gelatinise on cooling. These are solutions of 
soaps, that is, potash and soda salts of the fatty acids, along with 
the glycerine set free. In order to have llie soaps in a solid form, 
the solutions are boiled down, and when the alkali reaches a 
certain concentration, the soap becomes insoluble, and rises to 
the surface in a soft, half melted state. This is drawm off into 
moulds, apd the mass formed on cooling is soap. Another method 
of causing the soap to separate from the water in which it is 
dissolved, consists in adding sea-salt, whfch at once coagulates 
the soap, converting it into a soap of soda, if it bo a soap of 
potash. Of course, the glycerine, in both cases, is carried off In 
the mother liquid. Such is the theory of soap-making, which is 
very simple, depending on the olfinity between the alkalies and 
the fat acids ; on the solubility in water of the alkaline stearates, 
margarates, oleaies, palraitates, &o. ; and, finally, on the power 
of a certain amount of free alkali or of sea-salt to coagulate 
the soap and render it insoluble in the liquid in which it swims, 
and which in fact runs off its surface as water does off tho sur- 
face of fat, while yet the soap retains perfectly its solubility in 
pure water. 

The soaps of lime, baryta, &c., are insoluble in water, and 
have no detergent power : hence tho waste occasioned by using 
bard, that is, calcareous, water for w’^ashing. All the salts of 
lime in such water must first be entirely precipitated in the form 
of curdy fiocculi before any soap can be dissolved so as to act as a 
detergent. 

Tbe^oaps of potash are soft, compared with those of soda, which 
are called hard soaps. White soap is a stearate with some olcate 
of soda. Naples soap is oleate and margarato of potash. Common 
soft soap is chiefly oleate of potash, but as it is made from whale 
oil or seal oil, it contains also valerate of potash, derived from the 
valerine, which gives it a disagreeable smeU. 

Castile soap is oleate andmargarate of soda, coloured by metallic 
oxides, chicffiy oxides of iron, in such a way as to give the desired 
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mottled appearance. Much and excellent soap is now mado of 
palm oil, and is, therefore, palmitate of soda. 

Soaps arc soluble in alcohol, forming tincture of soap, which is 
an admirable liniment for bruises, and is much used along with 
laudanum, as tincture of soap and opium ; also with camphorated 
spirit, forming opodeldoc. 

IHmters are soaps of certain metallic oxides, chiefly oxide of 
lead, which are insoluble in water, but fusible, and possess useful 
properties. Litharge plaster is made by boiling 5 parts of finely 
powdered oxide of lead with 9 parts of olive oil and some water, 
till the combination is complete. It is plastic at ordinary tempe- 
ratures, and melts when heated. When solution of acetate of 
lead is added to solution of soap, plaster, that is, oleate and mar- 
garate of lead, is precipitated. When prepared in this way it 
becomes hard. White-lead jdaster, made with carbonate of lead, 
is very plastic and fusible, and is much used. Iron plaster and 
mercurial plaster are of small importance, 

GlTCERYLB. Cfl H? (tI. 

This is the hypothetical radical of glycerine, a basic compound 
which exists in all neutral fat oils combined wifJtoily acids. 

Hydrated Oxide of Glyceryle. C« H? Os 4- H O ss: Co Ila Oo. 

Srx. Qlycerim, To obtain it, olive oil is converted into plaster 
by long boiling witli litharge and water. When the plaster is 
completely formed, the glycerine is found dissolved in the water. 
1 1 is puriiied from lead by sulphuretted hydrogen, and is then 
concentrated in the vapour bath and finally in vacuo. When pure, 
it forms a viscid syrup, colourless or slightly yellow. It has a 
decided sweet taste, and its Sp. Cx. is l’2o2. Wy the action of 
lieat it is decomposed, yielding a peculiar volatile compound, 
acroleiney which attacks the eyes most powerfully. 

With sulphuric acid, glycerine forms an acid sulphate Cell? O5, 
II O, 2 S Oa ; which forms double salts, analogous to the sulpho- 
vinates, the formula of which is, M 0, Co II7 Os , 2 S Oa . 

In contact with yeast, a solution of glycerine undergoes fermen- 
tation, yielding much propylic acid and a little formic and aoetio 
acid. In this process the glycerine is dehydiated. 

Glycerine. Propylic Acid. 

Co lU Oo— 2 H 0 = Co Uo 0*. 

When gently heated with potash, glycerine yields aoetio and 
formic acids and hydrogen. 

With anhydrous phosphoric acid glycerine loses 4 eq. of water, 
forming acroleine, C« He Oa . 


X 
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’NYith hydrated acids it unites, forming compounds, which may 
he called Glycerides, many of which have the properties of fixed 
oils. 

A mixture of nitric and sulphuric acidvS converts glyocrino into 
a yellow oil, of a sweet aromatic taste, but which, when a drop is 
placed On tho tongue, causes subsccpiently a severe migraine. 
This is nitroglycerine, a liquid so explosive, that if paper, 
moisteued with one drop of it, be placed on an anvil and struck 
by a hammer, it explodes with a deafening report. It is glycerine, 
in which 3 eq. of liydrogen have been replaced by 3 cq. of \ Oi , and 

its formula, therefore, is j Oo . 

OLYCKUrDKS. COMJ’OSITIOX OF THE FIXED OILS. 

For along time it was found impossible to cause glycerine again 
to unite with the oily acids willi which it had been tbuiul com • 
Lined in fixed oils, such as stcarine, margarine, or oleine. But 
Pclouze and Gelis succeeded in reproducing butyrino, and Ber- 
thelot has shown that nearly all acids may bo made to combine 
with glycerine, the elements of water being always separated, if 
kept in contact with it at a somewhat high tempera lure. ()r the 
acid may be added to the glycerine, nud hydrochloric acid gas 
passed through tho mixture. The coinpouucls thus formed aro 
called Glycerides, and are of an oily character, and neutral. They 
are saponified by the alkalies. 

Tho artificial glycerides commonly contain 1 oq. of acid to 1 eq. 
of glycerine ; but the natural ones often contain 3 or 4 rq. of acid 
to I eq. of glycerine. Some of these have been also formed artifi- 
cially. They are all named, for brevity, from the acid, as stcarine, 
oleine, &c. 

Chlorhjjdrine is tho hydrochlorate Co ITs Oo 4-11 Cl — 2 il 0 = 
Co Ht Cl Oi. It is a neutral oil of a sweet and pungent taste, 
and a cooling smell, boiling at 440” F. There are, in all, three 
compounds of glycerine with hydrochloric acid. That just de- 
scribed is raonochlorhydrine, Dichlorhydrine is Ca Ho Cl# Oa = 
Co ITh Ofl-f 2 II Cl — 4 11 0. Kpichlorhydriue is Cfj Ho 01 Oa 
ssCoHsOg 4“ II Cl — 4 H 0. The former is an etliereal neutral 
oil, boiling at 353”, The latter is a heavy ethereal oil, boiliiu»' 
at 256”. 

Acetinea, There are likewise three of these : 

Monacetine, Cio Hio 0®= Co Ho 0« 4- C* H* O 4 — 2 11 0. 

DLocetine, C 14 H 12 Oio = C« H» Go 4 - 2 (C* IH 00—4 HO. 

Triacetme, Ci» Hi* Oia = Co Ha Go 4- 3 (0* IL 0*) ~ 6 U 0. 

They are neutral oils, of a somewhat ethereal odour. Some form 
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of acotine, probably triaoctine, seems to form part of some 
natural oils, which yields some acetic acid when saponified. 

Acetochlorhydrine is a neutral mobile oil, of an odour like that 
of .acetic ether. It is Cio He Cl Oa = Ca Hs Oa -f C* 0* -f- H 01 
— 4H 0. 

Diethyline is formed when 1 cq. of glycerine acts on 2 eq. of 
alcohol, 4 of water being separated. It is a limpid oil, of a pun- 
gent ethereal smell, and its formula is Ci4 II lo Oa=: Co IlaOo + 
2(ChTl«()3)— 4no. 

JitUt/rines, There are three of these, formed in the same way 
as the acetincs : 

Monolnityrine, Ci* Hi* 0»=r: Co Hu Co + Cs Hs 0* — 2 H 0. 

Dihiityrine, Csa ll^o Oio = Co Ha Oo + 2 (Cs H« 0*)- 4 H 0. 

Tributyrine, Cao ll-'** O 12 =: Co Ha Go 3 (Cs Hs 0*) — <5 H 0. 

They arc neutral oils, of a strong odour, and a jmngent bitterish 
taste. Probably iribntyrino is that w'liich is present in butter in 
small quantity, and contributes to its llavour, There' is also a 
billy rochlurl i y dr i n e , 

Vah'rines. There arc three of these; but as they are formed in 
tbo .same way as those already mentioned, fiom 1 cq. glycerine 
with I, 2, and 3 cq. of the acid, and the separation of 2, 4, and 
6 C({s. of water, it is unnecessary to repeat all the details. Their 
empirical formuhu arc : 

Monovalerine, Cm Hio O 9 . 

Divaleiine, Csu Ha* Oio. 

Trivaleriiif, Cao Haa O 12 . 

They are also neutral oils, of an unpleasant odour. Trivalerine 
appears to bo the compound which gives the peculiar smell to 
train oil, cod-liver oil, and similar oils. There is also a valcro- 
chlorhydrino. 

lienzokines. Of these there are two, Mouobenzoicine C 20 Hia Os , 
and Tribenzoicine Cvs H 20 Oia, The for^icr is a semi-solid trans- 
parent resinoid mass ; the latter crystallises in lino needles. There 
is also a bonzochlorhydrine, C 20 llu ClOu. 

Ca7n2}horine. Camphoric acid forms, with glycerine, this 
compound, not yet analysed. It is a viscid mass like thick 
turpentme. 

Myrisiine. This is the natural fat of the oil of nutmeg, and 
is formed by 4 eq. of myristic acid and I eq. of glycerine, mmus 
6 eq. of water. Formula, Cii» Hu* Oio. 

l\dmitin€s. There are three, formed from 1, 2, and 4 eq. of 
palmitic acid respectively with 1 eq. of glycerine, water being in 

X 2 
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each case separated ; 2 eqs. |n the two first, 6 eqs. in the third. 
These oompounda are monopalmitine, Css Has 0# ; dipalmitine, 
Cho Hto Oia ; and tetrapalmitino, Ois* Hiso Oiu. They are all 
fatty oils, and the last-named is the natural fat of palm oil. 

Oleines, There are two, Monoleine, C4a II40 Os , and Dioleine, 
Cts H 74 Oia. The fbrmer is an oil, neutral and congealing at 
60®. The latter also crystallises about the same temperature. It 
is not precisely known what is the formula of natural oleine ; pro- 
bably it is trioleiuo or tetroleine. 

ElaiiUne, foiincd from elaidic acid and glycerine, or by the 
action of hyponitrous acid on oleine, is a solid fat, isomeric with 
oleincs 

Margarines, Monomargarine, C-to IIio Os, is a fat, melting at 
133®. Tetramargarine is also a fat, and seems to be the natural 
compound^ It is Ci^a IIiaM Oio. It melts at 127® and solidities 
at 106®. 

Stearines, Bertliclot has formed three of tliese by heating stearic 
acid with glycerine in sealed tubes for some time. Alonostearine, 
OMII44O8, is a neutral fat, fusible at 113®, and volalilising 
unchanged in vacuo, If kept for a long time in contact with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid at 212®, the acid and glycerine 
separate, which is the case also with most of the artificial 
glycerides. 

Distearincy C78 Htb Oia, is also a crystalline fat, melting at 
136®. 

Tetrastcarinej Ciso Hit« Oi», is also a crystalline fat, and is the 
natural stcarine. It is best obtained from suet, tallow, or cacao 
butter, by acting on the solid part of these fats, after expressing 
as much oleine as possible with hot ether, which on cooling 
returns in solution oleine and margarine, leaving stcarine, whicli 
is pure when its melting-point becomes constant at about 147®. 
But, as has been already mentioned, steariiic has several melting- 
points, depending, no doubt, on allotropic modiUentions, 

Stcarine, when pure, that is, the natural or tetrastearine, is 
harder than wax, and jnay ho reduced to powder. It forms 
beautiful scaly crystals from its solution in hot ether, wliich 
dissolves it ; but it is only sparingly soluble in cold ether or in 
alcohol. 

Sebine^ Csa Hso Om, which is formed from \ eq. of sebacio acid 
and 2 eq. of glycerine, 77iintis 4 eq. of water, is a crt^stallino 
solid. 

Rieinoleine is the chief constituent of castor oil. Its formula 
is not yet ascertained. 

RicmelaiiUne is a solid fat, isomeric with tho preceding, and 
formed from it by the action of hyponitrous acid. 
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ACR0L1?T5JI5> 

Or Hydrated Oxide of Acryle, Cd II* O 2 = C(» Hs 0« — 4 H 0. 

Wo have seen tliat pjlyceriac, when it (^rnhincs 'with acids, 
loses 2, 4, or 6 eqa. of water, and it is probable that the true 
base or glycerine is C« H* Oa, that is, glycerine minus 4 eqs. of 
water. 

When glycerine, or any oil containing it, is distilled, there are 
formed vapours wliioh attack the eyes and organ* of respiration 
most violently. These are the vapours of acroleine, Ce H* O 2 , 
wdiich is best obtained by heating glycerine with anhydrous phos*- 
phoric acid. As it is very easily oxidised, it must be purilied by 
rectification in an atmosphere of carbonic acid. When pure, it is 
a limpid colourless liquid, of high refractive powers, which aRects 
the eyes so painfully as to be quite intolerable. In preparing it, as 
it is very volatile, the uncondensed vapours must not be suffered 
to escape into the room, otherwise the operator must leave it ; but 
they ought to be sent into ibe chimney. A few drops of it, in a 
large room, will cause a whole assembly to shed abundant tearsy 
with a most distressing sensation. It is a mere trace of this sub- 
stance which gives its painful j)ungency to the vapoiu* of a candle 
when blown out so as to leave the wick red-hot. It has a burning 
taste. It is lighter than water, and boils at 125®, It is rapidly 
oxidised in the air, and converted into acrylic acid, Co lU 
already described. Acroleine does not keep, even in close vessels, 
being converted either into a white amorphous, inodorous powder, 
called disacryle, or into a resinous mass, resin of disacryle. The 
former is probably isomeric with aqi’oleiiic ; the latter is said to 
be C 20 IIi3 Os , but this is a doubtful formula. 


We can now understand how heat acts on oils or fats. All 
such as contain glycerine, a large majority of them> yield aoroleine, 
of which a mere trace is easily detected by the action on the eyes 
and its smell. Those which contain oleic acid, also a large 
majority of natural fat oils, yield sebacic acid, which is easily 
detected by boiling the product with water and filtering. Tho 
liquid on cooling will deposit sebacic acid, if oleic acid have been 
present, 

Tho other products are oily acids of the formylio series, which 
are volatile, water, and carbohydrogens. 

Having now described the best known radicals, and the series 
connected with them, we shall proceed to consider briefly those 
compounds the radicals of which are but little or not at all known. 
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We shall begin with an important class of compounds, namely, 
the more abundant organic or vegetable acids, not oily or fatty in 
character. 


0||6A.NTC ACTUS, JTOT OILY. 

1. Citric Acid. C 12 Hs On, 3 11 0 = Ci, 3 II 0. 

This acid is found in many vegetable juices, especially those 
of sour fruiti^j afi the lemon, lime, orange, red currant, <S:c. It is 
extracted by adding chalk to the acid juice, by wliich means an 
insoluble citrato of lime is formed. This is decomposed by 
diluted sulphuric acid with the aid of heat, and the solution, 
filtered from the sulphate of lime, gives oh evaporation and 
cooling crystals of citric acid, consisting of ('i, 3 Tl (> -f- aq. A 
slight excess of sulphuric acid promotes tlic crystallisation. 

It forms large transparent crystiils, very soluble in water, of 
a very strong and agreeable acid taste. A diluted solution is 
soon decomposed, becoming mouldy. By spontaneous evaporation 
of a saturated solution, crystals may he obtained, which are 
CT, 3 H 0 -f 2 aq. At 212% these lose the 2 ei^s. of water of 
crystallisation. The other crystals, above mentioned, do not 
lose water at 212 ', but melt at 256® ; and wlien lieated beyond 
300®, both kinds are decomposed. Heated with oil of vitriol iu 
excess, citric acid is decomposed, yielding, 


From 1 eq. citric acid 

2 eq. carbonic acid 
2 eq. carlwuiic oxide 
2 eq. acetic acid 
2 water , 


Ci2 IIh Ou 

or O4 

C2 ()2 
Ce IIo Oo 
11a Oa 

Cl 'A Hs Oi* 


In like manner, when fused with caustic potash, oitrio acid 
is resolved into 2 eqs, of acetic acid, 2 oqs. oxalic acid, and 
2 cqs. vrater. 

When citric acid is added to lime-water, the liquid remains 
clear, but when heated becomes turbid, und deposits citrate of 
lime. This character serves to distinguish citric acid from most 
other vegetable acids. 


SALTS OF CITETC ACID, 

Citric acid is tribasic, and forms three scries of neutral salts, 
that is, of salts with 3 cqs. of base, whether fixed base or basic 
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water. It also forms basic salts, of the formula Ci, 3 M 0 -f- 
M 0 or (ji, 3 M O -f M 0 -f aq. These basic salts correspond 
in constitution to the two forms of crystallised acid. 

When a dry citrate, with 3 eqs. of fixed base, is decomposed 
by an alcoholic solution of hydrochloric acid, so that no more 
water is presented to the citric acid than the 3 eqs. of basic 
water derived from the hydrogen of the hydrochloric acid and 
the oxygen of the base, there are formed, from 3 cqs. dry citric 
acid, 2 eqs. of the acid with 1 eq. of water of crystallisation, and 

1 eq. of llio liydrated aoonitic acid. 3 (C 12 Ha On, 3 H 0 ) = 

2 (C 12 Hs On , 3 H O -f aq.) -f C 12 Its ih, 3 H O. This is the 
same change which takes place in citric acid wdien healed to a 
certain point, waler being given ott*. 

Citrate of Oxide of Ethyle^ Ci, 3 Ae 0, is an oily liquid of 
S|). G. 1*142. By alkalies it is converted into citrates and 
alcohol. AVith ammonia it yields ctYm?n?VA» Cl 2 Hu N.h Os, which 
is tribasic citrate of aniinonia, tninus i\ eqs. of water. With 
aniline, citric acid yields four compounds, neutral and acid 
anilides, corresponding to neutral and acid amides and imidcs, 
although, of the latter, only citramide is known in a state of 
]mvity. 

Citrate of Potafih occurs in three forms. Oi, 3 K 0 ; Ci, 

I ^ If 0 H 0 ’ soluble and crystallise 

with difliculty. 

Citrate of Soda also forms three salts. 1 . 3 Xa O q- 11 

aq. This salt forms large regular crystals. 2 . Ci, 2 Ahi G, U 0 ; 
formed by adding to a solution of tlie jireceding salt half «as 
niueli citric acid as it already contains. It forms, by evaporation, 
needles of a very pleasant subacid taste. 3. Ci, JSa O, 2 II O. 
Formed by adding to a solution of Ifo. 1 , as much- citric acid 
as it already contains. This salt docs not crystallise in water, 
but forms a gummy mass. A saturated alcoholic solutiou, 
however, deposits c^stallino grains. Citrate of Baryta forms 
two varieties. I, Ca, 3 Ba O -f * 7 aq, which falls when citrate 

of soda is added to chloride of barium, 2. 2 Ci | ^ “b 7 

aq. = Ci I I Q -f UI, 3 Ba 0 4- 7 aq* Tins is deposited on 

cooling, when a boiling solution of citrate of soda is added to a 
boiling solution of chloride of barium and free citric acid. 
Citrate of lime also yields two salts. 1. neutraly Ci, 3 Ca 0 
-f- 4 aq. formed by mixing chloride of calcium and citrate of 
soda. Jt is insoluble. 2. basicy Oi, 3 Ca 0 4- Oa O 4 - aq. 
formed when citric acid is heated with excess of lime-water. 
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The citrate of lime formed from lemon, or currant-juice, by 
chalk, is an impure mixture of the basic and neutral salts. 
Citrates of lead* . Ci, 3 Pb 0 -f aq. 2. Of, 2 Pb 0, H 0 + 2 
aq. 3. hasic^ Ci, 3 Pb 0 + 3 Pb 0. 4. also hasic^ Oi, 
3 Pb 0 -f Pb 0 4- aq. These are all sparingly soluble or 
insoluble,^and are decomposed by washing. Citrate qf copper 
is basic, Ci, 3 Cu 0 + Cu^O. Citrate of silver is a brilliant 
white, insoluble powder, Ci, 3 Ag 0 4* aq. It loses its water 
undt'T 80". Citrate of antimony and potash is a double salt, 
Ci, Sba 0» 4" 3 K 0 4- aq* It forms haid, brilliant, white 

prisms, which lose their water at 212'". 

ACTION OF HEAT ON CITRIC ACID. 

The first effect of heat on crystallised citric acid is to melt it, 
and the next, to expel the water of crystallisation. Tlie acid, if 
now dissolved, crystallises unchanged. Put if the heat be con- 
tinued, there are given off gas and inflammable vapours, and the 
residue is no longer citric acid but liydratcd aconitic acid. 

When the heat is increased, other products ap])car, parti- 
cularly two new acids : but these are derived from aconitic acid. 
They are itaconic and citraconic acid$* 

Aconitic Acid, Ci» Ho Oia rr C?is Hs Do, 3 II 0, 

Syn, Equisetic Acid, This acid occurs native in Aconitnm 
napellus and in Equisttam Jiaviatile, It is formed by the action of 
beat on citric acid, as above. To obtain it, citiic acid is heated 
till it ceases to give off inflammable vapours, and the residue, 
dissolved in alcohol, is treated with hydrochloric acid gas, which 
causes the formation of aoonitate ether. The addition of water 
causes this to separate, and by caustic potash it is converted 
into aoonitate of potash. From this acouitute of lead is pre- 
pared, and this salt, decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
yields the acid. 

It forms indistinct crystals; and the acid thus prepared has 
the same composition as that from aconite, and that from 
equisetum. They are, in fact, identical. The aconitic acid, 
when heated, yields itaconic and citraconic aoidSk 

Aconitic acid, according to the present state of our knowledge, 
is tribasio, and forms, like citric acid, three series of salts, with 
1, 2, or 3 eqs, of fixed base, and 2 or 1 cq. of water in the two 
first. The aconitatos are not important. Aoonitate of cthyle is 
an oily liquid of an aromatic smell and bitter taste. 

When aconitic acid (from citric acid) is heated to from 36G’ 
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to 392^, it boils and yields a mixture of two acids ; itaconic 
acid, which condenses in crystals, and citraconio acid, which 
appears os an oily liquid. "When the distillation is very rapid, 
itaconic acid predominates ; when it is slow, there is more 
citraconio acid. These two acids have both the formula Cio 

Ofl = 0io 0«,2H0. 

Itaconic Acid is readily purified by solution in hot water, as 
it crystallises with great facility. It is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. When heated it is resolved into water and 
anh3"drous citraconio acid. It is a bibasic acid, and its fonmila 
is as above given. The formula of its salts is Cio 0«, 2 M 0. 
It also forms acid salts, the formula of which is CiolIxiOe, 

I . The itaconates are not of special interest. 

Citraconio Acid is formed when the preceding acid is dis- 
tilled, and then appears, in the anhydrous state, as a limpid 
oily liquid. It distils unaltered at and volatilises slowly 
at much lower temperatures. It attracts moisture from the 
air, forming a crystalline hydrate, which, wdieii heated, is again 
resolved into water and anhydrous acid. The formula of the 
anhy drous acid is C'lo lit Oe = V \. : that of the hydrate, Cjo 
On, 2 11 0 = Ct, 2 il 0. It forms, like the preceding, both 
neutral and acid salts ; and produces, wdth oxide of silver, a neutral 
salt wdth water of crystallisation ; an apparently anomalous case. 
The formation of these two acids takes place as follows : —1 eq. 
of aconitic acid, Cia Ho 0\a, yields 1 eq. itaconic acid, and 2 eqs. 
carbonic acid, 2 C O2. The itaconic acid, when formed, is par- 
tially resolved into w'ater and anhydrous citraconio acid. 

Gottlieb has recently observed, that citraconio acid, but not 
itaconic acid, yields with nitric acid anew isomeric acid, mesaconic 
acidy Cio II4 Oo , 2 II 0 ; for it, as well as the preceding acids, 
appear, from his researches, to be bibasic. Mesaconic acid forms 
minute crystals, sparingly soluble in water. Its production is 
obscure, but only part of the citraconio acid undergoes the trans- 
‘forination ; another part is converted into oxalic acid, and into a 

nitrocitraconic acid, probably Cio ^ Oa, 2 H 0. The ita- 

collate, citraconate, and mesaconatc of ethyle are oily aromatic 
liquids. The last has a very pleasant odour of fruits. 

Citraconio acid, like other bibasic acids, readily forms an imide, 
citraconimidcy Cio Hs N0»= N II -f Cm H* 0*. It also forms, 
with great facility, the corresponding compound with aniline, 
citraconanilcy Caa N IIu 0^ = N Cia Ha 4* Cio IH 0*; as well 
as the acid anilide, citraconanilic acid^ C2a N Hio Oa, II 0. 
Itaconic acid forms the anilide, lYaconti/uViV/t', C34 IIi« Na 
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2 (N Cia Hji), Cio ITrt Ot, analogous to the amide. The tendency 
to form imideS) nitryles, and compounds corresponding to these, 
'with aniline, marks the hibasio acids, while the monobasic only 
form amides and corresponding anilides. Mesaoonic acid seems 
to form compounds like those of citraconic acid, but these aro 
easily changed into the compounds of the latter, and are therefore 
diftioult to study; but the numbers of amides and anilides formed 
by these isomeric aedds is very great. 

Mesaconic acid, according to Pebal, forms acid salts with load, 
silver, and barium, a suflieient proof of its bibasio character. It 
forms a neutral ether, 2 Ac O, Cio lit On. According to some, 
lipic acid, which we have mentioned as one of the oxalic series 
of bibasic acids, is isomeric with these three acids, and its formula 
is Cio Hg Os Cio Hi Og, 2 11 0 ; instead of Cho Hs Oh = Cm 
Hfl Ort, 2 H 0. The mode of preparation of lipic acid, hr)\vevor, 
and its occuiToncc with so many of the acids of lh(‘ oxalic acid 
scries, are favourable to the'lattcr-meiitioucd formula. 

2. Tartaric Acid. Ch lU 0)o, 2 H 0 rz 2 II 0. 

This acid occurs in the juico of the grape as acid tartiato of 
potasli ; also in many other plants. It is pn'parofl from tartrate 
of lime, exactly as citric acid is fro?ii citrate of lime. I'artrate 
of liinc is obtiiiiiod by the action of chalk on acid tartrate of 
potash, or cream of tartar. 

Tartaric acid crystallises in large rhombic prisms, transparent 
and colourless. They are very soluble in water, and have a 
pleasant acid taste. When boiled with alcohol, tartaric acid 
forms acid tartrate of oxide of cthyle. A high tem[)orature de- 
composes tartaric acid, giving rise to several now prodiicts. 

An excess of potash, aided by heat, transforms it into acetate 
and oxalate of potash, Cs IX* Oio , 2 H O = Ct Ha 0;^, H 0 + 
2 (Ca O3, HO). By peroxide of manganese and sulphuric acid it 
is converted into formic acid, carbonic acid, and other products.. 
There is some relation between tartaric and formic acids : for if 
formic acid be Fo Oa (Fo =: Oa II), tartaric acid is 2 (FoaOa). 

When ftnely powdered tartaric acid is mixed with l.V times its 
weight of pure liydrated nitric acid, it rapidly dissolves, and if an 
equal volume of oil of vitriol be added, the mass soon forma a stiff 
jelly like starch jelly. It is placed between two porous bricks 
under a bell jar, to remove the greater part of the sulphuric acid ; 
when there is left a light silky mass, forming in the air. It is 
purified by dissolving it in lukewarm water, and cooling to 32'^, 
when the solution deposits a large quantity of fine interwoven 
silky needles, which render the whole semisolid. This is pressed 
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in a funnel, when the liquid runs down, and tho crystals, which 
have shrunk remarkably, are dried by pressure in bibulous paper. 
Thc)' arc nitro tartaric acid, and ap])ear to be formed by the com- 
bination of tartaric acid with nitric acid. 

The new acid is very unstable, and when its solution is loft to 
itself, or acted on by sulphuretted hydrogen, or made to combino 
with bases, anew acid is formed, which appears to be homologous 
witli malic acid. There is first formed an acid, not yet analysed, in 
largo crystals, which, when heated, yields another crystalline 
acid, Cij Ilfc Oio. This would be homologous with malic acid, 
which, ns we sluill see, is (•« Ho Oio. The salt of silver of the 
new' acid is Co Ha Os , 2 Ag O, so that it appears to be bibasie, as 
malic acid is. 

Tartaric acid precipitates lime-water w'hito, but an excess 
dissolves tho precipitate. In solution of potash, if tho acid be 
added in excess, it causes a crystalline deposit of cream of tartar, 
wdiioli, w'henj the potash is in very minute proportion, is rendered 
more visible by tlie addition of alcohol. 

Tartaric acid is a bibasie acid, and forms two series of salts : 
1 . neutral^ T, 2 0 ; 2. acid^ T, M 0, 11 0. It forms also tw'o kinds 

of double salts : in one the 2 cqs. of lixed base are different prot- 
oxides, T, I Q > other, one of the equivalents of fixed 

. This 

IXl’i O3 


base is replaced by 1 cq. of a sesquioxide ; T, 


latter kind may bo considered basic, since the sesquioxide, ina 
(>3, usually neutralises as muoli aoid as 3 cqs. of protoxide. 
Tartaric aoid is remarkable for its tendency to form double 
salts. 


Among the neutral tartrates arc, tartrate of ammonia^ T, 
2 X II4 0 + 2 aq. ; tartrate of potash^ or soluble tartar, T, 
2 Iv O ; tartrate of snda^ T, 2 Xa 0 + 4 aq, ; tartrate of lime, T, 
2 Ca 0 + 8 aq., &c, <&o. 

Among the acid salts arc, acid tartrate of ethyle, or tartrovinic 
acid, T, Ae 0, 11 O — a crystallisable compound: acid tartrate of 
potash, or tartar, T, K 0, 11 0. This is the principal comi)ound 
of tartaric acid. It exists in tho juico of the grape, dissolved by 
the aid of tlio sugar present, and when that sugar is convertc*d 
into alcohol, in whicli tho tartar is insoluble, it is deposited on 
the sides of the fermenting casks. When purilied it is quite wdiite, 
and is called cream of tartar. It is much used in medicine as a 
safe and mild laxative. When calcined in a covered orucibib it 
loaves a mixture of carbonate of potash and charcoal, called black 
flux. Hence carbonate of potash is called salt of tartar. Like all 
llio tartrates, cream of tartar, when heated, gives oft' a very 
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peculiar smell of burnt vegetable matter, peculiar to tartaric and 
racemic acids and tbeir salts. 

Among the very numerous double tartrates may be men- 
tioned the tartrdte of potash and ammonia^ T, K 0, N II* 0 : 
the tartrate of potash and oxid^of ethyh, 1*^ Ae 0, K 0 ; tartrate 
of potash and hordcic acid^ 1, KO, BO^; this is the soluble 
cream of tartar used as a laxative on the continent : — tartrate 
of potash and soda^ T, K 0, Na 0 + 10 aq. This is the salt of 
Seignette or Rochelle salt. It crystallises in very largo trans- 
parent prisms, and is used as_a mild laxative: — tartrate of 
potash and peroxide of iron; T, KO, Foa Os; this is the tar- 
tarised iron^ of the pharraaoo|K)eias ; tartrate (f potash and 
antimony^ T, K 0, Sba Os . This is tartar emetic, one of tlio 
most valuable remedies^ It must be oonsidorod as a basic salt ; 
for Sb» Os, here substituted for TI O or K O, in short for a prot- 
oxide, requires for its neutralisation an additional equivalent of 

tartaric acid. It then yields the compound 2 1 

which is neutral, since the bases contain 4 eqs. of oxygen for 
2 eqs. of acid, 

Tartar emetic is formed when 3 parts of oxide of antimony and 
4 of cream of tartar are ground together^ and made into a thin cream 
with water, which is heated to 158®, till a portion, tried separately, 
dissolves in 15 parts of cold water. When this is the case, 6 oi 8 
parts of water are added, and the whole boiled for half an hour. 
The liquid, filtered white hot, deposits, on cooling, crystals of 
tartar emetic. It forms white brilliant crystals which soon 
become opaque. It is soluble in 14 or 15 parts of cold water and 
2 parts of boiling water. Tho crystals aro i, K 0, JSb 2 Oj, -|- 
2 aq. 

IJl’Tien heated, the crystals first lose the 2 eqs. of water of 
crystallisation ; and when tho heat rises to 3t)0®, 2 more eqs. of 
water arc given off, without the aoid being destroyed. The salt 

is then Ca H* Oio -f- | That is to say, 2 eqs* of oxygen, 

from the oxide of antimony, have been expelled along with 2 
of hydrogen from the acid. It has been already shown that 

i K O 

Sba Os * 2 oxygen 

in the bases, more than is reciuired for a neutral salt ; and it is 
apparently these 2 eqs. of oxygen which are thus expelled as 
wat^r. If we bear in mind that Sba Os is the equivalent of 
3 K 0 ; or in other words, that SbJ is equivalent to K or to II, wo 
can then see that tho tartar emetic heated to 390® is analogous in 
composition to neutral tartrate of potashi 
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Tartrate of potasli is • .Os Oia + K2 

Tartar emetic, heated to 396®, Is, Os O12 -f 

In this point of view the 2 Sb are divided, f Sb replacing 
hydrogen in tlie radical, and J Sb replacing potassium in the 
base, 

o 

Sb 0 ^ 

aq., is always formed in the mother liquors of tartar emetic. It 
is also formed when tartar emetic is dissolved in tartaric acid. 

Tartar emetic fr^ms a double salt with cream of tartar, T, 
K 0, Sba O3 -f 3 (T, K 0, II 0). It crystallises in scales, 

ACTIO JT OP HEAT ON TARTARIC ACID, 

When tartaric acid is heated, it melts, and gives rise to several 
curious acid products, most of ^vhich arc isomeric with the acid. 
That first formed, at 350® F., is metutartaric aculy Cs Ho Oia ^ 
AVhen the heat is continued, this changes to isotartanc acidy 
C» I la 0i2 . The former of these acids is bibasic, and its salts 
resemble those of tartaric acid, but are more soluble. The latter 
is monobasic, so that its neutral salts have the same com^wsitiou 
as the acid tartrates. The heat being continued, the isotartario 
acid loses water and forms the soluble anht/drons tartaric acid^ 
Cs OiQ ; and a higher temperature converts this last into an 
insoluble modification of the anhydrous acid. Lastly, a still 
greater degree of heat causes the formation of pp^oiartaric acidy 
Cio lla 0» , and oi pyruvic acidy Ca II4 Oa. The former of these 
acids is bibasic, the latter monobasic. It is unnecessary to enter 
into minuto details concerning the salts of these aoids, but the 
reader will find what is known of them in Gorhardt’s Organic 
Chemistry, 

When the tartrates, especially tartrate of lime, are made to 
undergo ferinoutatiou, by contact with water and a ferment, there 
is gradually formed a large quantity of propylio acid, Ca lia 0* | 
which is found in the residue as propylate of lime. 

raratartavio or ilucemic Acid, Ca llo Oia , 2 aq. ^ Ca IIa Oio , 
2 H 0 -f 2 aq. 

This is another isoraerio form of tartaric acid, which occurs 
along with it in the juice of the grape, and as the acid parataitrate 
ot’ potash is more soluble than the bitartratc, the former salt 
accumulates in the mother liquids of cream of tartar. When 
separated, the acid crystallises wdth 2 cqs. of water of crystallisa- 
tion, whereas tartaric acid crystallises without any water in this 
form. The crystals of paratartaric acid lose their water of crys- 
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tallisation at 212®, and when further heated, yield the same 
products as tartaric acid. This acid is less soluble in water than 
tartaric acid, so that, in a solution of both, the paratartaric acid 
is first deposited. 

The salts of this acid are very similar to those of tartaric acid, 
hut yet distinct. Neither the acid nor its salts have any action 
on the plane of polarisation. 

There is still another isomeric modilioation of tartaric acid, 
which is called passive or inactive tartaric acid, because it also has 
no po’sver to cause the piano of polarisation to deviate. 

Now tartaric acid and its salts possess this power in a hij^li 
degree, and it is chielly in this^ and in the form of the crystals, 
that the dilferent modifications can be distinguished from one 
another. 

Common tartaric acid and its salts form hemihodral crystals, 
all of which have the faces devtdoped on one side, and they cause 
the plane of polarisation to deviate very strongly to tlio ri«»lit. 
Hcnco this acid has been called dextroturtaric or dextroraceinic 
acid. 

AVo have seen that })aratartaric acid has no action on the plane 
of polarisation. Hut when we form the double paratartrato of 
soda and ammonia, large and fine crystals arc obtained, all of 
which arc hcinilicdral, and they are found to be no longer para- 
tartrates but tartrates, for they have a powerful action on the 
plane of polarisation. 

But tlie remarkable fact is, that these crystals are of two kinds, 
one hemihcdral to the ri^bt, and causing deviation to the right, 
the other hemihodral to the leff, and causing deviation to the 
left. These crystals are in all respects, but these, iilcntical, 
but they cannot bo superposed one on tlio other ; being sym- 
metrical, they are so related, that if one be held before a mirror, 
tho imago will represent the other corresponding. 

Now if these crystals be separated, and the acid extracted from 
each, it will be found that the acid from tho right-hand crystals 
also form right-hand crystals, and that from the left-hand ones 
yield left-hand crystals. 

The former are crystals of common or dextrotartaric acid, the 
latter are those of left-hand or laevotartaric acid, which makes one 
more isomeric form of tartaric acid. 

We now see that, while common tartaric acid is dextrotartaric 
acid, paratartaric acid is a compound of it with an equal weight 
of liovotartaric acid. And when it is converted into tlm doiiblo 
salt of soda and ammonia, paratartaric acid splits up into tho two 
acids, dextrotartaric and Imvotartaric acids, each of which forms 
its own double salt, the one dextrohemihedral, the other Imvohcmi- 
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hedral. We see also how x>aratartaric acid has no action on the 
X)lane of polarisation. In fact, if we mix concentrated solutions 
of dcxtrotartaric and Imvotartaric acids, heat is disengaged, and 
a crystalline deposit is formed, which is found to be pure para- 
tartaric or racemic acid. 

The paratartrates have the same formula as the tartrates, and, 
as already mentioned, resemble them in tlie higlicst degree. Wo 
need not therefore repeat these formulie, but it may here bo 
mentioned, that the paratartrates are never hemihedral, and have 
‘no action on the |>lano of polarisation. It is only when, as in the 
case of the double salt of soda and ammonia above alluded to, the 
acid is resolved into its constituent acids, that hemihedral crystals 
are obtained, and these are no longer paratartrates, 

Metutartaric Acid has the aspect of a transparent gum, and is 
very deliquescent. It forms salts which have a different form 
from that of* the corresponding tartrates, and are much more 
soluble. In the fused slate, it causes a powerful deviation to the 
right, but loses that property when solidified. It is bibasic. 

Tsotiirtnric ^icid also forms a transparent vitrous mass, very 
soluble and dcli<pu'seent. It appears to be monobasic, so that its 
neutral suits have the composition of the bilartrates, C& II 5 On 

MO = C» \U 0,0 "iQ 

It is to Pastoiff that wo are indebted for our present knowledge 
of the very remarkable physical and optical characters of the 
various modifications of tartaric acid. Ilis researches have 
opened up a new field of investigation, for they show in a very 
marked way tlio extent to wliich the physical characters of a com- 
X^oimd may bo altered without any change in its com])ositiou ; a 
result which can only be accounted for by some change in the 
position or arrangement either of the molecules or of the atoms 
forming these molecules. The acids of this section may bo summed 
up as follows : — 

A nliydroiis tartaric acul, soluble =: C» lit Oio, 

Anhydrous tartaric uckl, iusoluble =: Or lU Oio. 

Dcxtrotartaric a<'i«l, Ur Ho Oia = Go II* Oio, 2 H 0. 

Laivctartar io acid, Os 1L» O 12 ::z: U« U* Oio, 2 H 0. 

Tnratartaric arid, Cs il»j Oia =r: Cs H» Oio, 2 II 0. 

Alctatartaric acid, C» Uo Om = Cr H+ Oio, 2 H 0. 

Isotiirtaric acid, Os Ho Oia = Os Ha On, II 0. 

Tartaric and Paraturtaric acids both form comx>ound3 with the 
oxides of ethyle and melhyle. Some of them arc neutral, others 
acid ethers, corresponding to tho neutral and acid salts with lixed 
base. 
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Tartaric acid forms also two amides ; one neutral, tartramide, 
Cs He Og, which exhibits a right-hand and loft-^hand form ; 
and the other acid, tartramic acid, Cs Hj N Oio. 

Pyrotartanc Acid^ Cio Hg Og == Oio Ho Oo , 2 H 0. 'rhis acid, 
which has been already alluded to as probably being one of the 
oxalic aeries of bibasio acids, is formed when tartaric acid is 
distilled. It is best obtained, however, by distilling cream of 
tartar. The product consists of an oily and an acpicous liquid. 
The latter, filtered and evaporated, yields tbo acid in crystallino 
grains. The operation is more productive, if the tartar of 
tartaric acid ho first mixed with powdered pumice-stone. 

Pyrotartaric acid is bibasio, and its salts are Cio Ha Oa, 3 

or Cio Ho Go Q I . The pyrotartrate ofothylo, Cio IloO», 2 Ae 0 
is an aromatic oily liquid. 

Pyruvic. Acid, Co H* 0« = Ca Ha Os, H O. This acid is al^^o 
found in the distillation of tartaric acid or of tartrates along with 
acetic acid, pyrotartaric acid and oily liquids. When pure tlio 
j)yruvio acid forms a syrup, which docs not crystallise. It is very 
acid and also acrid and bitter ; it may be distilled, but is par- 
tially decomposed in tho process so as to become brown. It is 
soluble in water, alcohol, and other. Its salts have tho formula 
Co Ha Os , M 0. Many of them crystallise well. It seems to form 
an acid salt with soda, which W'ould seem to^ndicato that tho 
acid is bibasio, '* The pyruvates commonly exist in two forms, ono 
cryatallino, the other gummy. The crystalline form is changed 
into the other by a gentle heat. 

4, Malic Acid. Cs H* Os, 2 11 0 = M, 2 II O. 

This acid is of very frequent occurrence in acid fruits, as in 
the apple, and especially in the unripe berries of Sorbua auruparutf 
or mountain-ash. The best method of extracting it is to express 
these berries when they begin to turn red, and to add to the 
strained licpiid a thin milk of lime so as not entii ely to neutralise 
the acid. On heating, neutral malate of lime separates, and is 
removed by a skimmer. To the mother liquid more milk of lime 
is added cautiously, so as to produce an additional quantity of 
salt. The malate of lime is washed with cold water, and dis- 
solved with the aid of heat in a mixture of 1 part of nitric acid, 
and 10 of water. On cooling, aoid malate of lime is deposited 
in regular crystals, which are almost always colourless. They 
are rendered quite pure by a solution in hot wat(‘r, and crystal- 
lisation. From this salt by the addition of acetate of lead, 
malate of lead is precipitated as a curdy wliitc solid, which, if 
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left in the liquid, changes into shining silky crystals. Those, 
M hich are pure malate of lead, being decomposed by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, yield the acid, which, when evaporated to a syriij), 
forms a granular crystalline mass, deliquescent in the air, of a 
strong but agre(;ablo acid taste. When the crystallised acid is 
kept for some time at a heat of 280'^, it melts, and the melted 
acid is gradually filled with crystals. Cold water removes the 
unchanged malic acid, which, if again heated, undergoes the same 
ciiange, till at length all the malic acid is converted into these 
crystals, which are or ftimarir acid. 

If malic acid be distilled by a sharp heat, a great part passes 
over in the form of a volatile crystallisable acid, the maleic acid. 
At a certain period of the distillation, if the retort be removed 
IVom the fire, the boiling residue having become turbid and tliick, it 
buddcTily beeoraos quite solid, and is found to consist of fumaric. acid. 

Malic acid is bibasic ; in proof of Avliicb, it forms acid salts with 
lime, magnesia, and oxide of zinc, which monobasic acids never 
do. There are two series of malates : 1. neutral^ M, 2 M O; 2. 
arid^ M, M O, II 0. Most of the malates ai*o soluble in water, 
hut not in alcohol. Lime water neutralised by malic acid con- 
tinues clear, whether cold or hot, which serves to distinguish it 
from tartaric, citric, racemic, and oxalic acids. 

Acid 3Ialat0 of Ammonia^ M, N II 4 0, H 0, is best formed by 
neutralising with' ammonia one of two equal portions of malic 
acid (as prepared from the crude mulato of lead by diluted 
sulphuric acid), and then adding the other portion and evapo- 
rating to a syrup. On cooling, large and very regular crystals of 
the acid salt are deposited, which are easil}*^ decolorised by animal 
charcoal. This is an excellent method of purifying malic acid, 
when it is much contaminated with other substances. Acid malate 
of limCf M, Ca 0, U O -j- G aq., is prepared as above described. 
It forms very regular and pure crystals, soluble in their own 
W(dght of boiling water, but requiring 20 parts of cold water. 
A\'hen mulic acid is saturated with chalk, au acid liquid is 
obtained, which, when boiled, deposits the neutral malate of lime, 
51 , 2 Ca O. The malate of lead M, 2 Pb 0 4- 6 aq. is' remarkable 
for changing when left in the liquid in which it has been formed, 
from a curdy wliito preoipit.ate to a mass of lino silky needles. In 
hot water this salt melts into a mass like pilch in con.^isteuoo. 
^leid malate of copper ^ M, Cu 0, If O -f* 2 aq., forms splendid 
largo crystals of a line cobalt blue colour. There appears to he a 
hasic malate of copper^ M, 2 Ou O -p ^ > which forms 

green ciy'stuls. Malate of silver^ M, 2 Ag O, is a white powder, 
soluble in boiling water. The other malates arc analogous to 
these, and possess little interest. 
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Maliimide^ Cb N* Hio 0* . This suhstanoe, which occurs in 
asparagus, and in AUhcBa officinalU, has been called asparagine. 
It is formed from uoutral malate of ammonia, as follows, Cs Hi 
0$ , 2 N Hi 0 = 2 H 0 ■+• C» Na Hio Os . It is best obtained 
from vetches or pease, grown in the dark, or etiolated, by 
evaporating the expressed juice, when it forms largo transparent 
crystals. AVhen acted on by hyponitrous acid, it yields malic acid, 
thus : Cs NaHio Os + 2 N Os « 4 H 0 -f Ni + Cs Hi Os, 2 H (>. 

Malamidic Acidy OsN HtOs. Syn. Aspartic Acid, This com- 
pound is formed along with ammonia when inalamide is boiled 
with potash or with acids. Its origin from malic acid is similar 
to that of all acid amides. Acid malate of ammonia, losing 2 eqs. 
of water, yields malamidic acid. (Cs IL Oa, 11 0, N Hi O) = 
2 H O -f C« N H? Og. This compound also yields malic acid, 
when acted on by hyponitrous acid. CgN Hr Os-fNOs^UO-f 

Na-f CgHiOs, 2 11 0. 

Maleic Acidy Cg Ha Og , 2 II 0 =: 5Ia, 2 H 0, is prepared as 
above mentioned, by distilling maUo acid. This acid is bibasic, 
but has the same composition, in 100 parts, us aconitio, or equi- 
sotic acid. It forms crystals, which are very soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. When heated sharply, it yields water, and 
a white volatile solid, melting at 134'’, and boiling at 300®, 
which appears to be anhydrous maleic acid. When the hydrated 
(icid is kept melted lor some time, it is changed, exactly as malic 
acid is, into funiaric acid. Hydrated maleic acid has precisely the 
same comi)osition as anhydrous malic acid, which at once explains 
its formation. 

When heated more strongly, maleic arid loses water, and is 
converted into anhydrous maleic acid, i\ 1 1.2 Go . 

Tlu^ general formula of its salts islla, 2 M 0 for the neutral, 
and Ala, M 0, 11 0 for the acid maloates. It forms an acid 
maleate of silver, Ha, Ag 0, H 0. 

Fumaric or Paramalcic Avid, CgTIaOg, 2 H 0 = Fu, IT 0, is 
formed as above stated, by healing either malic or maleic acids to 
their melting-point, and keeping them melted for a long lime. It 
occurs in Fuinana i^ffiemahs, and in Iceland moss. It forms 
micaceous scales requiring 200 parts of cold water for solution. 
It is soluble iu alcohol. 

It is a bibasio acid, isomeric with maleic acid, and wbioh at once 
explains its formation from malic, or from maleic acid. Its salts 
are sparingly solnble. The fumarate of oxide of ethyle is a heavy 
oily liquid of an aromatic smell of fruits. When tliis ether, Tu 
2 Ac 0, is acted on by aqua ammonite, it forms a white insoluble 
powder, which iafumaramide, Cs Ho 0. . This body has all tlio 
characters of a compound amide. 
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Wlien the bimalate of ammonia is heated, thoro is formed a 
brick-coloured powder, which seems to be fumarimide^ Cs II 3 N O-k • 
By the action of boiling hydrochlorio acid, this substance is con- 
verted into aspartic acid» 

Malic acid, like tai*tario acid, exists in two isomeric, or rather 
allotropic modiiications, which agree in chemical characters, but 
differ in regard to polarised light. The active or common malic 
acid, causes deviation of the plane of polarisation to the left. 
Its salts cause deviation, some to the right, others to the left. 
The inactive malic acid, or passive, as it is also called, has no 
action of this kind. 

Malaraide, or asparagine, and malamidic or aspartic acid, also 
cause deviation, but with asparagine, it is to the left when 
dissolved in water or alkalies, to the right when dissolved in acids. 
The aspartic acid has two allotropic forms, active and passive. 
That formed from asparagine deviates to the left or right, 
according as it is dissolved in bases or in acids. The passive acid, 
which is formed by heating bimalate of ammonia to 392®, and 
boiling the residue with hydrochloric acid, has no action on the 
plane of polarisation. 

When malate of lime, maleate of lime, or asparagine (malamide) 
are allowed to ferment, in contact with water and yeast, suceimo 
acid is formed. 

Erom malic acid, it is thus formed : — > 

Malic Acid. Succiuic Acid. Acetic Acid, 

3 (0» Uo Oio) == 2 (Cb Ho Os) + C* U* 0* 4- 4 C Oa + 2 H 0. 

The other processes are explained as easily. Asparagine yields 
succinate of ammonia by taking up water and hydrogen, derived 
from a portion tliat is destroyed. 

Asparagine. Succinate of Ainmoaia. 

C« Hs Na Oo + 2 H 0 H* = Os H* Oo, 2 N H* O. 

The maleic acid probably lirst takes up water, and is reconverted 
into malic acid, which then fennents. 

Under certain circumstances, the fermentation of malate of 
lime yields, not only carbonic acid, but hydrogen gas, and the 
succinate of lime, if kept in contact with the ferment, also exhibits 
this result. This is due to a dilierent fenuentation, in which 
cither malic or succinic acid is converted into butyric acid. 

Malic Acid. Butyric Acid. 

2 H« Ou.) = C. U. 0. + 8 C Oa + H.. 
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Succinic Acid, Butyric Acid. 

3 (Cs lU 0») = 2 (Oe Hb Oa) + 8 C 0. -fHa. 

By this process, succinic acid may bo obtained in any quantity 
from the impure malate of lime, as it is got by boating the juico 
of the mouiitain-asb berries with milk of lime ; and if required, 
butyric acid might also be thus procured in abundance. 

a. Tannic Acid. Has 0r?». 

Syx. Quercitanmc Acid. Galhtannic Acid. I’annijte. This 
acid oeciu’s oliielly iu oak-bark and in nut-galls, an oxcroRcencc 
on oak leaves caused liy the attacks of au 
insect, whioh apparently pierces the I(‘af in 
order to deposit its eggs. It lias latidy 
been stated that the tannic ac id of oak- 
bark diftbrs from that of nut-galls, and 
does not, like it, yield gallic acid. 

To obtain it, coarsely-powdered mit- 
galls are acted on, in an apparatus of dis- 
placement, bv ether, free from alcohol, 
but saturated with water. Wb<»n the 
ether, after being left some time in con- 
tact with the powder, is allow'od to drop 
into the lower vessed, it separates into 
two strata of licpiid, the lower of which 
is a pure solution of tannic acid in water, 
which is drawn off and dried up after 
being wnshed with other. Tho dry mass 
is re-dissolved in water, and again dried up in vacuo, 

Tiiimio acid thus obtained is nearly white, and not at all crys- 
talline. It is very soluble in water, and has a most astringent 
taste witliout bitterness. It is soluble in weak alcohol, hut hardly 
soluble in ether. Tho aqueous solution, if e.x posed to the air, 
absorbs oxygen, produces an equal volume of carbonic acid, and 
is converted into yallic and ellayic acids. The addition of the 
mineral acids to a solution of tannic acid, causers a precipitate, 
which is composed of tannic acid and the acid employed (sulphuric, 
&c.), and which is very soluble in pure water. The precipitate 
formed by sulphuric acid, in a hot solution, dissolves in hot 
diluted sulphuric acid, and when this solution has been boiled a 
short time, it contains no tannic acid, the whole being converted 
into gallic acid and grape sugar. 

Tannic acid combines with animal gelatine, forming an inso- 
luble curdy precipitate. A piece of prepared skin, introduced 
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into a solution of tannic acid, absorbs the acid, and is converted 
into leather. When heated, tannic acid is converted into meta- 
gallio and pyrogallio acids. 

Tannic acid and its salts strike a deep blue, nearly black colour 
with persalts of iron ; and it likewise causes a precipitate in the 
solutions of most of the vegetable bases. 

The composition of the salts of tannic acid is but little known. 
That of ammonia appears to contain 1 eq. of base, while those of 
potash, soda, and baryta seem to contain 2 eq., and those of iron 
and had 3 eq. of base for the above formula, CVi, »S:c, It is 
possible that tannic acid may be tribasio, in which case we may 
have three kinds of tannates, Cm H 21 O 33 , M 0 ; Cs* Hik) 0 » 2 , 
2 M 0 and C&h lliy O 31 , 3 MO; and the acid itself may be 
CoA Hio O 31 , 3 II 0. The salts with 1 and 2 eq. of fixed base may 

of course also bo written Ca* Hiu O 31 , q | and Cm iliu O 31 , 

^ H 0 I ' doubtful. 

The most interesting fact yet known in the history of tannic 
acid is its resolution — when its solution is exposed to the air, or 
more rapidly when boiled with diluted sulphuiio or hydrochlono 
acids — iuto gallic acid and glucose, or grape sugai\ This trans- 
formation is easily explained, for 


Tannic Acid. Gallic Acid. Glnooese. 

Cat Haa Oat -f* 8 II 0 8 (Cit Ho Ow) -f* Cio Hia Ois. 

This is a kind of fermentation, but it is not promoted— indeed, it 
seems rather to be retarded — by the addition of yeast or otlier 
ferments. The infusion of nut-galls seems to contain some ferment 
which assists in the change, but that infusion, like a solution of 
pure tannic acid, absorbs oxygon, and gives olt* caibonio acid, and 
wo do not yet know hovv these facts are connected ^vith the pro- 
duction of gallic acid and glucose. When, by exposure to air, this 
change has taken place, yeast and other ferments then cause the 
glucose to ferment, yielding alcohol and carbonic acid. The 
accuracy of the equation above given of the transformations of 
tannic acid is proved by the proportions of gallic acid and of 
glucose obtained ; for we get 87 parts of gallic acid and 22 of 
glucose from 100 of tannic acid. 

The uses of tonuic acid oie important. In oak-bark and sumach 
it is used in the manufacture of leather, which is animal membrauo 
or gelatine combined with tannic acid. Mixed with salts of iron, 
tho tannic acid of nut-galls yields ink. Pure tannic acid, as well 
as nut-gallS| is used in medicine as a powerful astringent. 
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6 . Gallic Acid. Cu Uo Oio = Cu Ha Or, 3 H 0. 

TKis acid exists in the seeds of mango, and is formed as above 
described by the decomposition of tannic acid. The best method 
is to boil tannic acid with sulphuric acid diluted with 8 parts of 
water, or to keep it near the boiling point for some hours, replacing 
the water which evaporators. The licjuid, on evaporation, yields a 
largo crop of crystals nearly pure, on cooling. When coloured, 
gallic acid is purified from colouring matter by combining it 
with oxide of lead, and decomposing the gallateof lead, suspended 
in water, by sulphuretted hydrogen; the siilphuret of lead acts as 
a decolorising agent. 

Pure gallic acid forms beautiful prisms of a silky lustre, and 
a slight yellowish colour, of the formula Cj*. Ha (>7 , 8 11 O -f 2 aq. 
It is sparingly soluble in cold water, requiring 100 parts, hut 
dissolves in 3 parts of boiling water. Solutions of the acid and 
its salts strike a black colour with persnlts and protopcrsalts of 
iron. When crxposcd to the air, the solution of gallic acid absorbs 
oxygen, and becomes dark- coloured ; this change is very rapid in 
the presence of alkalies, so that the alkaline gallates, especially if 
the alkali be in excess, arc rapidly decomposed, and become nearly 
black. 

AVhen dissolved in hot oil of vitriol, and precipitated from 
the cold solution by water, gallic acid is obtained in a peculiar 
form, called rufigallic acid, which is (h* Hi, Qa, that is, gallic 
acid, minus 2 H 0. This acid is a reddish-brown crystalline 
powder, which might bo used in dyeing, as it yiedds colours on 
cloth like those from madder. When heated it forms a subli- 
mate of fine red prisms, which call to mind alhzarine, the 
crystalline matter found in madder. 

By the action of heat, crystallised gallic acid yields, like tannic 
acid, pyrogallic and mctagallic acids. 

The gallates are little known. As in the ease of other tribasio 
adds there are salts with 1 cq., 2 eq., or 3 cq. of fixed base. 
Tnere are also acid salts and basic salts; but they are very easily 
decomposed by the action of the air. The recent investigations 
of Buchner, jnn., have shown that both the tannatos and gallates 
are in some respects anomaloxis, and require further study. 

When tannic, or gallic acid, is heated by a sharp fire, carbonic 
acid, water, and jtyrogalHc acid distil over, while a dark solid 
remains in the retort, which is metnynUic aci(L 

Pt/roffnllic Acid^ Ci2 Ho Oe, is best obtained by heating the 
aqueous extract of galls in the same way as gum benzoin is boated 
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to yield benzoic acid. The crystals collect on the upper surface of 
tlie paper diaphragm, quite pure. It forms shining scales of a bitter 
and astringent taste ; fusible at 240®, volatile at 410 \ It is con- 
verted by a stronger heat into metagallic acid. It is formed from 
gallic acid, by the loss of 2 eq. carbonic acid. If acid at all, it is 
a very feeble acid, and in an alkaline solution it absorbs oxygen 
very rapidly, so that it may bo used for the analysis of air. 
Pyrogallic acid is also used in photography. 

Mctagallic Aeid^ Ci *2 Hs O 3 , II 0 't C 24 Hs Os? is produced as 
above mentioned from tannic, gallic, and pyrogallic acids. It is 
a black powder, insoluble in wahir, soluble in alkalies. Of its salts 
little is known. It differs from pyrogallic acid only by the elements 
of water. 

When an infusion of nut-galls has been so long exposed to 
the air, that all tannic acid has disappeared, the gallic acid is 
Ibuinl mixed with an insoluble, or si)aringly soluble powder, 
which is a new acid, ellagic acid. Its composition is. C 2 S IIa Oio 
+ 4aq,, and when dried at 240®, Cas llo Om = Oas II* Oi v , 211 0. 
It has not b(fcu much studied, and we do not know its actual 
atomic weight. When heated, it yields greenish yellow vapours, 
which condense into crystals of the same colour, insoluble in 
water, alcohol, or ether; soluble in sulphuric acid and iti alkalies. 

This acid is said to occur in the root of tormentilla vulgaris : 
and is also the chief constituent of bezoar stones, which are a 
species of animal concretion. It seems to be a bibasic acid, but 
its salts are little known. 

Tannic acid, and the substances derived from it, occur in a 
good many plants, besides those of the genus guercus ; the 
infusions of all of Avhich arc recognised by their striking a bluish- 
bla( 3 k with persnlts of iron. Rut the astringent taste, and the 
property of tanning, or combining with animal gelatine, are 
found in many jdanis, such as cinchona, kino, catechu, piniis, 
Tlieso are distinguished by giving, with persalts of ir(‘n, either 
a dark green or a grey colour. It has not been proved that 
they contain tannic acid, but Geiger has shown tint these 
dilibreiit colours juny occur even when the same tanning prin- 
ciple is present, and that tlic green is owing, at all events 
frequently, to the presence of free acid, while the addition of 
chalk, in some eases, changes tho green to tlie eharaoteristic 
bluisli-black due to tannic acid. There are, howoNar, some 
reasons for admitting more than ono tanning or astringent prin- 
ciple, and it is supposed by some that there are several dillerent 
tannic acids homologous with each other, wliich is far froua 
improbable, Tho whole subject requires investigation. 
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Catcehn. Mimotanoic Acid. 

When catechu, the dried extract of mimosa catechu^ is acted on 
by cold water, it yields a soluble matter very similar to tannic 
ticid, if not identical with it when pure. It is, however, 
contaminated by some compound which causes it to redden 
when exposed to air. It does not appear to yield the same 
products when heated, as tonnio acid does; but this is uncer- 
tain, and may be caused by the presence of impurities. Ilerzelius 
proposes to call this tannic acid mlmotannic aciil, from mimosa, 
to distinguish it from the tannic acid of galls, which ho culls 
quvrcitannic acid, from quercus. 

The portion of catechu insoluble in cold water contains a 
peculiar compound, called catechine or tauiiingenio acid. It is 
soluble in hot w^ater, and wdien pure forms a white silky crys- 
talline powder, which is said to bo composed of Cis Ha Oe. 
When heated, it is said to be transformed into (uiimo ?) tannic 
acid. By the action of caustic potash it yields a black aciii, 
japonic Cia H4 O4,, II O? Ciubonato of potash converts 

it into a red acid, ruhinic acid, Cis ITo 0* (‘r) in the anhydrous 
state. The hydrated acid is said to have the same composition 
as japonic acid, possibly tbereforo Ci« Ho Go? But as tho 
japonic acid, on tlio same authority, Svauberg, in combining 
with silver forms a salt H» O7 , Ag 0 , in which 2 eqs. of tlio 
acid have lost 2 eqs. of water and gained only 1 eq. of oxide of 
silver, it is evident that our knowledge of these comi>ounds is 
very imperfect. 

liochleder has shown that in coffee, tea, and otlier plants of 
the family of tho llubiacem, thero exists a remai'kablo series 
of acids* 

Caffeotannic or Caffeio acid, Oii. Ho O7 is found in coffee, and 
has some resemblance to tannic acid. Viridic acid, Cij, Hj Oo, is 
also found in coffee and in Paraguay tea, Boheic acid, Cvt HoOs , 
occurs in tea, and is also in some respects similar to tannic acid. 
Now, all these plants produce catteino, and, as will be seen under 
the head of caffeine, that body contains a group with C13 . Tho 
above acids seem to contain also such a group, C12 IIo Oa , which 
coupled with formic aldehyde, with formic acid, and with oxalic 
acid, foims these acids. 

Ci 3 Ho Ob + Ca Ha Oasss Ci* Hb O 7 
C)a lU Os + Ca H 03= Cl* Ht Oa 
Oia IIo Os +08 Oa= Cu Ho Ob 

It is worthy of remark that caffeine appears to contain 
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oyanogou and metliyl amine, both closely related to formic acid. 
The same family of plants yields another series of acids, hitherto 
little studied, with lls and a variable amount of oxygen, 
but not resembling tannic acid. Both series readily lose 2 e<is. 
of cai'bon in some form, and probably therefore contain a group 
withC^*. There is a third series of acids, with C 12 , foiuid in 
this family, as citric acid, CTaHsOn , 3 11 0, and chinovio acid, 
(ha Ho O 3 , 3 11 0. Lastly, this largo and important family 
yields bodies like quinine, cinchonine, and alizarine, &c., with 
20 eqs. of carbon. It appears that llochleder has modilitd tho 
formulte above given, and now makes cafieio acid, Chs HxfiOef, 
while Gerhardt proposes for it tho formula Cro Has O 34 . It is 
quite evident that we must wait for more decisive results, 

7. Mecouic Acid. Ci* H On, 3 H 0 = Me, 3 II 0. 

A tribasic acid, found only in opium, the dried juice of papaver 
somni/erum. To prepare it, the crude meconate of lime, obtained 
iu the manufacture of muriate of morphia, is mixed with 20 parts 
of boiling water, and 3 ptirta of strong hydrochloric acid added to 
the mixture, which must be removed from the lire, and not boiled 
after the acid has been added. On cooling, acid meconate of lime 
is deposited in shining crystals, which are collected on a cloth 
filter, squeezed, and treated a second time with the same quanti- 
ties of acid and hot water. The strained acid liquid contains a 
large but variable proportion of sulphate of lime, always present, 
sometimes even to the extent of J or J in the crude meconate of 
lime, lienee the advantage of using so much hydrochloric acid, 
which also renders the meconic acid less soluble. This time 
tho ciy stals are meconic acid, still much coloured. They are 
collected and squeezed as before, and to make sure that all lime is 
removed, a third time dissolved in 20 parts of hot water and 2 of 
hydrochloric acid. The addition of the acid not only removes the 
last traces of lime, but causes the meconic acid to crystallise 
almost entirely out of tho liquid, it being nearly insoluble in 
diluted acid. The crystals, washed with a little cold water, and 
dried at the ordinary temperature, are now pure from everything 
but colouring matter, and when heated to redness leave no 
residue. 

To get rid of the colour, the crystals are now mixed with warm 
water, and caustic potash gradually added, so as nearly, but not 
quite, to neutralise the acid* As soon as the point of neutralisa- 
tion is reached, the reddish colour changes to green, and so much 
potash must be added, that any further quantity would produce 
tho green colour. The whole is then heated iu the water bath, 
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till all i% dissolved, hot water being added if necoasary. (Were 
the potash now in excess, the whole acid would be decomposed 
into oxalic and carbonic acids.) On cooling, the meconate of 

potash, He | crystallises, forming a semi-solid mass, 

which is to be squeezed out. The colour is carried off for the 
most part in the mother liquid, which is very dark, and the 
squeezed salt after a second, or if necessary, a third solution in 
hot water, crystallisation, and squeezing, is snow-white. This 
purified meconate of potash is then acted on by pure hydrochloric 
acid, exactly as recommended for the meconate of lime, and after 
the third operation yields perfectly pure and >vhite meeoiiie acid 
in beautiful silvery scales, which, to remove any traces of the acid 
mother liquid adhering to them, may be once more dissolved in 
the smallest possible quantity of hot water, avoiding a heat of 
212®, whiclwlecoin poses the acid; tho pure acid is deposited on 
cooling, as .Me, 3 H 0 -f fi nq* 

Meeonic acid, when gently heated, loses 0 cq. of water of crys- 
tallisation. It is soluble in water and in alcoliol. When boiled, 
its soltition becomes coloured, prixliicing comonic acid, carbonic 
acid, and a dark brown colouring matter. If boiled with hydro- 
chloric acid, it is resolved into comenic acid and carbonic acid, 
without the production of colouring matter. W hen the dry acid 
is heated to 250'*, the same ohangc takes place. When heated 
with excess of aqua polussfc, raecouio acid is entirely decomposed 
into oxalic acid, carbonic acid, and a dark colouring matter. Its 
distinguishing oharaotevistic is that of causing, in persalts of iron, 
a d(jcp blood-red colour, hut no precipitate. 

It forms three series of salts, like other trihasic aei<ls. Thus, 

there are three moconates of potash: 1. acid, Me | q ; 2. 

neutral, above mentioned. Ale | q aq. Doth of these crys- 
tallise. 3, trihasic, Alo 3 K 0. This is yellow, and does not 
crystallise. There are also three meeonates of soda; two of 
lime, acid and neutral or bibasic, and two of silver, bibasio Ale, 
2 Ag 0, H O, and trihasic Me, 3 Ag 0. Tho meconate of peroxide 
of iron is very soluble, of an intense blood -red colour, hut as 
it cannot bo obtained pure or crystallised, its (foinposition is still 
unknown. Air. TTow has recently obtained the following com- 
pounds : 

Bibasic meconat-e of aniTnonia, TT 0, 2 N TT* O, Cj* TT On 
Monobasic ditto 2110, N lU 0, Cn II On 

Ethylomeconic acid • • 2110, Oi Ub 0, Ci -4 H On and its salts. 
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Meconamklic acid . , . 9 II 0, C84 H 24 N? Ois + 6 aq. and its salts. 

Meconocthylomeconic acid . 3 H 0, Ci* H Ou + 2 H 0, O 4 Hs 0 , C 14 

nOii 

Biethylomeconic acid . . H 0, 2 C* Hs 0, Cu H On and its salts, 

8, Comcnic Acid. Cia H* Oa, 2 11 0 =r^, 2 II 0. 

This acid is formed as above described, from meconic acid by 
tlie action of heat, or of heat and acid combined. 1 eq. dried 
mcconio acid, C14 H On + 3 H O = Cn Hi On, yields 1 eq. 
oomcnic acid, Cia Fla Os , 2 H 0, and 2 eqs, carbonic acid, 2 C O3 , 
The acid is readily obtained by boiling meconate of lime with an 
excess of diluted hydrochloric acid. It is deposited on cooling in 
coloured crystals, which may be decolorised by recrystallisation 
with the aid of animal charcoal. The pure acid has a slight 
yellow tinge, and is very sparingly soluble in cold water. Wlien 
heated, it is resolved into oarhonio acid, j^lP'omecofiic acidj and 
a small quantity of a third substance, parncomonic acid^ which, in 
some few points, dillers from comenic acid, but has the same com- 
position, and in many points is so similar, that it may possibly 
turn out to bo essentially the same. 

Comenic acid forms two series of salts, with 1 and 2 cq. of 
lixed base respectively. With, persalts of iron it forms a deep 
red solution, which deposits black crystals of unknown compo- 
sition. ^Ir. Jlow has also studied this acid, and obtained the 
following compounds, besides a large number of its salts, which 
he has described : 

Chlorocomeiiic acid 2 H 0, C 12 Cs + 3 aq., and its salts. 

Broinoooinenic acid 2 H 0, C 12 j- Os + 3 aq., and its salts. 

Elhylocoinenic acid IT 0, G* Ils O, C 12 Ih Os, and its salts. 

Gomonaiuic .acid H 0, Cis H4 N 0? 4- 4 a<[., anil its salts. 


Pyromeconic Acid, Cio Ila Oo, 11 0, is obtained as a crystalline 
sublimate by healing inoconic or comenic acid. In fact, I cq. 
comenic acid, Cj 2 Hi. Hio, contains the elements of 1 C(p pjTome- 
conic acid, Cio Hi Oo, and 2 eqs. carbonic acid, 2 C O3. It forms 
very soluble four-sided prisms, rather styptic to the taste ; the 
solution of which fonns with persalts of iron a crptallino salt of a 
lino red colour, the powder of which is like v-eriuilion. This salt is 
Fea Oa -|- 3 Cio Ila Oa. Fyroracconio acid is a feeble acid, but 
Mr, Brown has recently described several of its salts, as well as 
two substitution products, hromopyromeconic and iodopyromeconic 
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acid$i. It has the same composition as pyromucio acid, but is 
distinct I'rom that compound* 

9. Kinic Acid. C 7 H* 0*, 2 H 0 ? or Ci* Hn On, H 0 ? 

This very remarkable acid occurs in cinchona bark. It is 
obtained in the manufacture of sulphate of quinine, in the form 
of kinate of lime, from which the lime is easily separated by means 
of oxalic acid* The liquid filtered from the oxalate of lime yields, 
on evaporation, tlie kinic acid in crystals. The lime may also 
be removed by sulphuiio acid, and any adhering sulphate of lime 
separated by alcohol. 

The salts of kinic acid are somewhat anomalous. Thus there is 
a salt of lead, C? H 4 0^ 2 Pb O, and a salt of copper, C? IIv Oa , 
Cu 0, 11 0, while the crystals of kinic acid are Ci Hr. Oa . All 
this would lead to the conclusion that the acid was a bibasio one, 
C? Hii 0* , 2 H 0. But the kiuate of lime, and the kinate of 
silver, both quite neutral salts, are C\* Hii On, Ca 0, and Cu Hu 
On , Ag 0, as if the acid were monobasic, Cn Hn On, H O = 
Cub Hia Oia. If we assume the acid to be quadribasio, we can then 
bring all the above salts into one scries. 


-Kiuic aeid would be 

. Cu 

Jh 

Oa, 

4 no 

Kinate of lead . . . 

. Cu 

Ub 

()», 

4rbO 

Kinate of copper . , 

. Cu 

Ha 

Oa 

12 Cu 0 

1 2 H 0 

Kinate of lime . 

. Cu 


Oa • 


Kinate of silver 

, Cu 

Ila 

Oa 

PAgO 

ts uo. 


But the objection to this view is that, if this be the true consti- 
tution of the acid, the salts of lime and silver ought to be very 
acid, instead of being quite neutral. 

According to Gerhardt, kinic acid is Cas H 20 O 20 , 2 H O, and is 
bibasic. There are reasons which render this tbrnmla probable, 
but the subject requires investigation. 

PEODUCTS OF TIIK DECOMPOSITION OF KINIC ACID. 

When kinic acid or kinate of lime is distilled with diluted 
sulphuric acid and peroxide of manganese, there is obtained a 
new compound called kinone^ as a sublimate of fine golden yellow 
crystals, soluble in water, and very volatile, having a pungent 
smell in the state of vapour. Their composition is Ca# Ha Os . 
Wheii acted on by reducing agents, it takes up 2 and 4 eqs. of 
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hydrogen, forming two new compounds, green and white hydro- 
kinono. The green hydrokinone^ Cas Hio Os , is ono of the most 
beautiful compounds kuown to chemists, forming long prisms of 
tlie most brilliant gold-green metallic lustre, surpassing those of 
iiiurcxide in beauty, it is best formed by adding a few drops of 
sulphurous acid to a solution of kiuone. Wlieji an excess of 
sulphurous acid is used, the ivkite hydrokinone^ CasUiaOs, is 
formed, which crystallises in six-sided prisms. When acted on 
by oxidising agents, the solution of white hydrokinone becomes 
dark-red, nearly black, and almost immediately deposits the 
splendid crystals of the green compound. The latter is also formed 
hy simply mixing solutions of kinono and white hydrokinone, 
being intermediate in composition between those bodies. Wohler, 
to whom wc are indebted for most of our knowledge in regard to 
those very curious compounds, has described a series of bodies 
obtained t'roni the above hy the action of hydrochloric acid, chlo- 
rine, and sulphuretted hydrogen. The followingtabular view con- 
tains tlie names and composition of these substances, as far as we 
yet know them. 


Klaone .... 

, 0.5 

Hi. 

Os 


Circen hydrokinone 

, C2-. 

IIio 

Os 


^VlJite hydrolviiioiio 

. 


Os 


(/hloroliydrokiiione . 

, . O25 ^ 

r Hio 

[cu 

0 « 


Ghlorokinono ♦ 

. 0.] 

^ 012 

lie 



Brown .suli>liohydrokiiionc 

. a >5 

Hu 

07 

iS4 

Yellow ditto 

, (.'.a 

H.2 

0 : 

Sa 

Brown chlorosulphokiuoiie 

. Cur. 

lU Cl 

S4? 

Orange ditto 

, Cu 5 

Ho Cl Uh 

S4? 


It will he observed, that in all those formula) the carbon 
remains unaltered, and that several arc instances of pure sub- 

si i tut iou, as Cs 5 Ils Os, compared with Cas | Os, and 

lha Os, compared with C25 | can also see 

tho relation of the sulphohydrokinones to kinono if we 
e \ press them as follows : — C25 Tls | 4 ' ^ JI S ; and Cas Ils 

I g ' + 4 n 8 . 

We have given tho formulm of these curious products according 
to Wohler, But the progress of organic chemistry has taught us 
to look with suspicion on formula) with an odd number of eq. of 
carbon, and Gerhard t, whoso labours have aided so much in 
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determining tbe true formulee of many substances, proposes for 
kinic acid, as already mentioned, the formula Hta Oaa ; and 
for kinone Ci» H* 0* . Hydrokinone becomes C12 He 0* ; green 
hydrokinone, Cia H-i 0* + Cia Ha 0* = Caa Hio Oa . The ohloro- 
kinones, according to him, are 


ClilorokinoQO • 

Ci» - 

{S’"- 

Bichlorokinone • 

Cn * 

{oS»- 

Tricblorokinone 

O12 

{?„<-• 

Percblorokinone 

or Cklorauile C12 Ch 0* « 


Tbe other compounds come to be represented by equally simple 
fonnulffi. 

When kinic acid is decomposed by heat, it yields carbolic acid, 
benzoic acid, hy<luiet of salicyle, benzine (hyduret of phenyle), 
carbonic acid, and water. These changes are easily explained by 
Gerhardt’s formula ; for 

Kiuio Acid. Carbolic Acid. 

C*a Haa = 2 (Oi* Ho Oa) + 4 C O 2 + 10 H 0 
and 

Kiuic Acid. Hydrokinone. Baazoic Acid. 

C^s Haa Ow ==: Cia H« 0* + Cu U« 0* -J- Ca 0* + 10 H 0. 

Again, as benzoic acid and hyduret of salicyle are isomeric, wo 
have 

Benzoic Acid or Ilyd. 

of Sallcylo. Bouaiolo. 

CiaHo OaizrCia Ho 4.2COa, 

These considerations tend to render Gerhardt^s formula) more 
probable than those of Wohler; but for the present, and until 
farther researches, we shall retain both. 

We have now briefly to notice a few acids of no great 
importance, which in some respects stand between the oily or fatty 
acids and those we have just mentioned. 

Camphoric Acid^ (^20 llic Ob = Cao HuOa, 2 H 0. — This acid 
is formed by the action of nitric acid on camphor. It forms 
crystalline scales, sparingly soluble in cold water, very soluble in 
alcohol and ether, fusible at 158°. These are the hydrated acid, 
which, if distilled, is resolved into water and anhydrous camphoric 
acid. The camphorates are not peculiarly interesting. With oxide 
of ethyle, camphoric acid forms two compounds: 1. neutral, or 
camphoric ether y CaoHi4 0a, 2 Ao 0, an oily liquid, of a bitter 
taste and nauseous smell. 2. acid, C 20 Hi* Oa , Ao 0, H 0, also 
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called campKovinic Acid, as it forms double salts analogous to the 
sulphovinates. 

Anhydrous Camphoric Acid^ Cao Hi^ Oe, is solid, crystalline 
and volatile, and with dry ammonia forms a compound from 
which potash disengages no ammonia : with liquid ammonia it 
yields camphoramate of ammonia. Its action on oxide of othyle 
has not been studied ; but the subject deserves investigation. 
Camphoric acid yields on acid amide, camphamio acid, which, 
however, has not been much studied. 

By the action of sulphuric acid on anhydrous camphoric acid, 
there is formed, with disengagement of carbonic oxide, a new 
acid, sulphocamphoric acid^ Ci« Hia Sa O 12 -|- 4 aq. = Ci« Hi* 
Sa Oio , 2 II 0 -f 4 aq. This acid is crystallisable, and forms 
crystallisable salts of the formula Cis Hi* Sa Oio , 2 M 0, 


CAMPHOR, 

There are two kinds of camphor; that of Japan, or common 
camphor, C 20 HioOa; and that of Borneo, Cw) His Oa, The 
properties of common camphor, and its peculiar smell are well 
known. Its Sp. G, is 0*985 to 0*996 ; it is very volatile, evapo- 
rating at ordinary temperatures. Small fragments of camphor, 
on the surface of water, evaporate more rapidly, with rohitory 
movements. It dissolves in alcohol, and is precipitated by water. 
>Vhcn distilled with anhydrous phosphoric acid, it yields a carbo- 
hydrogeii, called camphogen, C 20 Hi* , 

When camphor is passed iu vapour over a heated mixture of 
liydrates of potash and lime, it yields a new acid, camphohe acul, 
C 20 Hi? Os, II O. Nitric acid, with the aid of heat, converts 
camphor into camphoric acid. The essence or oil of camphor of 
commerce is C 20 IIio 0 = 1 eq. camphor minus 1 eq. oxygen. 

Borneo camphor occurs in small crystalline fragments. Its 
odour is dilferent from that of common caniplior. 1 iind that, if 
wrapped in paper, a distinctly alliaceous odour traverses tlio 
paper, and may thus be detected. Heated with phosphoric acid, 
it yields a carbohydrogeii, C 20 Hio ; and tliis is also the compo- 
sition of the essence wliioh accompanies Borneo camphor. This 
essence is, therefore, Borneo camphor, C 20 Hi 8 O 2 , minus 2 eqs. 
water. 

Common camphor is produced by the Launis Camphora ; 
Borneo camphor is the produce of Dryohalanops Camphora, and is 
so highly prized by the Japanese, as a remedy for rheumatism, 
that it is not found in the markets of Europe. 

Camphogen, C 20 lli*, is the name given to the carbohydiogen 
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obtained when common camphor is distilled with dry phos])horio 
acid. It occurs naturally in the oil of cumin. When acted on by 
sulphuric acid, it forms a new acid, su^phocamphic or hyposvJpho^ 
camphic acidy C*o His Sa Os, H 0, 

Wifen camphor is passed over red-hot lime, another new com- 
pound is formed, namely, eamphronOy Cso Ha» O ? At a white 
heat camphor pelds naphthaline, carhuretted hydrof^en, and 
carbonic oxide. 2 eqs, camphor contain tho elements (C+o Haa 0+ ) 
of 1 cq. naphthaline, Cao lIs ; olefiant gas, 2 Ci Ht ; marsh gas, 
8 C Ha ; and carbonic oxide, 4 C O. 

(Enanihic AvuL Cm His Os, HO. This acid, in combination 
with oxide of ethyle, forming o^nanthio etlu?r, is found in wine, 
in the oil of grain spirit, and in some other fermented liquors. It 
is, as O'nanthic ether, the cause of that peculiar odour of wine 
which adheres so remarkably to vessels in whitdi wine has been 
kept, and enables us at onoe to say that an empty bottle or cask 
has contained wine. To obtain the acid, the etlu r is decomposed 
by caustic potash, and the mnauthate of potash distilled wutli 
dilute sulphuric acid. Tho hydrated acid is scTui -solid like bntttT, 
and is, iu fact, a fat oil, insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether. 

Of its salts, the amanthale of oxide of vlhylo, amanthic ether, is 
best known, It is a colourless liquid, of a peculiar \ iuous simdl, 
which, when strong, has a stupifying cHect. When hydrated 
(unanthio acid is distilled, it yields water, and anhydrous acid, 
more solid than tho hydrate, (hhianthic noid contains 1 eq. of 
oxygen less tliau cjoiianthylic acid, but its formula must be con- 
sidered as somewhat doubtful. Some think t])at the uuiaiithic 
ctjier is either mnanthylio ether, caprylic ctlu.*r, or pelargmiio 
ether, and consequently that tho acid is eitlier (x^nauthylic, 
caprylic, or pelargoiiie acid, 

Itoccellic Amdy Ci? Ilia Oa, HO? This acid occurs in rovcclla 
tinctoria. It is crystallisable, insolublo in water, soluble in 
alcohol and ether. It has most of the properties of a fat acid, and 
its salts with the alkalies resemble soaps. 

JRwjenic Acidy Cao Hja O 4 ? or Cao Hjs 0»? This acid is found 
in cloves, along with a neutral oil, Cio IIs, or C 20 Ifio. The latter 
is separated by potash, and the eugenic acid obtained by distilling 
the salt of potash with dilute sulphurio acid. It is an oily liquid, 
of Sp, 0. 1*079, having the strongest odour of cloves. Jt forms 
crystallisable salts with bases, and among them an acid salt of 
potash, 2^ C 20 Hi'i 0* 4* K 0 4* H 0 ? 

Cloves, likewise, contain two crystallisable compounds : — 
1. Caryophylinoy which forms yellow prisms; of tho formula 
Cao Ills O 4 , an oxide, therefore, of the neutral oil of cloves. 
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2. Evgeynne, which forms yellow pearly scales, the composition 
of which is the same as that of eugenic acid. 

It only remains here to mention the names of a number of 
acids, little known, or doubtful, which are found in the vegetable 
kingdom. Such are achilleie, atropic, anacardic, bebiric, bobdic, 
cuiiicic, carmufellic, cetrario, cevadic, chinovic, eocognidio, coluni- 
bic, coneic, crameric, crotonic, digitdfc, euphorbic, fiingic, hederio, 
igasuric, ipociianic,laetuoic, lichenoskaric, menispermic, papaveric, 
rhoadio, polygalic, robinic, rutinic, solanio, tanacetic acids, and 
others. It is probable tliat many of them will prove' to be iden- 
tical with some of the better known acids, and that others aro 
mixtures. Chelidonic acid, found by Lerch in Chduhnium 
is analogous to meconic acid, and is said to bo Ci* Hs O13 
= Cl* II 2 Oio, 3 HO. The formula) given for several of the 
otiiers are doubtful. 

volatile OB ESSENTIAL OILS. 

These oils are so called because they are obtained by distillation 
of vegetables, generally along with water, and because, having, 
in most cases, the concentrated odour of the plant, they are usually 
called essences. Most of them exist ready-formed in the plant, 
which owes its smcdl to them ; but some, as oil of bitter almonds 
and oil of spiruia, are formed by a kind of fermentation, excited, 
in the case of the former, as already stated, by the contact of 
amygdaline, cmulsino, and water. 

Many plants, when cut, yield balsams, wdiicb arc mixtures of 
essential oils and rosins. In many essential oils a crystalline 
matter is deposited, called a camphor or stearoptene. They are 
all soluble in alcohol. Many absorb ox^’^gen from the air and 
be(5orae acid, as oil of cinnamon. They are violently acted on by 
nitric acid and iodine, chlorine, bromine, &c. 

They may bo divided into three kinds: 1st, those containing 
only carbon and hydrogen, as oil of turpentine; 2nd, those con- 
taining also oxygen, as oil of cloves ; 3rd, those containing sulphur, 
as oil of garlic. 


1. Non~OxygenaUd Jissenlia^Oils, 

Almost every one of these (which constitute a very numerous 
class of oils), as yet accurately analysed, has been found to con- 
tain carbon and hydrogen in the proportion Cio Us, or, what is 
the same thing, C/ H* , or Cso Hi«. The following; are the most 
important : — 

Oil of Uirpentim, Cio Hs , or Cso His, is obtained by distilling, 
with water, turpentine, the juice exuding from many species of 
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Kosin, re&in, or oolophonium, remains in the retort. The 
oil has a peculiar smell, and burns with a smoky tlamo. Its Sp. 
G. is 0*86. It boils at 312^ Strong; nitric acid sets tiro to it, 
and it is also decomposed with flame by chlorine. It dissolves 
sulphur, phosphorus, and fat oils. Wlien exposed U) hydro- 
chloric acid gas, it combines witli it, fonning a white crystalline 
solid like camphor, and a liquid compound. The solid is ("ao II ir 
Cl = Cao Kie, 11 CL \Vlien heated with lime, it yields a pure oil, 
dadyle^ Cto Hia. The liquid hydrochloratc, heated with lime, 
yields another pure oil, rather more volatile iluiii dadyle, 

but having the same composition. Oil of turpentine would .seein 
to be composed of peucyle and dadyle, both Ciio fits ; Die former 
giving a liquid, the latter a solid compound, witli hydrochloric acid . 

Nitric acid, by long boiling, converts oil of turpentine into lui 
acid, turpentinio acid, 0i4. lioO?, II 0? 

Oil of turpentine is used in medicine, internally, as a vermi- 
fuge, especially in cases of the larger worms, such as trpnia ; 
externally, as an excellent rubefacient and counter-irritant. 
Ill the arts it is muoli pri;?ed as a solvent for rosins in making 
varnishes, 

Odof jumpet^\x.’ii'& the same composition as oil of turpentine, 
but possesses its own peculiar odour, which it comraunicates to 
alcohol in gin. This oil is diuretic. 

Oil of suvm has the same composition. It is also diuretic. 
Oil of eleini has the same composition, and a jilcasaut odour. Oil 
of slorax^ or slgrolc, is a very remarkable oil, of the formula Cio Us , 
and therefore isornorio with cinnamole, and ])robably identical 
wi'^i it. It has a pleasant aromatic smell, boils at 29o“, and 
^aporates at all temperatures. When acUd on by nitric acid, 
chlorine, or bromine, it yields substitution products ; nitro- 

styrole, Oio chlorostyrole, Cio , and bromostyrole, 

Cio I ; the first is crystalline ; the second appears to be 
liquid, but is hardly known except iu oombinatioii witli hydro- 
chloric acid, as an oil, Cio I[«Cla=: Cw | d- II Cl. The third 

is crystalline, and asb-it has a very peculiar smell, its formation 
is a good test of the presence of styrole. A similar compound 
ia obtaiii^d, probajfly the same, by the action of bromiuo on 
clnnttmofe. 

When etyrole is heated in a scaled tube to 398'", it is quickly 
changed into a transparent solid mass liko glass. The same 
change occurs, bht more slowly, at 212"*, and even at lower ieiH’- 
|)etatixres,t,Aad by exposure to the sun's rays. The glassy com- 
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pound is metastyrole^ wliicli lias the same composition.* in 100 parts 
as styrole, but its formula is Ci* Ht . It yields with nitric acid 

nitrometastyrolc, Cu | • When heated it ia reconverted into 

styrole, end distils over as such, Styrole can never be distilled 
witliout a ]>art of it changing into metastyrolo, which, however, 
if the heat bo increased, passes over as styrole. 

WJieii dragon’s blood, a resinous substance, is distilled, it yields 
two oils, dnunjle and Jraconyle, The latter is metastyrole, but it 
is not statod whether the former be styrole, although this is pro- 
bahJe. There are probably man3'’oil3 of the same series as styrole 
and metastyrole, that is Cn xa Iln. 

Oil of lemons has. the probable composition, Cs IL, Like oil 
of turpentine it is composed of two isomeric oils, citrem and 
citrylcndy which combine with h^’druchlorie acid, forming a liquid 
and a solid compound, decomposed by heating with lime. The 
solid camplmr seems to be, (.ho He CT = Cio Hs, 11 (T. The oils 
of cctlrOy vidraiy aranyes, and lintes^ are all essentially identical 
with oil of lemons. Oil of neroh\ or of oranye-Jiowery is quite 
distinct, having the odour of the llower, wliile the others liuvo 
that of the riiid of the fruit. Its composition is not accurately 
known. 

Oil of copaica is another isomeric form of oil of turpentine, 
which it very much resembles, forming a camplior with hydro- 
chloric acid. It is diuretic, and much used in affections of the 
bladder and urethra. Oils of pepper and of enhehs are still of tlio 
same composition in 100 parts, altlioiigh the latter is supposed to 
be (-h.'j Hi 2 . 

We have alri-ady alluded to the remarkable homologous series 
of carhohydrogens, of wliieh benzole, or hyduret of phenyle, 
Cha 1I«, is the type. One of these occurs as a natural oil. Thus, 
oil of cumino is a mi.vture of cuminole or hyduret of cumjde, 
Oao lli'iOa, a comj)ound homologous with hyduret of benzoyle, 
and a carbohydrogen, Cao llii^, called cjunene, or h^'durot of 
cym^de, homologous with benzole. This carbohydrogen has also 
been named hyduret of thyiuyle, because, in tlie essential oil of 
thyme, there is found a substance, (’ao TIu O 2 , or liydrated oxide 
of tlijmiyle, which is homologous with hj^drated oxide of phenylo 
or carbolic acid. The carbohydrogen, toluole, or lij'duret of 
toliiylc, C’l I Hh , homologous with benzole or h^'diiret of phouylo, 
is obtained bj' distilling balsam of tolu, and is also found in tho 
oil of tur, and in tlie oil which separates from crude ])yrc>xylio 
spirit on the addition of water. It is therefore a product of 
destructive distillation, and is accompanied by its bomologues, tho 
oils Cia H«, Cio Hxo, Cia Hii, and Cae Hu, which, as formerly cx- 
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plained under tlio benzoic series, are derived from a series of acids 
homoloj^ous witb benzoic acid, and yield a series of volatile bases, 
homologous with aniline, or phouylamine, besides many sub- 
stitution j)roduots with chlorine, bromine, iodine, or nitrous 
acid. 

It has recently boon shown that a very large mini her of natural 
essential oils have the same composition as oil of turpentine, while 
yet numy of them possess distinct properties. Oil of turpentine 
itself is found to exhibit many isomeric modifications, which 
differ remarkably in density and volatility; one of them, for 
example, isoterebcnlhenc, boiling at while another, ineta- 

tereherithene, boils at about 09.’)'' F. Both of theses forms have a 
strong action on polarised light, causing the plane of polarisation 
to deviate to the left. These two modifications arc produced by 
the continued action of lieat on the common oil in closed 
vessels. 

By contact with a very small proportion of oil of vitriol, oil of 
turpentine is changed into certain moditioatioiis which have no 
action on polarised light. One of these, torcbonc, boils at 320'^, 
and forms a lii^uid compound with hydrochloric acid. Another, 
colojdiene, which is supposed to have the formula (bo ILa, is 
colourless when the light which passes through it falls directly 
on the eye, but in other directions app<.iirs of a deep iiidigo-bluo, 
and forms with hydrochloric acid a deep blue compound. 

Of the difierent sorts of commercial turpentine, or pine balsam, 
some cause the plane of polarisation to deviate to the left, while 
the oil extracted from thorn causes deviation to the right. Others 
cause deviation to the right, while the oil they yield causes devi- 
ation to the left. 

Oil of turpentirae forms, by contact witli water, and exposure to 
cold, or still better, when 4 parts of the oil, 3 of alcohol, and 1 of 
nitric acid are left together for a month or six weeks, a crystalline 
hydrate, C 20 Ilia -f* 4 II 0 -f 2 aq. This lias been called terpine. 
It forms large and beautiful crystals, which are soluble in 200 
parts of cold water, and 22 parts of boiling-water. It melts at 
about 218 F., and loses water, When rapidly lieaU'd, the 2 eq. 
of water of crystallisation arc expelled, leaving the dry hydnite, 
C 20 Hifl, 4 H 0, which melts at 302® and sublimes at 490°, jjassiug 
over unchanged. 


2 . Oxygenated Eeaential Oils. 

The principal oils of this class have bcpn already considered, 
their radicals being known. These are oU of bitter ntmmdB, or 
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hyduret of benzoyle ; oil of spiraea^ or hydurct of salicyle ; oil of 
cinnamon^ or hyduret of cinnamyle ; oil of clooe.s (cui^euie acid); 
oil of vianine, or hyduret of oumyle ; oil of aniseed, tlie solid part 
of which is Cao IIi2 Oa, and with nitric acid yields an sic acid, 
and other compounds already described at p, 1()4 ; oil of valerian^ 
chielly valerianic acid, &c. The essence of valerian, aceurdinj^ to 
Gerhardt, j^eiierally contains several compounds, especially if old. 
When frcsii, it contains no valerianic acid, but an oil, ralerole^ 
W'hich is crystallisable, and soon passes into valerianic acid in the 
air. This oil is Cia Ilio O2, and is isomeric with metacelone, also 
with Kane’s oxide <>f mesityle, and with oxide of allyle (see oil of 
garlic, p. d45). Besides valerole, the essence contains a carbo- 
hydrogen, bornSene, Cio Ifs , identical with the oil obtained from 
borneo cani[)lior ; and finally a camphor, which is identical with 
borneo camphor. 

Oil of cijina/noHj according to Jkluldcr, is, when quite fresh, 
C20 Hu O2, It rapidly attracts oxygen, and 3 (C20 Hu O2) -f 
Oh = 1 eq. cinnamic acid, 1 eq. resin alpha, C12 Hs 0, 1 eq. 
resin heta, CaoHir, Ok, and 6 eqs. water, Ho Oo. With hydro* 
chloric acid it yields two dilforent resins, C20 H» 0, and (at Hr 
(), besides otlu r ]Woduets. AVith oil of vitriol it yields two more 
resins, (wilisOi, and llm 0, which togdher are equal to 
3 eqs. of the oil minus 3 eqs« Nvater. AVith nitric acid the fresh 
4)il forms h crystalline compound, Cio Ho N 07=: (’i« 11» Oa 4- 
N 0» 4- H 0. With water this body yields liyduret of cinnamyle, 
Cis Hfi O2. If dissolved in sulphuric acid and mixed with water 
it gives cinnamic acid, Cio H? O3. Along with the crystals, 
nitric acid yitdds a red oil, which, with water, gives another oil, 
C10H7O2. 

Oil if anise, C20 IIi« O2, yields with bromine a compound in 

fine crystals, C20 | O2. AVhon acted on by strong acids, or 

by the chlorides of tin or antimony, oil of anise is converted 
into an isomcwic body, anisoiiie, analogous to beiizoine. 

Oil of ciiniine contains not only hyduret of cumyle, already 
moutioried, but the carho-hydrogen, cyincue, C20 Hu., homologous 
with benzole, C12 Ho. As benzole is hyduret of phenyle, CVi Ho, 
H, so cyraene is hyduret of tliyniylo, C20 Hio, II. And as phenyle 
yields a hydrated oxide, C12 ll® O, H 0, or C13 He Ga, which is 
carbolic acid, so thymyle yields the hydrated oxide of thymyle, 
already mentioned as a horaologue of carbolic acid, and as occur- 
ring in oil of thyme. There is therefore a relation between the oil 
of oumiuo and that of thyme, and the oil of Mo/iarda imnciata 
contains the same oxygenated compound, C20 Hu Oa. 

This compound, when acted on by sulphuric acid and pero.xidc 
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of manganese, yields a new compound, thymoilo, C2A TTio Oa , 
which is very remarkable, us being liomologous witli kinune. 
Like kinone, it a yellow solid crystallising in scales, and volatile, 
and, when acted on by reducing agents, takes up hydrogen, forming 
a body, C24 llin 0+, homologous with white hydrokinono, which 
has been called thymodolc. It forms colourless crystals, and when 
mixed in due proportion with thymoilo nn intermediate compound 
is formed, homologous with the green hydrokinone, which appears 
in brilliant, hronzc-eolourcd crystals of high metallic lustre, the 
solution of wdiioli is deep r(‘d. Its formula is Vih ILi ()» = 

II16 Of -f C2.t His O4; and it is of course formed wlienev< r thy- 
moilc is only half reduced or hydrogenated. Jii short, iu their 
formation, characters, and composition, th3'moile and it.s deriva- 
tives present a most striking and htwitilid, though unexpecU'd 
cxam2)le of the parallelism of homologous eompoinids, from their 
perfect analogy wdlh kinono and its derivatives. Tlwj chief 
dilltTcncc lies in the starting-point, fur wOiile kiiioiic is foi nuMl 
from kinio acid, thymoilo is obtained from tbo hyrlratod oxide of 
thyrayle, a body apparently of very different properties. 

The Oil of mrrau'ay contains, along with nn oil, rarvnu y 
isomeric with oil of turpentine, an oxygenated oil, carcofvy which 
is C20 Hi 4 O2 , that is, isoincrio with the li}‘dra,ted oxiile of ibyiriyle, 
but an entirely different substance. It boils at 2S2" F., and forms 
with sulphuretted hydrogen a crystalline eom pound, lly the 
action of caustic potash or of anhydrous phosphoric acid, it is in 
part converted into another isomeric modillcation, wliicli boils at 
4oU° F., and has a disagreeable sinoll and a very persistent acrid 
histe. It has heou called rnrracrofo. 

Of the remaining oils of this class may be mentioned the oils of 
dill, oi' fennel, of pardey, of coriander, of pinvpernef of pepper-^ 
mint (Cio Hio O, or C20 iliio O*; this oil yields several new c<mi- 
pounds with chlorine), of marjoram, of lavender, rosemary, basil, 
rue (C20 11 ao 0®, or the aldehyde of capric acid, along with a cjirho- 
hydrogen), cascarilla, chamomile (containing an oil, Cio !!» O2, 
and a carbohydrogen, C20 Hio ), wormwood, tea, cardamom, nut^ 
fney, cajeput, rh^dium^ rose (otto or attar of roses), hcryamot, 
saffron, sassafras, fthd sweet //flfy(C ao Hio O). Of these, little 
certain Is known, and almost all rcQuire a cart fill study. The oil 
of sassafras, CjoHs 02, when cooled, deposits very large and 
beautiful crystals, measuring 1^ inch on the side. With bromine, 
the solid essence yields crystals, cqpiposed ofCio H O2. 

The oft or essence of Semen omitra is said to he Cis Hm O2 , 
That of Artemisia dracunctilns, or essence of cstragon, yields, 
when treate4 with sulphunc acid, anisoine, identical with that of 
oil of anise, and in fact contains tho same oxygenated oil (stca- 
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roptone of anise), along: with a different carbohydrogen. Laurent 
has obtained from essence of estragon || series of new compounds. 
Ife represents the essence by C 32 II 20 Oa: but Gerhardt has shown 
that it is identical with tlio oil of anise, and that draconic acid 
and draeole arc the same as auuic acid and anisole. The acid is 
Gt4 Ht ()«, n 0. 

The concrete essence of tlio tonka bean is called coumarinr. 
It is very fragrant, and its formula is Cis Ho Oi. Potash 
changes it first into cuinaric acid, C 18 Ht Oo, H 0, and after- 
wards into salicylic acid ; and l)ot nitric acid converts it into 
nitropicric acid. Cold nitric acid produces a white volatile 

crystalline solid, C 18 | ^* 0 ^ Con marine also combines with 

chloride of antimony, forming yollo\v crystals. 

3 . StiljJnircfffd Oih„ 

This class of oils is di^tiuguishpd by a pungent peculiar smell, 
and acii<l buvniug taste, as in oil of mustard, or an intense 
alliaceous o<lour, as in oil of garlic or of onions. The more import- 
ant of them have been lately iiuostigated, and have yielded very 
striking results. 

Kbscnce of mustard is prepared from mustard-sced in the same 
way as oil of bitter almonds from that seed. The seed is mace- 
rated with water and afterwards dihtilled, when it yields an oil of 
a most remarlvahle nature, c<mtaiuiug not oTily sulphur, but also 
nitrogen. The })ure oil is colourless, of Sp. G. 1*010, and boils at 
208*’ or 300^ Its formula is CsHa N Sa, so that it contains no 
oxygen, and it is, as we shall see, the siilphocyanido of allyle, Co 
Ho, Ca N Sa . AVith anmionia it forms a crystalline compound, 
whicli is, in fact, an organic base or alkali, Thlosinnatnine C^ 
Hs N'i Sa. This is a hitter compound, which forms, like nearly 
all organic bases, civstalliiic compounds with chloride of platinum 
and chloride of mercury. Gerhardt regards it as sulphocyaiiide 
of ammonium, in which 1 eq. of hydrogen is replaced by allyle; 

TliioshniaminCj acted on by dry oxide of lead or of mercury, 
loses all its sulphur, forming a new base, siftnntnuio Cs Hs Xa 
= Ch Hs Na Sa — 2 H JS. It is, therefore, TliiosinnamiiK*, minus 
2 ec^s. sulphuretted hydrogen, whieli have acted on the oxide of 
loud, forming water and sulphiiret of lead. Siniiuninc forms 
definite compounds with chlowdes of mercury and plaiiiium. It 
is a jmwerful base, and very bitter to the taste. It may be 
regarded as ammonia, in whicli 2 eq^*. of hydrogen are replaced, 
QUO by allyle, the other by cyanogen, X 11, Ca Ca X, 
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When oil of raustard is acted on by moist hydrated oxide of 
lead, it loses both sulphm and carbon, in the proportion C S 2 , 
forming sulphurot of lead and carbonate of lead, along with a 
new base, sinajwluie^ which dissolves in hot water, in alcohol, 
and in ether. Its formula is CVt Hia ISa 0^; and it is formed 
from 2 eqs, oil of mnstard, with 6 cqs. oxide of lead and 2 et^s. 
water, as follows : 2 (f s II 5 N S 2 ) *t* 0 Pb 0 4-2 II 0 === Cn II 12 
Na Oa 4- 4 Pb S -f 2 (Pb 0, C Oa). This base may be regarded 
as diallylurea; that is, urea in which 2 cqs. of hydrogen are 
replaced by allyle. Urea is C 2 lU N 2 O 2 , and diallylurea is 

^'2(c«’'ir5)| 

When oil of mustard is acted on by an alcoholic solution of 
potash, it produces carbonate of potash, and two new compounds, 
the elements of 8 cqs. of water being taken up. 

Thus, 3 (C« N 82 ) =r C« Hi N S* 


•+■ 8U0 + Ci4 Hi 4 NttS.Oa 

+ 2C0.i. 

The bodj^ Cs IT 7 N Sj, is a compound of oil of mustard with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and is a strong sulphur ucitl, forming 
crystalli^ able salts with the metallic sulphurets. It may bo 
reproseuU'd by Cs Ho N Sa, 2 H S, and its salts us Cs II r, N 8a, 
n S, M S. Gerhardt considers it as sulphocarbonic acid, in which 
1 eq. of hydrogen is replaced by allyle, Put W'ill has produced 
and analysed many of the snlpho-salts of this acid, which 
renders his view preferable. He has also shown, that by the 
action of alcolrolio solutions of the suli)]inrots of potassium, 
sodium^ ammonium, &c., saturated with sulphuretteil hydrogen, 
on oil of mustard, the whole of the oil may be converted into the 
salt of the new imid with the sulphurct of the metal employed. 
In other words, the oil of mustard takes up 1 eq. of H S, and 
1 cq. of metallic sul])huret. The oil of mustard itself also 
combines with 2 eqs. of several metallic snlpliurcts. 

The oil, Cu Hu Na 82 Oa, has not been fully studied. It is 
said to form, from 2 e<is, of it, losing 1 eq. of ammonia, another oil, 
C 28 Has N» S* O 2 , which resembles the essence of mustard in its 
general characters, but is not much known. 

It will be observed, that all tho facts here mentioned lead to 
the admission of tlic radical allyle, C® II 5 , of which the oil or 
essence of mustard is the tjulpho- cyanide. We shall see pre- 
sently that other compounds of allyle are known. 

Oil of mustard contains an indifferent nitrogenised body, 
myroaine^ which, analogous to emulsine, causes tho formation of 
tho essential oil after maceration of the seed with water and 
fermentation. The fermentation of myrosino is prevented in tho 
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samo way as that of emiilsine, namely hy coagulation. The 
seeds also contain a crystalline body, reseiuhling a fat. 

The substance, which, along with niyrosine, yields tlic oil, 
appears to be myronic acidf or rather viyronnto of potash^ a body 
not yet fully studied. The seeds of fSinapis alba contain the 
myrosine, us. sweet almonds contain eniulsine ; but, being desti- 
tute <d* myronic acid or myronate of potash, as sweet almonds 
are of amygdaline, they yield none of the oil. 

It has very recently been shown by llubatka and Wertlieim, 
that the essential cdls of Cochlearia armoracta (horse-radisb), 
Cochlear la ojprinalis^ and Alliaria ojjivinalis^ consist almo>t 
entirely of oil of mustard, although tho latter oil has also a very 
strong smell of oil of garlic, an oil which has not bee n discovered 
in it. 

The essential oil of garlic^ from the bulbs oi Allium saticuniy is 
a peculiar sulphurised compound. Wertheiin has lately studied 
it, and shown that it is tho sulphuret of allyle, and its formula is 
C<5 lift, S = All S. The crude oil contains a little of a higher 
sulphuret, possibly All Su, anti also some of the oxide of allyle, 
Co lls 0 = All O, which is an oily liquid of an olFeiisive smell. 
The radical allyle appears to enter into numerous eomhinutions, 
and, among others, Wortheim analysed the following : the sul- 
phuret, or pure oil of garlic, All S ; the compounds of that sul- 
phuret with tho sulphurets of platinum, palladium, and silver, 
5 All S -f b Pt Sa; 2 All S -f 3 Pt S 2 ; 2 All S -f 3 Pd S ; and 
X All S 4- Ag S (?) ; double compounds with the sulphurets and 
chloiides of mercury and platinum; 3 (All S + Pt S 2 ) + (All 
Cl -f Pt Cli) ; and (All S -f 2 Ilg 8) -f (Ml Cl -f 2 llg Cl) ; and 
lastly, nitrate of tho oxides of silver and allyle, (All 0 -f Ag 0) 
-f N Os. Our space does not permit us to do more than point 
out the existence of these curious compounds. 

The essential oil of assafwtida appears to consist of at least two 
oils, one of which, if not both, contains sulphur. It has a very 
offensive odour. It does not combine witli ammonia like the oil 
of mustard. J)r. Douglas Maclagaii linds, as might bo expected 
from the odour, that one of the oils it contains is sulphuret of allyle. 

The essential oils of hopSy of water-pepper^ and of Arum macu- 
latumy are believed to contain sulphur. 

Tho seeds of Sinapis alba or white mustard have been shown 
by Ilabo and Hcrschbninn to coiitaiu a new base, sinapine, wliicli 
is C 39 Has JV Oio. By the action of mineral alkalies, it is resolved 
into a new acid, sinapie aciety and another new base, stnkaline. 
Thus 

Siuapino. Sinspic RCidf. Siukaline. 

Csa Has N Oio + 2 H 0 = C 9 * Uia Oio + Ciu His N 0» 
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Sinapine, which exists in the white nnistard as hydrosulpho- 
cyanato, cannot he obtain^j^ pure, from its tendency to deconi])o- 
sition. Its solution is yellow. It is a decided base, and its stilts 
are crystallisable, very soluble, and rather more stable than the 
base itself. The hydrosulphocyanate, wliicli exists in white 
mustard, may be obtained in crystals, which arc small needles, 
grouped in very voluminous bundles. This salt was formerly 
called sinapine, and sulphosinapisiiie, when its composition was 
unknown. Its solution, when boiled with alkalies, yields siiiapio 
acid and sinkalinc. 

iSmapic arid forms small ])nsms, sparingly soluble in cold 
water or cold alcohol, but very soluble in boiling alcohol. Its 
salts are not very stable. 

Sinkalim^ is formed along -with sinapic acid, when sinapine or 
its hydrosulpliocvanate is boiled -with potash or baryta. It is 
obtained as a crystalline mass, soluble in water. It is a 
strong base, prc?ci|)ilating all metallic oxides. Its salts are very 
soluble, even deliqiK'Scent. The flouble cblorido of platinum and 
sinkalinc forma splendid orange crystals. 


CONCRKTE VOLATILE 1*RINCIPLKS AJ.l.JKl) TO TII K ESSENTIAL OILS. 


There arc several substances which may be classed under this 
head; such as Hellvnhu^ from lunln hclvnium, wliioh is a vohitilo 
crystalline solid, (.’15 Hio Oa. With nitric acid it yields nitro-- 

htdlenmej Cis | When distilled with anhydrous phos- 

phoric acid, liellenine loses 2 cap. water, yielding helh;nf'n(\ a 
carbobydrogen, Cia Hb, With chlorine it yields the compound 

Ci» I H Cl. 


Amrona^ from Amrxun curoptpum^ is a volatile solid, Imving a 
remarkable tendency to crysialliso in beautifully dijlined forms, 
and also to pa.ss into the amorphous condition, from whicli it 
may be again brought into the crystalline state, Schmidt lias 
studied its crystallisation under the microscope, and lias obtained 
results which are most interesting in reference to the formation 
of crystals in general. 1 must refer to his elaborato paper in 
the Aiinalen dor Chomie uad Pharmacie,” for February, 18h5. 
Its composition is Cao llirt O5. 

Anemonine^ from variou-s species of Anmnom^ is a volatile, 
cry stall isable solid, the formula of which is Cs ila Oa. It forms 
with oxide of lead a compound, 3 (Cs H« O2) -f Pb 0. With 
bases it yields anemonic acid, the composition of which is 
unknown. 
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Cantharidina, tho active jn-inciple of Spanish flies, is a volatile, 
acrid solid, the composition of which is^Cio 1T« O4. 

The following* plants, Epidcndron vatidlu^ Quassia aiuara^ 
Tanffhinia 3lada(jascaricnsiH^ Primula Auricula^ and Primula 
verisy contain concrete volatile essences, not yet analysed. 

CAOL'TOnOUC, OR GUM ELASTIC. 

Caoutchouc is a substance sui gcurris, which in composition 
approaclu's more uoarl}’’ to tho essential oils than to any other 
cImss of compounds. It is tlie coaf^ulated or ius])issatc‘d juice of 
many tropical troirs, tlic chief of which is Sijdtonia elastica 
{latrnphn elasfivUy Ilevoa guinnvnsis). Tlie juice, as it Hows from 
the tri.‘C, is made to dry on moulds of clay, which are afterwards 
broken out, Icavin;^ a bottle of caoutchouc. It is j^fuerully 
bl iekened by .smoke*, but when pure it i.s while and transpaicnt, 
it i.s highly elastic, and tlie freshly cut surfaces adhere stron.;!}" if 
pressed to<‘’(‘tli( r. It is iu.soluble in water, alcohol, and acids: 
but it dissolves in ether, naphtha, coal-tar naphtha, bisulphuret 
of carbon, and essential oils. Its solutions in ether and coal-tar 
naphtlia, when dried up, leave the caoutchouc in an clastic state. 
On this principle water-proof cloth is made. Caoutchouc is much 
used ill chemieal operations to form flexible eoiinec!.inj< tubus. 

NVlieii <‘X posed to heat, caoutchouc lirht melts, and tluai distils, 
yielding a mixture of sevenil oily liip.iids, all of which, as well as 
pure caoutehouc itself, are oarholiydrogens. Some of these oils 
boil at DO'-’, others at 080'’, and at intermediate jioints. 1 found 
tliat one hif^hly rectified oil wdiicli boiled at Otr, and liad the 
composition of oleliant ga.s, Avlien acted on by sulphuric aeid, 
yielded an oil whiidi boiled at 428^, and Initl tho same oompo- 
eitioii. Rut most of those oils have the coiu position of oil of 
turpentine, lit. or CioHs. One of these, called caoutchiue, 
gives with ehloriue an oil, Cio ITs Cl. 


RESINS. 

Resins are generally found along witli essential oils, and many 
of these oils, hy the action of tho air, are coiiveiled into resins. 
In this change, the essential oils lose a part of their hydrogen, 
which is converted into Avuter, and take up sonic oxygtm besides. 
In fact, tho resins, as a class, arc acid bodies. They are insoluble 
in water, but become soit in boiling Avater. They dissolve ia 
alcohol, and often crystallise from that solvent. 

The acid resins combine Avuth bases ; their salts Avith the 
alkalies are called resinous soaps. The resins are not volatile, 
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altliotigli very inflammable. They arc purified from essential oils 
by distilling olf the latter along with water ; but, a^s thus obtained, 
they are generally mixtur(?s of several resins. 

Ihirpfititme and ColopJwny, or Common Resin, Turpentine is 
the semifluid juice which exudes from many species of Pimts, 
When distilled with water, it yields oil of turpentine, Cio 1I» or 
C^ollaa, while colophony or resin remains behind, which is Cho 
H? 0, or C-to H'is Oa , or more accurately, ChollsoOA. IFcro the 
oil. Cm) Hsa, has lost 2 eris. hydrogen, replaced by 2 cc^s. oxygen, 
Cao H3 o Oa, and tliis compound, like aldehyde, has taken up 2 eqs. 
of oxygen to form the acid resin, O^ao llso (>a. 

Coh^phony contains two dillerent resins ; resin alpha^ or pin ic 
acidf and resin befa^ or st/fric avid. The latter is said to he C‘20 
H15O2, the former polymeric with it, Cho Ifao ()*; and their 
properties are very similar, being those of colopliony which is 
formed of them. The sylvic acid is crystallisahle. 

When distilled with lime, colophony yields two oily liquids, 
resinconey C20 ilaa O, and resinone, Cio IIo 0. 

The resin of copnira is Cm) Hsq Oa , according to Rose ; hut there 
is some reason to believe that it is isomeric with the i»rceeding. 
A variety of it has occurred, containing C+oHsaOs, and wdieu 
combined with oxide of lead, Oao H.‘as Oo. This resin crystallises. 

The restn of elemi contains two resins, one crystalUsahle. iloth 
ore said to be C20 Hio O2. A.nime also contains two rosins. 
Rnphorhintn yields a resin having the same composition as elemi. 
Benzoin contains, besides benzoic acid and a volatile oil, throe 
resins, alpha^ C7oTrA2 0iA; heta^ CVilfaaOy; and (jamma^ Cao 
Ilao Oa . The resin alpha contains llie sunt of the other two, 
and by long boiling witli carbonate of soda, which dissolves tho 
resin ganmm alone, is resolved into them. 

Balsam of Tolu contains, besides essential oil, benzoic ami 
cinnamio acids, and a carbohydrogen, C2 a a resin, Cih IFio Go, 
It contains the elements of benzoic other, plus 1 eq. oxygen. 
When the balsam is distilled, per ae, it actually yields benzoic 
ether, along with a«new carbohydrogen, called benzociio or toluole, 
CiA Hs , homologous with benzoic, C12 Hs . This last compound 
yields with sulphuric acid a new acid, Ci* H? 82 ih 4- 3 IK); 

and, with nitric acid, two new nitrogemsed compounds, Cu | , 

called nitrotoluole, analogous to nitrohenzole, and another, bini- 
trotoluole, Cia Ha -f 2 N Oa . Tho former is isomeric with salicy- 
lamide, and with antliranilic acid, and, lilto the latter body, when 
heated with linae, yields aniline. AVhen acted on by hydro- 
snlpburet of ammonia, it yields another artilicial huso, toluidine. 
With chlorine, toluole also yields several new products. Balsam 
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of Peru has already been mentioned, along with balsam of Tolu, 
under cinnarayle. 

ravine^ the resin of styrax, is C24 ITii 02(?) Whi n acted on 
by nitric acid, it yields the products of decomposition of cinnamic 
acid. When Riiid storax is distilled with w'ater, it yields a 
rohiarkablo oil, atyrole^ Cis Hs, which has been already described 
as oil of storax. 

When licpiid storax is distilled with carbonate of soda, styrole 
distils over, and in the residue is found cinnamate of soda and a 
crystalline body, atyrncAjie. The occurrence of cinnamic acid 
along with styrole in storax, is a strong arguincnt in favour of 
the identity of styrole and cinnaniolo. Styraciiie is Cm Hio 0+, 
and is a compound of cinnamic acid, Ci« il? O3, with the body 
(hs Ho O, tile oxide of a radical, which may bo calL d Htyryh^ 
(bs Ho, in which tlie carbon is to the hydrogen, as in benzole, 
(ba Ho, styrole, Cbe H«, and metastyrole, Cit H? , or as 2 to 1. 
Wiien styiacine is heated with solution of potasli, ciiuiaruate of 
potash is left, and there distils over the hydrated oxide of styrytcy 
Cbs Ho 0, 110 =: (bsHioO'i, wdiich is a true alcoiml of the 
cinnamic series, bearing to hydrated cinnamic acid, Cis Hs Oi, 
the same relation as alcohol docs to acetic acid. It will be 
remembered that balsam of Peru yields a oomi)oiuid^ cinuameine, 
analogous to styracino, containing cinnamic acid combined with 
the oxide of another radical, Cj» Hu, and yielding an alcohol, 
Cbs Hia O2. It is probable that we shall hereafter liiid all the 
acids of the benzoic and cinnamic scries to form such oxides or 
etliers, and liydrab d oxides or alcohols, 

Tho hydrated oxide of styrylc, called also styrone, exists in two 
forms, as an oil and in a crystalline form, of the same composi- 
tion, Styracinc, tlie oinnamuto of oxide of styrylc, exhibits also 
two isomeric or allotropio modilications. Styrone is easily 
oxidised into cinnamic acid, as alcohol is into acetic acid, 

C*Ho02-f04=C4Tl4 0* + 2HO;anaCb. H 10 O 2 + 04=:Ci« H«04+2n0 
i^loohol. Acetic Acid, Styrono, Ciu warn ic Acid. 

The resin of gvaiacinn is reraarkahle for its tendency to become 
blue by tho contact of many different substances. It contains 
two resins, but their composition is not ascertained. Lac contains 
four resins, beside colouring mutter, Dammaray niastiCy dragon's 
bloody and sanddraehy arc resins much used in making varnishes. 

JaUip contains two resins ; one, a soft resin soluble in ether, 
Cba Hs4 O 18 ; and nn acid resin insoluble in ether, which, from 
striking a tine red colour with sulphuric acid, is called rhodeoretiney 
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CUa Haa Oao. "When combined with bases, it takes up 1 oq. 
water, forming hydro rhofleoretine, very similar to rhodeorctine, 
but soluble in wato, C‘>a Hao O21. AVlieii rhodeoretine is acted 
on by hydrochloric acid, it is resolved into grape sugar, Cia Ui 
Oia, ami an oily liquid rhodeore.tlnole, Cso Hio Os . This reaction 
places rhodeoretine near to salicine and phloridzine. On the 
other hand, if wo compare 7 eqs. of starch, 7 ((’12 Uio Oio ) = 
Ca* H70 O70 with 2 eqs. rhodeoretine, 2 (C12 H35 O20) =: 11 70 

O40, we can see liow this resin may bo forinod from btarcli, v^c. 
by deoxidation, llhuharb contains 3 resins, aporctine^ phn orotine^ 
and crythroretine. ^hhe two lirst are both Cio lls (h ; tiio third is 
Cl 9 B. O7 . They are accompanied by an intensely yellow 
crystallisable acid, chrysophanic acid, (ho ILs On or Cio Ihcj O12. 
Tljis latter substance is also found in liclieiis, sueh as Vannelia 
parietina, iSijuamfirid eleyanSy <fec. (Jopal^ which of all the 
resins is the most insoluble, is said to contain live re>ins, (Jopal 
varnish is made by adding hot oiluf turpentine to copal fused at a 
gentle heat. 

Turf or peat contains several resinous IxKlies, examinod hy 
Mulder. In the turf of Frie:»laud he found 4 re-ins ; a/pJia^ 
C30 H40 O9; hetiif C77 llfl 7 Oo; yammUf Chf>i, Uw* 0 »; aiul 
Cm lliai Ou. A. lighter kind of turf from another 
io(?ttlity yielded two resins; (dphUy Cna II2S O5; and ganimay 
C90 Oo « 

llesinous varnishes are made by dissolving resins in oil of 
turpentine and other essential oils ; or in drying oils. Spirit 
varnishes are made by dissolving resins in very strong alcohol. 

ACTlOy OF IIFAT ON KFSINS. 

'When resins are distilled in close vessels, tlicy yield a great 
deal of ga.s of a high illuminating power, and many volatile liquid 
compounds of carbon and hydrogen. 

Tiiiic acid yields, wlnni heated, colopholtr acifL Colophony 
yields resinemc^ an oil, C20 Um O ; also retinophtha, Cu, lla , 
identical with tohiohj or toluene, which with chlorine forms a 
compound Cu Ih; CI2; retioyUne^ Cis Ilia, isomeric with cumole 
or cumene, which with sulphuric acid yields an acid, isomeric with 
sulphocumenic acid,'Ci» Tin S« Go, JIO; retiimle, Csa Hie; and 
finally a solid product, retist&rene^ fusible at 152 °, having the 
same comjwsition as naphthaline, C20 Hs . 
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COLOUmifG MATTEIIS CONXAINIKG NO NITTIOGEN. 

1 . Ydlow coluurin^ matters. 

Tlio following; arc the most important of the yellow vegetable 
colouring matters, many of which are used in dyeing. 

Citrcuwine, from the root of Cnrciima lotuja^ is resinous, and 
is dissolved by alkalies, which change it to brown. Ileiiec it’ 
is used as a test for alkalies, under the name of turmeric, 
Gamhoifc yellow is extracted from gamboge, tlic dried juice of 
(hirrinid yamhoyia. It is resinous and powerfully purgative. 
Aunotto or Analto is obtained from the seeds of Bixa ai*eUana 
and Metella tincloria. Carotlne is the colouring matter of the 
carrot, Daneus carota. Jlhiiharherine is a name formerly given 
to the yellow acid of rhubarb, now called chrys'y)/Ki?iic acid^ 
which is found also in lichens as above stated. It has great 
colouring power, and yields a lino violet with alkalies. It is 
fusible and volatile. Formula, Cio Hs Os . From occurring 
in Punnelia parieHna^ it has also been called pariefine and 
2)aru tinif! acid. Lutcoline^ the colouring principle of Iteseda 
lutcola or Woad, is volatile and crystullisable. Quercitrine^ 
from the bark of Quercue tinotoriu^ is crystalline, and its com- 
position is Cjrt TIs O9, HO. Other yellow colouring matters 
are ^roritio^ I'rom ^Lonts tineloria ; Salfioicer yellow , from Car^ 
tluxmuH tineturiua ; Polyehroite from ISaff'ron ; Morindinc, from 
Morinda ciirifoliay whudi resembles the Kubiaii (ff madder, and 
yields moriiidoue, a red body like alizarine. Iku liaps moriiidine 
is identical with rubian. There are other colouring matters of 
less interest. 

2. lied colouriity matters. 

Draconhie, or Dragon’s blood, is a red gum rosin, from Drachma 
draco. It is much \iscd to colour varnishes. Santaliae, the 
colouring matter of Ptcrocarpus santaliuus, is also resinous, and 
has ail intense red colour, Anchusine, from A/ichusa tincloria, 
is the source of the colour of alkanet ; it is resinous, and yields 
violet vapours when heated. Carthamine is tlio red colouring 
matter of saillower, Carthamm tinctorias. It is a very tine 
and intense red, much used for dyeing rose colour, for pink 
saucers, and for rouge, at least the rouye veyetalc. 

Madder, the root of linhia tinctorium, eoulains three diUerent 
red Colouring matters, madder-purple, n f/, and oranye. All throe 
are vjStatile ; and the sublimed crystals of madder-red, which are 
of a line orange-red colour, ai’c called alizarine, Tliis is the sub- 
stance which yields the turkey-red dye. With alkalies it yields 
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purple or violet colour } with acids, yellow. 'When dissolved in 
liot water or alcohol, alizarine yiehia rose-colourod solutions. 
The ^oempbsition of alizarino is Cso Hio 0,o = CaoHfl Ou -h 4 aq., 
ill the state of hydrate. Aeoordiiiff to Rochledor, madder con- 
tains, brides alizarine, a yellow crystalline neiJ, Cra fl* 0«>, 
which, when heated wnth acids or alkalies, yields siijyar, Cia Hio 
Oio, and alizarine. Hchunck, who had previously observed this 
fact, called the yellow bo<ly ruhiatuu Notwithstanding; the 
labours of many excellent chemists, the subject of madder lias 
not yet been cleared up. 

lit/^matoxyline is the red of loywood^ Ifcpmatoxi/htni Campcchl’ 
annm. It is soluble in water and alcohol, and yields oran^^e 
crystals, W'hieli give to water a r*‘d colour, l)rii;]it<*Ufd by acids 
aud turned to a violet or blue by alkalh s. With alum, logW(X)d 
yields various shades of violet ; with an iron mordant, grey and 
black. Black clotli and hats are dyed with it, which is the 
reason they are reddened by acids. According to Erdmann, pure 
luexnatoxyline is pale yellow, and is coloured red by the atmo- 
sphere. Its formula he found to be CVi II»7 Oia, When acted on 
by ammonia, it yields hfxmatem*\ which is dark-red, and forms 
with excess of ammonia a splendid purple matter. Hiemateine is 
CUo 111.5 ; and the purple compound with ammoii a is CV) H15 

O16 -f 2 N Ha -h aq. Brazilwood and Vamwood yield colouring 
matters v(‘ry similar to luenuitoxyline, if not identical with it. 
The red of China nom bark is C12 UoOo . 

IMany flowers ooutaia a red colouring matter, which is turned 
green by alkalies, and is very fugitive. It is soluble in water 
aud alcohol. 

3. Jit Kx colowiny niaffcrs. 

These are chiefly found in flowers and fruits. They are very 
closely allied to the red of fluwers and fruits, which are no doubt 
often derived from them by the action of acids. They arc all 
turned green by alkalies, and red by acids. Such blue colouring 
matters as are morci permanent contain nitrogen, and will bo 
considered hereafter. 

4. Oreen coUmriiiff maJlttr, dilorophyll. 

This is the green of leaves. It is of a nature allied to that of 
wax^ soluble in ether and alcohol, insoluble in water. It is very 
neutral or indifferent in its relations to oilier substances. 

Polychrome is the name given to a peculiar crystalline principle 
found in some vegetables, such as quassia. It gives to wi^r the 
quality of exhibiting a curious play of colours, among wbilh blue 
predominates, like that of the opal, when the solution is viewed 
by reflected light ; 1 part will give this property to 1,500,000 of 
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water. Its formula is said to be Ci6 Ha Oo , H 0, which is the 
same as that of qiiercitrine^ and contains 2 eqs. of oxygen more 
than the aporetine of rhubarb. 

NON-AZOTISET> ^^GETABLE COMPOUNDS, THE NATURE OF 
WHICH IS NOT YET ASCERTAINED. 

Jn this sul)di vision may be included a number of compounds, 
most of which crystallise and have a bitter taste, but are neutral 
and cannot yet be referred to any particular series of compounds. 
Salicine, phloridzine, and rliodeoretine, which would formerly 
have been here described, are now treated of along with sub- 
stances allied to them# The substances now to be briefly 
mentioned have usually been termed the bitter and extractive 
principles of plants. 

GeTitianinCy from Gentiana lutoa^ forms yellow needles, very 
bitlcT. Menyanthine^ from Menyanthea trifoliata^ is bitter, but 
does not crystallise. Athamantine, a bitter and acrid crystalline 
substance found in Athamanta oreoselinum, is C^s Hm Oi*. 
When combined with hydrochloric acid and boiled, it is resolved 
into oreoselone and valerianic acid. Thus : 

C»a Ilao Oii = 2 (Cio IIio 0») + Oa* Hio Oo. 

Valerianic acid. Oreosekmc. 

Ahfiintliine^ from Artemisia ahsinthiunii or wormwood, is a 
semi-crystalline inasvs, very bitter, soluble in alcohol, Tana- 
cetine^ from Tanacetum vulyare, is very similar to it. 
Santonine is a beautifully crystallisable compound, obtained 
from Artemisia contra. It is soluble in alcohol, bitter to the taste, 
volatile, and coloured yellow by the action of light. Populine^ 
from the bark and leaves of Populns tremnla^ forms white crys- 
tals, of a sweetish and acrid taste, coloured rod by sulphuric acid. 
It may possibly be connected wdth salicine. Liriodendrine is 
a crystalline bitter substance, from the bark of Liriodendron 
talipifera. PicroUchenhie is an intensely bitter crystalline com- 
pound, found in the lichen Variolaria amara. It is powerfully 
febrifuge, la contact with ammonia and without the access of 
air, it is changed into a reddish-yellow matter, which linally 
deposits yellow crystals, not bitter. With access of air, it yieWs 
with ammonia a deep red very soluble matter. Cvtrarine is 
another bitter principle, from the lichen, Cetraria Islandicat or 
Iceland moss. It is coloured doop blue by hydrochloric acid. It 
it is saMlalso to be febrifuge, Ilicincy from Ilex aquifoliumy forms 
brownish-yellow crystals, very bitter and febrifuge. Syringtne 
is the bitter principle of the lilac, Syringa vulgaris. It is 

A A 
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orystQlHa& and e'oluble in aloobol. Daphnine is a bitter crystalline 
sttbstanoe, obtained from Daphm Mezereon. llesperidine is a 
cryataUUne body found in the Spongy envelope of oranges and 
lemoxui. Blaterine is the active principle of Momordira vJaterium^ 
is or 5 ’ 8 talline, bitter, and very ptirgative. Its formula is Cuo 
Hi 4 Volocynthiney the active principle of colocynth, is amor- 
phous, intensely bitter and purgative. Bnjoniney fiom Bryonia 
alha and dioica^ is similar in its properties, Mudarino is the 
emetic principle of Calotropis mudarti ; it is a brown amorphous 
matter, the solution of which in water gelatinises at 95^, and 
becomes again liquid on cooling. ScillUine is the bitter of Scilla 
mariiima. It is amorphous, bitter, ^purgative, and emetic. 
Cathartme is the bitter purgative principle of senna. Antiurine y 
Cas llao Ok), is the active principle of tlic poison called Vpas 
antiar. It is, when introduced into a wound, espreially along 
with soluble matters, such as sugar, a most poweiful poison, 
and, hitherto, no means are known by w'hich its fatal action can 
ho arrested. Diyitaliney tho active principle of Digitalis, for- 
merly supposed to be a base, is now said to be non-a/otised, and 
to have the formula Cao IIih 0». It excites violent sneezing, and 
is very poisonous, if taken internally. 

Zanthopicrine is a bitter crystalline substance from the bark 
of Zanthoxylum Clava Herculis, It has been little studied. 
Ptcrofoxiney the bitter principle of 3fenispermHm cocculus (CW- 
cuhts indicns)y forms white prisms. Tho composition of those is 
said to be Cio IIo 0* , but some recent researches seem to sliow that 
picrotoxine is a vegetable base, and contains nitrogen, like all that 
class of compounds, Cantharidine, the active principle of cantha- 
rides, forms rhombic scales, which are said to ho Cio Ilfl O 4 , tho sarao 
formula as that above given for picrotoxine. Columbine is a 
crystalline hitter substance, obtained from coin mho y tho root of 
^femspermnm palmatnnij and somewhat analogous to picro- 
toxinc. Phloridzincy from tho bark of the root of tho apple, 
pear, cherry, plum, &c., resembles salicino, and is, according to 
tStrecker, C%a Hat Oao •+• ^ uq. By boiling with acids, it is 
resolved into grape sugar and phloretine. 

C« Hat Oao + 2 n OssCw Hia Oia + Cao Hi* Oio. 

Orapo Sugar. Phloretino. 

By the action of air and ammonia, it yields a blue compound, 
phloridzeiiie, €49 Hso Na Oa«, Quassine is a yellow, crystalline, 
and very bitter substance from the wood of Quassia am€ira. Its 
formida is said to be Cso Hia Oa . Quercetriney from queroetron 
bark, has been lately shown to bo Csa Uis Oao + 2 aq. It seems 
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to be homologous with phlorid^sine, and like it, when boiled with 
acids, yields grape sugar, and a new body, (luercetine. 

Cso IIiB Oao + 2 H 0 =:Cia His O12 + Cm H« Oio. 


Qmpe Su{far. Qucrcetiae. 

Thus quercetine is homologous with pliloretine. LupuUne^ the 
bitter principle of hops, is not crystallisable. Lactacine is a 
crystalline resinoid bitter substance, from the juice of Lactuca 
virosa {Lactuca f ium)» It has anodyne properties, Eryotine 
is an uricrystallised brown pow'der, extracted from ergot of 
rye by hot alcohol, after the fatty matters have been removed 
by ether. It appears#o be poisonous, and is probably the 
active matter of the ergot. Poiyhyroxine is a crystallisable 
substance found in Bengal opium. Its solution in diluted 
acids becomes r(?d when boiled. It requires further investiga- 
tion. Saponme is a peculiar principle, found in the root of 
Sapo 7 iaria officinalis. It is white, amorphous, and has a taste 
lirst sweet, then styptic, and finally acrid. It is a powerful 
sternutatory. It is soluble in water, and its solution, even when 
much diluted, froths when agitated, like a solution of soap. The 
root is used as a detergent. When acted on by alkalies, it is con- 
verted into an acid, saponic acid, C26 II23 O12. Smihicine is a 
crystalline substance, found in Smilax sarsaparilla. Its com- 
position is Ci 5 IIi 3 O5. In China nova there is found a substance 
very analogous to smilacine, the composition of which is 
Ci 5 Ilia 0 *: that is, smilacine, minus 1 eq. water. Seneguine is 
an acrid and astringent substance, found in Polygala senega. It 
excites sneezing pow'erfully. Formula, C22 Ilia On. Guaiacine 
appears to be the active principle of guaiacuin. It is acrid and 
bitter, PlumbaginCy extracted from tho root of Plumbago 
ciiropaa^ forms yellow prisms, tho taste of which is first sweet 
and styptic, then acrid and hot. The yellow colour of its 
aqueous solution is turned cherry-rcd by alkalies. Cgclamine is 
a crystalline mutter from tho root of Cyclamen europnmm. It 
is very acrid, purgative, and emetic. Peiwedanine is a very 
acrid crystalline principle derived from the root of Peuceda 7 ium 
officinale. Formula C2* H12 Oe, When heated with potash, it is 
resolved into angelic acid and oreoselone. 

Angolio Acid. Oreoacioiie. 

Cj. Hu 0« + 2 n 0=C.» H. 0. + C.. U» 0 .. 

Imperatoj'ine^ C2ii Ilia Oo , is a crystallisable compound, obtained 
from the root of Imperatoria ostruthium. It is very acrid and styptic. 
P hilly vine ^ from the bark of various species of Phillyrea^ crystal- 
lises in silvery scales, which are bitter. Fraxinine^ from the bark 
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o£ jFyoJtmus excelsior y is a ciystallisable bitter principle* Tangh ino 
is a similar substance from Tanghinia Madagascarienais, It is 
poisonous. Midampyrtm is a tasteless, neutral, crystalline sub- 
stance, from Melampgrum nemorosum, Meconine is a neutral, 
crystalline compound contained in opium. It is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. It is acrid to the taste, fusible and volatile. 
Formula Cio Hs 0*. With nitric acid it yields nitromeconine 
or niiromeeonic acid, Cao Ho N Oia. As ineconino may bo Cao 

Hio Os, nitromeconine is C*o | which 1 cq, hydrogen 

is replaced hy 1 cq. nitrous acid. Chlorine transforms meconine 
into crystals containing chlorine, whi(^ however, hy the action 
of alkalies, yield an acid free from chlorine, incchloic acid, 
Cl* Ht Oio (?). 

Cuhthiney Ca* IIig Oio, is a crystalline compound contained in 
cubebs. Oliviley Cvi llo 04,i8 a crystal li sable acrid substance, 
found in the gurn of the olive-tree. Olivine is another crystalline 
matter found on the leaves of the same plant. It is hitter. 
Cnicine is a crystalline matter, found in Centaurea hf^nedictuy and 
in the numerous family of the Cynaroccplialcfe. It is luuiiral and 
bitter, and very similar to columbine. Its formula is (ho Ilao On (?), 
and hi some respects it approaches to salicinc and phloridzine ; 
but it tequires further investigation. Limoniney or JAmont^y a 
bitter crystalline matter found in the seeds of oranges, lemons, 
&c., has not yet been fully examined. Anyelicine is a crystallised 
compound found in angelica root. 

Besides tho above, which have merely been brielly catalogued 
for want of space, at least an equal number of suhevtancos, chieHy 
crystallisahle, and either bitter, acrid, or in a few cases tasteless, 
have been extracted by various chemists from many diderent genera 
and species of plants, but have been so little examined hitherto 
that we cannot safely describe them as distinct and peculiar. 

NITROGENISED COLOURING MATTJEllS, .VND ALLIED SUBSTANCES. 

There are several fine and valuable colours, which contain 
nitrogen as an essential element, and probably in the form of 
ammonia or amide. 8iieh oolours are archily lUmtiSy and cudbear y 
derived from cci tuin species of lichens ; and indiyoy derived 
from tho juice of various plants, especially ditterciit species of 
indiyofera. All these colours are derived from colourless com- 
pounds, frequently of an acid nature, by the combiimd action of 
air and ammonia. Of these colourless substances, the most im- 
portant are, kcanoric acidy erythric acidy orsellic acidy evernic acidy 
and orcint\ 
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These acids are easily extracted by the following process 
(Stenhouso). The lichens cut in small pieces are moistened with 
water, and after remaining half an hour, slaked lime is added, and 
the mixture allowed to stand for a time. It is then placed in a 
vessel with a double bottom, the upper being perforated, and the 
liquid displaced by cautious addition of water, as long as that 
which drops gives a deep purple-red colour with bleaching liquor, 
a character belonging to all the acids which yield archil. The 
solution is then supersaturated with hydrochloric acid, and a 
gelatinous precipitate falls, which is washed and dried. ITio acids 
are extracted from it by weak alcohol, without boiling, which 
would form other compounds. 

1. Lecanoric And occurs in Lccanora tartar ea^ Gyrophora 
pnstulata, and other lichens. Its fonuula, according to Schunok, 
is Ci« llo Oy=: CiH IIh Os, H 0. According to Stenhouse, it is 
C30 If is Ois = (’30 Hi/ 0i4, H 0. It forms minute white crystals 
insoluble in wjitcr, soluble in alcohol and etlicr. When heated 
to 212*^ it boconics anhydrous, Cis Hs Os. When heated with 
alkalies, such as baryta, a carbonate is deposited, and a sweet 
substance remains dissolved, which crystallises on evaporation. 
This is orcine^ which is formed along with carbonic acid, according 
to the following equation : — 

C>3TI«08=:2C0i+ CioHsO* 

A ntiydrous lecauoric acid. Anliydroua orcino. 

The same change takes place when Icoanorio acid is boiled with 
water, and for this reason orcine alone is obtained when the 
lichens are extracted by that solvent. According to Stenhouse, 
the change is not quite so simple. 

lly the combined action of air and ammonia, lecanoric acid is 
gradually changed into a deep rich blue or purple mass. Hero 
orcino is tirst produced, and by the action of ammonia on that 
compound, orceine, the blue compound, is formed. When heated, 
lecanoric acid yields a sublimate of anhydrous orcine. When 
boiled wdth alcohol, it is gradually converted into the following 
compound. 

2. Leva norate of Oxide of Ethyle, Svy. Psendoerythrine oi 
Heorcii ; Brythrine of Ivane. — This compound is formed when 
lecanoric acid and tho lichens containing it are boiled with 
alcohol. It is soluble in hot water, from which it crystallises 
on cooling, and tho solution, after long boiling, contains orcine. 
It may be sublimed unchanged, and wdicn boiled with alkalies it 
yields alcohol, carbonic acid, and orcine. Its true nature was 
discovered by Schunok, who also first detected lecanoric acid. Its 
formula is €22 IIis 0» = C4 Hs 0 + Cis Hs Os . 
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Iteeanoraie of Oxide of Methyle is analogous to the preceding 
compound, 

3. Orcine forms large transparent crystals, is very soluble in 
water, and has a sweet taste. AVhon anhydrous, it may be 
distilled unchanged. When mixed with amraouia, and exposed 
to the air, it gradually acquires a deep blood- red colour, forming 
a nitrogenised colouring matter, orc^inoy soliiblo in ammonia 
with a deep red, in fixed alkalies with a rich v iolet colour, the 
formula of wluch is Cia N He Or . The production of anhydrous 
orcine from Iccanoric acid, by boiling with baryta, or even by 
boiling with water, has been described above. Rut tlio crystals 
of orcine, as deposited from its aqueous solution, arc a hydrate, 
Cio Hii 07=:(bfl IIs 0* 4- 3 H O. It is this hydratt), which, 
with the addition of o eqs. of oxygen and I cq. of ammonia, yields 
orceinc and water. 

Cifl H.i Or + Oft + NH3= Otfl N IhO; + 5 11 0 

Hy<lratt'.d orrlnc. Orc<*ii>o- 

Orcine forms with oxide of lead a compound, the formula of 
which is Cifl H « 0* -f d Pb 0. 

4. Parallic Acid. — This acid accompanies Iccanoric acid. It 
forms either minute crystals, the formula of which is C 21 Hs Oio, 
or large hydrated crystals, which are transpan^nt and of groat 
density. The formula of the latter is C 21 Hu Ou =€21 11 s Ojo, 
H 0. When lieatod to 212**, both kinds lose water and becomo 
C«x H? 0», which is probably the formula of the anhydrous acid. 

With ammonia, parcdlic acid hecomes brown, and when heated 
with fixed alknlics, it yields carbonic acid, and other products, 
not investigated. 

6. Erytdn ic Acid. Syn. OrcinoAecanoric arid. This acid is 
found in Partnelia roccellay and Jtoccedia tinctoria, the latter being 
the lichen which yields the best archil. When boated, it yields 
a sublimate of orciuo, and when boiled with alkalies, it is 
resolved into carbonic acid and orcine. When boiled with 
aloohpl, it yields le(;anorato of oxide of ethyle. All these facts 
indicate a close relation to lecanorio acid, and Schunck, w'ho 
discovered the erythric acid, has pointed out Unit its formula. 
Cm Hi 9 Ois, represents a compound of 1 eq, lecanorio acid and 
1 c<i. orcine. It is probably therefore a coupled acid, orcino- 
Iccanoric acid. 

Ci» H« Os -j- Hi® Hu O 7 = C 34 ITii) Oi 5 



It combines with 4 eqs. of oxide of lead, thnje of which pro- 
bably unite with the orcine, and the fourth with the lecanorio 
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ncid. AVlien boiled with alcohol, it is resolved into lecanorio 
acid, which unites with oxide of ethyle, and orcine, which is 
found in solution. It must also yield orcine in large quantity 
when boiled with baryta, in which ease it loses 2 cqs, of carbonic 
acid, and takes up 3 eqa. of water. 

C.ilL* 0,n + 3H 0=:2(CioHii Ot) -f 2 C Oa 
Krytliric acid. Ilydmted orcine. 

In other words, the orcine ready formed is separated, and the 
lecanorio acid uiKlergoes the change formerly described. 

Krythiic or orcino-lecanoric acid is the most important of all 
iho principles found in lichens ; some of them, treated as Sten- 
house recommends, yield 12 per cent, of the crude acid; hence 
their superior value. Hut Stenhousc states the formula of this 
acid to be (\o Jin Oio = C 20 IlioOo, 11 O: and if so, the pro- 
duction of orcine from it cannot be so simple as above stated. 
Steuhouse states tliat when orythric acid is boiled with lime or 
baryta, it yields picroerythrine, and a new acid, erylhrolesic 
acid, wdiieh, when boiled with water, yields carbonic acid and 
orcine. lake lecanorio acid, erythric acid readily forms etbers 
when boiled with alcohol or pyroxilio spirit, but these aj)pear to 
contain not erythric but erythrelesic acid, and it would seem 
therefore probable, that in Sohunek’s mode of extracting erythric 
acid, b}^ boiling the lichen with water, it had been converted into 
crythrclc&ic acid, and that therefore this latter acid is the same 
as Schunek’s erythric acid, while the true erythric acid is that of 
Stenhousc. 

Variolar ine is the name given to a substance obtained by 
Ilobiquet from Variolaria dealhata. It has been little studied, 
and is probably identical with some of the compounds above 
described. 

C. Picroerythrine, Syn. Erythrin'^hitier of lleeren. Amary^ 
ihrine of Kano. — This compound is formed when erythric acid, 
or the licliens containing it, arc boiled wdth water, and is the 
cause of the bitter taste of the decoction. When boiled with 
baryta it yields orcine, crythromannite, and carbonate of baryta, 
and when heated, it yields a sublimate of orcine. This is easily 
explained by its formula, wdiicli is Cs* llai (> 20 , that is, orythric acid 
6 eqs. of w ater ; but, according toStenbouso, it isCVt II 23 Oao, 
and he also discovered the formation of crythromannite when 
picroerythrine is boiled with bases. 

7. Erythromannite, This very curious substance is formed 
along with a little orcine aud carbonic acid, when picroerythrine 
is boiled with baryta. It is soluble both water and alcohol, 
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and forma Tory large colourleas oryatals, of a sweet taste. It is 
very analogous in its properties to manuite, and its formula is 
Cii Hi* Oil, while that of mannite is Co Ih Oo or C12 Hi* Oia. It 
is not impossible that these two bodies may be homologous, and 
that their true formulm are yet unknown. Stenhouse at first 
gave to erythromaunite the formula Cio His Oio, nor has any 
reason been given for changing it to Cu Hi* On. If the latter be 
correct, however, the difterenoe between it and that of mannito is 
C 0 , and it is possible that homologous scries may exist in which 
C 0 is the common diiierence ; but it is more probable that the 
difference may really be C H, or Ca Ha . Like mannite, erythro- 
mannite forms with nitric acid a compound, in which 5 eqs. of 
water are replaced by 6 of nitric acid. 

8. Alpha Orsellic Acid. Found by Stenhouse in JtocccUa 
tinctoria^ from South America. It is crystallisablo, nearly 
insoluble in cold water, soluble in hot water. Its formula is 
Caa Hi« Oi* = Caa Hi« Oia, 11 0. With bleaching liquor it forms 
a deep but fugitive blood-red colour, as do all tho acids whicli 
yield arcine and archil. Its solution in ammonia also becomes of 
a deep; red colour when exposed to the air. When tho neutral 
alpha orsellate of baryta is boiled with water, a now acid is formed, 
alpha orscllesic acidy C 16 Ho 08= Cio Hs O 7 , H 0. AVhen this 
acid is boiled with water, it yields carbonic acid and colourless 
oroine. With bleaching liquor it gives the same fugitive violet 
colour as oroine, not the blood-red of orsellic acid. It combines 
with oxide of ethyle, but orsellic acid does not. 

9. Jieia Orsellic Acid is found in the same lichen from the 
Cape. It is prepared like tho other acids, and closely resembles 
the preceding in all its relations. It is intermediate in properties 
between alpha orsellic and erythrio acids, but nearer to the 
former. Its formula is Cs* Hjs Oi» = Cs* Hir Oi*, H 0. It 
yields, like the preceding acid, a beta oraellcsic avidy not yet ana- 
lysed, w hich is capable of forming ethers, and when boiled, yields 
colourless oroine. 

10. ^RfyccelUne^ This body is formed along with tho preceding. 
It is neutral, yields no red oolour with bleaoliing liquor, and its 
formula is Cas Hi? Ois , 

11. Evernic Acid. Found in Evernia prttnastri. This acid 
resembles the others, but is not coloured red by bleaching liquor. 
It however yields orcino when heated, and gives a rod oolour 
with ammonjia on exposure to the air, but slowly. Its formula is 
Ca* Hi 8 Oi* = Ca* Hi 8 Oi 3 , n 0. When boiled with bases, it 
yields evernesic acidy and orcino. Evemesio acid yields no red or 
purple wdth bleaching liquor or ammonia. Its formula is Cis Hio 
Os = Cia Ha 0? , H 0, very near to Schunck^s formula for leca^ 
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noric acid, from which, however, it is quite distinct. It com- 
binos with oxide of cthyle. 

It will be seen that all the above acids, as found in lichens, 
namely, lecanoric, erythrio, alpha orsellio, beta orsellio, and 
evernic acids, yield red dyes with ammonia (orceiue or archil 
dyes), and strike a blood-red but fugitive colour with bleaching 
liquor. But all of them, when their neutral salts are boiled, 
yield new acids, such as erythrelesic and the two orsellesic acids, 
(lecanoric acid no doubt yields one of these, or a similar acid), 
w'hicb, save in the case of evernesio acid, strike a violet colour 
with bleaching liquor. Now, these last acids, when boiled with 
w'iiter, yield colourless orcine and carbonic acid, and this is tho 
best method of obtaining orcine, the true origin of the dyes 
formed with ammonia. If orcine be required in large quantity, 
and slightly coloured, which does not interfero with its proper- 
ties, it is best obtained by extracting the lichens with milk of 
lime in the cold, passing carbonic acid through tho filtered 
solution as long as carbonate of lime is formed, after boiling it 
for some hours, and evaporating it to a small bulk. Tho filtered 
liquid is to be evaporated to dryness, and the residue boiled in 
strong spirits, which, on standing, deposit abundance of orcine 
in reddish crystals. These may bo farther purified by solution 
in ether ami evaporation in vacuo, wheu largo crystals are 
deposited with little colour, apparently anhydrous orcine. Orcine 
gives, with bleaching liquor, the same fugitive violet colour as 
erythrelesio and orsellesic acids, &c. ; and, as has been already 
stated, it yields, with ammonia, on exposure to air, the deep red 
orceino. For our knoAvkdge of these singular compounds we are 
chiefly indebted to Schunek and to Stenhouse, Tlie latter recom- 
mends that the acids of the lichens should be extracted by his 
process, with lime and liydrochloric acid, on the spot, and the 
dri(!d prcci[)itato of crude acid imported instead of the bulky 
lichens, which contain from 2 to 12 per cent, only of available 
colouring matter. The process is so easy, ami the value of the 
crude acids — probably 1000/. per ton — so great, that tho recom- 
mendation of Stenhouse will probably bo adopted. 

12. Usnic Acid. — This acid is found in many lichens, such as 
Lichen ramjiferinns, and in many species of Usnea, Itamalina, 
JPanneliii, Biatora, Lecideay Alectora, Ecernia, and Cladonia, 
It is extracted by Stenhoiiso’s process, and forms sulphur-yellow 
crystals, insoluble in water and alcohol. Like tho other acids of 
tho liohens, it yields coloured compounds under tho influence of 
air and ammonia or fixed alkalie.s ; but these appear to contain 
no nitrogen, and are not blood-red or purple, but red. It cannot 
bo made to yield orcine, so far as is yet known. Its formula is 
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C$8 Hi7 Ou, winch corresponds to 2 eqs. of lecanoric acid, 2 )h (8 
Ct Hi , and minus Oa , 

13. Chrysophanic Acid , — This is another crystallisahle acid, 
found in Fanmlia parieiina. It forms golden-yellow crystals, and 
with alcoholic solutions of potash and ammonia yields a splendid 
red colour. Its formula is said to be C 20 IIs On , which might bo 
naphthaline, Cao Hs, plus 6 eqs. of oxygen. Its salts are We or 
violet wdien drj', red in solution. This acid has also been found 
in rhubarb by Sehlossbcrger and Doepping, This and the pre- 
ceding acid were discovered in the lichens by llochlcdcr and 
Heldt, If these two acids are employed in dyeing, tlicy yield 
colours quite different from those given by the white acids pre- 
viously dcbcribed. 

14. Archil contains, according to Knnc, two blue compounds, 
W'hich he calls alpha orceine and hefa orccino^ Iho i\ t)^, and 
Cis llio N Os ; besides a thii'd of an acid nature, enjlhroleic acidy 
Cis llai Os • 

15. Litmus contains, according to Kano, a red ffuid, cr//- 
throkinoy llaa CU; and tbreo solids, of a purple colour, 
erythrolilminey €20 II aa Ois ; azalitmincy wdiich contains nitrogen, 
and ia the principal constituent of litmus ; {xwX span hi il mine y Cis 
H? Oifl. According to Gelis, litmus contains tiirce colouring 
matters, one soluble in ether, which is orange-red ; one soluble 
in alcohol, blood-red, and one soluble in water. Ilie second is 
the chief ingredient of the dye. All give blue compounds with 
alkalies. 

1(). Lhloruhcine is the decj) blue compound fniucd from phlo- 
ridzine by the action of»air on ammonia. Its formula is C 12 Hao 
N 2 O 26 . 


1 7. I ndiyo. 

This valuable dye has boon long known ; but it is only since 
1827 that its chemical relations liave been accuratel}' studied. 
No substance in the whole range of chemistry has yielded a 
greater variety of most interesting products : and the study of 
the metamorphoses of indigo has already thrown much light 
on the laws of tho decomposition of organic substances, b'or 
what is known on this subject, we are indebted, ffrst, in point 
of time, to Chevreul, Kunge, Walter Crum, Jaebig, Berzelius, 
and Dumas; more lately, and in an especial manner, to the 
comprehensive rescarehes of Erdmann, Fritzschc, and Laurent ; 
the last of whom has mode known several interesting series of 
now compounds derived from indigo, and has both confirmed 
and extended, as well as corrected, in some cases, tho previous 
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results obtained by Erdmann ; still more recently, Hofmann and 
Muspratt have greatly extended our knowledge of the derivatives 
of indigo. 

Indigo is obtained from various plants, chiefly of the genus 
indiffoferaj as I, tinctorial anil^ argenica^ &c,, but also of other 
genera, as Nerinm^ Isalis^ PcryulariUy Gymnemay Polygonum^ 
Tephrosiay Amorphuy and others. In the juico of the plants, 
it exists in the form of a colourless soluble compound, probably 
a compound of white indigo W'ith an alkali. When exposed to 
the air, it is converted into the blue compound, and becomes at 
the same time insoluble, just as in an artiticial solution of white 
or reduced indigo in an alkali. The manufacture of indigo is 
not thoroughly understood, but it would aj)pear that ammonia, 
as well as air, contributes to the formation of the colour, pro- 
bably by converting into white indigo some compound present 
in the fresh juice, the nature of which, however, is still uncer- 
tain. In tlio Antilles and in the East Indies, the leaves are made 
to ferment in water, during which muck ammonia is formed, and 
the indigo is found in the soluble state, ready to become blue and 
insoluble by absorbing oxygen. But in North America, the dried 
leaves are infused in warm water, or boiled with water, till the 
liquid becomes green, when, on exposure to tlic air, it deposits 
blue insoluble indigo. .Here the same change must, in great part 
at least, have taken place during the drying, as during the 
fermentation of the other process. 

The indigo of commerce is a deep blue powder, often cohering 
in cakes, and exhibiting, when polished by rubbing with the nail 
or any hard substances, a coppery colour and lustre. It is taste- 
less and inodorous, insoluble in water, and nearly so in alcohol 
and ether. It may be purilied by treating it successively with 
boiling diluted sulphuric acid and with water, which remove a 
glutinous mutter; with aqua potassae, at a gentle heat, which 
dissolves a brown colouring matter, and with boiling alcohol, 
which takes up a red colouring matter. When fresh alcohol 
becomes no longer red, but blue, the indigo is as pui’c as it can be 
made by sucli means. 

To purify it still further, it is digested with water, lime, and 
grape, or starch sugar, which deoxidises, or reduces tlio iudigo, 
while the lime combines with tho reduced indigo, hjrmiug a 
soluble comiiound, of a wine-yellow tint. This being lilterediuto 
dilute hydrochloric acid, which removes tlie lime, deposits pure 
indigo as a blue liowder. Cloth steeped in the above solution of 
indigo, and exposed to the air, is quickly dyed blue, as tlie 
indigo, at the moment of being rendered ins(iluble, combines with 
the fibre of the cloth, to which it adheres very firmly, so that it 
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camot bo washed away. If indigo^ grape sugar, soda, and alcohol, 
be digested together in proper proportions, a yellow solution is 
obtained, which, when exposed to air, deposits puto indigo, in 
crystals. (Fritzsohe.) 

Pure indigo, when rapidly heated on a slip of platinum, vola- 
tilises, yielding purple vapours, which condense in purple crystals 
on a cold surface. These crystals arc called indigotine : but they 
ore nothing else than sublimed indigo, and have all the chemical 
characters of pure indigo. When distilled, indigo yields, among 
other products common to all nitrogenised organic matters, a 
very curious oily liquid, of powerfully basic properties, and 
forming salts with acids which crystallise witli singular facility. 
This base is aniline^ phenylainine^ or phenamine^ Ci 2 Hr N, in 
which 1 of the 3 eqs. of hydrogen in ammonia is replaced by 
phenyle, Cia IIs: thus N H* -f Hs = Cia Hr N. It is found 
in the oil of coal-tar, as well as in the products of distillation of 
many nitrogenised bodies. 

Oil of vitriol dissolves indigo with a deep blue colour, forming 
two blue acids. This solution is much used in dyeing. Kitric 
eidoric acid, chromic acid, chlorine and bromine, all dissolve 
giving rise to oxygenised and chloriniscd or brominised 
products, all of which are yellow and orange-coloured. When 
boiled with strong aqua potassm, indigo is also oxidised and 
dissolved in the form of new acids. 

When placed in contact with deoxidising or reducing agents, 
such as protosalts of iron, tin, and manganese, or honey and 
grape sugar, along with an alkali such as soda or lime, indigo is 
decolorised and dissolved in combination with the alkali. The 
addition of diluted hydrochloric acid, air being carefully excluded, 
precipitates reduced or white indigo. 

White or reduced indigo^ Cw Ho N Oa , obtained as above 
described, is a crystalline powder of a dirty white, which, if 
washed with water previously boiled to expel air, and cooled in 
dosed vessels, and dried in vaouo, is bluish extenially, but grey 
^?ithin. Tho.blue parts being removed, the remainder is reduced 
indigo. When moist, it very rapidly passes into blue indigo, 
oxygen being absorbed ; when dry, the change is more slowly 
effected. It is insoluble in water and acids, very soluble in alka- 
line solutions ; its solutions, if exposed to the air, deposit pure 
indigo blue, as a powder. 

The first accurate analysis of indigo blue was made by Walter 
Crum; and his results have been confirmed by all succeeding 
experimenters. The formula now adopted for indigo, as agreeing 
best with its numerous metamorphoses, is one first proposed by 
Dumas, namely, CTe Ha N Oa . This formula is the same with 
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that of cyanide of benzoyle, or of benzile, Ch Hs O 2 -f C 2 N =; 
CSe H 5 N 02 . 

The relation of white indigo to blue indigo is, according to one 
view, the same as that of hyduret of benzoyle to benzoyle, or of 
alloxantine to alloxan. Thus we have 

Benzoyle Ci* Hs O2 Hyduret of Benzoyle Cu Hs O2 + H 

Alloxan Ch HtNaOio Alloxantine . . Cs IhNaOio + H 

Indigo blue Ci« IIs N Oa Indigo white . . Cie Ho N Oi +11 

According to another hypothesis, white indigo is the hydrate 

of an inferior degree of oxidation of the same radical of which 
blue indigo is the IdghtT oxide. Blue indigo, on this view, is 
Cio HoN "f O 2 , and white indigo is a hydrate, Cie IlsN-f 0-f 110. 
Tliis latter view is the m<‘i‘e probable, not only in regard to indigo, 
but also in regard to alloxan, for, assuming un/le to be Cs N 2 Ok = 
Ul, alloxan will bo U1 -f“ O 2 -j- 1 II 0, and alloxantine will be Ul 

+0+5 no. 

The action of grape sugar, in reducing indigo, tells in favour 
of the latter hypothesis. For if white indigo is blue indigo plus 
hydrogen, this hydrogen is derived from water, the oxygon of 
which must have combined with tho hydrogen of the sugar 
(to convert tho sugar into formic acid, which is produced in this 
operation). Here, tlien, wc should have oxygen leaving hydrogen 
to combine with hydrogen, or, in other words, water produced 
and decomposed at the same time, which is in the highest degree 
improbable. To demonstrate this, let tho radical of indigo be 
assumed to be anylo = (So IIsN = An : let blue indigo be An O 2 , 
and white indigo An Oa , II or An O, 11 0. Tlien 12 cqs. of blue 
indigo, 12 of water, and 1 of grape sugar, act on each other, and, 
according to the view which makes white indigo the hyduret of 
blue indigo, the reaction is as follows: 12 An Oa+12 H 0 + 
C 12 Ilia O 12 = 12 (An O 2 , II) + 6 (Cs H O3 ) + 6 II 0, In this 
ox])lanatiou it is evident that 6 cqs. of oxygen have (][uitted 
hydrogen to combine with hydrogen. On the other view thi^* 
reaction is as follows, free from any such absurdity : 12 An Oa + 
12 H 0 + Cia Hia Oia = 12 An 0, II 0 + 6 (Ca II 03 )+ 6 H 0. 
Here the 12 eqs. of deutoxide of anyle (blue indigo) lose 12 cqs. 
oxygen, which arc replaced by 12 eqs. water; and tho 12 eqs. 
oxygen acting on tho sugar, 0 eqs. take 6 eqs. hydrogen, forming 
water, and 6 eqs. convert the residue into formic acid. The 
student will bear in mind that Call Oais the form ala of anhydrous 
formic acid, and; C 12 H 12 Oia that of dry grape sugar. 

We shall therefore consider white indigo as the hydrated pro- 
toxide of anyle (Cio Ua N, 0 + H 0), and blue indigo as the 
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anhydrous deutoxidc (Ci6 Hs N, O 2 ). White indi^^o forms com- 
pounds with bases, in which, no doubt, its hydrutic water is 
replaced by an equivalent of metallic oxide, as in the general 
formula, Ci« N, 0 + M 0, 

ACTION OF SULPHURIC ACIU ON INDIGO. 

When powdered pure indigo is added to 15 parts of oil of 
vitriol, and gently warmed, a deep blue solution is formed, which 
mixes perfectly with water. But if only S or D) parts of acid 
are used, tlm addition of water causes the deposition, of a x>urpte 
powder, wliile a blue solution is obtained. 'J.’lio purple powder, 
which, although insoluble in dilute acid, is soluble in pure water, 
is sulphopurpuric acid; the blue solution contains two acids, 
sulphoindigotic nnd hyposulphoindigotic acids. When neutra- 
lised with potash, these acids form salts, which separate from 
the liquid when it is saturated with any alkaline salt, such as 
acetate or carbonate of [)otash. The two hluo salts may bo 
separated from each other by alcohol, but the composition of the 
hyposulphoindigotatc of ^lotash is not known. fhe sulpho- 
indigotate apxjears to be strictly a hyposulphoindigotate, and its 
formula is iu all xjrobability, Oio H^N O 2 , S 2 O 3 -f- K O. Here 
the indigo has lost 1 eq. of hydrogen, and the 2 eexs. sulphuric 
acid 1 eq. oxygen. Dumas^s view, according to which the salt is 
a double sul[)hate, analogous to sulpJiovinate of pota^sh, Cio II « 
N 0, S 0;j 4“ K (), S 0.1 , is not supported by the chemical rela- 
tions of these substances. Dumas conjectured that indigo blue 
was analogous to alcohol, and that its formula was Cio iU N, 0 
4“ H 0, the body Oia IHN, 0 being analogous to oxido of cthyle. 
But, as already stated, this view is far-fetched, and does not 
agree with the chemical relations of indigo. It would make, 
for example, white indigo Cio H* N, 04-n 4- II 0 or Ci« N H* 4- 
2 H 0, both most improbable formulae. 

^ The blue solution of indigo in oil of vitriol, if diluted and 
l^gest^d wiUx ilanuel or woollen cloth, is entirely deprived of 
blue colour, while the cloth is so eftectually dyed that the colour 
cannot be washed out. It can, however, be dissolved from the 
cloth by carbonate of ammonia, and by this moans the sulpho- 
indigotates of ammonia, and from these the other salts of the 
blue acids, are prepared. 

The sulphopurpuric acid, according to Dumas, contains the 
elements of 2 eqs. sulphuric acid and 2 eqs, indigo, and neutra- 
lises only 1 eq. of base. But the indigo in it has probably lost 
liydrogen (while the acid has lost oxygen), or hydrogen and 
oxygen. 
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rnoDucTs of the oxidation of indigo. 

Ci« Hs N 0*. This interesting compound, which is 
blue indigo, plus 2 eqs. oxygen, is formed by digesting indigo 
along with water, sulphuric acid, and bichromate of potash, ,or 
by heating indigo with weak nitric acid. It dissolves, and the 
solution on evaporation deposits aurora-red crystals of isatine, 
sparingly soluble in cold water, more soluble in hot water, and 
in alcohol. l>y the action of chlorine, it yields two compounds in 
which lij'drogen is ]>artially replaced by chlorine. It may bo 
volatilised if heated on a plate of metal. AVhen acted on by a 
strong solution of potash, isatine is dissolved with an intense 
violet colour, which on addition of water and evaporation 
changes to yellow, and the liquid deposits pale yellow crystals, 
which contain potash, united to a now acid, isutiriio acid, formed 
from isatino by the addition of I eq. water. When separated 
from its salts by stronger acids, isatinic acid is at once resolved 
into isatine and water ; but if isatinate of lead be decomposed 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, and the filtered solution evaporated 
spontaneously in vacuo, tlio acid is obtained as a white docoulent 
powder, which, w'hen dissolved in boiling water, instantly 
becomes red, and the solution on cooling deposits crystals of 
isatine. Isatinic acid is Cio Ila N Os, II 0. Its salts have 
the formula, Cio Ho N OajMO. The violet-coloured compound 
first formed wlien isatine acts on potash, is a compound of isatine 
and potash, wdiicdi, when heated with water, soon x>asses into 
isatinate of potjisli. 

With sulphurous acid, or rather sulphites, isatine forms salts 
of the formula, Oio IH N O4, 2 S Oa -f MO; which may bo 
formed also by the action of sulphurous acid on isatinates. 

By the action of chlorine, isatine is converted into two 
oompoumls, chlorisatine and bichlorisatine. AVhen chlo- 
rine is passed through isatino or indigo suspended in water, 
both these compounds are formed, and they are separated 
by crystallisation, chlorisatine being the least soluble of the 
two. 

Chlorisatine ^ Cio | N 0* , forms transparent orange-yellow 

4-8ided prisms, isomorphous with isatine, and very analogous 
to it in all respects. When acted on by potash, there is first 
formed a deep red solution, which when heated soon becomes 
yellow, and on cooling deposits brilliant pale yellow crystals of 

chloriaatinate of potash f Cxo | q* ^ ^ ^ perfectly 
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analogous to isatinate of potash, and containing an acid, chlor- 
iaatinio acid, which is ©hlorisatine, pins 1 eq. water, Cio Ila Cl 
N Os. Like isatinic acid, when separated from its salts it is 
speedily resolved into chlorisatino and water. Ohio r isatinate 

of silvery Ci« | H Os , Ag 0 forms yellow crystals, soluble 

in hot water. Chlorhatinate of baryta y Cm | N Os, Ba 0, 
-f- 3 aq. forms golden yellow tables. Chlorisatinate of lead, Cio 

1 N Os , Pb 0, when first precipitated from tlie salt of 

potash by nitrate of lead, forms a gelatinous yellow preciidtatc, 
which soon becomes ilocoulent, acqniriiig a splendid scarlet 
colour. The red salt is crystalline, the yellow aTnori»hous. 
Chlorisatinate of copper forms at first a brownish yellow bulky 
precipitate, which soon changes to a heavy granular blood- red 
powder. 

Like the isatinates, the chlorisaiiuatcs combine with sul- 
phurous acid, forming salts of the formula, Cis N Ot, 

2 S Oa + M 0. In short, the analogy between isatine ami 
chlorisatine, isatinates and chlorisatinates, &c., is such as to 
furnish a very beautiful example of the substitution of elilorine 
for hydrogen, while the type or chemical character of the com- 
pound is uiiafieeted. In hi chlorisatine, we shall see an addi- 
tional example of the same truth. 

Bichlorisatine, Cia N 0<t, is formed along witli the pre- 

ceding compound. It is more soluble than chlorisatine, but. is 
otherwise remarkably similar to it. With a<pia potassa? it first 
forms a deep red solution (hero, as in the case of isatine and 
chlorisatine, a compound of it wdth potash), wlucli, when heated, 
changes to yellow, and on evaporation yields yellow scales of a 
salt composed of x>ota6h and hichlorisatinic acid. The acid 
may be separated by stronger acids as a yellow powder, which 
v^hen dissolved and warmed is resolved into bichlorisatine 

and water. Its formula is Cm N Os, II 0. The salt of 

baryta, Cm | N Os , Ba 0, forms golden yellow needles. The 

salt of copper is at first bulky and brown, but soon becomes 
greenish-yellow and crystalline, and finally, a heavy granular 
powder of a fine carmine-red colour. 

Bichlorisatine with sulphites forms compounds analogous to 
those above mentioned of isatine and chlorisatine. In this case 
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also, therefore, the type is pbrfectly retained, although 2 eqs. of 
the hydrogen of isatine have been replaced by chlorine. 

Bromine acts on isatine, and forms two compounds, hromisatine 
and hihro mi saline^ entirely analogous to chlorisatine and bichlori- 
satine, forming bromisatinic and bihromisatinic acids, and also 
compounds with sulphites analogous to those just mentioned. We 
have, therefore, from isatine and isatinio acid, by substitution, 
th^ following compounds : 


Isatine 

iHatinic Acid . 


Cia 

Cm 

Hi 

Ha 

NOi 

NOs + no 

Clilorisatino 


Cio - 

rn. 

ici 

N 04 

Chlorisatinic Acid . 


ClO ' 

ra 

ici 

NOs + HO 

Bichlor isatine 


Cia ■< 

f lU 
[Ch 

NO* 

Bichlorisatinic Acid . 


Cio - 

fH. 

lOh 

N 05 + n 0 

Bromisatino 


Cio ■< 

fH. 

iBr 

NO* 

Bromisatinic Acid . 


Cis ■ 

rn, 

iBr 

N Os + H 0 

Bibromisatine 


Cio 

fH, 

\Br» 

NO* 

Bi bromisatinic Acid . 


Oie 

fH. 

IBr* 

N Os + H 0 

Isatinosulpbitcs • 


Cio 

H* 

NO*,2SOi+ MO 

Clilorisatinosulphites 


Cio ■ 

f H. 

tci 

NO*, 2S08 + M0 

BicUlorisatinoauIphitos 


Cio * 

rii* 

icu 

NO*,2SOa + MO 

Bromisatinosulplutes 

• 

Cio - 

fH. 

IBr 

NO*, 2SOi-hMO 

Bibroinisatinusulph ites 

• 

Cie ' 

fH, 

IBr* 

N0*,2S02 + MO 


Hofmann has lately sTiown that isatine when heated with 
potash, yields aniline (see Aniline)^ and that chlorisatine, brom- 
isatine, &c., when treated in the same way, yield compounds of 
the type of aniline, in which hydrogen is replaced by chlorine, 
bromine, or both. Some of these compounds retain the basic 
character, and are therefore very interesting, as the first examples 
of such chlorinised or brominised bases. A table of the com- 
pounds derived by substitution from aniline is given under that 
substance. Here we have only space to mention that chlorani- 
iine, dichloraniline, bromaniline, and dibromaniline, are crystal- 
line volatile bases, forming orystkllisable salts, and very analogous 
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to aniline: while in trichloranilinc, tribromaniline, ohlorodi- 
bromanilme, the basic character is lost. 

Isatyde^ Cio IIo N 0* = Cis Ha N 0*, II, is formed when an 
alcoholic solution of isatine is acted on by 8uli)]iuret of ammo- 
nium. It is a grey crystalline powder, and may be considered to 
represent isatine plus 1 eq. hydrogen. 

SulpMsatyde^ Cie Ho N | is isatyde, in w’hich 2 cqs. oxygen 

are replaced by suljiliur. It is formed by tho action of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen on isatine dissolved in alcohol, and is a 
greyish -yellow amorphous powder. Sulphlsatine is the name of 
a compound obtained in the same way by Erdmann, which he 
considers to be different from sulph^satydo. 

Chlorisatyihy Cic is a white powder somewhat 

crystalline, obtained by the action of sulphuret of ammonium 
on chlorisatine. It is perfectly analogous to isatyde. By the 
action of sulphuretted hydrogen on chlorisatine, a compound is 

formed which is Cio | q'N S^; that is chloiisatydo, in which all 
the oxygen is replaced by sulphur, 

Bichlor isatyde, Cie | qi* N 0* and hihromisaiyde, Ci» | 

N O4, are perfectly analogous, in formation and properties, to 
chlorisatyde. 

Sulphasatyde, Cio Ha N | ^ * is formed by the action of potash 

on Bulpli6sat}"dc, from which it diflerH in having only 1 eq. 
oxygen replaced by sulphur. It is a white crystalline powder, 
Indine, Cia Ha N O2 is a crystallised substance, of a beautiful 
rose colour, formed by tho action of potash on sulphesaty^lc, 
along with the x)receding : or by tlic action of potash on siil- 
phasatyde or isatyde. In the last case, isatiiiate of potash 
is also formed, thus, 3 (Caa He N O4) 2 K O = 2 (K 0, 

Ci6 He N Oa) -p Cio He N Oa. It is 8ulph68atydo minus 2 eqs. 
sulphur, and is also isomeric with white indigo. It is decom- 
posed by nitric acid, and by bromine, which give rise to new 
products. 

When indine, moistened with alcohol, is covered with a 
lukewarm solution of potash, it forms a black solution which in a 
few moments becomes a semisolid mass of black needles, which 
are a compound of potash with indine, or rather with indinio acid, 
an acid formed from indine, like isatinic acid from isatine, by the 
assimilation of 1 eq. water, and which is very easily again resolved 
into indine and water. 
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Hydrindinc is a yellow crystalline compound formed by beating 
indinc, siilphasatyde, or isatyde with jHitash, Its composition is 
Oaa Hi 3 Na Ofi , that is, 2 eqs* indine plus 1 eq. water : and when 
strongly heated, it is resolved into indine and water. It is not 
composed of these substances, however, for it forms witlx potash 
a white salt, hydrindinate of potash. The acid in this salt appears 
to be formed, like some of those already described, by the 
addition of water to hydrindine ; its formula is probably Cio His 
NaOr, 2 HO. 

Nitrindine, Oio H* N2 Or, is a beautiful violet-coloured 
powder formed by the action of nitric acid on indine and hy- 
drindine. It is indine, in which 2 eqs. hydrogen are replaced, 

( ) 

one by oxygen, the other by nitrous acid ; Cio | N 0+ | JST O3 

CMorindlnv^ Cio | | N Oa + 2 H 0, is a powder of a dirty 

violet colour, formed by the action of heat on chlorisatyde. 
Analogous compounds are obtained from btcJiIor isatyde and 
hibrom isatyde. Bichlorindine is like chlorindinc. Bibromiii- 
dine is a very dark red, and dissolves in alcohol with aline purple 
colour. 

The action of potash on isatyde appears to be the typo of its 
action on chlorisatyde, bromisatyde, bichlorisatydc, and bibro- 
misatyde. When isatyde is acted on by potiish, it yiehls isatiue 
(or isatinatc of potash) ; indine (or indinate of potash), and 
hydrindine (or hydrindinate of potash). 6 eqs. isatyde, 6 (Cio 
Ha NOi) arc equal to 4 eqs. isatiue, 4 (Cia 11a NO*) -f 2 eqs. 
indine, 2 (Cia Ho NOa) 4- 4 eqs. water: or they are equal to 
4 eqs. isatiue, 4 (Cia Ha NO*) -f 1 cq. hydrindine, (C.»a Hia Na 
Oa) + 3 eqs. water.. Both changes probably occur, and the 
three compounds, isatinc, indine, and hydrindine, alike take 
up the elements of water to form the acids, which, to avoid 
confusion, arc not here expressed. Now there is good reason 
to believe that precisely analogous changes occur when potash 
acts on bichlorisatydc and on bibromisatyde, each yielding 
three corresponding compounds and the tliree acids derived from 
these. The reader, by strictly following the analogy of the 
formulae given above for the action of potash on isatyde, 
will easily be able to construct the equations for the other 
analogous oases. 

When sulph^satyde is acted on by bisulphite of ammonia, there 
is formed among other products not fully investigated, a salt 
formed of ammonia unit^ to a new acid, sulphisatanous acid, 
quite different from the acid in the salts formed when isatine is 
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acted on by sulphites. This now acid is Cia IT« N Oa , 2 S Oa + 

H 0, or perhaps rather Cie IT« N | ^ g Q ^ | + H 0 : that is sul- 

phf'satyde, in which the 2 eqs. of sulphur have been replaced by 
2 eqs. sulphurous acid. 

The action of bisulphite of ammonia on 8ulph63atyde somo- 
times gives rise to the formation of difterent products ; among 
others, to an insoluble white powder, isatan^ Cia IleN Os, t/hich, 
when heated, yields isatino and indine ; 3 (Cio He N Os ) = 
Cie Hs N O4 + 2 (Cie He N 0») -f II 0. Both indine and 
nitrindine, when acted on by bisulphite of ammonia, appear to 
produce compounds analogous to tbose derived from sulphcsatydo. 

Chlorindnpten is the name given by Erdmann to a volatile 
crystalline substance, formed along with chlorisatino and bichlo- 
risatine, when chlorine acts on indigo. When the chlorinis(‘d 
mass is distilled with water, this substance pa'^sos over in white 
crystals, which are acid, and evidently a mixture of two sub- 
siancos. When this chlorindopten is heated with potash, a 
neutial substance passes over, in white crystals similar to the 
original ones ; this is iriekhraniline ; while the potash retains an 
acid of a disagreeable odour, chlorophenmc acid, 

Chlorophcnisic acid, Cia Ha Cb 0, II 0, is separated from 
its i»otash salt by acids, as a white docculent matter of a very 
disagreeablo odour. Laurent has idontitied it with the acid 
derived from coal-tar by the action of chlorine, and makes its 

formula, Cia | | 0, H 0, that is, tricldorooarbolio acid. The 

volatile white crystals are 6uV/Jorrt/7t7i??e,Cia | | N (Hofmann). 

By the further action of chlorine on chlorisatino or bichlori- 
satine, dissolved in alcohol, new compounds arc formed, among 
which are chloriniscd chJorind<pten^ which, like chlorindopten, is 
a mixture apparently of trichloraiiiline, with an acid, Cia Cb 0, 
HO; which is the c/t/orop/icmmc acidf of Ijaurent. This acid is 
accompanied by chloranlle^ Cia Cli O4, a neutral body in volatile 
golden-yellow scales, soluble in hot alcohol, which is also derived 
from the oil q{ coal-tar, or rather from the hydrate of phenyle or 
carlltelio acid of that oil, from which chlorophcnisic and chloro- 
phenusio acids are obtained. 

Chloranile dissolves in weak potash with a deep purple colour, 
and the solution deposits daik purplish-red crystals, composed 
of potash and a new acid, chloranilic acid. This acid forms 
scarlet or yellow crystals, according as it contains water of 
crystallisation or not. Its formula is Cia Cia Oo, 2 H 0, or 
C4 Cl O3 , n 0, 
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When chloranile is acted on by aqua aminoniae, it is dissolved, 
forming a blood-red solution, which deposits chesnut-brown 
crystals of chloranilammon^ lls N Cl Oa -|- 4 aq. = Co Cl Oa -f 
N Ila -f d aq. It dissolves in water with a purple colo\ir, and 
when a saturated solution is mixed \sdth hydrochloric acid, it 
deposits very brilliant black needles of great length. These are 
a new compound, chloranilumy Ci*2 Chi^o N 00 = C12 CI2 Oo -f* 
N II3 ; that is, 2 eqs. of chloranilammon, 2 (Cn Ci O3 , K II3 ) = 
C12 CI2O0, N2 Ha; minus 1 eq. ammonia, N II3, Both these 
compounds give precipitates with metallic solutions, which are 
the same from both, but distinct from those formed by chloranilic 
acid or its salts. Chloranilammon, according to I.aurciit, is the 
ammonia salt of an acid amido. Cbloranilam is the acid amide 
itself. 

By tho action of ammonia on isatine there arc produced several 
new compounds, varying with the strength of the ammonia, and 
the menstruum employed. In these compounds oxygen is replaced 
hy arnidey N H2, or wiide^ which is here J N II == Im. 

Jtnesaiine is formed when dry ammonia is passed through an 
alcoholic solution of isatine. It forms line deep yellow crystals, 

the formula of which is Cic Ho N 2 02=:Cio IIs 

Imasatine is formed when aqua ammonicc acts on a solution of 
isatine in alcohol. It is a greyish-yellow crystalline substance, 

the formula of which is Cio HsN | 

Imasatinic acid is formed along with the preceding, and is dis- 
solved along with ammonia. By tho addition of an acid it is 
precipitated as a beautiful scarlet cr}’stalline powder, soluble in 
hot alcohol, which deposits it in splendid tabular crystals similar 
to the sublimed periodidc of mercury. It dissolves sparingly in 
acids with a violet colour, and these solutions dei)osit violet 

crystals. Its formula is Cia Hs j* H" 

Amasatine is formed along with the two preceding bodies. It 
has a fine yellow (?olour, and dissolves in acids with a 'vdolct colour, 
apparently passing into imasatinic acid. Its formula is Cie II5 N 


{ + II 0 ( Ad = N H* = amido). 

The analogy between chlorisatine, &c., and isatine, liolds in 
regard to tho action of ammonia on them. By the action bf dry 
ammonia on an alcoholic solution of chlorisatine there is formed 
a yellow crystalline oompoiiud, analogous to imesatiue. It is 


called hncchlorisatinasey and its formula is Cio {ci* 


{ 


0 . 

Im* 
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Imachlonsatinase is analogous to imasatine. Its formula is Ci » . 
{.Cl* } ^ I Im lorms brownish-yellow crystals. 

Imabromisatmes€f formed by the action of dry ammonia on 
bibromisatine in alcohol, is Cm | N It is a deep 


orange crystalline powdeifl^ 

AVe have now brielly run over the catalogue of the very 
rernai’kable compounds derived from indigo by the action of 
sulphuric acid and bichroniato of potash, which produces isatine, 
and by the action of chlorine either on indigo or on isatine, of 
broinino on the same, and of potash, ammonia, sulphuretted 
hydrogen and sulphuret of ammonium on the products of these 
actious. The nomenclature of these compounds is in a very 
imperfect state, and requires reformation, but this cannot be 
edected until the substances themselves have been more 
thoroughly studied. It is most important to observe, that by 
or through chloranile and the chlorophonisic acids, the series to 
which indigo belongs connects itself with that of carbolic acid or 
hydrate of phenylo (to bo afterwards described), and this again 
with the series of salioyle. We have now to m<}ntiun one or 
two products of the action of nitric acid on indigo, whicli arc 
common to all these series, and, like chloranile, seem likely to 
be very fre<tuently met with as products of the decomposition of 
organic compounds. 

Anillc Acid, SvN. Indiyotic Acid, NitrosuUcylic Add, Cit H* 
N 0», 11 0. — This acid is formed by the long-continued action of 
weak nitric acid on indigo. It is also formed in the pnjparatioii 
of isatine, if the action bo puslmd too far. It is identical with 
nitrosalicylio acid, obtained by the action of nitric acid on sali- 
cylic acid or on salicine. It forms iiuo yellowish-white prisms, 
which are light and bulky, and shrink much in drying. It is 
fusible and volatile. I5y the action of strong nitric acid it is con- 
verted into oxalic and picric acids. It requires lUOO parts of oold 
water for solution. Its salts crystallise well, and their general 
formula is Cu N Om , M 0. The anilate of oxide of mothyle 
is obtained as a crystalline compound by the moderated action of 
nitric acid on the salicylate of oxide of methyle (oil of Gaultheria). 
The anilate of oxide of othyle is exactly similar. 

Pierto Acidy Byn. Carhazotic Acidy Niiropicric Acidy Nitro- 

phenmc Acidy Cm q }o, H 0, This acid is formed by 

the action of nitric acid on anilio acid, indigo, salicine, salicylic 
acid, liydrato of phonyle or carbolic acid, coumariiic, silk, aloes, 
and other substances. It is most easily formed from carbolic 
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odd, salicine, or oil of Gaultheria, by the action of an excess of 
Turning nitric acid assisted by heat. It is purified by solution in 
hot water and recrystallisation. It forms pale yellow, or even 
white scales of a silvery lustre. They dissolve in hot water with 
a strong yellow colour, and a very bitter taste. The acid is 
fusible and volatile. Its salts crystallise most readily, and all 
explode when heated. When these salli are imt in contact with 
lime and green vitriol, blood-red solutions are formed, containing 
the lime salt of a new acid. The picrate of potash is so sparingly 
soluble, especially in alcohol, that an alcoholic solution of picric 
acid may be used as a tost for potash. 

Picric acid is interesting as occurring among the products of 
the decomposition by nitric acid of so many different substances. 
It is easily derived from the series of phenyle, that is, from 
carbolic acid, C12 Hs 0, IT 0. Derived from this, we have 

Chlorophenosic acid, Cia ^ 0, II 0, Chlorophenisic acid, 

Cia I J- Clxlorophenusic acid, Cia CL 0, II 0, and Picric 

acid, Cia therefore, carbolic acid, in 

which 3 e(is. of hydrogen are replaced by 3 cqs. of nitrous acid. 

When indigo is heated with concentrated potash, there are 
formed two new acids : chrysanilic acidy the composition of 
which is uncertain, and anthraniltc acid, Ci^ ID N tX* = Ci* 
lie N O3 , 11 0. The latter is purified in the form of autliranilatc 
of potiish, and the acid separated by an excess of acetic acid. 
It forms trauspurent yellow scales, which, however, when q^uite 
pure, are colourless. It is derived from blue indigo, Cio IIs 
N Oa , by the loss of 2 eqs. carbon and the addition of 2 eqs. water. 

AVhen anthranilic acid is mixed wdth powdered glass, and 
rapidly heated, it is resolved into carbonic acid, and an oily 
liquid, which is anilniOj a very powerful base, devoid of oxygen, 
C12 II7 N. This metamorphosis is very simple: Cu ID N Oi=: 
2 C Oa 4- Cia ID N, »Sinoe aniline is obtained in many other 
cases of decomposition of organic matters by heat, it becomes 
a subject of great interest. 

Aniline is recognised by its property of striking a deep violet 
blue colour with chloride of lime. It obtained the name hyanol 
from this property. Its other name, crystalline^ indicates its 
groat tendency to form crystallisahle salts with acids. 

The recent researches of A. W. Hofmann have greatly extended 
our knowledge of this remarkable compound. He has shown 
that it is best obtained by heating isatino with potash, thus 
O16 N HeO* 4*4 (K 0, H 0) = Cis ID N 4* 4 (K 0, C Oa) 4- Ha. 
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But lie has also proved that its formation is not confined to the 
products of the decomposition of indigo, it being fomod when 
other substances, isomeric with anthranilio acid, are exposed to 
heat along with bases, such as lime or baryta. Such substances 
are aalicyltmide and nitrotolmle^ both of which have the empirical 
formula, Cii II? N O 4 , The former yields little, but the latter is 
entirely resolved into airline and carbonic acid. Ho has also 
fully identified aniline with the crystalline of Unverdorben, abase 
occurring with others among the products of distillation of 
animal matter, and in coal-tar. It is worthy of remark that a 
close connection may be traced between aniline and carbolic acid 
(hydrate of pbenyle). The latter is Ci* Ha 0 , H 0. The car- 
bolato of ammonia, Cia Ha 0 , N II 4 0 , minus 2 eqs. water w’ould 
yield an amide, phenyla7nide^ wliich would be CWa Ha Ha=: 
Cia H? N ; and this is aniline. Now in Hofmann’s experiment 
above mentioned, in which salicylamide w^as heated wdth lime, it 
did not yield much aniline, but, on the other hand, it furnished a 
large quantity of carbolic acid. But perhaps the simplest view 
is that which regards aniline as an amide base, that is, ammonia, 
in which 1 eq. of hydrogen is replaced by pbenyle, (balls. 
Ammonia is N Ha -4- H, and aniline or phenylamiuo is N Ha -f 
Oia Hs. It is therefore analogous to cthylamine, &c., but 
belongs to another series, and like ethylamine, it has several 
homologucs. 

It is further to he noticed that carbolic acid (hydrate of 
phenyle) and aniline (plumylamine) occur together in coal-tar; 
and that all the substances which either yiedd one or other of 


these are also converted into picric acid, Ci* 


Hi 

d N 0* 


\ 0 , II 0, 


hy the action sf nitric acid. Thus carbolic acid, indigo, salicine, 
and salicylic acid, arc all transformed into picric acid hy excess 
of nitric acid. The compounds of phenyle, and many of its 
derivatives, will he described among the products of destructive 
distillation. 

Hofmann has shown that isatine, when distilled with potash, 
yields aniline ; and tliat chlorisatine, so analogous in all respects 
to isatine, undergoes a similar decomposition, yielding a new base, 
chloraniline ; also that other compounds may bo formed con- 
taining more chlorine, but still belonging to the same series ; that 
bromisatine also yields a base, bromaniline ; finally, that by the 
action of ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen on hinitrohenzide 
or dinitrobenzole, there is formed a base, nitranilinej in which 
1 eq. of hydrogtm is replaced by 1 eq. of nitrous acid, and that in 
this base 2 oqs. of hydrogen may further bfi replaced by bromine, 
yielding a neutral body. The following are the formuhe of these 
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new compounds, which, it will he observed, all correspond with 
aniline, and are simply derived from it by substitution. 


Aniline . . Cia' 

Chloranilino . . Oia 

Dichloraniline . Cia 

Trichloranilino . Cia 

Bromanilino . . Cis 

BiLromaniliue . Cia 

Tribromaniliue . C12 

Cblorodibromaniliue C12 
Nitraniline . . O12 

Nitrodibromaniline Ci?. 


Ht 
fH« 
1 01 
/Ha 

\cu 

rn. 

\cu 

/Ho 
t Br 
J Ha 
1 Bra 
fiu 

\Brj 

rn. 

k 


N 


}n 

}n 
}n 
}n 

}” 
{!!o. }» 

}" 


\ Bra 

[no* 


basic. Amaphenase. 
basic. Amacblupbenesc. 

basic. Amachlophcniae. 
neutral. Amacbloplienose. 
basic, Amabropbenese. 
basic. Amabropbenise. 
neutral. Amabrophenose. 

neutral. Amacblobropheuoao. 
basic. Amauitropbeuese, 
neutral. Amanitrobroplicuose. 


Our space will not permit us to enter into any details con- 
cerning tho preparation and properties of these interesting 
compounds ; but it may bo remarked that chlorauiliue by the 
action of hydrochloric acid and chlorate of potash yields 
chloranile ; and that the same substance, when passed over 
lime (hydrated r) at a low red heat, yields aniline, thus alTording 
additional proof that all these compounds belong to one scries, 
and are diftcrent subtypes of one general type. Nor mnst it be 
forgotten, that in the case of aniline, chloranilino, and bromaniline, 
we have chlorine and bromine substituted for hydrogen in a 
basic compound, without alfecting its basic charaeters. This 
was tho first known example, already followed by a multitude of 
others, of a base formed by substitution from anotlier base, 
although similar facts, iii regard to acids and neutral bodies, had 
long been known. 

It is very well worthy of remark that a certain amount of 
chlorine or bromine, usually so antagonistic to hydrogen, does 
not, when substituted for that element, destroy the basic 
character ; but that the chlorine and bromine ajjpear to assume 
the function of hydrogen. A large proportion, however, of these 
elements does eBaoe the basic character. 

But tho existence of nitraniline is even more remarkablot In 
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this body 1 eq, of hydrogen in aniline has been replaced by 1 eq. 
of a powerful acid, nitrous acid, and yet the compound is decidedly 
basic, and retains the type of aniline. 

Nitron lime forms fine golden yellow prisms, and with acids 
yields crystallisable salts. When acted on by bromine, it yields 
nit rodihromani line f a neutral compound in which 2 more eqs. of 
hydrogen are removed and replaced by bromine. 

We have hero considered aniline chieily in reference to its 
derivation from indigo and isatine ; and the otlier derived 
bases of the same typo, as also connected with indigo through 
cblorisatine, &c. Under the head of organic bases, a few 
pages further on, we shall describe more ]>articularly the pro- 
perties of aniline, and some others of its derivatives, and others 
of them will fall to be noticed under the products of destructive 
distillation. 

Carmine, This name has been given to the colouring matter of 
cochineal, which is nitrogeuised, and may be obtained in dark red 
crystalliue grains, very soluble in water and alcohol. It forms 
with alumina a beautiful red lake, well known as carmine. 

The colouring matter of coohiiieal has been studied with great 
care by Warren do la Iluo. It is extracted by boiling water pre- 
cipitated by acidulated acetate of lead, the precipitate well washed, 
decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen, and the red solution thus 
obtained again treated with lead and sulphuretted hydrogen, It 
is now dried up at a heat not exceeding F,, and J of the dry 
mass dissolved in boiling absolute alcohol. The remaining J is 
dissolved in water, precipitated by acetate of lead, and the pre- 
cipitate added to the alcoholic solution. By this means, the last 
traces of phosphoric acid are separated as phosphate of lead. Ether 
is now added to the alcoholic solution, which throws down some 
azotised matter, with a little of the colouring substance. This 
precipitate is re-dissolved in alcohol, and precipitated a second time 
by ether, when the colouring matto lirst carried down remains 
dissolved. This solution is added to the other, the whole distilled, 
and the residue dried in vacuo. This is the pure colouring matter, 
or canninic acid. It is a friable mass of a dark purple brown, 
giving a fine red powder, soluble in water and alcohol, but hardly 
in pure other. It dissolves also in acids. Its formula is Cas IIu Oie. 
Its solution is precipitated by alkalies, and also by alum if a little 
ammonia be added, yielding fine lakes. 

Nitric acid of Sp. Or. 1’4, converts it into oxalic acid and nitro- 
H ) 

coccueic acid, which is Ci« 3N04. 00 + 2 aq,, apparently de- 

rived from an acid Cio IIo Go by replacement of 3 cq. of hydrogen 
by 3 eq. of N 0 * . It forms yellow tables, soluble in water, and 
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colouring the skin yellow. Its salts are also yellow, and detonate 
when heated. The silver salt is soluble in water. 

It will be remembered that under anisic acid, Cia Hs O 0 , we 
mentioned two acids, nitranisic and dinitranisio acid, in which 
1 and 2 eq. of hydrogen were respectively replaced by 1 and 2 
of N Oi . The acid just dosevibed has the formula of triuitranisic 
acid, and there is nothing in its properties inconsistent with the 
idea that it may be that substance, which apparently is not formed 
by the action of nitric acid on oil of anise, or oil of ostragou. 

Tlio finest crimson and scarlet dyos are made from cochineal, 
according as the mordant is alumina or tin. 

Kerm*iii is a dye-stuff similar in its origin and properties to 
cochineal, hut inferior in beauty of tint. It is derived from 
Coccus iiicis. 

The red colouring matter of stick-lac, which is also used as a 
dyo, has similar properties. Lac is produced on certain plants by 
the puncture of an insect. 


ACTTO:C OF NITRIC ACID OX ALOES, 

This action so much resembles, in some points, tho action of 
nitric acid on indigo, that it may bo properly mentioned here. 
Aloes is the well-known inspissated juice of certain species of 
aloCf and is very bitter and purgative. The nature of its active 
principle is still unknown : but when heated with nitric acid it 
yields a yellow bitter substance, which is converted, by the 
further action of the acid, into two crystallisable acids, chrys- 
ammio and clirysolepic acid. Tho artificial bitter of aloes api)ears 
to bo formed of two acids, aloeiio and aloeretinic acids, which 
form red salts, but the composition of which is not exactly 
asoertaiuecl. 

Chrysammic Acid, Cia Jl Na Oia, FI O, is obtained as a yellow 
precipitiito, when ’water is added to tho solution obtained by 
heating aloes with excess of nitric acid. It is purified by being 
combined with potash, and this salt, after recrystallisation, is 
dissolved in hot water and decomposed by diluted nitric acid. 
The chrysammic acid is deposited as a powder formed of golden- 
yellow shining scales. Its solution is of a lino purple. All 
its salts are crystallisable and of a deep red colour, frotjucntly 
with green relicctioii, like murexide. The chrysammate of 
ammonia forms dark green crystals, which, when dissolved 
and acted on by nitric acid, deposit brilliant black scales, 
which are not chrysammic acid, but are transformed into it 
when boiled with acids or bases, Tho solution of chrysammate 
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of ammonia gives with metallic salts peculiar precipitates 
distinct from those formed with the same salts by chrysammato of 
potash. 

Chrysolepic Acid, Cia Ha Ns Ois, H 0, has the formula and 
many of the properties of picric acid ; but it is said by 8chunck, 
who discovered it, to be different. It is darker in colour, and 
its salt with potash is much more soluble than picrato of potash. 
It would, however, appear that the two acids are essentially the 
same ; for the salts are in general very similar, and all explode 
when heated. Now tliat picric acid is*recogiiiscd as so frequent 
a product of the action of nitric acid, W'o liave no difliculty in 
understanding its occurrence here. 


ALKALOIDS OR ORGANIC RISES. 

These names arc given to a class of nitrogen ised organic com- 
pounds which, in their relations, are quite analogt)us to ammonia, 
or to oxide of ammonium. They are to ho distinguished from 
such basic oxides as oxide of ethylc, oxide of methyle, &c., 
which contain no nitrogen, and, although tlu‘y form neutral com- 
pounds with aeids, yet exist in a peculiar state in these com- 
pounds, which cannot be decomposed, like ordinary salts, by 
double decomposition. Thus, oxalato of oxide of cthylo does 
not precipitate with nitrate of lime, and chloride of ethyle does 
not decompose nitrate of silver. But the case is ijuite different 
with the alkaloids ; for tiieir salts undergo the same decomiK)- 
sitions as those of ammonia. 

Most of the alkaloids are found in vegetable juices, seeds, or 
roots ; these arc called vegetable alkalies, and they are genc'rally 
the active principles of the plants, for the most part poisonous, in 
which they are found, But of late, organic bases quite analo- 
gous to those produced by nature, have been formed in a variety 
of processes ; as, for example, tho singular bases containing 
platinum, described at pp. 55 to GO ; the bases containing 
arsenic, or arsenic and idatinum, mentioned at p. 193 ; 
the bases of coal-tar, of wdiich aniline, formed in several different 
processes, is one ; the bases, chloranilino, (fcc., derived from 
aniline ; the bases derived from oil of mustard, (see p. 343) ; 
those derived from the decomposition of natural alkaloids, as 
chmolme and cotanime ; those formed by the action of potash on 
melam, as melamine and ammeline ; those produc(‘d by tho action 
of ammonia on oil of bitter almonds and analogous bodies, such 
as amarine, lophinc, picrinc, and furfurino ; tho'^e formed by 
the action of sulphurot of ammonium on certain nitrogenised 
bodies, as aniline from nitrobonzole, naphthalidiac from nitro- 
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naphthalosc, thialdine from aldehydammonia, &c, ; those de- 
rived from kroatine by tho action of acids and bases, namely, 
kreatinine and sarcosine ; and such as aro formed by the action 
of acids and bases on other animal compounds, of which glycocino 
is an example, being formed from gelatine by the action of 
potash, and from hippuric acid by tho action of hydrochloric 
acid. Tho number of artificial bases has of late been very 
greatly augmented by the discoveries of Wurtz and of Hof- 
mann, who have shown that an almost unlimited number of such 
bases, homologous with ammonia, may be obtained. Some of 
these have been already mentioned under the benzoic and ethylio 
series of compounds, and many more remain to be noticed. Most 
of these artificially formed bases are of very recent discovery, and 
it is evident that they must throw much light on tho theory of the 
production of the natural alkaloids, and that tho careful study of 
this part of the subject will, in all probability, eventually lead to 
tho artificial formation of the natural organic bases. 

Tho alkaloids possess, for the most part, very decided basic 
properties; when dissolved they act on vegeiablo colours like 
the inorganic alkalies ; and they neutralise tho strongest acids 
completely, generally forming crystallisablc salts. Most of 
them, at the ordinary temperature, are expelled from their salts 
by ammonia, but many of them, at the heat of boiling water, 
expel ammonia from its salts, owing to the volatility of the latter 
alkali. 

Their basic properties are not derived from tho oxygen they 
contain, for no variation in the amount of that clement afibets 
their neutralising power. On the other hand, there is every 
reason to btdieve that their basic character depends on the 
nitrogen they contain ; for they all, without exception, contain 
nitrogen, though several are devoid of oxygen. Moreover, 
most, if not all, of those which have been formed artificially, are 
prepared with the’ aid of ammonia, or some compound of am- 
monia, or amidogeii. Before proceeding to describe them, we 
shall premise some general observations on tho formation and 
constitution of artificial organic bases. 

ON THE PORKATTON AND CONSTITUTION OP ARTIFICIAL 
ORGANIC BASES. 

Within the last few years, this is the department of organic 
chemistry which has made tho greatest progress, and has yielded 
the most surprising results. Several theories had been started 
as to tho constitution of tho natural alkaloid^, and Berzelius 
warmly advocated one of these, namely, that the alkaloids were 
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coupled compounds, in which ammonia was coupled with other 
compounds. Taking aniline, Cia Ht N, as an example (for 
aniline, although an artificial base, is closely analogous to nico- 
tine and ooneinc, which are natural bases), Berzelius conceived 
aniline to be ammonia coupled with C 12 H 4 ; thus (Cia II*) 4 * 
N Ha = Cl a IT? N. He supposed its neutralising power to 
depend on its ammonia just as, in a coupled acid, the attached 
copula has no influence on the neutralising power. As all bases 
contained nitrogen and hydrogen, this view was jKissible, although 
none of them gave any signs of containing ammonia ready formed. 
On this and on other accounts, Liebig objected to this view, and 
proposed another, namely, that the organic bases wore bodies in 
which amide, N II 2 , was combined with some compound, replacing 
the third equivalent of li^’drogen in ammonia. To this he Avas led 
by considering ammonia as the hyduret of amidogen or amide ; 
as N Ha 4 - H = Ad II = N Hs . Hence he viewt'd aniline as 
amide plus phenyle, C12 Hs. N Ha 4 * C12 Hs = Ad Ph = Cia 
H? N. And in a memoir published in 1830, he ventured to 
predict, that means would be found of substituting other com- 
pound radicals for the third atom of hydrogen in ammonia. 
Nay, he went so far as to say, that if ever tlio radicals, ethyle 
and methyle, should bo thus substituted for hydrogen, the 
resulting compounds would be, without tlie least doubt, bodies 
perfectly analogous in properties to ammonia ; that is, powerful 
volatile bases, but less volatile than ammonia, A more remark- 
able prediction Avas never ventured in cbemistry, and it has been 
absolutely fulfilled ; for, in 1849, Wurtz obtained tlio predicted 
compounds, melhylaminc, Ca Hs N = Ad Me, and cthylamino, C 4 
H? N = Ad Ae, and found them to bo precisely Avdiat Liebig 
had anticipated ten years before ; indeed, so like ammonia, that 
it is now certain that these bases had frequently occurred, and 
been taken for ammonia, from the resemblance of their smell to 
that of ammonia. This remarkable discovery of Wurtz has led 
to the further discovery, both by himself, by Hofmann, and 
others, of a vast number of similar bases. Besides this, in the 
interval between the prediction and its fulfilment, many others 
had been discovered, chiefly by Hofmann, all of which tended to 
establish Liebig’s views. Such wore the substitution bases from 
aniline (see p. 376), the bases homologous with aniline, toluidine, 
cumidine, &c., and others, so that the theory of Liebig became 
at lost firmly established. But the march of discovery did not 
stop here, for Hofmann soon ascertained that it applied only to 
one class, a veiy large class of artificial bases, find that bases 
could be formed, in which no amide was or could be present. In 
short, it appeared that not only tho third eq. of hydrogen in am* 
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monia, but with it one or both of the others, might bo replaced 
by very many radicals, without destroying tho basic character. 
Hofmann thus established the existence of three distinct scries of 
bases, all derived from ammonia by substitution, and all analo- 
gous to it in properties, being volatile bases. If we make X, Y, 
and Z any three compound radicals, whether of tho same or of 
different series, then we have 

1. Amide bases . N Ha + R (R l)eing either hydrogen or a compound 

radical.) 

Ammonia . . N Hn + H 

New bases . . N IT » + X, or N Ha + Y, or N Hs + Z 

2. Iiiiide basis .Nil -f Ra (NH = Iinidc) 

Ammonia . . N H + Ha 

New bases . . N II f XY, or NH + Y Z, or NH + XZ 

3. Nitrylo basis . N *f Ra 

Ammonia . . N + Hs 

New bases . . N + X Y Z, or N + X X Z, or N + Y Y Z ; or N 

+ X Z Z, or N + Y Z Z ; or N + Y X X ; 

or N + Y y X. 

Hero is at once a wide extension of the original view of Liebig 
as to the constitution of organic bases ; and, whatever be their 
real constitution, bases are now known, belonging to each of the 
above series: that is, bases, the formula of which maybe thus 
interpreted, and which arc really obtained from compounds 
believed to contain tho radicals supposed to bo present in the 
bases. 

Of the amide bases, many are known. The following arc a 
few : — 

Ammonia N Ha 4* JJ = Ha N = Ad H 

Mcthylamir.o • . . . N Ha + Ca Ha = Cj Hs N Ad Me 

Ethylainiiii' . , . . N Ha 4- C* Hs C* Ht N = Ad Ae 

Propylamine . . . . N Ha 4- Co II? = Co Ho N Ad Pr 

Butylamine N Ha 4- Ca Hi» Ca Hu N rr Ad Bu 

Araylamiue .... N Ha 4- C»o Hu =:Cio Hia N = Ad Ayl 
Caprotylaminc .... N Ha 4- Cia Hia =i:Ci 2 His NzrAdCp 
Phenylamino. Aniline , N Ha + Cia Hs = Cia IL N = Ad Ph 

Toluyl amine. Toluidine . NHa 4- Ci* H? zizCiz H$> N = Ad To 

Xylainine. Xylidino . . NHa4- Cio IL ==Cio IIu N ~ Ad X 

Gumidino ..... N Ila 4- Cia Hu =:Ci8 Ills N = Ad Cu 

Cymidiuo NHa4- Cao His urCao His N ^ Ad Cym 

All these are known, and many more will soon be formed, 
especially in thU ethyle series. Indeed, bVidau has obtained the 
compound, oetylamiiie, Csa Hss N = N Ha + Cs* H 33 = Ad Ctl, 
although it has no basic characters, or very feeble ones. 
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33^ fi^owing the xiomel of a few imide bases 

Ammotiia . . Bf JI + H* = Ha N = Td, Ha 

Bimetliylamine . N H + 2 (Oa II-» ) = C* Hr N = Id, Mea 

Diethylamme . . NH + 2 (C 4 Hs) == C» Hu N = Id, Aea 

Biaraylamiue . . N H + 2 (Cio Hu ) rrCao Hu N = Id, Aylt 

Diphenylaminc , NH + 2 (Cia Hs) rrCa* Hu N rr: Id, Pha 

Methylophenylattiinc N H + Ca Hj + Cia Hs rs: Cu Ha N zr Id, Me Ph 
Ktbylopbenylaminc. NH + C^H# + Cia Hs zrCio IIu N r=rld, AePh 
Amjlopbeuylamiiie . NH + Cio Hu + Cia Ha=: Caa Hu Nzzid, AylPh 

All the above have been discovered and described by Hofmann. 
They are all volatile bases, analogous to ammonia. 

Of nitryle bases the following will servo as an example : — 

Ammonia . .N+Ha = Hi N=::N, Hi 

Trimeth>lamine , .N + 3(0* Hi ) -Co lly NrrN.Moa 

TriethylamJue . .N+3(C4 III ) =rCic Hu N~-N, Aoi 

Triamylivmino . .N+s(CioHu) =:CvoH «N*r;N, Ayls 

Triplionylammo . . N-f-3 (Cia H» ) rrCuj If X-rN, Plm 

Amylodiethylamino . N-fCioHu 4-3 (Ci Hs ) -rOaolTai Aoa Ayl 

llethylothyiiuiylaonne N-fOa 4-C» Hs -fCioIIu =Cio Uib N=X, MeAoAyl 
DiethylopbenyUniine .N+2(C4 lift )4-Ci* Hs =.CaoHi6 X—N, Aoa Plx 

I * ’fCtaUft =Ciin,3N=N,MoAoPh 

Dlamylophenykrnlno . N4 2(CioHu)4-Ci2H6 rsCia Ha? N=:N, Ayls Ph 

EthyUmylopliciiylamine N+Cft Hs 4-CioIIu 4'Cu Hi stCsoUii N=N,AeAylPh 

All of these, except triphonylamine, have been already obtained 
by Hofmann. It will be seen that the whole three series may 
be included under one head, namely, that of bases, corresponding 
to ainmonia, in which one, two, or all three of the eqs. of 
hydrogen in ammonia have been replaced by one, two, or three 
different radicals ; and that the amide, imide, and nitryle 
bases are the subdivisions of this group. Now, there are two 
strong reasons for believing such to be the constitution of these 
bodies; Ist, that they are all analogous in properties to ammo- 
nia, and 2ndly, that they are obtained by the action of ammonia 
on compounds of the radicals, methyle, ethyle, amyle, and 
phenyle; so that their formation and properties could bo, and 
were predicted. It is obvious, therefore, that Liebig’s view is 
only true of one of the subdivisions, the amide bases, and must 
be extended so as to include the two others. 

But Hofmann has gone further still. He has discovered that, 
to the nitryle bases, such os triethylamine, N -f 3 (C* Ha) =: 
Cia Hia N, another equivalent of ethylo, &o., maybe added, and 
a new series of bases obtained, corresponding, not to ammonia, 
but to oxide of ammonium, N H« 0, and resembling, in their 
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properties, oxide of potassium or potash, much more than am- 
monia, as they are not volatile without decomposition. Oxide of 
ammonium is the same thing as ammonia plus water ; and if, as 
is probable, oxido of ammonium does exist in tho salts of ammo- 
nia, such as sulphate of ammonia, N II* 0, S O 3 , it is resolved 
into ammonia and water, as soon as separated. Such is also the 
case with tho metals belonging to tho three first series of ammonia 
bases (for being analogous to ammonia, they form, with liydrogen, 
metals like ammonium). Thus, to take one example, triethy- 
laminc, with hydrochloric acid, forms chloride of triethylium, just 
like amnnuiia with the same acid. 

N Hr. -t- II Cl = Nll.t'l and N Acs + II Cl = N jci 

ArmiKHiia. Ohlofiilo of Triethylumine. Chlori-io of trio- 

Aininoniuni. ~ thyliiun. 

And in sulphate of tricthylaminc, w’e have tho oxide of the 
metal, as in sulpliato of ammonia. 

j O, S Os , 

Sulphate of Oxide «‘l' triethylimu. 


Nn4 0,soA 

Sulphate of Oxide of Ainmouium. 


And this oxide, like that of ammonium, i.s resolved when sei>a- 
rated into water and triethylaminc. 

But w'ilh tho new or fourth stTies of bases it is different. 
The oxido of the metal is not resolved into other products, when 
separated from the acid, but can exist in a separate form. We 
have, iirst. 


Ammonia . . N IT:i 

Ammonium . . N ll» 

Oxide of ditto , NH 4 O 

Chloride of ditto . Nil* (’I 


Triotlnhimlue . 
Tetrethylium . 
Oxide of ditto . 
Cldnride of ditto 


. NA 03 
. NAe* 

, NAe*0 
. NAc*Cl 


AVhile oxide of ammonium is instantly resolved into ammonia 
and water, oxide of tetrethylium is permanent, and much re- 
sembles potash. 

Here, then, is a totally new scries of bases re])rescnting, not 
ammonia, but oxido of ammonium, and therefore containing 
oxygen. If oxide of tetrethylium were ns unstable as oxide of 
ammonium, it should yield tricthylaminc and other, as oxide of 
ammonium does ammonia and water ; thus : N Hi: O = N Ha -f- 
11 0. N Ae*0 =s= N Aea ^Ae O. Evidently, in the former case, 
tho affinity of oxygen for hydrogen breaks up the oxide ; but in 
the latter the affinity of oxygen for cthyle is not powerful 
enough to do so at the onlinary temperature. But where an atom 
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of hydrogen is present in the same place as tlio fourth atotu iu 
ammunhim, it is separated as wak^r, as wo have seen iu triethy- 
liuin, the oxide of which, like that of amniouimn, cainiot exist iu 
the separate form. Thus, 

KII.O = NlI. + UO; Ny‘’ j.0 = NAe3 i- IIU 

These considerations explain how it happens that the ovules ol 
the new organic metals, analogous to ammoiiitini, ar<* peinianeiit. 
And it is worthy of uotiee, as a sirong proof that these lu w eom- 
poundb rei)resent annnomum in which liydrogeu hus heeu i ulirely 
replaced by one, two, throe, or even four diilhrejit radi caK, tliat 
it has not hceu found possible to replace by llu st radicals more 
hydrogen than 4 cqiiivulouts, evidently the four of aninomiinn, 
y Hi. Should any fiiither replacement of liydi(ig( u h\ » thylc, 
ior examjde, oei-ur, then cither the group will be broki u up, or 
the replaceimnt v\ill atlect tlie radical itself; that if in tetn - 
thylium wo could replace an atom of hydrogen by tth\h, it 
would be au atom in one of the atoms of ethyle, which one miglit 

then become Cb | But this is not very likely. The Ibihnung 

table gives the hydrated oxides of the bases already disco\* i( d iu 
the (tinmoniu/n series : — 

HydnUed exult <»f 

Aiuiiionium . . . NII^O, HO rrN H , 2 110 

Tetiainriljyliuiu . . NMtuO, IIO scCV Hv^N, O, Ho 

Tetrc'th) liuiu . . , NAoiO, H () rr.On> IT.-o X, O, i{ O 

Mfthylotrittliyliuiu , . NMeAeiO, HO H^- X, (hltO 

Annloirittli^Jiuiu , . NAoaAylo, II () ixr: H’, X, O, HO 

Tetramylium . . . NAyltO, IIO —Oio IL* X, t), H O 

Mttliyl<Mlu-th>laifjj Hum . N Me Ato AylO,H O (ho H.>i X, (), HO 

Tnethyl<.j)heiiyHum . . N Aea Pli 0, II O Hjo N, O, II 0 

Methylethylamylophcnylmm NMeAeAylPhO, HOrzCirt Hjv X, HO 

The general character of these bases is well marked. Like 
oxide of ammonium, and unlike the ammonia buses, they all have 
an even numher of equivalents of hydrogen. Tho* hydrates 
crystallise and are very soluble in water. They cannot be dis- 
tilled without dccomxjosition. Like potash, they attract carbonic 
acid from the air, have a caustic taste, and saponify oils. But 
they, and all their salts, are very hitter. Their iodides, chlorides, 
&c., contain the compound metals iu union with iodine, &c., and 
resemble iodide of potassium. Thus hydriodio acid acts on Iho 
oxide of tctrethyliiim, yielding water and the iodide, just as it 
acts on oxide of j)otaBsium. 

KO, 110 -h HI = KI + 2 nO; and KMe^O, HO, + HIr- NMe 4 1 + 2110 
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ifcre, then, it will he seen, we liavo I'oiii* large scries of buses, 
evidently representing, three of them ainii»onia, the fourth, oxide 
of ammonium ; and it is highly probable that many of the 
natural bases belong to these four series. As, however, the 
ammonia bases of all tbreo series are volatile, so we can only at 
present refer to that class the volatile natural bases, such as 
coniine and nicotine. Dut the ammi»nimu bases agree with the 
non-volatile natural bases in four ])oiiits : hist, in being hxed ; 
second, in containing oxygen ; third, in having a bitter taste ; 
and fourth, in yielding volatile bases when decomposed by heat, 
boiuo of the formuhe in the last column of the last table 
approach very nearly to tlio.^e of natural lixrd organic bases, 
in fact, an attempt vvms made by Hofmaiiu to form artificially 
a natural base, quinine. The formula of quinine, according to 
the best analyses, is C 20 Ilia \ (> 2 = Cv«> Jin A 0, II O. AV’^ben 
heated, it yields a volatile base, quiiioliuc. Xow this was supposed 
to be (As II s JN", and <[uiuinc to dilfer from it by Ca Hi O 2 . And 
the hydrated oxide of tetrametbylium, a bitter lixed base, Cs Hia 
A" Oa = Cs Ilia N 0, II O, yields, wdieii liontcd, a volatile base, 
trimotliylamine, Co Ho N ; the dilfereiice being, as before, C 2 Hi 
Oo . Now as Irimethylamiiie may be reconverted into the hydrated 
oxide of totramethyliiiru by the action of iodide of metbyle on 
it, and of oxide of silver on the iodide thus produced, the question 
was asked, may not quinoline, which is found in coal-tar, yield 
quinine in the same way r* In point of hiot, the action of iodide 
of methyle on quinoline does yield a crystallised iodide, appa- 
rently similar to the liydriodato of quinine, but as recent researches 
show, not even isomeric witli it ; the true formula of quinoline 
being Cis H/ N. Still wa may hope to succeed in process of 
lime in forming artificially the natural bases. For further details 
concerning quinoline and its homologiies see pp. 100, ct seq. 

But we must not suppose tlmt Liebig’s theory, even as extended 
by Hofmann, so as to include, besides amide bases, imide, nitryle 
and ammonium bases, includes all the possible modes of formation 
of organic bases. Some may be, as Berzelius imagined, coupled 
ammonias, some coupled amide, iiiiido, nitryle, or ammonium 
bases, or substitutiou products derived from these. And it must 
be borne in mind, that oven of tlioso four series of bases >vc have 
only learned to know those containing the four radicals, metbyle, 
elliylc, amyle, and phenyle, Avhile there may be liuiidreds of similar 
radicals. The field has been oiJeiied ; it remains for us to culti- 
vate it. Of the bases mentioned above, many have been already 
described under the ethylio series of radicals, and the remainder 
will be noticed under aniline or phenylaniine, further on. 

Besides the methods employed for the i>roduction of the bases of 

c c 2 
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tho four classes above ment ioin fl, cluelly the action of the bromides 
or iodides of methyle, othyle, &c,, on ammonia, there aro various 
othter processes which yield artilicial organic bases, which must 
hero be briefly noticed, liases, then, are formed : — 

1 . By the action of ammonia on organic products, aided b}’’ 
other processes. Thus ammonia forms bases, as wo have seen, 
with oil of bitter almonds and furfurolo, when aided by tho sub- 
sequent action of potash : with oil of mustard ; and probably in 
other instances. 

2. In the destructive distillation of nitrogenised animal ami 
vegetable matters, snob as albuminous compounds, nat\iral bases, 
indigo, and coal. In Dippers animal oil arc found bases of three, 
if not four, distinct series; those of nieihylamine, &c., of nniliuo, 
of picolinc, isomeric with that of aniline, and the scries of pyrrole 
])a 3 cs (Anderson). Indigo yields aniline ; morphine, narcotine, 
codeine, (|uinine. cinehoiiinc, strychnine and pelosino, yi(dd 
volatile bases when heated; and the oil of coal-tar contains 
various bases of the melhylaiuino series, of that of aniline, and 
l>erhaps of others. 

3. By the action of sulphtiretted hydrogen on compounds of 
ammonia. Thialdine, a very remarkalde bas(i, is formed by tho 
action of sulphuretted hydrogen on ahUdiydammonia. 

4. By the action of sulph\irett(»d hydrogen, or i>f snlphnret of 
ammonium on substitution compounds containing N Of; ns when 
aniline is formed in this way from nitrobonzole, nilranilino from 
dinit robenzole, ortoluidine from nitrololuole. 

5. By heating nitrogenised compounds with potasli or baryta ; 
as when aniline is formed by heating isntino with potash, chlor- 
aniline by heating chlorisatine with pottish, melamine and am- 
melino by heating melam Mith potash, and sarcosme by heating 
kreatine with baryta. 

6. By heating orgaTiic e.ompounds with acids ; as when glycoeinc 
is foriiu'd by boiling hii»puiic acid with hydro^hlorio acid; krea- 
tiniue from kroatino ; and alanine from a mixture of aldehyd- 
ammonia, hydrocyanic acid, and liydrochloric acid. 

7. Lastly, by spontaneous metamorphosis, a.s when hydrated 
cyanato of ammonia passes into nrea, or cyanate of methylamino 
into methylo-urea, when their solutions are evaporated. 

Of all of those methods, examples will be given nndor the indi- 
vidual bases. Of the production of the four classes of bases, 
amide, imido, nitrylc, and ammonium bases, with the radicals of 
tho ethyle series, numerous examples have already been given. 

It is to be observed, that wc have already succeeded in fonniiig 
artificially three natural bases, all of animal origin, namely, 
urea, glycocine, and kreatiniue. In other oases, as Hofmann's 
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new base, methylo-quinoline, turns out not to be quinine, wo have 
only, as yet, i)ro(luoed bases closely analogous to natural bases. 
Thus furfurine, an artificial base, is used, like quinine, as an 
auti-periedio ; and the bitter ammonium bases of Hofmann will 
most probably be found powerful remedies, possibly of that class, 

Lastly, in the formation of artificial bases, wo have succeeded 
in several, indeed in many cases, in imitating the natural process 
of building up coinplex atoms or molecules from such as are less 
complex. This is seen in the long list of Hofmann’s bases ; and 
also in furfurine, produced by the eoalesccuce of 2 eqs. of furfu- 
ramido ; and amarine, formed by the coalescence of 3 cqs. of oil 
of bitter almonds along with ammonia. It has hitherto been 
found comparatively easy to break up or resolve into simpler forms 
the complex natural organic compounds ; but uuw we begin, like 
nature, to construct the complex from the more simple: perhaps, 
iu its ultimate results, the most important step yet made iu 
advance in organic chemistry. Our methods are still coarse and 
violent compared with those of nature, which are gentle but 
irresistible, and infinitely varied iu their results; but yet we are 
able to imitate nature, and to replace one group by another, and 
thus to form a series of artilicial products, running parallel, in 
many instances, with the natural ones, and exhibiting precisely 
similar properties, 

"We shall now briefly describe the artificial bases, in so far as 
they have not hitherto boon mciitioiied, and wo shall group them 
according to their properties aud the sources whence they are 
derived. 


{a.) VuladU ijibj artijiclal Alkalohis, 

Of this class of buses we have already described a large 
uiimber, under the radicals, methyle, etliyle, &c,, which sec. We 
now ju’occcd to a base, already frequently meutioued as a product 
of many decompositions. This is aniline^ which name wc shall 
use for vshortuess. 

Aniline, CiAh N = N II 2 , C 12 IH = Ad Ph. SvN. Phem/la- 
mine, Phenamine, Phenamide, Kyanole, Crystalline, JJenzidam, 
This base, which is most properly called pheiiylamine or phena- 
mine, has already been described as dciived from indigo, anthra- 
nilie acid, and isatine, and as produced also by the action of bases 
aided by heat on nitvotoluole (protoiutrobeiizociie). It is further 
produced, along with other bodies, when nitrobciizolo (nitro- 
benzide) is distilled with alcohol and potash, and when the same 
compound is acted on by sulpliurct of aininouia. Lastly, it occurs 
iu coal-tar, and in the oil obtained by the destructive ilistillation 
of animal matter. 
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We nhall give here, in one view, the equations which oxpLiin 
the production of aniline, as no other compound admits (»f being 
produced iu so great a variety of ways, and all tlicso equations 
are instructive. 


1. Cl* NHn O:,, lio == 2 CO< q- Cio Hr N 
AijthnnUic acid Aniline. 

2. Gie N Ih -f 4 (K 0, 110) = 4 (K 0. CCh) + Ciu Hr N 4- U. 
Isatino. Aniline 


3. Cl 


{So.} 


’ H .-S } 


.. c. { 


N Oi / 


XiirobcTJZwlc. 


4 2 Tia O = 2 (Ba 0, C 0. ) 4 O 12 H: N 

Aniline 

4 G {>" Hi S» == 4 H 0 4- G N !!:» 4 - C.v Hr N 4 S- 

An Uhl':! 


5 . 2Cis|^0. } + 2 (KO, II(') = C,« IL N + 




Alcohol. 


A/.i'l*eu/idc' 


Ci '2 Hr N 4 2 Cv- O 3 , K 0 4 0 H 0. 
Auilino, OxrUato od’ota^ti. 


These equations will give the reader some idira of the groat 
variety of processes by which ono organic base may bo formed, 
and it is probable Hint every ono of tliese processes may, if applied 
to other compounds, give rise to (dher bases. In fact, this is 
already the case, as will bo sofiU furtlier on, with the processc.s 
Xos. 2, 3, and 4. 

Besides the above sources of aniline there is another, namely, 
the destructive distillation of azotiscxl matter. That of indigo is 
explained by Ifo. 1, as antliranilic acid is probably first formed 
and then destroyed. But aniline is perhaps best obtained from 
the basic oil ol coal-tar. Tho crude oil of coal-tar is well agitated 
with hydrochloric acid, wliich takes up tho basio oils in an 
impure state. They arc separated from the acid by ammonia, 
and consist chiefly of aniline and leucoline. The former is found 
in that part of tho oil which, when it is roctitied, passes at near 
360% and it is purified by rectification till it distils at tliat 
temperature, combining it with oxalic acid, purifying the oxalate 
by crystallisation, and distilling the pure salt with potash. 

Aniline is a colourless oil, highly refracting, of Sp. G. 1‘020. 
It has a burning taste, and a pleasant vinous smell when pure! 
It turns the delicate purple of the dahlia to green, but does not 
aot on turmeric, A drop of it on fir-wood, moistened with 
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liydrocliloric acid, strikes a deep yellow colour. It produces a 
deep but fugitive purple with a solution of bleaching powder. It 
neutralises acids, forming salts which have a very great tendency 
to crystallise, hence the name crystalline. In combining with 
oxygon acids, aniline, like ammonia, takes up 1 eq. of water, but 
it coni])iuc8 directly like ammonia with hydrogen acids. Like 
ammonia, also, its chloride forma double salts with bichloride of 
platinum and other analogous salts. 

Nitric acid converts aniline into nitrophenisic (picric or 
uitropicric) acid ; and by the action of chlorine, and of chlorate 
of potash with hydrochloric acid, it is converted into chloro- 
phenisio and clilorophenusio acids, chloranile and trichloranilinc. 
Bromine produces tribromaniline. These transformations prove 
that aniline belongs to the series of pbonyle, as formerly 
explained. In fact, it has the composition of plienylamide, for 

The analogy of aniline with ammonia extends beyond what 
has been above stated ; for as ammonia forms, under certain 
circumstances, such compounds as oxamido and carbamide, the 
latter only known in combination, so does aniline, under similar 
circumstances, yield analogous compounds, oxaniUde and c«r- 
hanilide. It even yields formanilide^ the analogous compound to 
which, formamide, is not known. It also forms acid anilides, such 
as enrhantUe acid analogous to carhamic acidy &c. A compound 
has also been obtained in which the oxygen of carbaiiilido is 
replaced by sulphur. (Gerbardt. Hofmann.) 

Hofmann luis also discovered that cyanato of aniline sponta- 
neously passes into anilo-urca^ as cyanato of ammonia docs 
into urea, and cyanato of methylaraiuo into methylo-urea. 
N Ih 0, C'z N 0 = C 2 N 2 H* O 2 , and C 12 Hs N 0, C 2 N 0 ==r 
Cm N2 HvS O2 . 

It ,bas already been mentioned that by heating chlonsatine, 
bromisatine, &c., with potash, bases and neutral compounds arc 
obtained in wliich the hydrogen of aniline is replaced by chlorine 
and bromine, and that by the action of sulphuretted hydrogen and 
ammonia on dinitrohenzolo, another base, nitraniliiie, is formed, 
in which 1 cq, of hydrogen is replaced by 1 eq. of nitrous acid. 
A table of these last compounds having been already given, we 
shall here give only a tabular view of the analogy between aniline 
and ammonia. 


Aiuiiionia in its 1 
chloride, &c. / 
Am mow ill iu its 1 
sulphate, &c. J 


NHa 

NIL, no = 

NH*, 0 


Aniline in its \ 
chloride, kc. J 
Aniline iu its 1 
sulphate, &c. J 


Ci« NIL 

O.aNHr, 110 = 
CuNHe, 0 
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Ammonia plati- \ N H* Cl + 
nuiu salt, &c. J Pt CL 


Aniline plati- 1 Cm N Hs, Cl -f 
num salt, &c. j Pt Cli 


Oxamide 


N Hit Ca Os cs: 

(Nmo, CsOa)— 2 no 


f Cm N Ho Cs Os = 
Oxauilide < (Cm N lU 0, Ca Oo ) 
L— 2H0 


^ . .,rC4H3N0« = 

Oxamic aeid | , N Hs -f Ca Oa 11 0 

H* 0,‘ ^"mO) Auilo-nica 


r Cio ^ H? Ort 
Oxanilic Acid ■< ssCi+NHoGa 
L + CaOs, HO 
fCi4 NsHs 0.^ = 

\ ^Cia N lU 0, Cs N 0) 


It is impossible, after considering the facts exhibited in the 
above table, to doubt the perfect analogy existing, in all their 
chemical relations, between ammonia and aniline. 

This analogy is at once explained by regarding both as amide 
bases, ammonia as amide -f- hydrogen, Ad II, auilino as amido + 
phenyle, Ad Ph. Phenyle is Cia Ho. And as pheujle is only one 
of a series of homologous radicals, tho phcnylio series, Cn Hn — 7, 
so aniline is tho first of a series of homologous bases, in which 
amide is combined with those radicals. 


Phenylo . , Ph r^CjaHa Phenylaraino Cm II7 N=.NH 2 ,CiaIIs ssAdPh 

-CulL Toluldiue CulL N=NH3 =^AiiTyl 

Xylylo . ! Xy =:Ci6lL Xylidine CioHa N==NHi , CmlL =AdXy 
Cumylo . . Cuy srCmHjjCuinidino Cm Hio N-=NFla , Cts Ha — AdCuy 
Cymyle . , Cmy Cao Ilia Cymidiue C 20 Urn N=NH8 , Cao Hiti =AdCym 

These bases will be briefly noticed in their proper places. 


Although aniline is perfectly analogous to ammonia, yet from 
its complex nature it necessarily yields products of decomposition 
or metamorphosis such as ammonia cannot yield. ^Ve have 
already seen that it yields substitution compounds, cliiefiy basic, 
namely, chloranilino, dichloranilino, tricliloranilino, bromaniline, 
dibromaniline, tribromaniline, and nitraniline, in which part of 
the hydrogen of the phenyle is replaced by chlorine, &o. ; and it 
has been ascertained that the bases in the above table homologous 
with aniline, are capable of yielding similar substitution products. 
Hofmann has also obtained bases, in which ethyle is substituted 
for part of the hydrogen of chloraniline and nitraniline, namely, 


ethylon it ran 


Ao 

Ae 




Ae 

Cl9 




and dicthylochloran iline, 


(Ih, NO*)J 

Hut in studying the action of cyanogen on 

Cia (H* Cl) J 

auilino, which he expected to yield products in which cyanogen 
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was substituted for hydrogen, he obtained entirely different 
results. 

Cyaniline, When cj'anogen gas is made to act on an alcoholic 
solution of aniline, crystals are formed, which contain several 
bodies. One of these is a base, cy aniline, which is Cm Ht N 2 = 
Cl a U7 N 4- Ca N. Here the cyanogen has combined with aniline 
to form the new base. It forms brilliant silvery scales, very 
sparingly soluble in any li(iuid. It forms salts with acids,' which 
are permanent in the dry state, but easily decomposed in solution. 

Melaniline, When gaseous chloride of cyanogen acts on aniline, 
there is formed the hydroohlorate of this base. Tlxe base itself 
is crystalline, and has the formula C 20 Ilia Xa. It is thus 
formed — 


2 . (C^^H 7 10 + C. N Cl = + II Cl 

Aailiiio. Chloride ot Cyanogen. Melaniliuc. 


It may bo regarded as aniline, coupled with a compound, which 
is aniline, iii which 1 eq. of hydrogen has been replaced by 
cyanogen. Thus, 


Cue II1.1 Na = Cia Ut N + Cia 


IP 
Cu N 



Melanilino is very sparingly soluble in W'ater, but soluble iu 
alcohol and ether. It forms crystallisablo salts with acids. 
With chlorine it yields the hydroohlorate of a new base, 

dichloroinclaniline, C2a with bromine, afeirowio/utVa/tf/me 

C20 I Na; and with iodine, C20 | Xa. 

With nitric acid it yields the base dinitromelanilinc, C 20 | 

Ns ; and with cyanogen, it forms a compound in which 1 eq. of 
melaniline is united with 2 of cyanogen, analogous to cy aniline, 
and called dicyanomelaniline ; but this is not, like the other 
four, a substitution product. It may be viewed as composed of 


1 et^. cyauilinc, 1 cep of the compound Cia | , supposed to 

exist iu melaniline, and 2 eqs. of cyanogen, as if each of the groups 
in melaniline took up, like aniline itself, 1 eq. of cyanogen. Its 
formula is Cso llis Ns = C 2 a llw Na -f - C 2 N = (Ci* il; Nj 


C» N) + (Cvi I N + C, N), It is a feeble base. 

With diluted acids, cyaniline yields various j)roducts, among 
which are oxamkh, oxanilide, analogous to oxainide, and a 
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compound of both, oxanilanxide, Oxanilide is Cia II« N, C 2 
Os, and oxonilamide is Cia Ho N, CaOa + JIaN, Ca02= Cia N* 

H^O*. 

When dicyanoraelaniline, CsoHiaNs, is boiled with acids, it 
undergoes a remarkable change, and vields a yellow product, 
Cso HiiNa ()♦. Thus, CsoHisNa + 4 11 0 -f- 2 H Cl = 2 
(N Ht Cl) -f Can Hii I^'a O 4 . It may bo regarded as binoxalato 
of melaniline, minm 4 eqs. of water. This is the composition of 
an imidc, and the compound has been named Melanoximide. 
When heated, the body yields, among other products, a volatile 
liqiiid, boiling at of a very pungent odour, Ci4 N II 0 Oa, 

which bears to hydrated cyanic acid the same relation as aniline 
does to ammonia. Cia 11? = N Ila -f Cia il*. Cu IS IlfsO arr 

Ca N O, H 0 4 - Cl 2 II 4 . Hence it is named Anilucyania AcuL 
With acids and bases it is resolved into aniline and carbonic acid, 
just as cyanic acid into ammonia and carbonic acid, Ci* jS Ha 
O* -f- 2 H 0 = C 12 U? N 4- 2 C 0*2 . In short, it is hydrated 
cyanic acid, in which the hydrogen of its basic water is replaced 
by pheuyle, Cn Ha , or it is the cyanate of oxide of pheuyle. 

Ca NO, no Oa NO, CioHr. 0 

Hydrated Cyanic Acid. Oyanatc of oxide of phenylu. 

As cyanic acid with water yields, first ammonia and carbonic 
acid, and then by the action of this on another portion of tho 
acid, cyanate of ammonia or urea, so anilooyanic acid, with water, 
yields first aniline and carbonic acid, and secondly cyanate of 
aniline, or 2 atoms of carbamlule, analogous to urea, which is 
2 atoms of carbamide, 

2(CaNO, HO) + 2HO-2COu = GaNamOa = 2 (C 0, N Ha ) 

Hydrated Cyanic Acid. Proji. Carbamide. 

2(GaN0, Cia lUO)+2HO-2COa=rOaaN\lIvaOa=:2 (CO, NCiaHo) 

Anilocyauic Acid. V Carbamlido. 

Carhanilide is therefore urea, in which 2 eqs. of hydrogen are 
replaced by phenyle, Cia Hs , diphenylo-urca ; but it is uncertain 
whether it may not he only polymeric with tho true diphenylo- 
urea, that is, whether 1 eq. of the latter may not resolve itself into 
2 eqs. of carhanilide. There is another compound, carbamide- 
carbanilide, in which 1 eq. of hydrogen in urea is replaced by I of 
phenyle. This is phenylo-urea, and is formed when anilocyanio 
acid acts on ammonia, C 2 N 0, II 0 4- N Ila = C 2 H* N 2 Oa, 
and Ca N 0, Cia Ha 0 4- N Harr Cm Nalls Oa . 

When cyanic aoid acts on alcohol it yields two compounds, 
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urethane or carbamate of oxide of ethyle, and allophanate of 
o.xido of ethyle, according as 1 or 2 eqs. of the acid act on 
1 of alcohol. Hofmann finds that anilocyanic acid produces with 
the known alcohols compounds analogous to urethane, and 
probably also compounds analogous to allophanio ether. As 
urethane contains carbamic acid, so the phenylo-iirethane must 
contain an acid, in which 1 cq. of hydrogen in carbamic acid is 
replaced by plienylc. Now carbamic acid is C2 N il2 Os , H 0 , 

and the new acid must be C2 N | ^ ~ ^ 

Os , [10 = On N H? 0 * . This is the formula of anthranilic 
or carbanilic acid, but whether the acid in i>benylo-uretbane or 
carbaniliite of oxide of ethyle be identical or only isomeric with 
autbranilic acid from indigo is not yet known. 

Tlie reader will not fail to observe, that as the cyanates of 
oxides of ethyle, methyle, &c., when heated xvitli i)otash, yield 
olhylamine, methylamine, &c., so we may expect the anilocyanatcs 
or phenyl c-cyaiiatcs of the oxides of ethyle, &c., to yield with 
potash a now series of bases, in which 1 eq. of the hydrogen of 
aniline is replaced by ethyle, methyle, &c. Here also aniline 
will probably retain its analogy to ammonia, but the investigation 
is very diflicult, from the long, tedious, and expensive processes 
necessary to obtain first aniline, then mclanilinc, dicyano- 
melaniline, and anilocyanic acid, wdth which last it must be 
commenced. 

The reader is referred to Dr. Hofmann’s papers for many 
interesting details and ingenious si)Oc illations, wliich we are com- 
polled here to omit. 

^Vheii melauilino is heated it yields, among other products, a 
body called aniline-mcllone, which, however, combines with 
aniline to yiedd the conqKmnd Cm H25 Nz = 3 (C12 II 7 N) -f Cis 
lU Ni.. The latter group is anilomellone, Laurent has obtained 
a compound Cao Hu N5, which is = Ciu Hz N -h Cis IL N*. 
Anilomellone, or phenylomellone, Cis IL Nt, is mellone, Co N*, 
coupled with C12 IL, or phenyle, minus H, 


BoRidos the above derivatives from aniline, there are many in 
which idienylo is substituted for hydrogen ; as for example, 
volatile bases, like those of the scries of ethylamincf aniline itself 
being the first of them ; in the others, we have the hydrogen of 
ammonia replaced to the extent of two, three, or four eqs., either 
by plienyle, or by phenyle in part, and in part by one or more of 
the ethylic radicals. Of these, the following are kno^vn ; — 
Bthylophenylamifie or JBthylaniUney Cia Hu N = N, H Ae Ph. 
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This base is obtained by the action of bromide of ethyle on aniline. 
N H* Ph 4“ Ae Br = II Br -f H Ae Ph. Its empirical formula 
is Ci« Hii N. It much resembles aniline. 

lyieihylophenylmninGy Cao JHia N = N, Aea Ph, is formed when 
the preceding base is acted on by bromide of ethyle. It resembles 
the foregoing, 

Triethylophenylimn. The iodide of this compound is formed 
when iodide of ethyle acts on the preceding base, N Aea Ph -j- 
Ae I = N Aea Ph, I. It forms, like the other ammonium bases, 
a hydrated oxide, which is a powerful base. 

Methylcthylamylophenylium* This sesquipedalian word denotes 
an ammonium compound, the iodide of which is formed when 
iodide of m ethyle acts on ethyl amylophcnylamine, ^fo I -j- N Ae 
Ayl Ph = N, Me Ae Ayl Ph -f 1. Its hydrated oxide is, like the 
preceding one, a powerful base. 

^thylamyhphenylamine^ N, Ao Ayl Ph, is obtained by tlio action 
of bromide of amylo on ethylophenylamine, or of the bromide of 
ethyle on amylophcnylamine. N, II Ae Ph -f Ayl Br = N, 
Ae Ayl Ph + K Br, or N, H Ayl Ph + Ac Br = N, Ao Ayl Ph 4- 
H Br. 

Methjhphenylamme^ N, H Me Ph ; Methylethylophonylaminey 
N, Me Ae Ph; Amylophenylamine^ N, II Ayl Ph ; Diamylophe^ 
nylamine^ N, Ayk Ph ; are all formed by means of analogous 
processes, and arc all volatile bases. It is singular that the two 
last-named have a strong and fragrant smell of roses. 


Aniline or phenylamine, and all its derivatives, contain the 
radical phenyle ; but this same radical is found in iiumy other 
compounds, as will bo explained under the head of hydrated oxide 
of phenyle or carbolic acid, among the products of the distillation 
of coal, and, as has been already noticed, under henzoyle, salicylo, 
and indigo. 

Pico/me, Ci 2 Ht N, is another volatile oily base, isomeric with 
apiiline, lately discovered in coal-tar by Dr. T. Anderson. It is 
in the more volatile portion of the basic oil, boiling at 272®. 
It has no action on bleaching-liquid or on fir-wood. It is a 
powerful base ; and as it has a strong penetrating odour, it is pro- 
bably identical with the odorine of Unverdorben, which, however, 
was^^t obtained in a state of purity. Under NaphthuUm^ we 
shall return to the isomerism of aniline and inooline. Anderson 
find^i that picoline is one of a series of bases isomeric and parallel 
with that to which aniline belongs. 

Pyridine, Cio IIs N, is the lowest of the picoline series, and 
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tliere is no corresponding base in the aniline series. It is more 
volatile than picoline, but resembles it in many characters. 
(Anderson.) 

Toluidincy Cn llo N. This base, the second of the homologous 
series of aniline, is formed by the action of sulphuretted hydrogen 
and ammonia on nitrotoluole, as aniline is from uitrobcnzole. It 
is deri\^od from the fundamental compound of the scries, toluole, 
Cl I II s, as aniline is from benzole or phene, C 12 IIo, 

C.i I + ONn4S = aNIL + 4HO + Ci*H.NfSo 

Toluidino. 

Toluidine is, in taste and smell, very similar to aniline; and, 
although solid and crystalline at the ordinary temperature, it 
molts at 104^ to a highly refracting oil, which boils at 388°. It 
also turns fir-wood yellow, with the aid of hydrochloric acid. It 
belongs, therefore, evidently to the class of volatile oily bases, 
none of which, as wc have seen, contain oxygen. 

AVith bromine, toluidine yields a crystalline body, Ci* | | N ; 

and chlorine appears to form an analogous compound. These 
products correspond to tribromanilinc and trichloranilino. 

Lutidine^ Cu Ho N, is isomeric with toluidine, but homologous 
with picoline rather than aniline. It is found in the oil of 
Dippcl, along with aniline, picoline, and bases of the ethylamine 
series. (Anderson.) 

Xylidine, This hose is formed from the carbohydrogen 
xylole, Cio Hio, homologous with benzoic and toluole (sec table, 

p. 92). It is first converted into nitroxylolo, CTaJJ'^Q^ j- , and 

this, a(?ted on by sulpliuret of ammonium, yields the base. (See 
process for Aniline, No. 4, p. 390.) It has been little studied, 
but would seem by its properties to bcloug to the series of 
aniline and toluidine. 

Cidlidhie^ Cia Hii N. Anderson has found in Dippel’s animal 
oil a base isomeric with xylidiiic, which ho has thus named. It 
resembles lutidine. It belongs to the series of pyridine, picoline, 
and lutidine, which runs parallel to that of aniline. 

Anderson haslattdy ascertained, that the picoline scries of bases 
are nitryle bases, and that, by the action of iodide or bromide of 
methylo or ethyle, they yield ammonium compounds. Thus 

Pyridine is N, Cio IIs EthylopjTidinm is N | 

Picoline is N, Cia Ht Ethj lopicolinm u N j n“ 

Pyridine and picoline correspond to ammonia, N Ha’, and arc 
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volatile* The two new oompoimds correspond to animoniiun, 
JST H* , and to tetretbylium, and are not volatile. 

Anderson has also obtained^ L?om pyridine and picolino, lino 
X>latinised bases, such as 

riatlnopyridine . . . . . CioITaPtN 

PhitosopyricUue . ... . Cio Pt N 

Ciimidwey Cis II i» N. One of the products derived from oil of 
eumine is citmoie, Cis Hia ; and it is also found in the oil of coal-tar, 
with its homologues, benzole, toluole, and xylole. It is converted 

into nitrocumole, ^ | » usual, into tlie base. 

Cnmidine is a beautiful crystalline base, fusible, and, when 
melted, resemblinj^ aniline. It yields, like aniline and loluidine, 
substitution products with chlorine, bromine, nitrous acid, v'ce. ; 
and it has been ascertained that both loluidine and cnmidine 
behave, with cyanogen, as aniline does, and no douht yield a 
whole series of new' products analogous to those described under 
aniline. 

Parvoline, Cih His N. This base, parallel, in the pyridine scries, 
to cumidine in the aniline series, has been found by Williams in 
the naphtha of shale. 

CymidinCy Cat) His N. Oil of cumine yields another carbo- 
hydrogen, cymolo, Cao U 14 , homologous with benzole, and present 
in the oil of coal-tar. Nitroeymole, from which the base is 
prepared, is formed when cyraole and fuming nitric acid previously 
cooled in a freezing mixture, are brought together. Cymidinc is 
oily, and boils at about 482' It is the highest known member 
of the anilic series of bases. 

We have now scon that in the series of aniline five, and in that 
of pyridine, five bases have been discovered ; the lowest in the 
aniline, and the highest in the pyridine scries being yet unknown. 
We have 

Pyrifline . . . Cio Ha N =; ? 

Picoline . . . O 12 H? N =: Aniline. 

Lutidine . . , Ci* H® N = Toluidine, 

Collidine . . . Cio Hu N = Xylidine. 

Parvolino . . Ci« Hi>» N = Cumidine. 

t ... C 20 Hia N =: Cymidine. 

W© have already seen that aniline and its homologues are amide 
bases, in which 'phenyle, &o., take tho place of the third eq. of 
hy^ogen. It now appears that the pyridine series are nitrylc 
basjfp, in which Hs is replaced by Cio H*, Cia Ho, and so on, 
vrkether Cio and the like be single radicals, equivalent to H» , 
or made up of two or three radicals. The difference of projicrties 
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betwoon tbeso two series of volatile bases is now easily understood. 
In fact, picolino, though isomcrio with aniline, could not, from its 
constitution, have the same properties* 

It may here bo noted that Anderson’s new compounds, cthylo- 
pyridium and ethylopicolium, considered as compound ammoniums, 
are isomeric with lutidinc and collidine, being Cn llo N and Ci 6 
III! N. The corresponding methyle compound of pyridine will 
bo isomeric with picolino or with aniline, C12 H7 N, and the 
inethylo compound of picoline will bo C14 H« N isomeric with 
lutidinc, toluidiiic, and ethylopyridium ; yet ail these will be 
totally distinct comiiounda. This is like what we have seen of 
the numerous cases of isomerism in the volatile bases of the 
ethyl ic scries. 

Pyrrole bases. In DippePa oil, besides bases of the picolino 
and cthylaminc scries, tbere are bases of another series, charac- 
terised by yielding a red resinous matter when decomposed. 
According to Anderson, they contain bases of the picolino series, 
('ouplod with a body wliioh gives rise to the red matter when 
separated. 

Orevillo AVilliams lias examined in detail the volatile bases 
from the distillation of coal (coal tar), of cinchonine, and of 
Dorsetshire shale, and his results, compared with those of 
Anderson obtained with the oil from the distillation of bones 
(that is, from gelatine) or DippePs animal oil, indicate very 
striking analogies between the results in substances of origin so 
widely diilerent. Tlius wo have — 

In DippePs oil . — 

Pyrrole bases . 

Pyridine 

Picoline'— Aniline 

Lutidiiie 

Collidine 

In Dorsetshire shale oil : — 

Pyrrole bases . 

Pyridine 

Picoline . 

Lntidine 

Collidine . 

Parvolino 


Composition unknown. 

Ck> Ih N 

Ciu Ih N 

Ci4 N 

Cio Hii N 


Composition unknown. 

Cu) lU N 

Cjs h? n 

Cu N 

Cio Hii N 

C 18 Hi3 N 


The absence of aniline and its homologues is here very 
remarkable^ 
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In tLe oil from cinchonine 

Pyrrole bases Composition unknown. 

Pyiidine Cjo Hs N 

Picidine Cm H? N Quinoline Cm H; N 

Lutidine Cu Ha N Lepidine Oeo H» N 

Collidine Cia Hu N 

Hero aniline and its homologues are still absent, but wo find 
quinoline and lepidine, homologous bases, of a third series, foi^ 
our knowledge of which, beyond quinoline, we are indebted to 
Williams, who has also greatly extended and corrected our 
notions of quinoline itself. 

In coal tar 'we find : — 

Pyrrole bases Composition unknown. 

Pyridine Gi« Hs N 

Picolino Ci2 U? N Quinolino Cm H? N 

Lutidine Cu IL N Lepidine Cao H$» N 

ColUdiu© Cm Hu N Cryptidino Csa Hu N 

Aniline Cia H? N 

Hero Williams finds a third member of tbe quinolino series, 
and aniline is abundant, though, as yet, none of its homologues, 
toluidinc, xylidine, cumidhie or cymidino, have been found in 
coal tar. As the coiTcsponding carbohydrogens, however, benzole, 
toluole, xylole, cumole and cymole, do occur in coal tar, it is 
probable that th(‘se bases will ultimately bo found there. 

Williams has also obtained from tbe shale oil, traces of two 
bases, not yet isolated. One of these, vartidine^ strikes a beau- 
tiful emerald green colour with bleaching liquor, and seems to be 
isomeric wiQi lutidine. This base appears also to occur in small 
proportion iu Dippcl’s oil. The other base is called carmidine, 
and was obiaiiKd, when a portion consisting chiefly of lutidine, 
was passed as vapour over red hot lime. It gives a fine red 
with fir wood and hydrochloric acid, and a bluish green with 
bleaching liquor. Its composition is not yet ascertained. There 
is, perhaps, some relation between these two bases, but there 
appears to be at least one peculiar base, though we do not know 
to which series it belongs, and it may possibly bo one of a new 
series altogether. 

I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Williams for the use of 
the MS. of a most interesting paper by him, not yot published, 
from which, and from his earlier papers, I have extracted the 
above results. 

But it is proper also hero to mention that Williams has deter- 
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mined the true formula of <iumoUne, Cis H? N, and has shown 
that the basic oil from cinchonine contains not only quinoline and 
its homologuo lepidine, but also the pyridine series and the 
pyrole series. The formula of quinoline being as above stated, 
it is evident that the supposed conversion of quinoline from coal- 
tar into quinine or a base isomeric with it, by the action of iodide 
of methylo, followed by that of oxide of silver, must bo erroneous, 
since that requires the formula Ci» 11 s N, and it is remarkable 
that we seldom, if ever, find in these volatile bases an even 
number of atoms of hydrogen to 1 atom of nitrogen. Mr. Williams 
has found that both quinoline and lepidine form bases with the 
iodides of othyle and incthyle, but that as quinoline, &c., are 
nitr 3 de bases, the new ones are ammonium bases, corresponding 
to tetramethylium, and, like it, only known in the forms of iodide, 
h^-'draled oxide, or platinum salt. 

The hydrated oxide of methyloquinolium, does not undergo, 
when heated with potash, the same decomposition as that of tetra- 
methylium, but apparently a more complicated one. A volatile 
base is given off, acting strongly on the eyes, and the solution of 
the fixed base, as soon as formed, begins to give olf a volatile 
base, probably mcthylaniino. It is, therefore, totally diftereiit 
from quinine. It remains to be ascertained what the fixed base 
was, the iodide of which Ilofmann supposed to he isomeric with 
quinine. 

With iodide of ethjdo, quinoline yields hydriodate of ethylo- 
quinoliue, or iodide of ethyloquinolium, from which tlie hydrated 
oxide is obtained by oxide of silver. This hydrated oxide is 
decomposed by heat, yielding a most splendid crimson colour, 
which dries up with emerald green -metallic lustre. This colour, 
which passes also into purple and blue of very fine tints, is due 
apparently to the formation of some new basic compound. The 
corresponding compounds derived from lepidine, exhibit similar 
characters. When the iodide of ethjdoquinoliiim is acted on by 
sulphate of silver, a colourless solution is formed with a precipi- 
tate of iodide of silver. The filtered liquid on evaporation acquires 
an indigo blue colour, and dries up with a coppery metallic 
colour, like that of indigo when polished. This roniiuds one of 
the chai'aoters of Keichcnbach’s pittaoal obtained by the action of 
baryta on the heavy oil of wood tar, and therefore x^ossibly 
basic. 

Lepidine (Cao HaN) is homologous with the quinoline (Cia HtN) 
of Williams ; both give with acids beautifully ciystulline salts, 
and resemble one another, in properties. Lejudino boils at about 
510*^ F. The bichromate is a fine salt orystallisiug in goldcn- 
yeUow needles nearly an inch long. 
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ft* dented from Naphfhaline, 

These bases arc formed ia a maimer quite analogous to that 
in which aniline is produced from benzole, and tolaidine from 
toluolo. The carbohydrogen is first converted, by the action of 
nitric acid, into n oompouiid in which H is replaced by N 0* • 
and the new product, according to the ingenious process devised 
by Zinin, is dissolved in alcohol, and acted on by ammonia and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Seminaphtalidme^ or azonaphtyl amine, CeoHioNu, is obtained 
when nitronaiditalose is treated by Zinin’s process. 


Nitrouapbtalbgo. 


+ 12 NH.S = 8 HO + 12 NHs +Hu + CwiIIioN- 

bcntiu ixthtUidiuf. 


It forms reddish-yellow prisms, of mebillio lustre, insoluble 
in water, soluble in alcohol and ether, and yielding or) stallisable 
salts with acids. 

Kaphtalidine, or naphtylamine, Cao Ho N, is produced, in a 
similar way, from nitroiiaphtalase. 

Cm I I +C NH.S= 4 nO + 6 NH» +&> +0^.. H. N 

•ktT ^rr"! ^ Naphtahdmo 

Nitronaphtalane. 

It appears in the form of colourless crystals, soluble in 
alcohol and ethor, and combines with acids, yielding crystal- 
lisable salts. 

This alkali is ammonia, in which 1 eq. of hydrogen is replaced 
by naphtylo, Cao II7 , and maybe thus written ; N Ha , Cao II7 ; or 
H 

Cao Hr 

Piria has lately given a new process for obtaining it, which 
consists in the metamorphoses of the salts of thionaphtamic acid. 
This acid contains the elements of naphtylamine with 2 eqs. of 
anhydrous sulphuric acid, C20 He N, 8« 0« , and when its salts 
are acted on by dilute sulphuric acid, aided by heat, sulphate of 
naphtylamine is deposited in crystals. This salt, distilled with 
lime, yidlds the base. 


c. JBfueB derived from Oil of Mustard, 

These bases have already been briefly described under the 
head of Oil q/* Mustard. They are as follows : 

1. Thiosmnamine^ Cs He Na Ss , formed by the action of 
ammonia on oil of mustard. 
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Cs Hfl N Sa + N Ha = CaHaNaSa 
Oil of Mustard. Thiosinnamine. 

According to Hintcrbcrger, thiosinnamine forms new bases, in 
which 1 eq. of its hydrogen is replaced by methyle, ethylc, amyle, 
phenyle, and naplityle (C 20 H 7 j. These bases, except the two 
last, do not crystallise, but they form salts which do, especially 
the chloroplatiuates. 

n ) 

2. Sinnamtne^ Cs He N 2 , or cyanallylamine, N C;a N > formed 

Cs m ) 

when thiosinnamine is acted on by hydrated oxide of lead. 

2(PbO, HO)=:2PbS + 4 HO + C«noN* 

Thiosiun;uuino. Siuuatuine. 

3. SinapoUney Cn Hia Na Oa , formed when oil of mustard is 
acted on by baryta or oxide of lead. 

2 (aiT'.NSO + e PbO + 2 nO = 2 (PbO, C03) + 4PbS + 

Oil of Mustard. 

Cl* Hia Na Oa 
Biuapoliue. 

4. Sinkaline^ Cio Ilia N O 2 , formed, along with sinapic acid, 
from sinapiiie, the peculiar base of white mustard, by the 
addition of water. 

Cs* Has N Oio + 2 H 0 = Cas Hia Olo + Cu) H)3 N Oa 

Siuapiiic, Sinapic Acid. Slukulino. 

The above equations will servo to explain the formation of 
these remarkable compounds, all of which, it will be seen, aro 
produced by the action of bases, and one of which contains 
sulphur, an element hitherto only known to occur in one other 
organic base, namely, thialdiue. 


d. Bases derived from Aldehyde, 

These bases are of recent discovery, and have been briefly 
mentioned under Aldehyde, For tho convenience of the 
reader, we here repeat the equation which illustrates their 
formation. 

8 (NHs, C*H*03) •¥ 6 HS=s2 (NH*, S) + 6 HO + Cia Hw NSa 

, — 

AldehydftmmonlA. - ThialdLue. 

DJ) 2 
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Selenaldine, Cm Hm N Set, is formed by a perfectly analogous 
process. 

e. Bases derived from Mel am. 

These bases have been already described, but we shall here 
repeat the equation, for the sake of easy reference. When 
melam is boiled with potash it yields two bases, melamine and 
ammeline. 

Ci2 Nil Hv + 2 (KO, HO) = CaHi^Nc -f C«N»llft0.j + 2 KO. 

Mclatn. Mclamiuo. ArumeJiuo. 


/. Jhutes derived from oil of hitter almonds. 

Two of these bases have also been mentioned, and another 
has since been described. We shall now, as was promised 
under Amarine and Lophine^ give a brief account of these 
compounds. 

Amarine, C4sHi8Na, is formed from hydrobenzamide, with 
which it is isotnerio or polymeric, by boiling the latter com- 
pound with potash. The formation of hydrobenzamide is thus 
explained : 

3 IIo 0.) + 2 N H5=: 6 H 0 + Cia Hie Ns 

Ilydurot of lloiizoylij. Ilydrobcnzaaiklo. 

When hydrobenzamide, a neutral compound, is boiled with 
potash, a new arrangement of particles takes place, and a base 
is the result. It is possible that hydrobenzamide is really = 

or, if w-e represent _? of N) by Az, then 

3 3 

hydrobenzamide will be H« Az 2 ; that is hyduret of benzoyle, 
in which O 2 is replaced by Aza . In this case 3 cqs. of hydro- 
benzamide, Cl* H«j Aza, coalesce to form 1 eq. of amarine; 
3 (Cl* Ha A2a) = Cm Hi8 Ns. 

Amarine forms fine white needles, soluble in hot alcohol, 
insoluble in water. It has all the characters of a powerful 
organic base* 

Lopihine, C+a ITia Nt, id formed when hydrobenzamide is 
distilled. Ammonia is given off, then a fragrant oil, and a mass 
is left, from which ether removes a substance not yet examined, 
leaving the lophino undissolvcd. Lophine is soluble in alcohol 
with the aid of acids, and is precipitated by ammonia. It forms 
fine silky crystals, which possess all the characters of a base. 
We cannot as yet represent its formation accurately, because the 
accompanying products have not yet been properly investigated ; 
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)>ut it ia evident that if hydrobenzamide be His N2, then 
2 eqs, at least must be required to yield 1 of lophine ; and if 
hydrobenzamide be Cw H« Aza, as suggested under Amarine, 
less than 4 cqs, could not furnish 1 of lophine. 

By the action of hot nitric acid, lophine yields a yellow 
crystalline coinpoimd, trinitrolophyley the formula of which is 

isNO.I"- 

Picrine^ Syn. Pkryle^ C-ta His NO*, is formed when the 
mass produced by acting on oil of bitter almonds by sulphuret 
of ammonium is distilled. It jis one of a large number of 
products not fully examined, so that its formation cannot bo 
represented in the usual way. It must be produced, however, 
hy the coalescence of 3 eqs. of the oil. It forms colourless octa- 
hedrons, insoluble in water. It appears to have the properties of 
a weak base. 

By the action of nitric acid, picrine is converted into a yellow 
crystalline powder, trinitropicryle^ 0*2 | q | N O4 , 

The formation of the three preceding bases is very important, 
in reference to the views expressed in the general remarks on 
the artificial bases, as they are good examples of the power of 
building up complex molecules from such as are less complex. 

g. Base derived from Furfurole, 

Furfurole, Cis Ho Oo , is a volatile oil obtained by heating bran 
with sulphuric acid. AVhon this oil is acted on by ammonia, it 
yields a crystalline compound f /Hr/urolamidey analogous to hydro- 
benzamide. Its formula is Cio N Ho 0». 

Ci5 Ho Oo + N Ha = 3 H 0 + Ci5 Ho N Oa 

Furfurtjlo. Furfuiolamide, 

Furfurine, Coo H12 Na Oo, is a base, formed when furfuro- 
lamide is dissolved in hot potash, just as amarine is formed from 
hydrobenzamide. Here 2 eqs. of furfurolamide coalesce to form 
1 eq. of the base, 

Furfurino is a powerful base, soluble in hot water, and crystal- 
lisable. It expels ammonia from its salts when heated with 
them, and forms crystalline salts with acids. In composition it 
approaches nearly to several vegetable alkaloids, and has the 
bitter taste and other properties of quinine. Nitrate of furfurino 
is used as an antipmic^c. 
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h, Baiet denved from Narcotine, 

These bases, Cotarniney Cqs His N Oo , and Narcogentney Css 
Hi» N Oio, will be presently described under Narcoiine, 


i, Ba^es derived from Animal xtroducfe, 

Glycocine, Stn. Oly cocolly Sugar of gelatine y C-t NHs O4 — 
This remarkable compound was first obtained among the products 
of the decomposition of gelatine by boiling with potash or with 
acids. But Dessaignes has lately discovered that it is best pre- 
pared by heating hippurio acid with hydrochloric acid, when 
water is taken up, and benzoic acid is the only other product. 

Cia N Ho Oo + 2 H 0= Ci4 HoO* + C. N Ih 0» 

Hydrated hippuric acid. Hydrated benzoic acid. Ilytlratcd glyci>cine. 

It forms large transparent crystals, soluble in water, and very 
sweet. It has the properties of a base, and neutralises acids, 
forming beautifully crystallised salts ; but Horsford has shown 
that it also combines with bases and neutral bodies. By its com- 
position, it is closely related to many ditterent compounds, and 
probably plays an important part in the animal organism. 

Glycocoll is one of a series of homologous compounds, of which 
two others are known. One of these is alanine, already men- 
tioned under aldehydammonia, where a table of these compounds 
is given, Glycocine may be supposed to be formed from hydrated 
oxide of formyle, or formic aldehyde, by the action of hydrocyanic 
acid. Thus, C2 H 0, HO + Ca N H -f 2 H 0 = C* N lU 0*. 

AlaninCy Ce N Ht 0* , differs from glycocine by C2 H2 . It is 
formed when aldehydammonia is act^ on by hydrocyanic and 
hydrochloric acids. The latter takes the ammonia, and the 
aldehyde and hydrocyanic acid act on each other with the aid 
of water ; Ch Ha 0, H 0 -f Cs N H -f 2 H 0 == C® N ID 0*, 
Alanine is in all respects analogous to glycocine, and like it, 
exhibits both basic, acid, and even neutral characters. Its most 
remarkable character, however, is that when acted on by hypo- 
nitrous acid, it yields lactic acid, Ce N H? 0* -h N Oa = H 0 -f 
N» -I- C« Ha O5 , H 0, It is probable that lactic acid is only one 
of a homologous series of acids, and that glycocine, treated by 
hyponitrous acid, may yield the acid below li^tic acid, which 
would be C4 Hs Oa , H 0 =: C* H* 0« . Now this acid has actually 
been obtained from hippurio acid by Socoloff and Strccker, and is 
called Glycolic acid. Its formation fh>m glycocine is as follows : 
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C 4 . N H» 0* -f N Os = 2 H 0 4* C* IL Oo . It resembles lactic 
acid, and will be more fully described along with that acid. 
Here we may state that glycolic acid and lactic acid may be 
regarded as formic acid, coupled with formic aldehyde and 
acetic aldehyde, and that glycocine and alanine may be regarded 
as amides of those coupled acids. Thus we have 

Glycolic Acid C* Ha Os, H 0= Ca Ha 0» + Ca Ha O 2 

Lactic Acid Co Ih O 5 , H 0= Ca Ila 0* + C* H 4 Oa 

Glyoocine . C» N Ha Oi = NH 4 O + C* Ha O 5 -— 2 HOzzGlycolamide 
Alanine . . Co N Hr O 4 rzNH40 + Co Hs Os — 2 HOrrLactamide 

But yet alanine is not identical with lactamide, and is isomeric 
not only with that body, but with sarcosine, and with carbamate 
of oxide of cthyle or urethane. 

Leucine^ C 12 N Hia O 4 , the only other homologue of glycocine 
yet known, may be viewed as the amide of an acid containing 
1 eq. of the aldehyde of valerianic acid coupled with formic acid. 
This acid is, therefore, Ca Ha 0* 4- Cio Hio Oa. Leucine 
is obtained by the action of potash on animal matter, and 
resembles glyoocine and alanine. It crystallises, and combines 
both with acids and bases. It will probably yield with hypo- 
nitrous acid, the acid Cia IJn Os , H 0, resembling lactic acid ; 
and other products, homologous with those derived from glyoo- 
cino or connected with it, such as hippurio acid (which see). 

Sarcosine^ Ce N H; 0* . — This base is formed, along with nrea, 
when kreatine is boiled with baryta ; but the urea is resolved 
into carbonic acid and ammonia. 

Cs Nh Ihi Oo -h 2 Ba 0 + 2 HO = 2 (Ba 0, COa) + 2 NIL + 

Hydrated Kreatiuo. 

Ce N IL O 4 

Sarcosiuo. 

Sarcosine forms right^rhombio prisms, soluble in water, fusible, 
and volatile at a ilcat not much beyond 212'^, It neutralises 
acids, and has all the characters of an alkaloid. It is isomeric 
with urethancy or carbamate of oxide of ethyle, with lactamide or 
anhydrom lactate of ammonia^ and, as above mentioned, with 
alanine^ 

Kreatinine, Cs Ns Hr Oa.— This base occurs in the juice of 
flesh, and in urin^ (Liebig) ; but it was first observed as a product 
of the action of acids on kreatine. When kreatine is boiled with 
hydrochloric acid, 4 eqs. of water are given off, and the new base 
is found combined with the acid. 
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C> Na H.'I 0» + H Cl = 4 H 0 + (C» N» Hr Oi + H Cl) 

Kroatiue. Hydrochlorato of Kreatiuiue. 

Kreatinine is separated from the hydrochlorate by means of 
oxide of lead. It forms prisms, soluble in water and alcohol. It 
combines with acids, yielding crystalliwsable salts, and it has all 
the characters of a powerful organic base, 

Kreatiiiine is important, as occurring in the animal organism. 
Under the urino and the juico of flesh we shall return to it. The 
substance discovered by Pettenkofer in urine, is, according to 
Liebig, a mixture of kreatinine with kreatine. 


Wc have now gone over the artificial organic bases, so far as 
they have not been mentioned in previous sections. It will be 
seen that those compounds exhibit a great variety in their com- 
position, as well as in their properties, and that they are formed 
in many dilferont processes. But they all agree in containing 
nitrogen, and may bo divided into two classes, according to the 
presence or absence of oxygen. The non-oxygenised bases are 
liquids or fusible solids, volatile without decomposition, and, 
whether as amidie, imidic, or nitrylio bases, may be regarded as 
representatives of ammonia. The oxygenised bases, on the other 
hand, are destroyed by heat, and generally yield one or more 
volatile bases when heated. We see, also, that the greater number 
of artificial oxygenised bases, such as picrine, furfurine, and tho 
hydrated oxides ol‘ tetramothylium and its congeners, are bitter to 
the taste. These are to he referred to oxide of ammonium as the 
type of their composition, but as that is not permanent, to the 
hydrated oxide of tetramethylium as the type of their properties. 
This class of bases is likely to admit of useful applications in 
medicine, as is already the case with furfurine, and as the bitter 
taste and strong affinities of the oxides of tetramethylium and its 
congeners renders probable in their case. The mild bases, such 
as kreatinine, sarcosinc, glycocine, and alanine, and the sulphurised 
bases from oil of mustard, have probably a somewhat difterent 
constitution. 

ACTlOir OF HTPONITEOirS ACID ON ABTIFICIAL BASFS. 

It is necessary here to notice the remarkable change produced 
on compounds of the class of organic bases, and on others derived 
from ammonia, such as amides, &o., by hyponitrous noid. The 
reaction is attended by the formation of water, of free nitrogen, 
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and of an oxidised product. We have mentioned jwmo examples 
of it incidentally, as that of the conversion of alanine into lactic 
acid ; but this peculiar method of oxidation seems destined very 
much to extend our power of artificially producing or repro- 
ducing organic bodies. Piria has shown that oxamide, succina- 
mide, butyramide, and asparamide or malamide, are thus converted 
into oxalic, succinic, butyric, and malic acids. Let N H 2 X be 
= any amide. Then X HaX-fN08=2 H O-I-N 2 + XO. 
And ill tlie case of oxamide we have N Ih , C 2 O 2 -I- N Oa = 
2 H 0 4- X 2 4 C 2 O 3 . Strccker has found that hippurio acid, 
glycocino, alanine, and leucine, are thus converted into the acids 
Cis Hs Os, O 4 H-ii Ott, Cfl Ilfl Ho, and C 12 IJ 12 Go. Now it is 
important to know what is the result of the action of hypo- 
nitrous acid on the bases. Ilunt found that aniline, when its 
hydrochlonite is warmed with hyponitrite of silver, yields 
chloride of silver, nitrogen, and hydrated oxido of phenyle, 
exactly as might be expected. Ci 2 II 7 N, II Cl 4 Ag 0, N O 3 = 
Ag Cl 4 N 2 -f- C 12 II 5 0, II 0 4 2 H 0. Now this compound 
bears to aniline the same relation as alcohol does to ethylamine, 
and it was therefore to be expected that cthylamiuo with N Os 
would yield alcohol, C^ ID N 4 N O 3 = II 0 4 N 2 = C* Hs 0, H 0. 
But Hofmann has found the reaction to be somewhat difll^rent ; 
2 cqs. of N O 3 act on 1 eq, of ethylamine, and give rise to hypo- 
nitrite of oxide of othyle, C 4 Ht N 4 2 N O 3 = (C 4 IIs 0, N Os ) 
4 N 3 4 2 li 0. Hero, then, we have formed from the base, not 
the hydrated oxide, but the anhydrous oxide of the radical ethyle, 
which has combined with the second eq. of N Os . But from the 
hyponitrite the alcohol or hydrated oxide may be obtained, by 
the action of sulphohydrate of potassium, (C 4 Hs 0, N Os ) 4 6 
(KB, HS) = (C 4 Hs 0, nO)4NH34 2H0 4 0 KS 2 . Hence 
it will bo possible, if wo can obtain any base, the alcohol of which 
is unknown, to obtain the alcohol as above, Hofmann has done 
so with amylamine and propylamine, as well as ethylamine, or 
has shown that it may be done, although he lias not yet described 
the pro] ly lie alcohol. But there can now bo no doubt, that if we 
could obtain propylamine, butylamine, caprotylaraine, or any of 
the bases of that series, in considerable quantity, as we may one 
day be able to do, from the oil of tar or animal oil, wo shall then 
be able to obtain the hyponitrites, and from these the hydrates, 
of the oxides, C® H 7 0, C* 0, C 12 Hi3 0, &o. ; that is, the 
propylic, biitylic, and caprotylio alcohols. In general, the action 
of Jiyponitrous acid on all the " known artificial bases should be 
carefully studied. 

Let us now turn to the natural organic bases. 
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1 . Natural AUcahidi or Vegetable Baecs. 

Tbe alkaloids occur in combination, generally with vegetable 
acids; and they arc separated from these combinations by the 
same means which are employed in the case of inorganic bases, 
modified in each case, according as the alkaloid is soluble or 
insoluble in water and other solvents, fixed or volatile when 
heated. Thus quinine, morphine, and strychnine, are separated by 
adding to their soluble salts, lime, ammonia, or magncjfia, which 
form soluble salts with the acids which are present, while the 
alkaloids, being insoluble, are precipitated ; codeine, being soluble 
in ether as well as water, is first set free by potash, and ether 
being added to the aqueous liquid, is agitated with it, and rises 
to the surface, carrying the codeine along with it, and the same 
process applies to other alkaloids. Lastly, coniine, ni(3otine, and 
other volatile alkaloids, are obtained by distilling their salts with 
an excess of liquor potass®. 

The alkaloids, like ammonia, combine with hydrogen acids, 
forming salts, without the addition of water or its elements being 
necessary ; some, also, like ammonia, refuse to combine with 
anhydrous oxygen acids, requiring 1 eq. of water to form dry salts. 
* Their hydrochlorates, like sal ammoniac, form double salts with 
the bichlorides of platinum and mercury. 

The salts of most of the alkaloids aro precipitated as tannates 
by infusion of galls. 

The alkaloids are generally decomposed by chlorine, bromine, 
and iotfine, forming substitution-products, some of which have 
been described. They are also decomposed by niU’ic acid, some 
of them with a deep red colour. 

Some of them, such as quinine, strychnine, &o., when heated 
with strong caustic potash, yield oily compounds, which are also 
bases, such as quinoline, methylamine, ethylamine, &e. 

Wo shall now briefiy describe the individual alkaloids, dividing 
them into groups, according to their characters. 


a. Liquid Volatile Bases, 

Nicotine^ C 40 Hi* Hr N } corresponding | . 

This base is found in tobacco, and is obtained by distilling the 
concentrated infusion of the leaves along with potash. The dis- 
tilled liquid, which contains nicotine, water, and ammonia, is 
neutralised by sulphuric acid and the neutral solutiuu dried up. 
Alcohol then dissolves the sulphate of nicotine, leaving undissolved 
the sulphate of ammonia. The pure sulphate, distilled with potash, 
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yields pure nicotine, whioli appears as an oily, limpid, colourless 
liquid, having a weak smell of tobacco. Its Sp. G. is I'OIS. It 
is decidedly alkaline, and mixes with water, alcohol, and ether. 
It is highly poisonous. With acids it forms salts which crystallise 
with difliculty. The hydrochlorate of nicotine combines with 
bichloride of platinum, forming a double salt, which yields large, 
regular, orange-red crystals, of the formula Cao Hik Na , 2 (H Cl, 
Pt Cla). It is probable that nicotine, besides being found in the 
fresh leaves of tobacco, is produced in larger quantity during the 
fermentation to which the leaves are subjected iu the manufacture 
of tobacco ; and there is also reason to believe that it is produced 
by the action of heat on tobacco, as in smoking, and that, from 
the ooinparative simplicity of its formula, it Avill be found among 
tbo products of the distillation of organic compounds containing 
nitrogen. 

The Comte do Bocarme, lately executed for the murder of hia 
wife* 8 brother, poisoned Jiim by pouring into his mouth Nicotine, 
of which he had prepared, it is said, several pints. 

According to Kekule and Planta, nicotine represents two 

molecules of ammonia ^ | which Ha is replaced hy the 

group Cio II 7 . It is no doubt from this peculiar constitution 
that niootiuo does not yield compounds analogous to amides and 
anilides. 

The salts of nicotine, especially its double salts, crystallise well. 

lodonicotiney 2 C20 Hi* Na -f- Is is formed when ethereal sections 
of iodine and nicotine are mixed. It forms line ruby- red tWcular 
crystals, fusible at 212^. It is a base, and with hydrochlorfo acid 
forms a salt, which crystallises in line scales of a pale ruby-red. 

As in nicotine, the 3 cq. of hydrogen of ammonia aro all replaced 
by the group Cio II 7 , so we cannot obtain any volatile imido or 
amide bases by substituting ethyle, methyle, &o., for hydrogen. 
But we can obtain ammonium bases by adding methyle to nicotine, 
forming a group like ammonium or tetrethylium. 

Hydrated oxide of Methylonicotium^ N | 0, H 0, is 

formed when iodide or bromide of methyle acts on nicotine, and the 
iodide or bromide of methylonicotium thus formed is decomposed by 
oxide of silver. The hydrato does not crystallise, but forms a 
viscid moss, soluble iu water, caustic, alkaline, and very bitter. 
Its salts are soluble. 

Hydrated Oxide of Ethylonicotium N | 0, H 0, is 

formed like the preceding base. This base forms' a radiated 
crystaliine mass, very soluble in water, alkaline, caustic, and 
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bitter, attracting carbonic acid from the air, as does also the pre- 
ceding one. In short, both of them, like liofmanii’s ammonium 
bases, very much resemble caustic potash, and are at the same 
time bitter like quinine. 

Hydrated Oxide of Atnylonicotium^ N | 0, H 0, is 

obtained like the two preceding bases, and has similar characters. 

It will be seen, that while nicotine itself represents a double 
molecule of ammonia, the Ha of each alone being replaced by the 
group Cio H7 , in these new bases, this group occurs singly. This 
is ascertained by the neutralising power. Cao Hi* Na (Nicotine) 

neutralises as much acid as 2 N IIs ; but N nl | ^ 

Cl* Hn N 0, n 0, the hydrated oxide of ethylouiootium, neutra- 
lises the same weight of acid os N Hs or N lU O, H O. 

Coniine, Syn. Conia, Cw His N. This base occurs in the 
hemlock, Conium maculatum^ and is extracted by a process quite 
analogous to that above described for nicotine. It is also an oily 
liquid, boiling at 338®, highly poisonous, and easily decomposed . 
Its taste and smell are both very acrid and disagreeable, and 
somewhat analogous to those of nicotine. Its salts are acrid and 
poisonous, crystallising with ditficulty. As it is the active 
principle of the conium, coniine, either pure or as a salt, ought 
to be used instead of the extract or tinoiuro, which are very 
variable, 

Kellie and Planta have shown that the coniine, extracted from 
hemlA:, is a mixture of two or more homologous bases, Jianiely, 
coniine, Oia IIx» N ; methyloconiine, Cis H17 N ; and perhaps 
ethyloconiine, C20 Hi 9 N, Both the two latter bases may be 
formed from coniine, and as they are still homologous with 
N Ha and volatile, it is clear that coniine has not, like nicotine, 
all the 3 eqs. of hydrogen replaced, but only part of them ; 
according to Kekuld and Planta, 2 eqs. are replaced by the group 
Cio Hu, The new bases are therefore nitryle bases, like ethylo- 
dimethylamine and others, while coniine is an imide base. 

Tho salts of coniine are soluble, but do not in general crystal- 
lise easily. 

Coniine appears to form substltution-produots with chlorine and 
bromine, which crystallise, hut are not well known as yet. 

MethyhKoniinei'^^^* j = Cia Hn N, is found in the coniine 

of commerce, and may be obtained by tho action of iodide of 
meSbfle on coniine, or by that of heat on hydrated oxide of 
ethylomethyloconium. It is very similar to coniine. 

Efhyhconime, N ^ | = Cw Hi. N. This base, wUoh 
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may perhaps occur with the two preceding, in some specimens of 
coniine, to judge by the discordant results of the analyses made 
when coniine was supposed to occur alone, is best procured by 
the action of iodide of ethyle on coniine. It is a basic oil, very 
like coniine. Its salts also are analogous to those of coniine and 
methyloconiinc. 

Cio Hi-ii 

Hydrated oxide of ethylomethyhconium O2 Ha > 0 , 110 =: 

a Ila ) 

C2a llaa N O2. This ammonium base is formed when iodide of 
ethyle acts on methyloconiine. The iodide of elhylomethylo- 
conium thus formed, yields sx>lendid crystals, and the solution of 
these acted on by oxide of silver, gives the hydrated oxide, 
which does not crystallise readily, but is very alkaline, caustic, 
and bitter. When heated, it yields water, olefiant gas, and 
methyloconiine, 

C16II14 ) 

Hydrated oxide of diethyloconium, N Cii Hs [ 0 , H 0 = C24 

II5 ) 

H2S N Oa . This base is formed like the last, by acting on ethylo- 
coniine by iodide of ethyle, and decomposing the iodide with 
oxide of silver. The hydrate is very alkaline, caustic, and 
bitter, and is resolved by heat into olefiant gas, water, and 
cthyloconiine. 

We SCO that in nicotine,' the group Cio H7 replaces II3 , whether 
Cio H? be a single or a triple group, as for example (C« H, C* 
H*, C* Ha) ; while in coniine, the group C10 Hi* rcpladls H3, 
whether Cio TTi* be single, or double, as (Cio H/ , Co H?) or some 
other combination. Consequently nicotine is a nitryle base, like 
trimcthylamine, and coniine an iraide base, like dimethylamine. 

Sparteine f Cio His N. This base occurs in broom {Spartitnn 
8Coj)ariu7n), It is a rather rancid oil, of a very bitter taste. It 
is decomposed by hot nitric acid, yielding when chloride of lime 
is added to the product, chloropiorine. Boiling hydrocjiloric acid 
decomposes it with an odour of mice. Its salts are little known. 
(Stonhouse.) 

The three bases just described are the only natural bases belong- 
ing to the strongly -marked group of volatile oily bases. But 
several artificial compounds are known, which belong to this 
group. These have been described in their proper place, and it 
will be seen that their analogy to nicotine and coniine is perfect. 

h. Bases, of Cinchona Barh 

a. Quinine, Cso H13 N Oa, or C*o Ha* Na 0 *-j- n aq. Syn, 
Chinine. This important alkaloid is found along with cincho- 
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aine, in most species of cinchona bark. It predominates in 
yellow bark, Cinchona flava^ China tegia^ or C. calisaga ; and 
is obtained by boiling with an excess of milk of lime the decoc- 
tion in diluted hydrochloric acid of the bark, and treating the 
p'recipitate with hot alcohol, which dissolves cinchonine and 
quinine. On evaporation, the cinchonine is deposited in crystals 
and the quinine remains dissolved. Water is added, which 
causes the quinine to separate as a resinous mass. It may be 
obtained in crystals as a hydrate with G aq. There is another 
crystalline hydrate with 2 aq., by the spontaneous evaporation of 
its solution in absolute alcohol. It is very sparingly soluble in 
water, but very soluble in alcohol and in acids. Its solutions arc 
very bitter. When heated wdth hydrate of potash, it yields 
carbonate of potash, hydrogen gas, and quinoline or leucoline 
(see p. 440 et seq.) 

(iuinine is decidedly alkaline, and neutralises the acids. Its 
saltB, especially the sulphate, arc very much used in medicine, 
especially as febrifuge and tonic remedies, in most cases very 
superior to the bark in substance. The sulphate of quinine used 
in medicine is 2 (C 40 Ha* Na O^*), 2 S O 3 , 2 H 0 -f- H aq. The 
acid sulphate, C«) Ilaii Na O 4 , 2 S Oa, 2 H 0 -f* 14 aq., is much 
more soluble in water ; hence, in draughts, sulphate of quinine 
is generally dissolved in diluted sulphuric acid. T'ho hydrochlo- 
rate, phosphate, citrate, and fcrrocyanpto of quinine have also 
been employed in medicine. 

C 40 j Na Oi. This compound, homo- 
logous with ammonium, is obtained as iodide, when iodide of 
methyle acts on quinine. From the iodide, by the usual means 
of oxide of silver, the hydrated oxide is obtained, which is pro- 
bably a strong base, bathos not been fully described, 

Ethyloquiniuniy Cio | Na 0* is formed when iodide of 

ethylo acts on quinine. The hydrated oxide, prepared from the 
iodide by oxide of silver, is an energetic base, wliich attracts 
carbonic acid from tho air. The preoeding base is said to 
resemble it, which is no doubt true. 

We may here mention the remarkable salt discovered by Mr. 
Herapath, which is formed when bisulphato of quinine is dissolved 
in strong acetic acid, warming the solution, and an olooholio 
solution of iodine added drop by drop. The mixture being 
allowed to stand in a quiet place, deposits largo hexagonal plates, 
which by reflected light are emerald green, with metallic lustre 
like the elytra of the golden beetle. By transmitted light, they 
have only a faint olive colour^ If two of these plates be super- 
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posed) BO that their larger diameters are at right angles, no light 
passes through, even when the crystals are no thicker than g^th 
of an inch. This is exactly what happens with two tourmalines 
of which the axes are crossed. If polarised light be used, it 
passes tliroiigh, giving to the uncovered part of each plate, com- 
plementary colours, such as green and rose-colour, while the 
double or covered part appears of a deep chocolate brown. Hence 
these crystals maybe used as polarisers and dopolarisers, and they 
have the advantage of allowing far more light to pass through 
than tourmalines. 

The composition of this salt is C40 H24 N2 0* , I 2 , 2 vS Os , 2 H 0 
4-10 aq., and it may be considered as the bisulphate of 
iodoquinine, a base composed of quinine -f- 2 eqs. of iodine. 
Indeed such a compound is formed when iodine is triturated with 
quinine, as an amorphous brown mass, very similar to iodocincho- 
nine. 

i. Quinldine^ C40 TT24 Na O4, -f 4 aq. This base, isomeric with 
quinine, is obtained from what is called in commerce quinoidine, 
which is an amorphous basic substance, found in tho mother 
liquors of quinine. This is a mixture of quinine and quinidine. 
The latter is much less soluble in ether than quinine, and crystal- 
lises when pure with great facility, in large rhombic prisms, 
which effloresco in the air. It differs from quinine also, in its 
action on polarised light, for quinine causes deviation to tho left, 
quinidine to tho right. The neutral sulphate of quinidine is like 
that of (juinine, and may be used for the same purposes, 

c. Quinicine^ Qio H^^ Na 0*; This base, also isomeric with 
dry quinine, is formed when the salts of quinine or of quinidine 
are heated for some time to about 248® ¥. It is hitter and 
febrifuge, insoluble in water, very soluble in alcohol, and causes 
deviation of the plane of polarisation to the right. It does not 
appear to crystallise. 

d, Cmchoniney Cio 1124 Na Oa. This base predominates in the 
grey bark Cinchona condaminea^ or C. ruhiginosa^ and is also 
found in large quantity, as well as quinine, in red bark, (7. 
ohlongi/olia. Its preparation has been above described. It 
crystallises very readily, and is not so bitter as quinine, although 
highly febrifuge. When heated, a considerable part is sublimed. 
When distilled with potash, it yields quinoline. It neutralises 
the acids, forming crystallisable salts, which may be substituted 
for those of quinine. 

It is very important to observe that cinchonine only differs 
from quinine by 2 eq, oxygen ; and although hitherto no one has 
succeeded in converting one into the other, little doubt can be 
entertained that this will be accomplished in process of time* 
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fact that both yield quinoline ia very interesting. Cinchonine 
yields with chlorine and bromine substitution-bases, cblorooin- 
choniue and bromocinchoiiine, &o., in which 1 eq. of hydrogen is 
ri^laced by chlorine or bromine. 

'“'iftainine and Cinchonine maybe distinguished in solutions by 
adding first chlorine water, so as to make the liquid yellow, and 
then a little ammonia, which strikes a green colour with quinine, 
but not with cinchonine. If too much ammonia have not been 
added, the green colour changes to violet on the addition of a 
little more chlorine. 

a. Cinchonidiney C-w H 2 * Na Oa . This base, isomeric with 
cinchonine, occurs in a bark resembling the Huamalies cinchona 
bark, also in the Cinchona bark of Maracaibo, and in that called of 
Bogota. It is extracted by the same process. It forms hard, 
brilliant, rhomboidal prisms, striated on the faces. They are 
soluble in alcohol, very sparingly soluble in water or ether. 
Both this base and cinchonine cause the plane of pt)larisation to 
deviate to the right. 

/. Cinchimemey Cw Ilfl^. Na Oa . This base, isomeric with the 
two preceding, is formed by the action of heat on the sulphate 
of cinchonine. It is insoluble in water, soluble in ahjohol and 
amorphous, bitter and febrifuge, causing deviation of the plaue of 
polarisation to the right. 

Bichhrocinchoniney C 40 qj” | Na O 2 . This base in wliioh 

chlorine replaces 2 eqs. of hydrogen in cinchonine, is formed 
when chlorine is passed through a solution of tlio acid Ijydro- 
chlorate of cinohoiiiao. It is precipitated by amiiiouiti, and 
crystallises from alcohol in minute prisms. It forms salts with 
aeids. 

Bromocinchoniney C*o | Na Oa , is formed by the action of 

bromine on the acid hydrochlorato of cinchonine. It forms 
Boaly crystals and produces salts with some acids. 

Sesquibromomnehoniney Cm Ilf BrJ NaO,, is formed along 
with the preceding base. It may bo obtained in slender acicular 
crystals, and has a feeble hitter taste, hut is alkaline. Its salts 
crystallise readily. The formula appears strange, hut it is 
intended to show that the 24 eqs, of hydrogen in cinchonine are 
here made up in the proportion of 22^ to IJ of hydrogen and 
bromine. Hf is = H22j and Br | is = Br ; the latter ex- 
pressionsi however, are never used, as being inconsistent with the 
very notion of atoms. It is not easy, however, to see how the 
fractions f and | are less inoonsisteat with that notion. The fact 
is, that equivalents are probably never single atoms, hut groups, 
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and such groups may bo supposed to bo divided, which atoms 
cannot be. 

Bihromocinchoniney C^o | Na Oa is formed like the two pre- 
ceding, using an excess of bromine. It is separated by ammonia, 
and forms pearly needles, and sometimes octohedral crystals, the 
latter being a hydrate with 4 aq. It is also basic, 

lodocinchonine^ 2 (Cio Ihk Na O 2 ) -j- I 2 , is not a substitution- 
product like tho preceding four bases, but is cinchonine plus 
iodine. It is formed when tho two are triturated together. 
Alcohol dissolves the mass, and by spontaneous evai)oration 
deposits, first, saffron-coloured tabular crystals of iodocinchonine, 
and thou liydriodate of cinchonine, Tho former is insoluble in 
barley-water, which dissolves the latter. It is slightly bitter, 
soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Methylocinchoiihm, | Na O 2 , is obtained as iodide 

when iodide of methyle acts on cinchonine. Treated with oxide of 
silver, this salt yields the hydrated oxide, which is a strong base, 
soluble in water, homologous with hydrated oxide of tetra- 
methylium. ’ Its salts are very soluble and do not readily crys- 
tallise. 

3Itthyl()cinchonidiunu This is the radical of another strong base 
isouioric with the preceding, and its iodide and hydrated oxide 
are obtained in tho same way, from cinchonidine, and resemble 
those of raethylocinohonium. 

Quinine, cinchonine, quinidine, cinchonidine, qiiinicino, and 
cinchoniciiie, all, when heated with potash, yield quinoline, a 
volatile oily base, already alluded to. 

g. Aricine, CVe Hao Na Os. This base was fdund in 1828, in a 
cinchona bark from Arica, in Peru, and has not since occurred. 
It is very similar to cinchonine, from which it differs in being 
soluble in ether. Aricine forms prismatic crystals larger than 
those of cinchonine. It is sparingly soluble in water, very soluble 
in alcohol, soluble in ether. It has a bitter taste. Nitric acid 
dissolves it with an intense green colour, but decomposes it. Its 
salts are very soluble, and crystallise readily. The neutral 
sulphate, however, forms, when its hot solution is cooled, a 
gelatinous mass. 

Resides the above bases, other alkaloids are said to have been 
found in dififerent species of cinchona ; as pitayine, in the China 
pitaya, chinovine in the China nova, another alkaloid in the China 
of Carthagenu, hlanquinine in the China hlanca, which is the bark 
of Cinchona ov folia and (7, macrocarpa: and cinchovatine in 
Cinchona ovata. This last crystallises well, and forms orystallisable 
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salts. It has been, analysed, and thd results lead to the formula 
Cm Hso Na Oa ) so that it is the same as aricine. 


c. Bai€» of the Papaveracccp. 

a. Morphine, Csa Hie N Go -f 2 aq. This alkaloid occurs in opium, 
which is tlic inspissated juico of Papaver somniferum. Perhaps the 
easiest mefliod of extracting it is the following. Tlie soluble part 
of opium is extracted by water, and the concentrated infusion is 
mixed with solution of chlorido of calcium, this salt being added 
in slight excess. On standing, especially if warmed, the mixture 
deposits a copious brownish-grey precipitate of mixed meconato 
and sulphate of lime (tho morphine being in the opium partly as 
meconate, partly as sulphate), while hydrochh irate of morphine 
remains in solution with a very large proportion of dark brown 
colouring matter. The brown solution is evaporated till, on 
cooling, the hydrochlorato crystallises, forming a nearly solid 
mass, which is subjected to very strong pressure in ilanucl. A 
thick, viscid, nearly black mother-liquor is thus e.K.prcssotl, which 
contains all the narcotine and colouring matter. The squeezed 
mass or cake of hydrochlorato of morphine is of a fawn colour. It 
is redissolvcd in hot water, tittered if necessary, and rccrystal- 
lised, so much water being used, that on cooling a somisolid mass 
is obtained. This is again squeezed out, and if tho squcezc‘d 
cake is not quite white, it in only necessary to repeat the opera- 
tion. A little animal eliarcoal in the second, or hotter still in the 
thii’d, crystallisation, assists in removing the last traces of colour. 
The second and third mother liquids, although colouied, are not 
to he thrown away, hut should he added to the solution of a fresh 
portion of opium, so that the small quantity of hydrochlorate 
which is retained in solution shall not be lost. In crystallising 
hydrochlorate of morphine, tho liquid should always he acidu- 
lated with hydrochloric acid (after the animal charcoal is 
separated), hecauso in this way very little indeed 4s retained in 
solution. 

The purified hydrochlorate, which still retains about ^ of 
codeine, is now dissolved in hot water, and supersaturated with 
ammonia; on cooling, the morphine is deposited as a snow-white 
crystalline powder, which may he crystallised by means of hot 
alcohol. Tho codeine, with some of tho morphine, remains in the 
mother-liquor. 

Morphine forms hard transparent brilliant crystals, almost 
insoluble in w^ter, soluble in hot alcohol, insoluble in ether. It 
is decidedly alkaHno, neutralising acids, and forming crystollisable 
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salts. All its solutions are bitter, and act as narcotic poisons. It 
is coloured rod by nitrio acid, and brownish red by iodic acid ; it 
also strikes a deep blue with perchloride of iron. 

The salts of morphine are much used in medicine, especially 
the hydrochlorate, the acetate, and the sulphate.^ A solution of 
any of those salts, of five grains to the ounce, may be adminis- 
tered in the same dose as tincture of opium (laudanum). The 
hydroclilorate or muriate is prepared as above described, and 
is used in the state in which it is obtained by repeated crystal- 
lisation, containing of its weight of a mixed hydrochlorato 
of morphine and codeine, which has much the same action. The 
acetate and sulphate are best made directly by dissolving in 
acetic and sulphuric acids the precipitated morphine till they are 
neutralised, and then evaporating. 1 lb. of good opium yields 
1^ 02 . of hydrochlorate of morphine. These salts are most 
valuable anodynes, and do not derange tlie stomach nearly so 
much as an e(iiuvalont dose of laudanum ; but they do not act so 
decidedly in producing sleep as in allaying pain and irritation ; 
at least the sleep they induce does not como on so soon as in the 
case of laudanum, Tho patient, however, even when he does not 
sleep, feels refreshod, almost as if he had slept, and on the whole 
the prcparalions of morphine arc preferred by tho jihysician, 
and have, in this country at least, nearly banished the use of 
laudanum. The black drop contains impure citrate of morphine. 
When morphine is acted on by sulphuric acid, it yitdds a com- 
pound, fiulpho morph ide, said to be analogous to snlphamide, but 
not yet fully studied. Wlieu heated with potash, morphine yields 
some of tlio volatile bases of the series of ethylamine, at all ^ 
events one of these, methylamine, and, it is said, also propy- 
lamine. 

WHien boiled with iodine, morphine is converted into a brown 
amorphous substance, soluble in hot acids or alkalies, and depo- 
sited as the solutions cool. This is lodoniorphiiie, which is said 
to consist of 4 eqs. morphine and 3 eqs. iodine, a very doubtful 
formula. The analysis gave 4*o per cent, too little iodine, lodo- 
niorphino, acted on by mercury, yields protoiodide of mercury, 
and a bnlf amorphous body, containing iodine, the nature of which 
is uncertain. 

With the iodides of methylo and ethyle, morphine yields am- 
monium bases. 

The iodide of meihylomorphium^ Co* | I 4* 2 aq,, 

is a crystalline power, very soluble in hot water, which deposits it 
on cooling in rectangular prisms. With oxide of silver, the salt 
yields iodide of silver and a browm amorphous moss, probably 

£ £ 2 
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hydrated oxide of methylomorphium. It is, however, acted on by 
iodide of methyle, which we sliould hardly expect. Perhaps some 
of the hydrogen in the iaori)hitte it contains is replaced by 
methyle. 

The iodide of ethylomorphium^ Cs* | ^ 

sembles the preceding compound. With oxide of silver it yields 
iodide of silver, and a brown caustic alkaline solution, probably 
of the hydrated oxide of cthylomorphium, which dries up into a 
brown amorphous mass. 

h. Codviney Cso Ilai NO<j + 2 aq. — This alkaloid is obtained as 
above described, from tJic mother-liquor of the precipitated mor- 
phine, which, being evapoi'a ted, deposits a mLxod hydrochlorate of 
morphine and codeine. This salt being purilied, is acted on by 
potash, which dissolves the morphine, while the codeine is left 
as a viscid mass, which soon becomes hard and ciystallinc. It 
is purified by solution in ether or in water, both of which 
solvents leave tho morphine, which may bo mixed with it, 
undissolved. The ethereal solution, by spontaneous evaporation, 
deposits it, especially if a little water bo added, in fine anhydrous 
prisms; the aqueous solution gives largo octohodral crystals, 
which are a hydrate, with 2 eqs. of water. 

Codeine is a powerful base, forming neutral salts with acids. 
Its solutions arc hitler, and would seem to have an anodyne 
action on the system ; but in some circumstances they appear 
to excite intolerable itching on the whole skin. It is therefore 
possible, that the itching caused in some persons by opium, 
and by the commercial muriate of morphine, proceeds from 
codeine. 

Codeine, when dissolved in excess of moderately strong sul- 
phuric acid, is converted into amorphous codeine, without any 
change in composition. If the action be longer continued, there 
is found a new body, sulphocodeide, possibly analogous to an 
amide. 

With diluted nitric acid, codeine yields tho substitution base, 
nitrocodeine, Cse | NOe, It forms shining yellowish or 

fawn-coloured crystals, and gives crystalline salts with acids. 
With Bulphuret of ammonium, nitrooodeine yields a new base, 
probably C 3 « Il 2 a Na Oo. With bromine, codeine yields the base 
hromocodeiney Caa Hao Br NOa, in small white crystals; and 
another compound, trihromocodeim^ Cse His Bra N Oe, which 
seems to be amorphous, and feebly basic. With chlorine, codeine 
forms chlorocodeiney Cse Hao Cl NOa, best obtained by the 
action of ohloi*ato of potash on a solution of codeine in diluted 
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hydrooliloric acid. It much resembles bromocodeine, and its salts 
also resemble those of that base. With iodine, codeine forms a 
very remarkable compound, which is not a substitution-product, 
but resembles iodoquinine in composition, and contains iodine and 
codeine. It contains 1 eq. codeine and 3 eqs, iodine, and its 
crystals belong to the doubly oblique system. They are very 
large, exhibiting two colours, and have lately "been fully 
described, AVith cyanogen, codeine yields , the compound 
dicyanocoihine^ in shining crystals. Its formula is Cto Ilai Ns 
Ofl = C3o 1121 NOrt -f- 2 CaN. It belongs, therefore, to the same 
class of bodies as oyonilino, oyanotoluidine, and cyauocumidine, 
and is not a substitution-product. 

Heated with bases, codeine yiedds ammonia, methylamine, 
propylamine, and a volatile crystalline base, not yet examined, 
but probably one of the bases of the methylamine series higher 
in the scale. AVhen codeine is acted on by strong nitric acid, a 
resinous-looking acid is obtained, which, when heated with a 
solution of potash, yields volatile bases in abundance. For all 
the above details concerning the products derived from codeine, 
we are indebted to Dr. Anderson. It will be seen that they 
establish a great resemblance to, and connection with, the 
artificial bases, more particularly in the action of cyanogen, and 
in the fact that codeine, like the oxygenised artificial bases, yields 
volatile non- oxygenised bases when decomposed by heat. 

The iodide of ethylooodxumj Cac | NOo, 1, is obtained by 

tlic action of iodide of elhyle on codeine, aided by heat. It is solu- 
ble, and crysttillises in fine needles. Acted on by oxide of silver, 
it yields a caustic alkiiline solution, w'hich attracts carbonic acid 
from the air. This is probably the hydrated oxide of othylo- 
oodium, and like tlie corresponding base of morphine, it is 
acted on by iodide of etbylc, the action being apparently 
complex. 

The rcsemhlancc of codeine to morpliine, in its chemical rela- 
tions, is very great, and a glance at the formula} here given for 
those bases will explain this ; for these formula) diller only by Ca Ha , 
or, in other words, are homologous. It appears, however, that 
morphine is not converted into codeine by the action of iodide of 
methyle, as methylamine is into dimethylamiiie. It is therefore 
probable that the homology exists in the group or groups replacing 
the 3 cq. of hydrogen, and that methyle is not, directly at least, 
one of these groups, in codeine. 

c. Pa2}averine, NOs. This is a new crystalline base, 

discovered by Merck in opium. It is little known, but seems to 
be related to Thebaine, (which see). 
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Porphyroxine^ also discovered by Merck in opium, has been 
already mentioned as a neutral compound. 

d, Thcbaine. This base also occurs in opium. It is nearly 
insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and ether. Its solutions 
are alkaline, and have an acrid metallic taste. It forms crystal- 
Usable salts with acids. According to Kane, its formula is 
C 25 Hu NOa, but Anderson has shown it to be Csh Ilai NOo. 

e, Pbeudomorphine, C27 His KOu 1 — This base is occasionally 
found in opium. It forms shining scales. It is sparingly soluble 
in water and weak alcohol, insoluble in absolute alcohol and 
in ether. It is readily dissolved by caustic potash or soda. It is 
coloured blue by perchloride of iron. It forms salts with acids, 
which are as yet little known, 

/. Narceine, CUa Hae KOis (Anderson). — This, which is a feeble 
base, also occurs in opium. It is sparingly soluble in water, 
soluble in alcohol, insoluble in ether. It melts at 197^’. It is 
coloured blue by hydrochloiio acid, but not by perchloride of iron. 
Acids dissolve it, and form dehnite salts with it, and it appears 
probable tliat two, perhaps three, substances, have been described 
under this name. 

ff, NarcUine, €4« Hus KOu, — This is another weak base, found 
in opium in larger proportion than any other, except morphine. 
It may be obtained either from tho mother-litiuor of muriate of 
morphia by adding ammonia, or by digesting the insoluble part 
of opium in diluted acetic acid, and precipitating by ammonia. 
Tho impure nai cotiue is purilied by solution in hot alcohol, with 
the aid of auimal charcoal. On cooling, narcotine is deposited in 
crystals, which are insoluble iu water and alkalies, soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and acids. Its salts are bitter, and crystallise 
with great diihculty. 

The recent researches of Liebig, Wohler, and Blyth, and stiU 
more lately those of Anderson, have made known a series of 
products of decomposition derived from narcotiiie, when acted 
on by peroxide of manganese and sulphuiie acid, and also by 
bichloride of platinum. These our s])aco will only permit us 
briefly to mention. 

1, Opianic acid, Cao Hio Oio=Cao llo Go, 11 0. This acid 
crystallises in slender prisms, and forms soluble and crystal- 
lisable salts with baryta and the oxides of lead and silver, 
and with oxide of etbyle. When melted, opianic acid passes 
into an iiisolublo state, its composition remaining tho same* 
Anderson has obtained iheppianate of oxide of ethyle, or opianio 
ether. 

2. Opiammon, C 40 Hw NO 10 . This compound is derived from 
2 opiauate of ammonia by the loss of 1 eq[. ammonia and 4 eq[s. 
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water. It is a pale yellow powder, which, by boiling with water, 
is converted into opianio acid and opianate of ammonia. 

3, Xanthopenic Acid . — When opiammon is acted on by alkalies, 
it gives off ammonia and yields opianate and xanthopenate of 
potash. An acid separates the xanthopenic acid as a yellow 
llocoulent precipitate. It forms salts of a fine yellow colour, but 
has not been fully examined. It contains nitrogen. 

4. Opiano- sulphur om Acidy Cso H 9 On Sa, II 0, is formed by 
tho action of sulphurous acid on opianio acid, and is produced by 
the substitution of 2 cqs. sulphurous acid for 2 eqs. water. It has 
a bitter taste, and forms crystallisablo salts. 

o. Salphopianic Acidy C 20 IIo | g J | , H 0. This acid is formed 

by the action of sulphuretted hydrogen on opianio acid, and is, in 
fact, opianio acid, in which 2 cqs. of oxygen are replaced by 2 eqs. 
sulphur. It is an amorphous yellow i>owdcr, which crystallises 
from alcohol. Its salts are soon decomposed, yielding sulphurets 
of the metals. 

G. Ilemipbdc Acidy C 20 lIs Ojo , 2 H 0. It is a bibasic acid, 
and, according to Anderson, forms an acid ether. This is a product 
of oxidation of opianic acid. The hemipinio acid crystallises in 
regular four-sided prisms. It forms iinsoluble salts with the 
oxides of lead and silver. 

7. CotarninCy €20 IIis N 0, This is a base formed along with 
opianio acid. 1 eq. uarcotino, C^a Has N O 14 , and 2 oqs. oxygen 
yield 1 eq. cotarnine, Caa H 13 N Go 4- 1 eq. opiauyle, Cao Hio Os 
4 - 2 cqs, vrater, 2 H 0. 

Cotarnine forms a deep yellow radiated mass, soluble iu 
alcohol and in water. It is bitter and alkaline, and forms 
crystaJlisable double salts with the bichlorides of mercury and 
platinum. 

8. Opianylcy C 20 Hio Oa (Anderson). This compound is formed 
along Avith cotarnine, Avhen narcotinc is acted on by nitric acid so 
as to be gently oxidised. It forms line needles, soluble in alcohol 
and ether. When its solution in oil of vitriol is heated, it becomes 
deep purple. It is related to opianic acid and hemipinio acid, 
thus : — 

Opiauyle ...... Cao Hio 0» 

Opianic Acid ..... C20 Hiu Om 

Hemipiuic Acid .... Cao Iho Uia 

Anderson has also described a hydrate of opiauyle, C 20 IIii Oo 
= 02oIJ,o08, HO. 

Narcotiiie may be regai*ded as formed of cotarnine plus a body 
Cao Hia 0» , which would bo a hyduret of opiauyle, C 20 Hio Os , 
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Hs • This Tery easily explains the action of oxidising agents in 
producing from narcotine, opianio acid, hcmipinic acid, oplunyle, 
and cotarnine. 

9, Teropiammon^ Ceo N Hw Om (Anderson). This compound 
is formed when narcotine is oxidised by nitric acid of moderate 
strength. It is derived from 3 eqs. of opianio acid and 1 of 
ammonia, 4 of water being separated. It forms small white 
needles, sparingly soluble in any solvent. Its solution in oil of 
vitriol becomes crimson red when heated. 

10, Ilumopinic Acid is a dark brown humus-like acid formed 
by the action of heat on narootiuc. Its composition is not esta* 
blished with certainty, but resembles that of other similar bodies. 
It contains no nitrogen. 

11, Apophyllic Acidf Gift N H? Os (Anderson). This is a pro- 
duct of decomposition of eotarnino. It forms cr5'Klals ^ery like 
those of apophyllite and equally ckavable. When heated it yields 
an oily liquid, said by Wohler to be quinoline, but according to 
Anderson, isomeric either with aniline, or with anthranilio acid, 
as it cannot be quinoline. 

When nitric acid acts on cotarnine so as to form apophyllic 
acid, several other substances arc produced, which arc not yet 
fully known. Among them, however, Anderson has found ethy- 
lamiue and mothylamino, and has reason to think that other bases 
of the same series, but higher in the scale, also occur. 

12, Narcogenine^ Cso Ifi» N Oio , is formed, along with opianic 
acid, when narcotine is not so far oxidised as to yield cotarnine. 
2 eqs. narcotine with 5 eqs. oxygen yield 2 eqs, narcogenine, 1 eq. 
opianio acid, and 3 eqs. water. It forms a orystallisable double 
Salt with bichloride of platinum, but when separated, it is resolved 
into narcotine and cotarnine. 2 eqs. naroogoninc with 2 eqs. 
oxygen contain the elements of 1 eq, narcotine, 1 oq. cotarnine, 
and 1 eq. carbonic acid. 

13, Narcotinic Acid, When narcotine is boated vpth potash 
it forms a soluble comi^ound w^hiob oontuins an acid, apparently 
isomeric with narootine, or diifering from it only by 1 or 2 eqs. 
water. When this acid, which is called narcotinic acid, is 
separated from its salts, it rapidly passes into narootino, so that 
it is unknown in a separate form. Its atomic weight seems to be 
half that of narcotine, so that 1 eq. narootine probably forms 
2 eqs. of the acid. 

Such is a very brief and imperfect account of the results 
of the recent researches of Wohler, Blyth, and Anderson, on 
narcotine. They arc of very great importance as indicating a 
method which may lead to the discovery of the true constitution 
of the alkaloids. 
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Wertheim has recently observed the occurrence in opium of 
three narcotines, homologous with one another^ as follows: — 

Metliylonarcotine .... Cu N H23 Ou 
Ethyloiiai*cotiiie .... C^a N H25 Ou 
Propyl onarcotine . . . C^a N H27 O14 

Tlie difference at each step is Ca Ha , and as we have seen 
that methylamine, ethylamine, and perhaps propylamine, may be 
obtained from narcotine, it is probable that these bases aro 
oonstitucuts of these three narcotines. Ethylonarcotine, it will be 
Sfeen, is the substance wo have described as narcotino, but like all 
contiguous homologous compounds, these nareotincs resemble 
each other so much as not to be easily distinguished or separated 
from one another. 

A. ChelidoninetC.u) H20 N9 Go . This alkaloid occurs in Cheli- 
fJoninm majn^y along with chehrythrine. It is bitter, insoluble in 
water, and alkaline, forming cry stall isable salts. 

i. Chehrythrine^ found in the same plant, forms a grey powder, 
which excites violent sneezing. With acids it forms red salts, 
wliioh are narcotic and poisonous. 

k, Gliuicine. This alkaloid occurs in the leaves and stem of 
Glaucium luteum. It may be obtained in pearly scales ; its taste 
is bitter, and acrid, and it forms salts with acids. Its composition 
is not yet ascertained. 

l, Glancopicrine is found in the root of tlie same plant. It is 
bitter and forms salts of a bitter and nauseous taste. Its 
oomposition is unknown. 


d. Alkaloids of the Solanaceat, the Strychneiv, and other Vegetahle 
Families, 

a, Hyoscyamine , — This base is found in Ilyoscyamm niger and 
other species of hyoscyamus. Its composition is not yet known. 
It is extracted from tlie seeds by a dilhoult and tedious process, 
and may also be obtained, although with much loss, by distillation 
with potash, like conicine. It is very prone to decomposition 
when in contact with mineral alkalies. It crystallises, when 
pure, in radiated groups of needles, but sometimes forms a viscid 
amorphous mass. When moist it has a stupefying smell like that 
of tobacco. It is very poisonous, causing, like coniine, tetanic 
spasms. It dilates the pupil powerfully. It is fusible aud volatile, 
but is partially decomposed when distilled. It dissolves in water, 
alcohol, and ether. It neutralises the acids, forming crystallisable 
salts, which ore very poisonous. The fact that it is volatile, and 
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has a smell analogous to that of nicotine, suggest the idea 
that it may be a true volatile base, of the class of uiootiue, 
representing ammonia, but high in the scale, and probably con- 
taining no oxygen. 

h, Daturine, This base is obtained from the seeds of Datura 
Stramonium, It is, in preparation and properties, very analogous 
to hyoscy amine. It is, however, less soluble in water, and crys- 
tallises in fine brilliant prisms, from its alcoholic solution. It is 
fusible, volatile, and very poisonous, dilating the pupil. Its salts 
are orystallisablo and very poisonous. Its precise composition is 
unknown, but it is now said to bo identical with atropine. 
Possiblj*^ it may be only homologous with that base. 

c, Stramonine, — This is another crystalline compound found in 
Stramonium, It is crystallisable, volatile, soluble in alcohol and 
ether, insoluble in water. Its nature is uncertain, and its com- 
position unknown. 

d, Atroj)ine, Ca* Hau N Oa . This alkaloid is the active principle 
of Airojia Belladonna, It is obtained like daturine, and being 
equally prone to decomposition, much is always lost. It is 
sparingly soluble in water and ether, more soluble in alcohol. 
It crystallises in white silky prisms, and sometimes forms an 
amorphous muss like glass. It is very bitter, acrid, and poisonous, 
dilating the pupil like hyosoyamino and daturine. It is fusible 
and volatile, and neutralises acids, forming salts which are bitter, 
acrid, and poisonous, and which crystallise. Those salts, from 
their very poAveriul action in permanently dilating tho pupil, 
are very w^ell adapted for medical use, being much more uniform 
than the extract. 

e, Solanine^ CW lies N O28 ? This alkaloid occurs in many 
species of Soianum, as in S, niffruniy S, ilulcamaray and in the 
potato, S, tuberosum. In the latter it is found in large quantity, 
especially in the shoots, when the tubers have germinated in 
dark cellars. The shoots are extracted with dilute sulphuric 
acid, and the solution precipitated while hot by ammonia. The 
precipitate is purified by solution in alcohol. It forms a crystal- 
line powder, very bitter and acrid, and highly poisonous, but not 
dilating the i)upil. Its salts do not crystaliiso readily. There 
is some reason to suspect that the alkaloid of tlie shoots of 
potatoes may be distinct from that of tho bitter-sweet, Solarium 
dulcamara, 

/. VeratrinCy C34 H21 N Oe ? This alkaloid is found in F^ra- 
trum Sahadillay V, alhuniy &o. It is extracted as atropine is, and 
is generally obtained as a crystalline powder, nearly white, very 
acrid and poisonoiis, exciting, when introduced into the nostril, 
violent and oven dangerous sneezing. It is insoluble in water, 
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but very soluble in alcohol, and may be obtained by the sponta- 
neous evaporation of its alcoholic solution, in prismatic crystals 
several lines in length. It is coloured red both by nitric and 
sulphuric acid. 

Veratrine, in the form of tincture, and still more in that of 
ointment (I drachm, or drachm to 1 oz. of lard), is now much 
used as an external application in neuralgia and obstinate rheu- 
matic pains. Its elibets in many oases are highly benelicial. Jn 
making the ointment, the veratrine should hrst be rubbed with 
a few drops of alcoliol to an impalpable powder, aud the lard 
then added. Jf tliis bo not done, the gritty particles of vera- 
triiie in the ointment eauso so much irritation when rubbed into 
the skin as to prevent its use for any length of time. We are 
indebted chiedy to Dr. Turnbull for our knowledge of the valuable 
properties of this alkaloid. 

Sahadilline, This name has been given by Couerbe to a 
second crystalline body found by him along with veratrine. It 
is alkaline, soluble in hot water, insoluble in ether, and forms 
crystal lisublo salts with acids. Couerbe states its formula to be 
O.io Ui3 N Os ; but, according to Simon, it is a compound of 
veratrine with resin, containing also resiuato of so<la. 

A. Colchicine, This alkaloid is similar to veratrine, for which 
it was formerly taken. It is found in Colchicum aiUnmnah, It 
is crystallisable, bitter, aud very poisonous. Nitric acid colours 
it blue or violet. It is soluble in water, alcohol aud ether. Its 
salts are crystallisable, bitter, acrid, aud poisonous. They might 
i)robably bo used in raedicino advantageously, instead of the 
very uncertain preparations of colchicum which are at present 
employed. In a very small dose, colchicine causes purging and 
vomiting. Its composition is unknown. 

i. Aconitine^ Coo ID^ N Oii. ? This alkaloid, the exact compo- 
sition of which is unknown, is found iu Aconituni NapelluSf and, 
probably, also iu uL ferox and other species. It is obtained by the 
usual method, but, being very prone to suffer change, much is lost. 
It forms a crystalline powder, or occasionally a vitreous amorphous 
mass. It is in the highest degree bitter, acrid, and poisonous, juid 
is said by Geiger to dilate the pupil. On the other hand, the 
plant contracts the pupil aud causes numbness of the parts to 
which it is applied ; and Dr. Turnbull has obtained an aconitine 
possessing these properties in a very high degree. Either, 
therefore, there are two bases in the aconite, or, as is miicli more 
probable, the aconitine of Geiger, having an action different from 
that of the plant, is a product of decomposition, while that of 
Turnbull is uuohauged. 

Turnbull’s aconitine is an invaluable remedy iu the same painful 
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diseases in whioh veratrine is employed. It is, unfortunately, 
obtained in small proportion, and os yet is very expensive. A 
cheaper and more productive method of preparing it is a very 
great desideratum. 

k, Delphine, C27 Hio NOa? This alkaloid, analogous to vera- 
trine, is found in Stavesacre^ Delphimu?n Staphysagria^ It has only 
been obtained hitherto as a yellowish-white powder, not crys- 
tallised, very acrid, and poisonous. It forms neutral salts, 
hitherto little examined. It may bo used in the same affections 
and in the same manner as veratrine. 

L Staphisine, This is a substance found along with delphine, 
and said to be C39 Haa N O 4 . It is acrid and iwisouous, but is 
probably only a compound of delphine. 

m, I^Jmetine, C37 1 I «7 N Oio ? Tliis is the active principle of 
ipeoacuanlia, the root of Cephaelis Ipecacuanha, When pure, it 
is a white powder, alkaline, soluble in alcoliol and in hot 
water, insoluble in ether. of a grain acts as an emetic. In 
a dose of from 2 to 4 grains it is poisonous. Its salts do not 
crystallise. 

n, ChiococeinCf and 0 . Violine are two very similar alkaloids, 
found in Chiococca ramoaa and Viola odorata. They arc supposed 
by some to be emetine disguised by a little foreign matter. 

p, Strychnine^ Cia Ilaa Na O 4 . This alkaloid is found in mix 
vomica, the seeds of Strychnos mix vomica^ in St. Ignatiuses 
bean, the seed of S, Ignatiiy in the wood of coluhrina^ and in 
the poison called XTpas TieuUy derived from S, 2ieuU, It is 
extracted by decoction with dilute sulphuric acid, precipitating 
the deooctiou with milk of lime, and acting on the precipitate 
after washing it with cold alcohol, by boiling alcohol, which on 
cooling deposits the strychnine in very regular transparent 
brilliant crystals. If brucine is present, it remains ohieily in 
the mother litiuid, but the two bases may be separated by 
converting both into nitrates, and crystallising j tho nitrate of 
strychnine crystallises readily, while tho nitrate of brucine 
remains dissolved. 

Strychnine is very insoluble, requiring 7000 ports of water. 
It is so bitter, that 1 part gives a very strong and persistent 
bitter taste to 40,000 parts of water. It dissolves in hot alcohol, 
although sparingly if the alcohol be pure, and is insoluble in 
ether. When pure it is only coloured yellow by nitric acid ; a 
trace of brucine causes it to be reddened by that acid. It forms 
crystallisable salts, which are intensely bitter. Their solutions 
are precipitated white by alkalies, by tincture of gaUs, and by 
iodide of potassium, in white crystals by sulphooyonido of 
potassium, and as yellow powders by solutions of gold and 
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platimim. When heated with bases, strycimine yields the 
volatile base quinoline already desoribed. 

Strychnine and its salts, especially the latter, from their 
solubility, are most energetic poisons. They produce spasmodic 
motions, and are used in very small doses as remedies in 
paralysis ; they seem to have a specific action on the lower part 
of the spinal column. The average dose is of a grain. In the 
event of an overdose, the beat antidote is infusion of galls or 
strong tea, which also contains tannine. 

With chlorine and bromine, strychnine yields the substitution 
products, chlorostryoliniue, a base ; trichlorostrychnine, a neutral 
substance ; and bromostryclminc, a base. With iodine it forms, 
like quinine or codeine, a peculiar compound in which 4 eqs. of 
strychnine seem to be united to 6 of iodine. It forms orange- 
coloured scaly crystals, which are decomposed by acids, strychnine 
being reproduced. 

q. Brucine^ Citi Haa Na Os . This alkaloid occurs along with 
strychnine in imx vomica, and also in the false aiigustura bark, 
tlio bark of Brucia aHtidysente 7 'ica, It is prepared as strychnine. 
Besides the methods above mentioned for separating the two 
bases, there is another, which is, to boil the mixture with water 
as long as it dissolves brucine, or till the strychnine is no longer 
reddened by nitric acid. Brucine forms large transparent crys- 
tals, which I have found to becomo opaque in closely stopped 
phials. It is very bitter and poisonous, but much less so than 
strychnine. It may be used for the same purposes in a rather 
larger dose. It is reddened strongly by nitric acid, and the red 
solution becomes violet on the addition of solution of tin. It is 
thus distinguished from strychnine and morphine. Its salts, for 
the most part, crystallise with facility. 

With bromine, brucine forms a substitution base, bromobrucine. 
With iodine it appears to yield two compounds, one of which 
contains 4 cqs. of brucine and 6 cqs. of iodine, the other 2 cqs. 
of brucine and 6 eqs. of iodine. 

Nitric acid decomposes it, producing a new compound, cavothe^ 

linOy C*o I Na Oio , along with nitrite or hyponitrite of 

oxide of methyle, oxalio acid, water and deutoxidc of nitrogen. 
The production of oxide of mothyle in this action, would seem to 
render it probable that methyle exists, as such, in brucine. 

r, Jervine, Cso 11*6 Na Oa . This alkaloid is found in white 
helloljore, Veratritm alburn^ along with veratrine, from which it 
is separated easily, as it crystallises first from the alcoholic 
solution ; and its sulpliato is far less soluble than that of vera- 
tiine. It forms a orystalliae powder, fusible, insoluble in water, 
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soluble in'aj^hol, and forming with sulphuric, nitric, and hydro- 
oblorio acids, very sparingly soluble salts, so that tho solution of 
the acetate is precipitated by these three acids. 

Ctirarine, This alkaloid is obtained from tho South 
American poison called curari^ which is derived from some 
plant of the family Strychnepe. It is a deadly poison when intro- 
duced into a wound, hut may be swallowed with impunity. The 
curarine forms a yellowish amorphous bitter mass, which is more 
poisonous than the curari which yields it. Its salts ore bitter, 
but do not crystallise. 

t Corydaline^ 0.14 TT22 N Oio ? Found in tho root of Corydalis 
hulhosa and C. fnhacea. It forms a light givy ])owder, very 
soluble in alcohol, which deposits it in crystals. Tt i.s reddened 
by nitric acid, and forms cry st alii sable salts with acetic and 
sulphuric acids. 

M. Carapinc, Found in Carapua Ouianensia. It i.s a white 
pearly fusible powder, very hitter, soluble in at or and alcohol, 
insoluble in ether, forming crystallisable salts with liydrochloric 
and acetic acids. 

Cnaparine, Found in the true aiignstura hark, that of 
JSonpInndia trifoliafa or Cusparia fehrifnya. It forms fusible 
ociohcdral crystals, sparingly soluble in water, very soluble in 
alcohol. 

w, Da2ihnine occurs in the hark of Daphne (pndium and 
i>. rnezereon. Tt is obtained by distilling tho infusion with inag- 
ne.sia. It is alkaline and acrid, and forms crystallisable salts 
with nitric and sulpliuric acids, according to VaTupielino. Baer 
and Gmolin could not obtain it. 

X, Bebeerine is the active jirinciple of the bark of the heheeru 
tree of Gniana, which seems to be analogous to (juinine. It has 
not been obtained crystallised, but Von Plarita has obtained it 
as a snow-white powder, strongly ba^io, tho salts of which do not 
crystallise. Bebeerine and its salts are bitter an<l highly febrifuge. 
Von Planta has shown that its formula is Cas lf2i N Oo, and that 
it is not, as was supposed, isomeric with morj>]iinc, 

y, Sanyuinarine is found in Sanyuinaria Canadensis, It forms 
a grey powder, which is alkaline and yields rod salts. It excites 
sneezing, and is possibly identical with chelerythrino. 

s. Azadiriney found in Malea azadlraeJUay is alkaline, forms a 
crystallisable salt with sulphuric acid, and is powerfully febrifuge. 

aa. Capaicine is the active principle of the capsules of Capsicum 
annuum or cayenne pepper. It has a resinous aspect and a 
burning taste, but ^^hen quite pure may he crystallised. It 
forms crystallisable salts with acetic, nitric, and sulphuric acids. 
It is soluble in alcohol, insoluble (when pure) in ether and in water. 
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hh. Crotonine occurs in the seeds of Croton tiglium, and may 
be obtained from croton oil by boiling it with water Und magnesia. 
It forms crystals, which are fusible, soluble ia alcohol, insoluble 
in water. It forms crystallisable salts with sulphuric and phos- 
phoric acids. 

ec, Buxhie occurs in boxwood bark. It forms a bitter, brown, 
amorphous mass, soluble in alcohol, alkaline, and forming a 
crystalline sulphate. It excites sneezing. 

Apxjrinc^ Found in Coco$ lapidea. It is a white alkaline 
powder, forming crystalline salts with acids. 

ee. Ct/mipiue^ From JEthusa cipiapium. It is ciystalHsablo, 
soluble ill water and alcohol, and forms a crystalline sulphate. 

ff, Cissatupeline^ or PelosinCj Cw Ilai jVOq , from Cissampelos 
Pareira, is a white powder, soluble in alcohol and ether ; alkaline, 
forming soluble salts, of which tlio liydrochlorato crystallises. 
Its formula, as given by Boedeker, is the same as that of codeine. 
It is probably, however, isomeric, not idi ntical, with that base. 
It forms a hydrate with 3 ec^s. of water. When exposed to light 
and air, the hydrate is changed into a yellow base, pelluteine^ 
(.^42 II21 NO? . 

gg. Oxyacatithinc and Berber trie are two bitter substances 
found in tlie barberry, Berheris vulgaris. The former is decidedly 
alhaline, and forms crystallisable salts. Tho latter is bitter, 
5’ellow, and feebly, if at all alkaline. It crystallises, and is used 
in dyeing. Its formula is Cfs Hio NOio. 

hh, Surina^iine and Jamaieme are two alkaloids, found in 
Oeoffnea Sarinamensia and G, inermls. Both are crystallisable, 
and form crystallisable salts ; those of tho latter are j^recipitated 
by tannine and corrosive sublimate. 

iV. Bipertncy Cos Hsh Ka O12. This compound is found in 
popper, Piper fxlgrum and P. hngiiai. It is very crystallisable, 
soluble in alcohol, very pungent. It is a feeble base, but docs 
form salts, especially double chlorides, containing hydrochlorate 
of piporine. 

Piperidine, Cio IIii N. When piperine is heated w*ith potash- 
lime, or acted on by nitric acid, it yklds an oily volatile base, 
which is piperidine. It is an imide base, 2 of the 3 eq, of 

liydrogon in ammonia being replaced by Cio llio, thus, N | • 

It is probable that the group Cio If 10 is itself made up of two 
groups, each replacing 1 eq. of hydrogen. Pipcjridine is a strong 
base, analogous to ammonia. Its salts crystallise perfectly. With 
cyanic acid it yields' a compound homologous witli urea, in which 
2 eq. of hydrogen is replaced by the group Cxo IIio, or, as it may 
be called, piperyle. This compound is called piperylurea. With 
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the oyanate of methyle and ethyte, piperidine yields two other 
ureas, methylopiperylurea aad ethylopiporylurea. All these ureas 
crystallise beauti^lly. . |With the iodides of metliylc, ethyle, and 
amyle, piperidine yields nitryle bases, which are methylopiperi- 

dine, K | ; ethylopiperidine, N | ; and amylopi- 

peridine, N | . These aU resemble piperidine more or less. 

The two first of these three new bases acted on by iodide of 
metjhyle and iodide of ethyle, give rise to two ammonium bases ; 

Cio IT 10 \ 

hydrated oxide of dimethylopiperidium, N Ca Ila > 0, HO ; and 

Ca Ha ) 

Cio IIio \ 

hydrated oxide of diethylopiperidium, N Cj. lls > 0, IIO, These 

C* lIs ) 

bases resemble the ammonium bases already described. The 
iodide of dimethylopiperidium forms brilliant crystals ; that of the 
ethyle compound has not been obtained crystallised. 

Piperidine also forms other compounds, such a.s i)iperylosulpho- 
oorbamic acid, which is obtained united to piperidine in the form 

of ve»y fine crystals, C.. H« N» S* = Jlg j . 

Cahours has also obtained piperylbenzamido and piperylcum- 
inamido, the former of which is amide, in which 1 ocp of hydrogen 

is replaced by benzoyle, the other by piperyle, N | r= 

Hio JNTOa . The latter is analogous in composition, cumyle 

being substituted for benzoyle, N j == Cao Hai NOa , 

Both form fine crystals. 

Meniapermine and ParameHifperimne arc found in Coccidm 
indicu$y the seed of Meniapermum cocculua. Menispermine is 
white, fusible, crystallisable, and forms salts, of which the 
sulphate crystallises. Its formula is Cia Hia NOa . 

Paramenispermine has the same composition. It is less fusible, 
but sublimes at a high temperature. It does not appear to form 
definite salts. Both are insoluble in water, and soluble in alcohol; 
and paramenispermine is insoluble in ether. 

//. HarmalinBy Caa Qio Ha Oa, and Harmine, Cae His Ka Oa. — 
Theso alkaloids occur united with phosphoric acid in the seeds 
of Peganum JIarmala, Tlie first forms brownish-yellow prisms, 
k^ter, astringent, and acrid, very soluble in alcohol, little soluble 
in water or ether. It is fusible, and partly volatile. It forms, 
with acids, yellow crystallisable salts. By oxidising agents, 
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bartaaline is transformed inta a red matter, vhich forms red salts 
with acids. The harmala red of oomhierce is the powder of the 
seeds already transformed into the phosphate of the red harraaline. 

It is used in dyeing, especially in giving to silk every shade of 
red, rose-colour, and pink. It is produced abundantly in the 
steppes of southern Russia, and is little known out of that country. 
Fritzsche states that by oxidation hamalino yields two new bases, 
leucoharmine and chrysoharmine^ the composition of which is not 
given. Besides these, harmaline yields a variety of substitu- 
tion-products, such as nitroharmaliney nitroharmine^ &c. With 
1 e(j[. of hydrocyanic acid, it forms a new base, cyanharmalim^ 
C28H15N3O2. 

mm. Caffeine^ Cie Hio N* O 4 -{- 2eq. Syn. Theine» Ouaranine^ 
This remarkable compound is found in coffee, in tea, iu Guarana 
offlcinalia, or Paullinia aorbilis, and in Ilex Parayuayemis* It is 
best obtained by adding to a decoction of tea a slight excess of 
acetate of lead, and evaporating to dryness the filtered liquid. 
The dry mass mixed with sand, is heated in the apparatus 
described for benzoic acid, when cafieine is obtained in crystals. 
Tea yields more than 1 per cent. 

Cafieine forms fine white iirisms, of a silky lustre, whicl^. are 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, bitter, fusible, and volatile. 

It is a feeble base, but forms, with hydrochloric acid and sul- 
phuric acid, salts which yield very large crystals. 

The most interesting circumstance in relation to cafieine is, 
that while, in some form, sucli as cofiee, tea, Paraguay tea, or 
Guarana tea, plants containing it are used by nearly all nations 
as a necessary of life, and never relinquished when they can by 
any means bo obtained : and while the only otlicr substance much 
used for the same purpose, namely, cocoa or chocolate, contains a 
body closely allied to, and indeed homologous with, cafieine, there 
is a very remarkable analogy atid connection between the compo- 
sition of cafieine and its derivatives, and certain products of the 
animal functions, those, namely', connected with uric acid. This 
is not the proper place to entgr'ofTthe formation and destruction of 
uric acid in the body, which will be dono hereafter, but we shall 
here mention briefly the results of Rochledcr’s investigation of the 
derivatives of cafieine, and show their analogy with those of uric 
acid. Cafieine when acted on by ohiorine, yields a weak acid, which 
resembles alloxan tine, and it is, in fact, homologous with alloxantine. 
This is amalic acid, Cia Na H 7 Os , diffexuag from anhydrous allox- 
antine, Cs Na Hs Os , by 2 ( Ca Ha )• When this, the alloxantine oil^ 
the oai&ine series, is oxidised, it yields chelestrophane, a compound 
homologous with parabanic ^id, the j^roduot of the oxidation of 
alloxantine ; and lastly, when amalic acid aots on ammonia, there 
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is Ibrmed caffeomtirexide^ a oompdimd having the same striking 
external characters as murexide, with which it is homologous. 
Thus wo have : — 

Alloxantine Cs Na Hs Oa Amalie Acid Cia Na H? 0» 

Parabaiiic Acid Co Na Ha Oo Cholestropbauo Cjo Na Ho Oe 

Murexide 0a4 Nio 16 Caffeomurexide CaoNioHa^Oie 

The difference between the two murexidcs is not 2 (Ca Ha) or 
C* H*, as in the other two oases, but Cia Hia or 3 (C* Hi), 
because in murexide three atoms of alloxantine are grouped to 
yield one of murexide, Ca*, and by analogy, 3 atoms of amalic 
acid must be grouped to yield one of the new murexide, Csc. The 
analogy between the two series cannot be overlooked, and will, no 
doubt, be found to extend to many other points. We may also 
regard amalic aei<l as dimethylalloxantinc, and chole8troi)hane as 
dimethyloparabanio acid, 2 eq. of methyle in both, replacing 2 eq. 
of hydrogen. 

Caffeine, when acted on by chlorine, yields, in addition to 
amalic acid, chloride of cyanogen and hydrochlorate of methyl- 
amine ; and we may suppose caffeine to be composed of Ca N -f- 
Ca IT® N + Cia Xa Ha 0*. It is the latter group, with 2 eqs. of 
water and 2 ot oxygen, which forms amalic acid. It is analogous 
to the group uryle, wdiich, with oxygen and water, forms alloxan- 
tine. IJryle is Cs N 2 Ot , but to ho homologous with the above 
group in caffeine, it ought to be CV N 2 H 0* , and as neither group 
is known in the separate form, it is quite possible that the true 
uryle, or radical of alloxantine, is Cs Na H 0*, which, with 2 of 
water and 2 of oxygon, will form alloxantine, instead of requiring 
1 of oxygen and 3 of water, as the formula Cs Na O 4 does. Since 
caffeine yields cyanogen and methylamine to chlorine, it is 
probable that both are ready formed in it. 

When cholcstrophane, CioN 2 H« Oo, is boiled with potash, it 
yields ethylamino, 0* Hz N, water being decomposed. Along 
with this, it yields oxalic and carbonic acids and ammonia, 
while porabanio acid, heated with potash, yields only am- 
monia^ oxalic acid and carbonic, but 2 eqs. of ammonia. The 
intermediate homologous compound, Cs Na II* 06, if obtained, 
would yield methylamine, oxalic and carbonic acids, and 
ammonia. 

nn. Theobromine, Ci^Hs N* O 4 P This substance, which is a 
^eak base, homologous with caffeine, is found in the seeds of 
Theobroma or chocolate. Its constitution is still obscure. 
But Boohleder has obtained from it, by oxidation, a compound 
C 18 Ns Hs 0i6 ,^(and a Halt of ammonia, N H* 0, C 12 N* Hs Oio. 
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The anhydrous acid of this salt, Ci« N« He Oio , is homologous 
with alloxan and iuosinio acid. We have : — 

Alloxan . . . . Cs Na H 4 Oio 

Inosinic Acid . . . Cio N 2 Ho Oiu 

Acid fi-om Theobromine . Cia Na Ho Oiu 

It will be seen that this last acid has the same relation to 
alloxan that amalic acid has to alloxantine, and that both caffeine 
and theobromine, when oxidised, yield products analogous to 
substances formed by the oxidation of uric acid. 

c. Alkaloids found in tite Animal Organism. 

Only two such bases are yet known, namely : urea, already 
described as occurring in the urine : and kreatinine, which 
Liebig has detected both in the j nice of flesh and in urine, and 
which has been described as an artilicial base, it having been first 
observed as a product of the action of acids on kreatine. 

The ibllowing substances have been noticed as alkaloids, but 
are very little known : Castine in Vitex agnus castus ; Cicutine 
in Cicuta virosa ; Charophylline in Chcerophyllum hulhomm ; 
Esenbeckine in Esenbcckia febri/uga ; Digitaline in Digitalis 
purpurea ; Eupatorine in Eupatorium cannabinum ; Euphorbine 
in Euphorhiurn : Convolvuline in Convolvulus scammonium ; 
Eereirine in Pereira bark ; Lobeline in Lobelia injiata / Carapine 
in Carapa hark ; Fagine in the bccch nut or mast ; Fumarine in 
Fumaria officinalis ; Uedcrine in ivy seeds ; and others. 

We now como to a class of compounds, very widely distributod 
in the vegetable kingdom, but not exhibiting the same varieties 
as the class hitherto described, and not oliaracterised in the 
same marked properties. This is a class of neutral or indifferent 
non-azotised bodies, whicli are never poisonous, hardly ^ven 
possessed of medicinal properties, and exhibit no striking chemical 
characters. It includes sugar, starch, gum, or mucilage, pectine 
or vegetable jelly, and woody fibre or ligniue, with their 
derivatives. We can only describe them briefly. 

lUBll'PEEEST lT02f-AZOTISEI> COMPOUXDS. 

1. Shigar, 

There are various substances to which this name is given. 
These are, cane sugar, glucose, (grape sugar, starch sugar, diabetic 
sugar, or sugar of honey,) sugar of milk, and amorphous or 
uncrystallisablo sugar, insides these, there are one or two 
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Bttbfttaaoes resomblinp? sugar, suoli os mannite or musliroom sugar, 
and inosite or sugar of muscle. 

1. Cane Su^tar, Cn Hu On = Cu IlpOe -f 2 II O, occurs in great 
abundance in the sugar-cane, the beet-root, the maple, besides many 
other vegetables. It is extracted from the juice of these plants 
by crystallisation, the evaporation being conducted at as low a 
temperature as possible. It crystallises with great facility, 
either in small grains by rapid cooling of a strong syrup, as in 
loaf sugar ; or in large distinct crystals by a slow process, as in 
sugar-candy. The a^ve formula represents the composition of 
pure crystallised sugar. 

Sugar forms large transparent hard crystals, which melt at 
302®, or, according to Peligot, at 356®, forming a viscid liquid, 
which on cooling forms a transparent amorphous mass, hurley 
eugar. This, when kept, gradually becomes crystalline, opaque, 
and friable. About 420® sugar is converted into a brown tasteless 
mass, caramel^ losing 3 eqs. of water. 

Sugar dissolves in J of its weight of cold, and in any quantity 
in boiling water; a solution saturated at 230® becomes a solid 
crystalline mass on cooling (tablet) : a solution saturated in tho 
cold is viscid, and is called syrup. Syrup, when long boiled, 
loses the property of crystallising. Tho crystallisation of sugar 
from syrup is also prevented hy tho addition of of oxalic, 
citric, or malic acids. When boiled with diluted sulphuric acid, 
cane sugar is converted into grape sugar. With strong sulphuric 
acid it produces a dark brown liquid, containing a new acid, 
Sttlphosaocbario acid. Nitric acid converts it into saccharic acid, 
oxalic acid, and carbonic acid. 

When boiled with very diluted sulphuric acid, sugar absorbs 
oxygen from tho air, and produces formic acid, and a brown 
matter identical with ulmine, formed by the decay of wood, 
Sdgar prevents the precipitation of many metallic solutions by 
alkalies ; and when mixed with oxide of copper and potash, tho 
oxid^^ of copper is dissolved, forming a purple solution, which, 
on boiling, deposits a red sulK»xide of copper. It reduces partially 
tha" oxides ^f many metals, when boiled with their solutions. 
Sugar forms crystallisable compounds with the alkalies, oxide 
of lead, and chloride of sodium. When in oontaot with the lining 
membrane of the stomach of a calf, or with the oaseine of milk, 
sugar is transformed into lactic and butyric acids. 

Sugar, if taken along with nitrogenised food, may he called 
nutritious: it would appear, however, to act chiefly in con- 
tributing to the support of respiration, and thus keeping up the 
animal heat An animal, confined to sugar as food, soon dies 
from want of^trogenised or albuminous matter, with the 
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symptoms of starvation. It Las lately been proved that sugar, 
tiiat is, grape sugar, exists in the blood, especially that of certain 
parts. 

When a solution of sugar is examined by polarised light, it 
gives rise to a series of rings of the prismatic colours, but the 
plane of polarisation is made to deviate to the right. 


sugah with bases and salts. 

With lime sugar forms a sparingly soluble compound, Ci« Ht> 
Oe -f I With baryta, it forms a crystallisable compound, 

Ci 2 Ho Oo I Q. With oxide of lead it yields an insoluble 
compound, Cia Ho Go, 2 Pb 0 ; and with common salt it yiejds a 
crystalline compound, 2 Cn Ho Oq -f- | 

2. Glucose, Syn. Grape Sugar, Diabetic Sugar, Starch 
Sugar ^ Ci« Hii. Oi v. This sugar occurs in the juice ot many fruits, 
and is besides a product of the metamorphosis of starcu, cane 
sugar, woody fibre, sugar of milk, <&c., when boiled with diluted 
acids. It may also bo obtained from starch by the action of 
iu fusion of malt, or of diastaso. It occurs in the urine of those 
affected with diabetes mellitus. The crystals wJiich form in honey 
are likewise glucose. 

It is best extracted from dried grapes^ or honey, and is also 
prepared on the large scale from starch. 1 part of starch is boiled 
with 4 of water, and from to sulphuric acid, during 36 
or 40 hours ; or an infusion of malt is added to jelly of starch, 
which soon becomes liquid, and, in a few hours, is converted into 
sugar. When acid is tised, it is neutralised by chalk, the solution 
of sugar lilteredj and evaporated to a syrup, or, if required, to a 
dry mass. In this process, starch, C 12 Hio Oio, takes up 4 eqs. 
water, and produces glucose, C 12 Hi* Oi* ; so that lOO parts 
of pure starch yield, or ought to yield, 122 of glucose. The 
same explanation, only varying the quantity of water, applies to 
the conversion into glucose of cane sugar, C 12 Hu On ; 
woody fibre, CiaHsOt*; and sugar of milk, C 12 Hi 2 O 12 , these 
compounds requiring 3, 6, and 2 e<i8. of vrater respectively to form 
glucose. 

The action of infusion of malt is not explained ; all that we 
know is, that this infusion, or a solution of diastase, a substance 
contained in it, does actually cause starch to ;take the form 
of glucose. It is probable that the diastase m in a state of 
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4eOil|ttt>o$itioni and may act as a ferment* The action of the acid 
to be equally obscure; but there is some reason to 
Ibat there is drat formed, as in the case of ether, a coupled 
acid, or acid salt, which, like sulphovinio acid, is decomposed 
by l^RiDg^ According to l)e Saussore, sulphuric acid and starch 
actually form a crystallisable compound. 

Glucoso orystaUises from alcohol in square tables or cubes; 
a concentrated syrup of it yields only a mass formed of crystalline 
grains. It is much less soluble, requiring part of cold water, 
and less sweet to the taste, than cane sugar : in faot, 1 part of cane 
sugar sweetens as much as 2^ of glucose. It is much more 
soluble in cold alcohol than cane sugar. At 212^ glucose 
loses 2 *eqs. of water ; when heated beyond 284*=^ it becomes 
caramel. Hot water dissolves any quantity of glucose, but 
the syrup is not nearly so viscid as that of cane sugar. Solution 
of glicose exhibits the prismatic rays with polarised light, and 
causes the plane of polarisation to deviate to the right. 

Glucose is easily distinguished from cane sugar by the action 
of acids and bases. With pure bile and a little sulplmrio acid, 
it strikes a violet colour, and probably cane sugar will do 
the same. Strong sulphuric acid dissolves without charring it, 
forming sulphosaccharic acid ; and the alkalies and alkaline 
earths, which do not decompose cane sugar unless very concen- 
trated, rapidly convert glucoso into a brown matter. Peroxide 
of lead converts it, at 212% into basic formiatc of lead, carbonate 
of lead, and water. 

The best and most delicate tost for glucose is TrommsdorfF^s or 
the copper test. If to a solution of glucose >vc add a little solution 
of sulphate of copper, and then caustic potash in proper quantity, a 
blue solution is formed, which, on standing a little, deposits a rod 
precipitate of suboxidc of copper, and becomes finally colourless. 
This change is accelerated by boiiiug, and if there be no excess of 
the copper salt, the whole copper is precipitated. By this means 
we cab easily detect 1 part of glucoso in 1,000,000 of water, 
a {l|^cptij>l6 red precipitate being formed. Even a solution 
ten times bibre diluted, and containing therefore only 1 part in 
10,000,000, Is seen to be tinged red in certain positions, or when 
wo look through a considerable depth of it. Cane sugar does not 
produce the same effect unless long boiled, and then it is probably 
converted, in part at least, into glucose. 

By this test, glucose has been detected by Bernard as a normal 
oonatituont of the blood in certain paits of the body. 

The same process may be applied to the determination of the 
amount of any liquid. The liquid is first boiled with 

acid, to convert* till cane sugar into glucose, and then a solu- 
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tion of a salt of copper in potash, of a known strength, is added 
as long as it is decolorised by the saccharine solution. 

baryta and lime, and oxide of lead, glucose forms 
compounds which it is difficult to obtain pure. That with 
baryta appears to contain 3 eqs. baryta for 2 eqs. of glucose, and as 
the baryta replaces water in such compounds, it is probably 

Cs* Has Gas , 3 Ba 0 = Cii, Haa Oaa | 3 q- compound 

with lime appears to be C12 Hia Oia , 2 Ca 0 ; and that with 
lead Cia Hu On , 3 Pb 0. If we suppose the dry glucose to be 
Cia Hii Oil, and to combine with 3 eqs. water and 3 eqs. base, 
then we should have 

Crystallised glucose 
Compound with baryta 

lime 

oxide of lead 

But the compound which grape sugar forms with common salt, 
and which crystallises very readily, does not agree exactly with 
this view. The crystals are 2 (Cia Hia O12 ) -f NaOi4“2HO; 
and at 212'’ they lose the two equivalents of water. 

The sulphosacchario acid, above mentioned as being formed 
when grape sugar is acted on by oil of vitriol, has not been fully 
examined. It forma a soluble salt with baryta* 

With organic acids glucose forms compounds, the sugar in 
which cannot be brought to crystallise. Hence organic acids 
in vegetable juices act injuriously by first converting cane 
sugar into glucose, and then forming wdtli it uncry stallisahle 
compounds. 

When sugar is boiled with hydrochloric acid, it yields 
different brown products, according to the strength of the 
acid. Witli equal parts of acid and water, it yields a body, 
Cm IIii Go*, with a weaker acid, two brown com])oun4a ; a soluble 
one, C*o Hi 4 . Gjo , and an insoluble one, C-w Hia Oi*. When 
boiled with diluted sulpliurio acid, tw'o substances are formed, 
which are nearly black ; one, mcc/iu7/nine, insoluble, and the 
other Bacchuhnic acidy soluble, in ammonia. Tlte latter is Gas 
Hio Oia. 

When boiled with alkalies, cane sugar is first converted into 
grape sugar, and then into formic acid, and two new acids, the 
gluoio acid and the melaasic acid» Gluoic acid is very soluble, aud 
its formula is either Ci« Ga , or Ca* His Ois. It is ohielly 


C 12 Hii 0)1 

+ 

8H 0 

C 12 Hn Oil 

+ 

3H 0 

Cl 2 Hii Oil 

+ 

3Ba 0 

C 12 Hu Oil 

■f -1 
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4i0 ACTION OF NITRIC ACID ON SUGAR. 


lwifo]% the application of heat, which converts it into 
Tnis latter acid is formed from sugar by the joint 
BiO^^ <4 heat and alkalies. It has a very dark colour, and 
vnen iseparated by hydrooblorio acid, appears as a black floc- 
Ottlent deposit. Its formula is Cm Hi 5 O13. 

Cdrntm^l, the black matter formed by heating sugar to about 
400®, has the formula of anhydrous cane sugar, Ci» HcOo, or C*4 
Hia Oi« . It dissolves readily in water, forming a solution like 
sepia, which is tasteless when pnre. The caramel of commerce 
contains a good deal of undeoomposcd sugar. 

When sugar is distilled with 3 parts of lime, it yields a liquid 
which is a mixture of acetone and propionc. Propione is a 
colourless liquid, of an agreeable odour, boiling at 183®, and 
insoluble in water. Its formula is Cio Oa , or Ca Hr 0. Tho 
formation of these products is therefore easily accounted for. 

When sugar is heated with hydrate of potash, several pro- 
ducts are formed, but among them is an acid, Ce 1T» 04 = 
C« H® O3, 11 O, which is propylie acidy evidently derived from 
propione by oxidation at tho expense ot the hydrate. It is very 
similar to acetic acid, and, like it, belongs to the series of volatile 
acids of the general formula (Cn Hn ) a -f 0® . 


ACTION OF NITEIC ACT!) ON STTOAK. 

Saccharic Acid, Cia Us Ou , 2 H 0, is one of tho products 
of the action ot diluted nitric acid on cane or grape sugar. 
When stronger acid is used, oxalic and carbonic acids are the 
chief products. When sugar has been heated with 2 parts 
of nitric acid and 10 of water, the acid liquid gives, with 
basic acetate of lead, an insoluble sacebarate of load, which is 
decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen, and the acid solution so 
far neutralised with potash, that on evaporation it yields crystals 
of the acid saccharate of potash. This salt is purified, again 
converted into saccharate of lead, and again the lead salt is de- 
composed by sulphuretted hydrogen. Tho acid this time is pure. 
It crystallises with difficulty. 

This acid has been supposed to be quintibasio, and to form 
five scries of salts; but the latest researches of Ueintz lead to 
the conclusion that it is Cn Hs O34 , 2 H 0. Saccharic arid forms 
a crystoUisable acid salt with potash, and definite salts with many 
other bases. It is isomeric with muoio acid, for Ci® Us O14, 2 H 0 
is the formula of muoic acid. 

The saccharate of silver, when gently heated under water, is 
decomposed, the silver being reduced ; and at this occurs with- 
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out eiFervesoence, the reduced metal adheres to the glass, and 
forms a bright mirror surface. The other sacoharates are only 
interesting in respect to their composition. On the whole, 
saccharic acid is a compound of high theoretical interest, and the 
formation of two isomeric acids, saccharic and mucic, by the 
action of nitric acid on cane and grape sugar on the one hand, 
and on gum and sugar of milk on the other, is a fact which may 
hereafter lead to a knowledge of the true constitution of the 
different kinds of sugar. 

Notwithstanding the fact that cane sugfar is easily converted 
into glucose, and that the formula) differ only by 3 eqs. 
water, it is evident that these two kinds of sugar differ more 
than if they were merely different hydrates of the same com- 
pound. Strong mineral acids instantly decompose cane sugar, 
but have little action on grape sugar ; while alkalies, which 
combine with cane sugar to form crystalline compounds, rapidly 
convert grape sugar into dark compounds, glucio and melassio 
acids. And although both sugars agree in undergoing the same 
(vinous) fermentation, yet this is because cane sugar, before 
fermenting, becomes grape sugar. 

When vegetable juices containing cane sugar are evaporated, 
the presence of organic acids causes its conversion into grape 
sugar; and when lime is added, to clarify the juice, the action 
of the lime ou grape sugar, when evaporated, produces glucio and 
melassio acid ; in other words, renders much sugar dark and 
uncry stallisa bio, converting it into molasses. A great part of the 
loss owing to this cause has, of late years, been avoided by care- 
fully neutralising with sulphuric acid as soon as the lime has 
effected the clarification. 

3. Sugar of MUk^ or Lactine, Cia Hio Oio, 2 H 0 = Cia Hia O 12 , 
is obtained by evaporating clarified whey till it crystallises. 
When pure, it forms hard white crystals, soluble in 5 or 6 parts 
of cold and 2^ of hot water. The taste of the crystals is feeble, 
but a concentrated solution tastes very sweet. It is insoluble 
in ether and alcohol. It is isomeric with glucose or grape sugar. 
By boiling with diluted acids, it is converted into grape sugar. 
By the action of nitric acid, it yields mucic or saccholactic acid. 
It combines with ammonia and with oxide of load. Its presence 
prevents the precipitation of many metallic solutions. Sugar of 
milk is susceptible of the vinous, lactic, and butyric fermenta- 
tions; and it is well known that some nations prepare an 
intoxicating liquor from milk by fermentation. There is reason 
to think that, previous to fermentation, it is, like cane sugar, 
converted into grape-sugar ; and, at all events, milk does not 
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fement until an acid has been formed in it, which acid converts 
laotine into grape sugar. 

Sugar of milk forms two compounds with oxide of lead, 
the composition of which is not fully ascertained. 

Mucic Acid^ Ci2 HsOi* + 2 H 0, is formed when diluted nitric 
acid acts on sugar of milk, gum, or mannite. It is a white 
crystalline powder, of a feebly acid taste, soluble in 6 parts of 
boiling water, which deposits nearly the whole on cooling. Its 
solution, when long heated and evaporated, yields the modi/led 
mucic acid, Mucic acid dissolves oil of vitriol with a crimson 
colour. When heated, it blackens, and yields among other 
products, pyromucic acid, 

Mucic acid is bibasio, and forms two series of salts, one with 2 
eqs. fixed base, the other with 1 eq. fixed base, and 1 eq. water. 
These salts have little interest. liYiQmucate of oxyde of ethyle or 
mucic ether ^ crystallises in d^sided prisms, soluble in hot water. 
When boiled with a base it yields alcohol, and mucate of the base. 
Its formula is Oia IT» 0x4 4- 2 Ae 0. 

Modified Mucic Acid is more soluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol, from which solution it is deposited in square tables. Its 
aqueous solution, saturated at the boiling point, deposits on cool- 
ing, ordinary mucic acid. Its salts aro more soluble than the 
mucates, but the acid in them easily passes into tho ordinary 
acid. It is probable that the modified acid contains 1 eq. of 
water more than the other, 

Pyromucic Acid^ Cio Ha Os -f II 0, is formed by the dry distil- 
lation of mucic acid. 1 eq. of mucic acid, Cia Ilio Oic , contains 
tho elements of 1 eq. pyromucic acid, Cio H* Go , 6 eqs. w'ater, lls 
Os; and 2 eqs. carbonic acid, Ca 0*. Pyromucic acid forms 
brilliant white scales, fusible at 26(5^, and volatilises completely 
at a temperature somewhat higher. It is soluble in water and 
alcohol. Its salts aro not important. It is isomerio with 
pyromeconic acid, but quite distinct in properties. Pyromucate 
of oxide of ethyle^ Cio lls O5, Ae O, is a solid crystallisablo com- 
pound, fusible at 93% volatile at 410% Chlorine acts on this 
ether, forming a new compound, C14 lls CU Os, the constitution 
of which is quite uncertain. 

4. Sugar of MmhrooniB , — ^Wiggers obtained from ergot of rye 

a saccharine compound, crystallising in transparent rhombic 
prisms, soluble in water and alcohol, and suscepUblo of the vinous 
fermentation. An analysis of this sugar gave the formula Cia 
His O18 , that is, grape sugar, minus 1 eq. w''ater. This may be 
a distinct kind of sugar ; but the mushroom of Braconfiot 

is mannite or manna sugar. 

5. Sorbine, Cia Hia Oi«, This is another of isomenc 
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with glucose. It is found in the berries of the mountain ash. 
It forms colourless crystals, of a sweet taste, less soluble iu 
alcohol than the other forms of sugar. By heat it is decomposed, 
yielding a red acid, aorhinic aeid^ said to be Cs2 His Ois . This 
formula is very doubtful. It reduces the salts of copper, espe- 
cially when potash is added. 

6 . Jnositcy Ci2 Hia O12 4 - 4 aq. This is a sugar found in the 
juice of flesh. It forms mammellated groups of minute crystals, 
which arc sweet and very soluble in water, sparingly in strong 
alcohol, insoluble in absolute alcohol and, ether. It does not 
appear to undergo tho vinous fermentation, but is capable of the 
lactic and butyric fermentations. 

If a very small portion of inosite be added to a drop or two 
of nitric acid, dried up, and the residue moistened with a little 
ammonia and chloride of calcium, and again evaporated to dry- 
ness, all on a platinum spatula, a fine rose colour is developed. 

part of a grain may be thus detected. Inosite does not 
reduce copper to the suboxide when mixed or boiled with the 
sulphate of copper and caustic potash, 

7 , UticnfstalUsahle Sugar, Sugar of fniits, C12 H12 O12 , This 
is another ihomcrio form of glucose. It is found in most vege- 
table juices, especially if acid, also in honey along with grape 
sugar. Cane sugar is converted into it by boiling with dilute 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. It causes the plane of polarisation 
to deviate to the left. It acts on the copper test exactly as 
glucose docs, and undergoes the vinous fermentation like that 
sugar. Indeed in the fermentation of cane sugar, it is into this 
form of grape sugar that the cano sugar is converted, before it 
ferments, and this uhango is seen in the action on polarised light. 

We hu\e sceu that starch and woody flbre may be converted 
into grape sugar by boiling with dilute sulphuric acid ; in like 
manner, salicine and phloridzine, boiled with the same acid, 
yield saliretino and phloretino in each case, along with grape 
sugar. But the action of the infusion of malt is still more 
singular ; Ave have s( 3 en that starch, by contact with infusion of 
malt, is rapidly converted into grape sugar. This action is 
ascribed to the presence of diastase^ a nitrogenisod body which 
exists in malt, and which, while it causes tho conversion of 
starch into sugar, itself disappears. The action is evidently due 
to the state of decomposition of the diastase, Avhich is an albu- 
minous body in a state of change; and there is no doubt that 
wlien seeds germinate, the starch they contain is in this manner 
rendered solubte^ and conveyed, as sugar, to all parts of the 
plant, thejre to M converted into woody fibre by a process the 
inverse ^‘that by'^^hioh woody fibre is converted into sugar. 
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This latter is seen in the ripening of fleshy fruits, where a 
quantity of cellular matter (lignine) disappears, and the propor- 
tion of sugar very much increases. 

VINOUS OB ALCOHOLIC FEBMENTATION. 

This name is given to that change by which sugar is resolved 
into alcohol and carbonic acid, by contact with a ferment. The 
sugar must be dissolved in water, and the solution must be 
exposed to a temperature of from 40* to 86®. If a ferment, such 
as yeast, be added, the sugar soon disappears, carbonic acid is 
given off in large quantity, and the liquid is found to contain 
alcohol, which may be separated by distillation. Now, grape 
sugar Cia Hi4 0i4 , contains the elements of 2 cqs. alcohol, 4 eqs. 
carbonic acid, and 2 eqs. water, 2 (C* Ha 03 )-f 4 COa -f2 HO; 
and, by very exact experiments, it has been proved that 100 
parts of grape sugar yield only 47*12 of alcohol, 44*84 of carbonic 
acid, together 91*96 parts, the loss, 9*04 parts being the 2 
eqs. of water separated. On the other hand, cane sugar, Cia Hu 
Oil, requires the addition of 1 eq. of water to yieM 2 eqs. alcohol 
and 4 eqs. carbonic acid, = 2 (C* H« 0? ) -4- C Oa : and here 
also experiment has demonstrated that 100 parts of cane sugar 
yield 53*727 parts of alcohol, and 51 *298 of carbonic acid, together 
105*025; the increase, or 5*025 parts, being due to the 1 eq. of 
water taken up to form dry grape sugar, C12 Hi a Oia, into which 
cane sugar is converted before it undergoes fermentation. These 
facts prove that the ferment takes no direct part in the reaction, 
but only acts by inducing a state of change. 

A considerable number of substances, if in a state of decom- 
position, act as ferments on a solution of sugar ; among these 
are, besides yeast, vegetable gluten, albumen, caseine or librine, 
and the corresponding animal substances ; also animal matter 
generally, if in a state of putrefaction. 

It appears that when a vegetable juice, such as grape juice, or an 
infusion of malt, ferments, the admission of the air is necessary to 
the commencement of the change, which then goes on, even if air 
be afterwards excluded. It was stated by Gay Lussac, that the 
oxygen of the air acted by inducing decomposition of the ferment, 
hut recent experiments have shown that air may be admitted to 
such solutions, without fermentation occurring, provided the air 
be passed through a tube filled with cotton wool. The reason 
seems to be that the germs of fungi are thus arrested, which 
would otherwise cause fermentation by being developed in the 
ferment, which is decomposed during their growth. It is certain 
that yeast consists in great part of theceUs of % minute fungus, the 
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germs of wbiok must have found admission. Some liqoidS) how- 
ever, ferment or putrefy even when supplied only with air ^tered 
as above. This is the oase with infusion of malt. However this 
may be, we are sure that, with or without fungi, the ferment is 
only capable of acting as a ferment when it is in a state of decom- 
position, and the only explanation we can give of the fermentation 
of sugar is, that the particles of these bodies, being in a state of . 
decomposition, are in motion, and by communicating, "mechanically, 
an impulse or motion to the particles of the sugar, destroy the 
balance of afHnities to which the existence of sugar is owing ; 
and thus give rise to a new balance or equilibrium, more stable 
under the given circumstances. The elementary particles of the 
sugar being disturbed in their previous arrangement, group them- 
selves according to their individual affinities: and while the 
carbon forms, on one side, a compound containing all the liydrogen 
(alcohol), it yields, on the other, a compound containing the 
greater part of the oxygen (carbonic acid). 

When a natural juice, as that of the grape, ferments, some of 
the various substances it contains undi‘rgo a decomposition, 
probably of an analogous kind, giving rise to other new pro- 
ducts, which are important in regard to the flavour of the liquid 
(wine, beer, or spirits) produced in the fermentation. Thus all 
wine contains ccnanthic ether, the higher-Havoured wines contain 
acetic, propylic, butyric, and caproio ethers, possibly also others, 
but all ill very small proportion ; potato spirit contains the oil of 
potato spirit {Fuseloel, German) ; grain spirit contains a similar 
oil. It is not improbable, that besides the vinous fermentation ^ 
which takes place in the greater part of the sugar, a peculiar 
reaction occurs, between a portion of the sugar and the ferment 
(or some other nitrogenised compound present), the result of 
which is the production of these peculiar oily liquids, Tho 
houquetf or so much prized liavour of tho liner wines, is doubt- 
less owing to some ethereal compound produced in a similar 
way, but the origin, properties, and composition of which are 
as yet altogether unknown. It may bo mentioned, here, 
however, that conanthic ether, which is the cause of that 
peculiar smell which belongs to all wine, and is so marked that 
we can at once tell, after many weeks or months, that an empty 
bottle has formerly contained wine, is a compound of oxide of = 
ethyle with a fatty acid ; and the oil of potato spirit is a com- 
pound analogous to alcohol; the hydrated oxide of a radical 
arnyle^ Cio Hu. 

In the fermentation of the marc of the grape, or the expressed 
residue, in which much sugar is left, and probably because of the 
presence of a peculiar ferment in the skins or seeds, there occur 
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other alcoholic fermentations^ yielding besides ethylic alcohol, the 
propylic, butylio, amylic, and caproio alcohols* These may be 
easily explained : — 
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LACTIC FEEMENTATIOy. 

When a solution of sugar is placed in contact with pressed 
curd, or unsalted skimined-milk cheese, which has previously 
been exiKJsed to the atrnospliero for some time, and the mixture 
is kept at a temperature from about 75® to 90% H peculiar 
change takes place, which has been called a fermentation, but 
which dijfers from the vinous fermentation in this, that the 
escape of gas does not appear to be essential to it. The liquid 
soon becomes acid, from the conversion of sugar into lactic acid ; 
but when the amount of free acid reaches a certain point, the 
fermentation is thereby checked. If now the free acid bo 
neutralised by the addition of carbonate of soda, or carbonate 
of lime (chalk), lactate of soda or of limo is formed, carbonic 
acid is disengaged, and the fermentation recommences. By 
repeating the addition of soda or chalk as often as free acid 
appears, the whole of the sugar may be at last converted into 
lactic acid, and obtained in the form of lactato of soda or of lime. 

The best method is to dissolve 1 part of cane sugar or sugar 
of milk in about 5 of water, to add at the commencement J part 
of prepared chalk, and a proper quantity of curd or cheese, and 
to place the whole in a temperature of 77* to 90*^. Effervescence 
occurs, owing to the decomposition of the chalk, and in process 
of time the lactate of lime is deposited in small round masses 
of minute crystals, in such quantities as to solidify the whole 
mixture. This result sometimes takes place in ten days; at 
other times, according to the precise temperature or the state of 
the curd, not tiU after several weeks or even months. But 
when it is complete, which is known by the cessation of the dis- 
engagement of gas and the solidification of the mass, the sugar 
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appears to be entirely converted into lactic acid, without the 
formation of any other product. This is the true lactic ferment- 
tation ; but, as we shall see, it is apt to be mixed and complicated 
with other forms of decomposition. 

Tho conversion of sugar, Ci» Hii On , or of lactine, C19, 
Ilia Oia , into lactic acid, Cia Hw Oio , 2 H 0, is very simple ; 
for lactine already contains the elements in the necessary pro- 
portion, and cane sugar requires only the addition of 1 eq. of 
water. It is therefore probable, d priori^ that no other product 
should be formed along with the lactic acid ; and in several of 
my own experiments I have obtained so large a quantity of lactate 
of lime as to lead to that conclusion, while 1 could detect no 
other product, except some colouring matter and a little undecom- 
posed sugar. 

It is this fermentation which occurs in milk when exposed to 
tho air. The casciue enters into the state in which it becomes 
capable of exciting the lactic fermentation in tho sugar of milk 
(lactine) ; but as soon as the liquid becomes very acid, the 
fermentation is checked, unless an alkali be added. Hence sour 
milk contains both lactic acid and undecomposed lactine ; but 
by the occasional addition of alkali the whole lactine may be 
converted into lactic acid, or rather, lactate of soda. 

TlSCOirs PEllMENTATIOV. 

When certain saccharine juices, such as those of beet-root, 
carrots, onions, &c., are exposed to a temperature of from 86® to 
a peculiar fermentation takes place. Tho sugar disappears, 
but instead of alcohol and carbonic acid, there are obtained 
mannitey lactic acid, and a mucilaginous substance, having the 
composition of guni ; this latter renders the liquid ropy and 
\iscid, hence the name given to the process. 

The conii»ositi(m of ruaunite is . . . Oxa Hu Oia 

That of Uctio acid is . . . . Oia Uis Oia 

Together Ca* IIjo Qa* 

It is evident, therefore, that 2 eqs. of dry grape sugar, C 24 Hm 
Ob* , gaining 2 eqs. hydrogen, might give rise to mannito and laotio 
acid. Tho gum has the same composition as sugar, so that we 
are led to believe that the nitrogenised constituents of the juice 
acts on the sugar, to which they yield hydrogen ; and that these 
compounds are themselves decomposed by the loss of hydrogen, 
mannite, and laotio acid, which are very permanent, being 
produced from the sugar. 



UB BUTtBlO FERMENTATION. 

Thero is every refuon to believe that the viscous fermentation 
is a mixed 'process, consisting of the lactic fermentation and of 
another,* the true viscous fermentation, the products of which 
are gum and mannite. In the preparation of lactic acid from 
sugar, with the aid of a curd above described, I have sometimes 
obtained a little mannite, but always in so small a proportion os 
to indicate that its production was not essentially connected 
with that of the lactic acid, while in other experiments no 
mannite appeared. Where mannite did occur, I am inclined to 
suppose that the lactic fermentation was more or less complicated 
vrith the viscous. 


BUTYRIC FERMENTATION. 

After the sugar, in the lactic fermentation, has been converted 
as above described, into lactate of lime, if the mixture, still 
containing the easeine or curd, ho kept for some time in a tem- 
perature of from 00° to 105®, the nearly solid mass of lactate 
dissolves by degrees, whilo a mixture of hydrogen and carbonic 
acid gases is given off, and at last the whole mass, except the 
cheese and any excess of chalk, becomes liquid. When the 
disengagement of gas has ceased, the liquid is found to contain no 
lactate, but only butyrate of lime ; and this salt may bo thus 
easily obtained in any quantity. The conversion of lactic into 
butyric acid is easily explained; for Oia Hia Oia =:(V11» O4. -f 

X ✓ > ^ 

liJtclieAcicl. Butyric Acid. ^ 

H4 4* d C O2; and it is probable that no other product is 
formed; for in some experiments I have seen tho lactate con- 
verted entirely into pure butyrate of lime, which crystallLsed to 
the last drop. 

It is evident that under certain circumstances, the three kinds 
of fermentation just described may occur simulUmeously, so that 
the liquid may contain lactic acid, butyric acid, mannite, gum, 
and unchanged sugar, 

ManniUy Cia Hi* On , occurs as tho chief ingredient of manna. 
It is also found in certain juices, in mushrooms, in roots, such as 
that of celery, and is formed artificially as above described. It is 
easily purified by solution in alcohol, and crystallisation. It forms, 
when crystallised in water, large prisms, of a weak sweet taste. 
It is not susceptible of the vinous fermentation. Nitric acid and 
permanganate of potash act on it as on sugar. By a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids, it is converted into nitromannite^ 

Cis This compound forms silky crystals, which 

explode by heat or by percussion. 
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Siilphiirio acid forms with mannite sulphomannitio acid, C 12 
Hi4i O 12 , 6 S Os . 

Dulcosoy C 12 Hi4 Oh, is isomeric with raaimite. It is a sub - 
stance resembling mannite, sent from Madagascar, and produced 
from some plant not yet known. It forms brilliant crystals. It 
diiters from mannite in several points. 

PhycitBy Ci» IIh O 12 ? This seems to be also isomeric with man- 
nite. It is found in Protococcui vulgaris. It forms rectangular 
prisms of a decided sweet taste. It differs in various properties 
from the two preceding compounds. 

Queraitcy C12 Hia Cio. This substance, found in acorns, forms 
hard crystals, slightly sweet. Its formula is that of mannite minus 
2 oq. of water. Its action on polarised light is not mentioned, 
but the three preceding compounds have no such action. 

Lactic Acid y CialTioOio, 2 HO, so called because it occurs in 
sour milk, is also formed abundantlj", as above described, in a pe- 
culiar fermentation of certain saccharine juices at a high tempe- 
rature. In milk it is derived from the sugar of milk ; and by 
neutralising sour milk with carbonate of soda, adding sugar of 
milk, allowing it again to become acid, again neutralising, and so 
on in suc(?essi()n, as long as the oaseine causes the peculiar change 
to take place, it may be obtained in largo quantity. A still easier 
process is to dissolve 14 parts of c«ane sugar in 00 of water, and 
to add 4 of moist cheese and 7 of prepared chalk. The mixture 
being kept some time at from 77" to 80^ F. will at last become 
quite thick ^vith crystals of lactate of lime. If tho action of the 
caseous ferment be pushed further, and at a higher temperature, 
the lactate of lime is not obtained, but in its place, butyrate of 
Ume in largo quantity. (See Butyric Fermentation.) The above 
quantities will yield about 13 parts of lactate after it has been 
purified by crystallisation ; besides from 1 ^ to 2 parts mannite. 
The acid of sauerkraut is lactic acid, and by boiling the juice of 
sauerkraut with chalk or carbonate of zinc, lactate of zino or of 
lime may be obtained. 

Liebig has lately shown that lactic acid exists abundantly in 
tho juice of ffesh ; and as abundantly in the flesh of carnivorous 
as in that of herbivoroxis animals. This is remarkable, as the 
food of carnivorous animals contains no saccharine or amylaceous 
matter, so that tho lactic acid must be formed from albuminous 
compounds. The same remark applies to the occurrence of lactine 
in the milk of carnivora, and to that of glucose in dogs fed on 
flesh. 

It has been stated by Cap and Henry, that lactic acid exists 
in normal urine, as lactate of urea ; but I have never been able 
by their process to obtain from urine a trace of lactic acid, nor 
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anything but pure urea. Pelouze and others were equally unsuo* 
oessful ; and Liebig has proved by experiments on a very large 
scale, that urine contains no laotio acid in the normal state ; and 
farther, that laotio acid, taken internally, oannot be recognised in 
the urine. 

From the lactate of lime, lactic acid may be obtaiaed by the 
action of oxalic acid, which removes the lime as oxalate. The 
ditered solution is lactic acid, which is concentrated by evapo- 
ration, and purified by solution in ether. From the lactato of 
soda, lactate of zinc, may be obtained by adding chloride of zinc 
to the hot saturated solution ; on cooling, lactate of zinc, being 
sparingly soluble in cold water, crystallises. This salt, acted on 
by barytio water, yields lactate of baryta, from which sulphuric 
acid removes the baryta, and the filtered liquid is pure diluted 
lactic acid. 

In its most concentrated form, hydrated lactic acid is a syrupy 
liquid, of a very strong but pleasant acid taste. Its Sp. G. is 
1*216. Its formula, according to Engelhardt and Maddrell, is 
bibasio, Cia Hio Oio, 2 11 0 =Cia Hia Oia. It is therefore isomeric 
with di 7 grape sugar and with lactine, or sugar of milk, both of 
which are Cia Hia Oia. At 482® the hydrate is decomposed, and 
yields anhydrous lactic acid, Cia II lo Oio , as an amorphous mass, 
which, with dry ammonia, forms lactam ate of ammonia. Water 
converts it into the hydrated acid. Heated beyond 482®, the 
anhydrous acid yields a solid crystalline sublimate, Cia IIs On , 
which has been called anhydrous lactic acid, or sublimed lactic 
acid, better lactide* This compound dissolves readily in hot water, 
and the solution if evaporated yields the original hydrate. But 
when the acid is neutralised by bases, only one of the 2 eqs. of 
w*ater taken up by the sublimed acid is replaced by a base ; and 
consequently we cannot look on lactide, that is, the sublimed acid 
os the true anhydrous acid. The anhydrous acid, as it exists in 
the lactates, is Cia Hio Oio ; and lactide is not laotio acid, but is 
converted into lactic aoid when boiled with water. 

The general formula for the lactates is Cia Hio Oio, 2 M 0. The 
lactates of the alkalies are very soluble and deliquescent : that of 
lime is less soluble in cold water and orystallises readily. The 
lactate of zinc is sparingly soluble in cold water, and is hence 
well adapted for the extraction and purification of the acid. 

Tlie salts of the lactic aoid from flesh differ in the amount of 
water of crystallisation from those of the acid from milk. 

Laotio aoid may be regarded as a coupled formic acid, the 
copula being aldehyde ; for C« H 0« (the half of laotio acid) =: 
Ca Ha 0* -f- C* H* 0# . This constitution has been rendered pro- 
bable, by the discovery that lactic aoid may bo artificially formed 
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from alanine, a base obtained by the action of hydrocyanic and 
hydrochloric acids on aldehydammonia. It is well known that 
hydrocyanic acid with hydrochloric acid yields formic acid and 
ammonia. In the above reaction, therefore, wo have formic acid 
and aldehyde in statu nascentu They probably combine to form 
lactic acid, but ammonia being also present, another reaction 
ensues, and alanine, a body isomeric with lactamide, is obtained. 
We have thus, first, Ca Ha 04 -f C* H* Os = Ca HaOa; and then 
Ca Ho Oa + N IIs = 2 H 0 4“ Oa Hz NO4. The latter group 
is alanine, which, when acted on by hyponitrous acid, yields lactic 
acid, thus ; Ce N Hz Oa H O3 = Ca Ha Oa 4 H 0 -f* ^2 • 

If such bo the true constitution of lactic acid, we should expect 
it, as well as alanine, to be one of a homologous series. And, in 
fact, this is the case. An acid has been discovered, glyeolio acid, 
Cj. Hi Oa , which is formic acid, C 2 Ha O 4 , coupled with formic 
aldehyde, Ca HaOa; and glycocine, Ci N Ha Oi, is the compound 
homologous with alanine, and corresponding to the new acid. 
The only other known members of these series are leucine, 
Cia N Hi3 Oi , and the acid derived from it, Cia Hia Oo ; the 
latter, liowever, is but little studied. But glycolic acid, as will be 
mentioned under hippuric acid, is perfectly analogous in properties 
to lactic acid. Tlie above facts also explain how it is that lactic 
acid, when distilled, yields so much aldehyde. 

Lactamide, Cia Hii Na Os , is obtained when ammonia is made 
to act ou lactic acid. It is only remarkable from the fact that it 
is one of four isomeric or polymeric compounds, namely, lactamide, 
alanine, sarcosine, and urethane (carbamate of oxide of ethyle), 
all of which have perfectly distinct properties. It is called 
lactamide, because, like amides in general, it yields lactic acid 
and ammonia when acted ou by acids and bases, which the other 
three do not. 

Socoloff and Strecker have shown that an acid probably exists 
containing lactic and benzoic acids, the hcnzolactic acid, Cm 
Hao Oa4 = Cia Hia Oia 4 2 (Ci* 1I« O*). This is homologous with 
benzoglycolic acid, an acid apparently pre-existing in hippuric 
acid, or of which hippuric acid is the amide. The formulae here 
given are double those in the section referred to ; but the latter 
are easily doubled, and the relatious are the same, both ways. 
(See Hij^puric Acid.) 


2. Starch, Cia IIio Oio. 

This very important compound is universally dilffused in the 
vegetable kingdom. It occurs in seeds, as in those of wheat and 
other oeroalia, and also in the leguminosw ; in roots, as in the 
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tubers of the potato ; in the stem or pith of many plants, as in 
Sagus Eumphii; in some barksi as that of cinnamon; and in 
pulpy fruits, suoh as the apple. Finally, it is contained in the 
expressed juice of most vegetables, such as the carrot, in a state 
of supension, being deposited on standing. Starch has been 
recently detected in the blood, in the brain, and in other parts of 
the animal body. 

It is chiefly extracted from wheat flour {common starch) ; from 
potatoes {potato starch); from the root of Jatropha ma^iihot 
{tapioca); from that of Maranta arundtnacea {arrow-root) ; from 
the stem and pith of Sagus fat ini/era Ilumphii {sago) ; the sub- 
stances known by these different names being all essentially the 
same. 

When flour is kneaded with water in a cloth, tho water 
carries off the starch in susiHjnsion, and deposits it on standing, 
leaving behind the gluten. By a similar process stfirch is purified 
from the cellular substance and other matters mixed with it in 
potatoes, which are rasped, and then treated with water as above. 
Sago, l^ing Anally dried at a somewhat high temperature, 
acquires a horny and translucent appearance. 

Pure starch is a snow-white powder, of a glistening aspect, 
which makes a crackling noise when pressed with tho finger. It 
is composed of transparent rounded grains, tho size of which 
varies in diflerent jdants. Those of the potato are the largest ; 
those of tho leguminosae, as peas, are very small ; and those of 
wheat and rice are smaller still. According to Payen, tho largest 
starch granules, those of certain potatoes, have a length of 
185 thousandths of a millimetre. The length of those of arrow- 
root is 140 thousandths of a miOimetre. Those of the pea and of 
wheat measure 50 thousandths of a millimetre ; while those of 
tho seeds of beet and of Chenopodium quinoa have tho length of 
4 and 2 thousandths of a millimetre respectively. As 1 thousandth 
of a millimetre is equal to 4 ono hundred^ thousandths of an 
inch, or 0*00004, the above measurements in decimals of an 
inch, will be: — 

starch, grains of Length. 

Chenopodium seeds 0*00008 

Beet seeds 0*00016 

Wheat and Peas 0*00200 

Arrow-root, and some Potatoes . . . 0*00660 

Potatoes (largest grains) «... 0*00740 

Starch is insoluble in cold water, alcohol, and ether ; but when 
heated with water, it first becomes viscid, and is then converted 
into a kind of solution, which, however, is not complete, hut 
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is rather formed by the swelling of the grains of starch into a 
mucilaginous mass. On cooling, the whole forms a stiff, semi- 
opaque jelly, starch paste. If dried up, this yields a translucent 
mass, which softens and swells into a jelly with water, like 
tragaoanth. The solution, or mixture of starch and water, has 
the remarkable property of striking a deep blue colour with free 
iodine. This appears to be owing not so much to a chemical and 
definite combination, as to the mechanical division of the iodine ; 
there is even reason to think that the blue colour is that of iodine 
finely divided, adhering to the starch as a dye does to the fibres 
of cloth. 

When starch is warmed with water, to which has been added 
either some infusion of malt or some diluted acid, the viscidity 
of the mixture disappears, and the fluid solution is no longer 
coloured blue by iodine. As soon as this is the case, the whole of 
the starch has disappeared, and has been converted into a soluble 
gum called dextrine j from its power of causing the plane of 
polarisation to deviate to the right. This change may be com- 
pletely efiected by heating starch to a certain point in scaled 
tubes, with water contaiuing only g^th part of oxalic acid. The 
action of malt, iu converting starch into dextrine, depends, as 
has been mentioned, on the presence of a nitrogenised or albumi- 
nous body, diastase. According to the proportion of malt or of 
acid, and the temperature employed, the change is more or less 
rapid ; and when the action is continued, the dextrine is in its 
turn converted into (jlucose^ or grape sugar, which from this 
circumstance is also called starch sugar. 

In contact with oil of vitriol, starch appears to form a com- 
pound or coupled acid, sulphoamidic acid. Strong nitric acid, 
rubbed up with potato starch, dissolves it, forming a viscid liquid, 
from which water precipitates a white explosive compound, 
called xyloidine. This compound has some of the properties of 
gum tragacanth, bi^t it contains the elements of nitric acid, and 
lias not yet been fully investigated. According to Peloiize, its 
formula is Co IL 0* + NOs ; according to Ballot, it is 
Cis Hi 2 NOio; but more recent researches tend to show that 

the formula of xyloidine is Cia | | Oio ; that is, starch 

iu which 2 eqs. of hydrogen are replaced by 2 eqs. of nitrous 
acid. When starch is distilled with moderately strong sulphuric 
acid, it yields carbonic acid, formic acid, and a pungent volatile , 
oil, hitherto very little examined. 

The blue compound of iodine and starch is best ])repared by 
adding to the liquid filtered from the viscid paste obtained by 
boiling starch with water, first iodide of potassium, hnd then 
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fiolutioti of oKlovine^ as long as it oanses a blue precipitate, which 
is to be washed till the water passes deep blue, and to be dried in 
Tacuo. Its colour is so iotense as to be nearly black4 It does 
not appear to be a ooinpound in definite proportions. The best 
meth^ of using starch as a test for iodine in mineral waters, &o., 
is to add to the water some starch paste, and then a little nitric 
acid or chlorine. The latter is best added in the form of gas, its 
weight allowing it to be poured like water ; while in this way we 
are less likely to add an excess, which would destroy the blue 
colour. Or we may place in the bottom of a phial the liquid to 
be tested, adding a little oil of vitriol, and suspending from the 
stopper a slip of paper moistened with starch paste. After a time, 
if iodine be present, the paper will exhibit a tinge of blue. By 
these tests part of iodine in a liquid may bo detected. 

With bromine, starch forms an orange-yellow precipitate, which 
cannot be dried without decomposition. 

Dextrine is obtained by beating to about 120*" a mixture of 20 
parts of starch paste and 1 port of strong infusion of malt, until 
iodine no longer colours the mixture blue. The addition of strong 
alcohol now precipitates the dextrine as a thick syrup, while any 
sugar remains dissolved. Payen recommends the use of nitric 
acid. The starch is first mixed with gj 5 th of its weight of nitric 
acid at 40* of Beaum6, that is, ordinary but not the moat con- 
centrated acid ; and in order to distribute this small proportion 
equally, so much water is added that the starch can absorb the 
whole without being rendered in any degree liquid. It is well 
kneaded together, out into blocks, which are dried in a stove, 
in a current of air, after having been broken into small frag- 
ments ; the temperature being gradually increased to HO'*, or not 
beyond 176* F., till at the end of the process it is kei>t for aorao 
time at a constant temperature of 230*. In this wuy a gtim is 
obtained much less coloured than that made wdth malt. When 
dried, dextrine much resembles gum, from^wliicli, liowever, it 
differs in the extreme facility with which it is converted into sugar 
when warmed with dilute sulphuric acid or infusion of malt, 
and by not yielding muoio acid when acted on by nitric acid. 
The composition of dextrine is the same as that of starch. In 
fact, dextrine is supposed by some to be the substance which 
is contained in the grains of starch, inclosed in an insoluble 
membrane, which is burst in the process of conversion of starch 
into dextrine, or solution of starch, by means of acids and 
infusion of malt. The substance present in the malt which has 
the property of effecting this change is called diastaee. It 
contains nitrogen. 

According to other observers, the grains of starch are composed 
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of oonoentrio layers of one aifd the same substance (dextrine ?), 
the outer layer being insoluble in water. As starch is found 
to contain a small proportion of a matter analogous to wax 
or to caoutchouc, we may suppose that the presence of this 
matter in the outer layer is the cause of its insolubility, or that 
the whole mass of the grains is, by its means, rendered insoluble, 
and endowed with the property of swelling up with water to 
a paste or jelly. Dextrine will then be the purified, and conse- 
quently soluble, matter of starch. If the outer coat be different 
from the contents of the grains, it has still the same composi- 
tion ; for analysis shows no difference between starch, dextrine, 
and the insoluble matter left on the filter when starch is boiled 
with diluted acids. 

Zeiocome . — This name is given to a substance having the 
prox)ertios of gum, which is prepared by simply roasting or torre- 
fying starch at about 300 ®. It is, in fact, capable of being used 
instead of gum in calico-printing, and is made on the large scale. 
It lias a yellowish-brown colour. It is probably dextrine, more 
or less pure, generally containing some undccomposed starch. 
When well made it dissolves in cold water like gum. 

Innline^ clahline, alantiue, datiscine, menyanthine, C12 Hio Oio? 
C241 Hia Ois ? C32 H2* 024 ? C24 H21 O21 ? — This is a substance 
analogous to starch in the roots and tubers of Inula helenium^ 
Dahlia variahilis^ Ilelianthus tuherostis, and many other synan- 
therous plants, which do not yield ordinary starch. 

It is extracted from the roots by boiling water, and is deposited 
by the concentrated decoction as a brittle white mass, formed of 
crystalline grains, or as a fine powder. It is tasteless, insoluble 
in cold, very soluble in hot water. Diluted sulphuric acid, with 
the aid of heat, rapidly converts it into grape sugar, from which, 
like starch, it differs only by a certain amount of the elements of 
water. The best analyses make it isomeric with starch. It would 
appear to differ in different vegetables, but always retaining the 
character of this class of bodies, namely, the presence of hydrogen 
and oxygen in the proportions to form water. Iodine colours it 
slightly brown. 

Lichemne^ C12 ITio Oio. — This is a variety of starch found in 
Lichen islandicusy or Iceland moss. It forms, when pure, a nearly 
colourless, tasteless mass, which swells up into a transparent jelly 
with cold water, and dissolves entirely in hot water. When its 
solution is boiled, it forms pellicles, like milk, wliich adhere to 
the vessel. Its solution is not coloured by iodine, but the jelly is 
rendered blue by l^at test. By diluted and boiling sulphuric 
acid it is converted into sugar ; by nitric acid, into oxalic and 
saccharic acids. It has the composition of starch. 
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Saponine is the name givea to a variety of starch obtained 
from tho root of Saponaria ojffkinalis. Its properties are little 
kuown. 


3. Own, 

Tlds name was formerly given to almost all exudations from 
plants. It is now limited to certain rather abundant substances^ 
which are solid, iiucrystallisable, transparent or translucent, 
colourless or nearly so ; tasteless, inodorous, soluble in water, or 
at least softening in it, and insoluble in alcohol, ether, fat, and 
volatile oils. They yield mucio acid when acted on by nitric acid. 
They may be divided into gums which dissolve in cold water 
(arabino, mucilage), and gums which only swell up to a jelly 
(tragacanth or bassorine, ocrasine, peetine). Arabino and cerasine 
contain oxygen and hydrogen in the proportion to form water : 
the other gums are nearly analogous in composition. 

Arabinef or gum arabic, is found as an exudation from several 
species of acacia. AYhat is called gum senega! is essentially the 
same. It is nearly colo^irless, transparent, hard, and brittle, and 
has a mild taste. It is very soluble in cold water, and forms a 
viscid mucilage, from •svhieh alcohol precipitates the gum. The 
diluted solution is precipitated by silicate of potash, subacctato of 
lead and protonitrate of mercury. When a mixture of gum, 
w’atcr, and sulphuric acid is kept for some time at a temperature 
near boiling, it is converted into grape sugar. Tho composition 
of gum is Cia Hio Oio, that is, the same as that of starch, which 
accounts for tlie transformation. Arabino yields 2 or 3 per cent, 
of ashes, containing a good deal of limo. 

Mucilage is the name given to a substance resembling gum, 
found in many vegetables, such as linseedy althmUy and others. It 
differs from arabino in being less hard when dry, and loss trans- 
parent. It would appear, liowevcr, that the mucilage of althma- 
root is essentially starch inclosed in cells formed of woody fibre or 
cellulose. The different mucilages are resolved into grape sugar 
by being heated with dilute sulphuric acid, and therefore may be 
considered as containing, like starch and arabine, water plus 
carbon. Since all these mucilages contain much mineral matter, 
the mucilage of linseed, for example, leaving 11 por cent, of ashes 
rich in limo, it is probable that their peculiar qualities depend on 
the presence of phosphate of lime or other salts of limo, disguising 
either starch or arabine. 

Bassorine is the name given to a substance which forms the 
chief part of gum tragacanth and of gum hassofa^ and also, accord- 
ing to some, of sakpy a mucilaginous substance, obtained from the 
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bulbs of Orchis mascula, Aooording to Schmidt, however, salep 
is really formed of swellcd-up grains of starch. 

Pure bassoriue resembles arabine in appearance, but is less 
transparent, and instead of dissolving in cold water, only swells 
up to a very great extent, forming a viscid mass. Its composition 
is analogous to that of arabine, and by digestion with diluted 
sulphuric acid, it is transformed, like salep, into grape sugar and 
cellulose. Cerasine is the name given to that part of the gum of 
the cherry, plum, or almond trees, which is insoluble in cold 
water. It probably contains a mixture of gum arabio witli basso- 
rine, or with salep. 

During Avhat is called the viscous fermentation, which takes 
place in certain sweet vegetable juices, as that of beet-root, there 
is formed, along with lactic acid and mannite, a mucilaginous 
compound, which causes the viscidity. When dried it has nearly 
the characters and composition of arabine. 

Pactine is the substance which causes the juice of some pulpy 
fruits, us apples and pears, to coagulate or gelatinise when mixed 
w ith alcohol, by which the pectine is precipitated. When dried, 
it resembles gum or isinglass, and forms a jelly with water. By 
the action of nitric acid it yields oxalic and mucio acids. It 
generally yields about 8 per cent, of ashes, containing much 
phosphate of lime. In contact with alkalies, it is transformed 
into poetic acid. Peetic acid is easily obtained from many 
vegetables, as, for example, rasped carrots, by washing them 
well with distilled water, and then boiling 50 parts of the 
squeezed residue with 800 of water and 1 of potash. The 
l)eotate of potash is deposited as a jelly in the tiltcred liquid on 
cooling. Eitlier this salt or the pectato of lime may be decom- 
posed by diluted hydrochloric acid, which leaves the ];)cctio acid 
as a jelly, which dries up into trauspiirent laminm, insoluble in 
w ater but very soluble in alkalies. From these solutions acids 
precipitate it as a jelly. In this form it is slightly soluble in 
boiling w^ater, but the solution gelatinises on tiie addition of 
acids, salts, alcohol, or sugar. It is supposed not to exist ready- 
Tormed in the plants, but to be produced by the actiou of alkalies 
on pectine. 

The alkaline pectates, when dry, form gummy solids, soluble 
in water. Alcohol causes the solution to gelatinise, and even an 
excess of potash or soda has the same effect. The earthy and 
metallic pectates are gelatinous and insoluble. When dried, 
pectine, poetic acid, and all^ the pectates, assume a cellular 
structure, so to speak. 

The jolly formed in currant juice, as well as other juices by the 
addition of sugar, is pectine or poetic acid. The boiling of such 
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jaices probaWy pTomotes the formation of jelly ; for it has been 
shown that when the insoluble part of unripe ourrantS) after being 
washed, is boiled with water acidulated with a vegetable acid, a 
considerable quantity of pectine is formed, probably by a trans- 
formation of the cellular tissue. 

The composition of pectio acid is not fully ascertained. Accord- 
ing to Regnault it is Cn Hs On, or Cm Ht Oio, H 0 . According 
to Mulder, it is C12 Hs Oio. But the researches of Chodnew 
have led him to adopt the formula Cas His O24, 2 H 0 = Cas Hao 
0 b 6 . In all the formula) there is an excess of oxygen over 
hydrogen. 

The whole subject of the miicilaginous compounds, including 
pcctine and pectio acid, is still very obscure and requires renewed 
investigations. 

Apiine is a substance analogous to pectine, found in parsley, 
Apiiim grareohns. Qlgcyrrhhine is the name given to a sub- 
stance resembling both sugar and gum, which is the chief ingre- 
dient in liquorice, the juice of the root of Glycyrrhka glabra. 
It is soluble in hot water, and gelatinises on cooling. Its taste is 
sweet and also acrid ; but it does not, like sugar, undergo tbo 
vinous fermentation. Its formula is said to be Cio H12 Oe . 

Sarcocolline is a gummy matter found in the snrcocolla of com- 
merce, which is the dried juice of Penwa mucronata. It is soluble 
in alcohol and water, and has a taste both sweet and bitter. 
Formula Css Uio Oio? or C40 Haa Oil? 


4 . Woody Fibre. 

The skeleton of plants, after everything soluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, diluted acids, aud diluted alkalies has been 
removed, is called woody fibre. It varies in aspect and in compo- 
sition as obtained from different plants. That of box or willow, 
when dried, is Cia Ha O0 ; that of oak is said to be C»o Haa Oaa ; 
and that of beech is intermediate between these two. All 
varieties, however, may be represented as composed of carbon 
plus water. 

Recent researches have shown that wood is composed of two 
parts t 1 . cellulose f which forms the parietes of the vegetable cells, 
und which is found in its purest form in Swedish paper. Its 
formula, according to Mitscherlioh, is Cia Hio Oio, which accounts 
for its being convertible into starch and sugar. If paper be 
moistened, and sulphuric acid dropped on it, and allowed to 
remain till it forms a jelly ; this jelly, when washed, is coloured 
blue by iodine. The application of heat with the acid converts 
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the Btaroh into sugar. Cellulose is found in the lower animals, as 
in the mantle of the asoidia, and others, as well as in tho muscles 
of invertebrata. And 2. lignine^ which fills those cells, or forms 
an incrustation on their walls. The latter dissolves in strong 
nitric acid, the former is left undissolved. Again, oil of vitriol 
dissolves cellulose without blackening, and it appears to convert 
it into dextrine, with which it agrees in composition; while 
lignine separated from cellulose is said to contain Ca« Hai O20. 

There can be little doubt that cellulose and even lignine are 
essentially isomeric with starch, dextrine, gum, and glucose, or 
differ only from the last in the proportion of water. In plants 
we see constantly wood produced from the soluble forms, and in 
germination, maturation of fruits, and other vegetative changes, 
we also see woody fibre dissolving in the forms of dextrine, gum, 
and sugar, or transfonned into starch. Nay, by the mere action 
of boiling water, we can so change many kinds of woody fibre or 
cellulose, as to render it entirely soluble in water ; in other words, 
we can artificially convert it into dextrine. And all forms of it, 
when boiled with diluted acids, pass into glucose or grape 
sugar. 

In its usual state of aggregation, cellulose is not coloured by 
iodine, but if it be first acted on by strong sulpburio and oily 
alkalies, so that disintegration has commenced, it is then coloured 
blue by iodine. In some cellular plants, the cellular tissue is at 
once coloured violet by solution of iodine. 

Linen, cotton, and paper are woody fibre, more or less pure. 
All these substances, and others of similar nature, but less pure, 
such as tow and sawdust, yield, when acted on by nitric acid, 
explosive compounds, analogous to that obtained from starch, 
already described under the name of xyloidinc. 

Oun Cotton is best made by immersing for two minutes 1 part 
of clean dry cotton wool in about 10 parts of an acid composed of 
equal volumes of oil of vitriol, Sp. G. 1-840, and nitric acid, 
Sp. G. 1*510. It is then gently pressed, to expel as much as 
possible of tho acid, rapidly washed with water, till the water 
runs off tasteless, and dried by a gentle water heat. 100 parts of 
dry cotton are found, when thus treated, although little changed 
in appearance, to have increased in weight to 109*5 parts. Of 
this weight 102-5 parts are nitric acid, and 67, or two-tbirds, of 
the original weight, are derived from tho cotton, and reprtjsent 
what may be called anhydrous cotton, the remaining one-third, 
or 33 parts, having been lost in the shape of water, which has 
combined with the acid. 

According to Porret and Tesoliemachcr, anhydrous cotton 
is Cis Hs Os , and gun cotton is Ci» Hs Os 4- d N Os , which 
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corresponds to the above proportions. But the gun cotton may 
also be Cia Ha O12 + 4 N O4, or C12 Hs Oie 4- 4 N Oa; while 
xyloidine, whether from starch or from woody fibre, is C12 Ha 
0 » + 2 N Os, C12 Ha Oio + 2 N 0 *, or C12 Ha O12 -f- 2 N O3. 
This explains the superior explosive force of gun cotton, the 
combustion of which must be more complete. In fact, when 
exploded, it leaves no visible residue. 

It is not probable that gun cotton will supersede gunpowder 
for fire-arms, as it is expensive, and its preparation is somewhat 
uncertain. But when well made, it explodes so rapidly that it 
will probably bo found advantageous in the blasting of rocks. 

By the continued action of acids or of hot alkalies, woody fibre 
yields a substance which is coloured blue by iodine. Linen, 
cotton, or paper, all of them different forms of woody fibre, 
when moistened with pretty strong sulphuric acid, are converted 
apparently first into dextrine, and afterwards into grape sugar. 
When heated with a more diluted acid, linen yields an amylaceous 
j)ulp hardly soluble in water, the composition of which is C12 
Hio Oio , that of starch and cellulose. 

When exposed to air and moisture, wood undergoes erema- 
causis, being slowly converted into a friable mass, which contains 
a larger proportion of carbon than the original w ood. It would 
appear that the oxygen of the atmosphere combines with the 
hydrogen, and that carbon and oxygen are given off from the 
residue as carbonic acid, C Oa, As the residue is found still to 
consist of carbon and water, it is evident that for every equi- 
valent of carbon removed, there are separated 2 cqs. of oxygen 
and hydrogen, so that the proportion of carbon to 'water in the 
residue is constantly increasing. Woody fibre, Oi# II to Oio , will 
thus yield fii’st a residue of On Hs 0 &; then Cio Ho Oo , Cs II4 O4 , 
and so on. When air is left in contact with moist wood, its 
oxygen is removed and replaced by an equal volume of carbonic 
acid. This is one chief source of the insalubrity of marshy 
districts ; and the effect is seen still more strikingly in the cose 
of houses which have been submerged in an inundation, which 
are very unwholesome as long as the wood is moist. 

The tendency of wood to decay is checked or destroyed by 
acids and many salts, especially corrosive sublimate. Out of 
contact of air, moist wood putrefies, yielding a white friable 
residue, containing less carbon thau the wood. Such products 
have been analysed, but the results are not such as to lead to any 
certain formula. They were probably impure. 

The composition of brown coal is analogous to that of wood 
partially decayed, hut subjected to changes of the nature of 
imtrefaction, as well as to eremacausis. Two specimens of brown 
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ooal yielded Csa Hbi Oia and Cm His Oo , formid» which are 
doubtful. 

All the products of the decomposition of wood might bo 
derived from oak wood, Cm Haa Oaa, if that were its true formula, 
by the fixation of oxygen, and the separation of water and 
carbonic acid. 

When the substance called mould, which contains the debris 
of decayed vegetable matter, is boiled with alkalies, the filtered 
solution deposits, on the addition of acids, a brown precipitate, 
wliich has been called ulmine, humus, humine, geine, ulmic acid, 
humic acid, and geic acid. It is generally admitted that this 
precipitate is a product of the action of tlxe alkali on the decayed 
vegetable matter, and the name of humus, humine, or geine is 
given to the substance which is believed to yield the humic acid. 
But this humus has not been isolated, and is not known. 

Mulder examined the precipitates obtained from a variety of 
different soui’ces, decayed wood, turf, peat, mould, &o. With one 
exception, ho found all to contain nitrogen, varying from 2*5 tO 7 
per cent. It is evident that these substances are vegetable matter 
in different stages of decay. Mulder considers these precipitates 
as compounds of water, or water and ammonia, with three different 
acids: 1. acid of mould. Cm Hia Ou: 2. humic acid. Cm Hia Oia : 
3. ulmio acid. Cm Hu Oia. 

When sugar is boiled with diluted acids, it yields brown 
substances analogous to, if not identical with, these acids of 
Mulder. 

It is important to observe the general presence of ammonia in 
mould, 4&0. This ammonia has no doubt been absorbed from the 
air in groat part ; and this will explain the favourable influence 
which these substances exert on vegetation. They act also in 
furnishing, by their slow decay, a continual supply of carbonic 
acid. 

Crenic Acid and Aprocrenic Acid are two brown extractive 
matters, analogous to the preceding, and derived from decaying 
vegetable matter, which are found in certain mineral waters. 
They both appear to contain nitrogen. 

PnODUCTS OP THE DISTILLATIOX OF AVOOD. 

When wood is heated in close vessels, it gives rise to an im-> 
mense variety of products, according to the kind of wood and to 
the presence or absence of resinous or oily matters* In all oases 
there are formed gaseous, Uc^uid, and solid products, w4h a 
residue of charcoal. 

The gases are carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, olefiant gais and 
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n^arsliL g«s. The liquids are partly soluble in water, partly 
insoluble. The latter constitute the tar, and are of a semidaid 
consistence. 

The substances soluble in water are, besides water itself, acetic 
add, acetone, pyroxylin spirit (hydrate of oxide of methyle), 
acetate of oxide of methyle, lignone, xylite, and mesite. 

The' oiW substances, insoluble in water, are very numerous, 
inclading*'ere®sote, picamar, eupion, capnomor, &c. Along with 
these are the compounds which at the ordinary temperature are 
solid, such as paraffine, naphthaline, cedrirot, pittacall, pyr 6 ne, 
^hrybcne, and pyroxanthine. The luht mentioned, being very 
volatile, ohieily accompanies the acetic or pyroligneous acid. 


1 . Volatile Products, soluble in water. 

Acetic Acid. This is one of the chief products of the distillation 
of woods. Its mode of puriticatioa and its properties have been 
already described. As prepared from this source, it is often 
called pyroligneous acid. The crude or impure acid is highly 
antiseptic ; not only because vinegar, like most acids, is so, but 
also because it contains much creosote dissolved. Hence it not 
only preserves meat, but gives to it a powerful and agreeable 
smoked flavour. 

Pyroxylic Spirit, This name is given to the spirituous liquid, 
distilled from the crude pyroligneous acid before the latter is 
purified. It is a mixed fluid, the chief component being hydrated 
oxide of methyle, which is accompanied by acetate of oxide of 
methyle, unless it has been rectified with quicklime, which 
decomposes the latter. LUjnone is the name given to u volatile 
liquid, somewhat resembling alcohol, observed in pyroxylio 
spirit by Gmelin and lie big. Its formula is not ascertained, 
since it does not, as far os we know, form defiaite compounds 
from wliioh its equivalent might be deduced. Xylite is another 
similar volatile liquid, which, according to Schweitzer, is On, 
His Osrs 2 (Calls 0 ) -f* (CsHeOs) = 2 Me 0 -h AoaOa; that is a 
compound of two eqs. oxide of methyle and 1 eq. of a sesqul- 
acetylic acid. When acted on by potash, it yields a orystallino 
salt On Hia O 7 , K 0 , while hydrated oxide of methyle separates. 
An excess of potash causes the formation of three products: 
xylitic naphtha^ Cis Hia 0 » ; xylitic oil^ Cia 0 ; and xylitic 
resin^ Cs He 0. When distilled with sulphuric acid, xylite, if 
moist, yields a new compound, a volatile liquid, Ce Ha 0 » . 

If anhydrous, it yields besides another compound, methol^ a less 
vol^liie liquid, which appears to be a carbohydrogen, O 4 Ha ; 
isomsvio with aoetyle, if it be not that radical. * Mesite is another 
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volatile ethereal liquid found in pyroxylio spirit, which, according 
to Schweitzer, is Ce Ho Os; iaomerio with acetone. He considers 
it as composed of oxide of methyle and oxide of aoetyle, Ct Ho 0 
•f C* Ho 0 s= Me 0 4- Ac 0. The liquid called Mosite by 
lleiohenbach would appear to be acetate of oxide of methyle, 
Mt 0 4- Ac Oo , mixed with a more highly carbonised body, 
apparently com^wsed of Cao Hao Oio. This latter is resolved by 
the action of lime into 3 eqs. acetic acid (Gis Ho Oa^), and a 
volatile liquid, Ci* Hio Oo . Along with the above, another liquid 
appears to occur in the mesite of Rciohenbach, the oompqsition of 
wMch is Csi Hs3 Oio. In addition to all the liquids above 
mentioned, as occurring in pyroxylio spirit, acetone is frequently 
found. 

The very great similarity in properties of so many substances, 
namely, hydrated oxide of methyle, acetate of oxide of methyle, 
lignone, xylite, mesite, and acetone, is worthy of notice. Most 
of these liquids have nearly the same density and boiling point ; 
they are all inflammable, and their solubility in water is nearly 
equal. Hence they all occur mixed, and are with great difficulty 
separated, so as to obtain each in a state of purity ; indeed, in 
most of them wo cannot be sure that this has yet been accom- 
plished, It is highly probable that, like the two first, all the rest 
will be found to be compounds of methyle. Our knowledge on 
the subject is still very limited. 

The purified pyroxylio spirit, or hydrated oxide of methyle, 
has been already fully described, along with its chief derivatives. 

2. Volatile Oily ProductSy hmlMe or spaAngly soluble m Water, 

a. Creosote (from Kp^as, flesh, and I preserve). This is 

one of the most important products of the distillation of wood. 
It is found, partly dissolved, in the pyroligneous acid, partly along 
with other oils, in the tar. When the crude pyroligneous acid is 
saturated at 107® with dry sulphate of soda, an oil separates, 
which contains much creosote. In like manner, by the rectifi- 
cation of tar, an oil of tar is obtained, the heavier portions of 
’ which contain a good deal of creosote. These oils are neutralised 
with carbonate of potash, and the flu id thus deprived of acid is 
distilled with water. The distilled oil is acted on by diluted 
phosphoric acid to remove ammonia, and, probably, traces of oily 
bases, again distilled, and dissolved in aqua potassee, Sp. G. 1*12, 
which dissolves the creosote, along with portions of other oils, 
but separates a good deal of eupion, &o. The alkaline solution is 
now supersaturated with dilute sulphuric acid (after having 
' boiled in the air till it has become dark brown), when the impure 
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creosote separates. It is again rectified, and the treatment with 
potash, boiling, ; addition of sulphuric acid, and rectification, 
repeated till tlie rectified oil dissolves entirely in weak potash, 
and this alkaline solution, on being boiled, acquires only a slight 
tinge of colour. It is then finally rectified, and is pure when it 
continues colourless on being kept. The tar of peat appears to 
be very rich in creosote, and it also occurs in coal-tar. Good tar, 
from beech wood, is said to contain from 20 to 25 per cent. 

Pure creosote is a colourless transparent liquid, of a high 
refractive and dispersive power, of a tolerably fluid but oily con- 
sistence. Its Sp, G, is 1*037, according to ileichenbacli, its dis- 
coverer, and other chemists ; but there is some discrepancy on 
this point, Dr. Christison having always fo\ind it as high as 1*060 
and upwards. Its boiling point is 397*. It gradually becomes 
coloured brown when kept, unless absolutely pure. Creosote has 
a very strong, peculiar, persistent smell of smoko, analogous also 
to that of oastorcum, not fetid, but unjdeasant when concentrated. 
Its taste is burning, with a sweetish after-taste. It disorganises 
the skin, causing a white spot, where the cuticle soon peels off,- 
without inflammation. AVhen applied to the interior of the mouth 
and to the tongue it smarts strongly, whitening and disorganising 
the cuticle. 

Internally it is a powerful poison, but in a small dose may bo 
employed advantageously jn sonic oases of vomiting and disease 
of the mucous membraiio. It is given much diluted witli water. 
Externally, it may be employed, either in the form of aqueous 
solution, of ointment, or pure, as a styptic, and is a valuable 
application to indolent ulcers, and to many chronic cutaneous 
affections. Pure creosote, applied to the hollow of a decayed 
tooth, so as to touch the exposed nerve, instantly relieves, in 
many oases, the most violent toothache. It acts apparently by 
coagulating the secretions, and thus forming a covering to the 
nerve. 

Creosote dissolves in about 80 or 100 parts of water, and is 
exceedingly soluble in alcohol and in acetic acid. These solutions 
have the smell, taste, and antiseptic power of the creosote. 

Creosote possesses a singular antiseptic power. Flesh of all 
kinds, if steeped for a few hours in a weak solution of creosote, 
becomes insusceptible of putrefaction: and the same effect is 
produced when the flesh is exposed to the vapour of creosote. 
This is the reason why the smoke of wood possesses antiseptic 
properties ; smoked meat or fish is merely meat or fish which 
has absorbed the vapour of creosote from the smoke in which it 
has been suspended. The creosote appears to act on flesh, <&o., 
in virtue of its remarkable power of coagulating albumen, which 
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also accounts for its styptic action. Tongues and hams may be 
smoked and effectually cured by immersing tliem for 24 hours in 
a mixture of 1 part of pure creosote and 100 of water or brine ; 
and when thus prepared, they have the delicate smoked flavour 
observed in reindeer tongues, as usually cured by smoking. 

Owing to tho difficulty of obtaining creosote quite pure, its 
composition is hardly ascertained with certainty. According to 
Deville, whose researches arc the most recent, it may be regarded 
as having the composition of the alcohol, so to speak, of the series 
of benzoylo. His analyses load to tho formula Ci* Hh Os = 
Cn, IIt Oa , n O ; but I cannot ascertain whether this be the 
formula ho adopts. The alcohol he speaks of w’ould be Cit Ha O 2 , 
and this, if not creosete, is probably isomeric with it, as will be 
explained further on. 

It is particularly to be noticed, that there is a very great 
resemblance between creosote and carbolic acid (or hydrated oxide 
ofphenylc, C 12 Ho 0, H 0), a substance obtained from coal-tar, and 
which will soon be described. So great is this resemblance, that 
I am inclined to consider creosote as a somewhat impure carbolic 
acid, the impurities being substances homologous with carbolic 
acid ; or rather the carbolic acid is tho impurity, in a body, belong- 
ing to the same homologous series ; and others of tho series may bo 
present. Tho taste, smell, density (according to some), boiling point, 
solubility iu w^ater, &c., xioisonous and’^antisexflic action, of these 
two bodies, are the same. Both combine wdth alkalies, forming 
cry stalli sable compounds, and, what is more important, their 
composition in 100 parts is almost identical. The chief differences 
seem to be, that carbolic acid may be obtained in crystals, which, 
however, 011 contact with the air, instantly liquefy and retain the 
liquid form, without any ai>preciable change of comx^osition, 
apparently from tho cflect of a trace of moisture. xVlso, the salts 
of carbolic acid with bases are more easily formed and more per- 
manent than those of creosote. A splinter or shaving of fir w^ood, 
dipped into carbolic acid, and then into nitric or muriatic acid, 
becomes first blue and then brow'n ; which does not ax^pear to be 
the case with creosote. But Laurent has recently showm, that 
creosote, when acted on by a mixture of hydrochloric acid and 
chlorate of potash, yields abundance of chloranilc, a character in 
which it agrees with carbolic acid. Both substances also yield 
nitropioric acid, when acted on by nitric acid, although in tho 
case of creosote this acid is accompanied by others not yet 
examined. These results I have myself also obtained; and it 
would ai)X)ear, that if creosote be not carbolic acid, oontaminated 
with some foreign matter, tliese two bodies are at least closely 
oonneotod, and belong apparently to the same series, which is 

H a 
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either that of henzoyle or that of phenylc. It id not impossible 
that creosote may ho a definite compound of carbolio acid wltli 
some substance of closely allied composition, but of basic [froperties. 

The recent investigations of Gorup-Besanez have thrown some 
light on this subject. Commercial creosote is rarely anything else 
than carbolic acid, which so much resembles it. But genuine 
breosote does not yield with hydrochloric acid and chlorate of 
potash, chloranile, but a body somewhat resembling it, the formula 
of which, according to Gorup-Besanez, is Caa He Cle Go . Gerhardt 
suggests the much more probable formula Cie H* Cl 1 0 .* , which 
makes the compound homologous with chloranile, C12 CUO* . In 
the latter, no hydrogen is left, because the whole 4 eq. has been re- 
placed by chlorine, informing it from quinofie (kinone), C12 Ht Oi . 
We may therefore suppose that, as chloranile is quadrichlorinisod 
quinone, so the chlorine compound from creosote is derived from a 
body C16 Its O4, homologous with quinone. And as chloranile is 
also to he obtained from carbolic or phenylic acid, Cia Ho O2 , so 
we may conceive the chlorine compound from creosote to be 
derivable also from the body Cio llio Oa, homologous with 
carbolic acid. Now creosote may perhaps bo the body Cio Hs Oi , 
homologous with quinone ; or it may be the body Cio Uio O2 , 
homologous with carbolic acid. Its great resemblance to carbolic 
acid renders the latter the more probable view, and it also agrees 
much better Avith the analyses of creosote, which have led sonic to 
adopt the formula Cu Hs O3 ; hut these analyses are not suf- 
ficiently accordant to decide between Ci* IIs O2 and Cio Iho O2 , 
both of winch, be it observed, are homologous with carbolic acid. 
It is probable that both compounds exist, and that they resemble 
each other as well as carbolic acid, This reminds us of the 
homologues of nicotine in tobacco, and of narcotino in opium ; and 
leads to the notion of the following series : — 

Carholic acid . . . C12 He Oa 

MetliylocarhoUc acid . Cj* Hs Os 

Ethyl<x»rl)olic acid . Oio Hio O2 

Amylocarbolic acid . . Csa Hio O2 

The second and third acids would, of course, bo very similar to 
each other and to carbolic acid, and would, in fact, bo two of the 
acids represented in the 7 th line of the table, p. 141 . Probably all 
tiiese acids are creosotes, and the three first of those above named 
probably occur all together, in variable proportions, in the 
creosote of commerce, even if none of those higher in the scale, 
C18 l:Ii2 Oa, C20 Hi* Oa, or Caa IIi« Oa, should accompany them, 
which is not probable. The fact tliat creosote has the acid 
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character, as well as the smell of carbolic acid, is favourable to 
this view ; but we must not forget, that there is another series of 
homologues, in a certain sense, of carbolic acid ; naiuelj^, carbolatc 
of mcthylo or phenometole, carbolate of ethyle or phenetole, and 
carbolatc of amylc or phenamylole, already mentioned, having the 
same formuhn, empirically, as our supposed mcthylocarbolic, 
ethylocarbolic, and amylocarbolio acids. These, however, pheno- 
metole, &c., are neutral ethers, and not acids. 

There is still another series, homologous with carbolic acid, 
empirically, the first of which is benzoic alcohol, Cu I Is 0*2. 
The ciiminic alcohol is also known, its formula being Cis H 12 O 2 . 
These are oils, quite distinct from the creosotes, as well as from 
the series last named. In all these scries methyle, ethyle, <fec., 
are substituted for hydrogen; but sometimes for part of the 
hydrogen in the acid radical ; at other times, for the liydrogen of 
the water combined with that radical, or for part of the hydrogen 
in the basic substance combined with the acid. 

Such is the view we are disposed to take of the real nature of 
creosote, by which the creosote of commerce will bo a mixture of 
several homologous acids, carbolic acid being the first. 

Creosote dissolves many organic substances, such as indigo, 
camphor, fats, essential oils, and resins, and undergoes numerous 
changes by the action of acids, alkalies, and other reagents, such 
as chlorine, i)otassiuni, and others, With oil of vitriol it is 
coloured purple, and appears to form a coupled acid. None of 
these reactions or products have been properly investigated, 
and we shall, therefore, not confuse the reader by a description 
of them, more especially as the composition of creosote itself is 
doubtful. 

hj Picamar is the name given by Ileichenbach to another oil 
discovered by him along with creosote in the heavy oil of tar. It 
is purified by a tedious process, by the aid of potash, with which 
it forms a crystalline compound. When pure, it is a colourless 
oil, of Hp. O. 1*10, of a burning and very bitter taste (hence its 
name from pix and amarus), and a slight smell. It boils at 
about 510^. It combines with alkalies, forming crystallisable 
salts, and may therefore be viewed as an acid in some sense, 
although it is quite neutral to tost paper. Its conii)osition is 
unknown. As it is a feeble acid, it may be, as we have supposed 
creosote to be, a homologne of carbolic acid, and one of those high 
in the scale, possibly amylocarbolio acid, C 22 Hi« O 2 . 

c. Capnomor (from Kairvha^ smoke, and f^otpa^ another 

oil discovered by Keichcnbach, in the heavy oil of tar, along with 
creosote and picamar. When the creosote is purified by a solution 
of weak potash, the oil left undissolved contains a good deal of 

H H 2 
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oapnomor, wbioh is purified by a tedious process. It is a limpid , 
colourless oil, of a high refracting power, with an aromatic odour 
of ginger, and a somewhat styptic after-taste. Its Sp, G. is 
0-9775; it is quite neutral, and boils at 365^ With sulphuric 
acid it is coloured red, and yields a coupled acid. Nitric acid 
converts it into oxalic acid, nitropicrio acid, and another crystal- 
line substance not yet examined. 

d, Eupmi (from fine, and vihu^ oil or fat) is a fourth oily 
liquid discovered by lleichcnbacb in oil of tar. Being more 
volatile than the rest, it is purified chiefly by rectification. When 
pure it is colourless, very fluid, not greasy to the feel, but less 
soft than water, tasteless, and of a somewhat agreeable odour, 
like that of some flowers, such as 7iarcmus. Its Sp. G. is 0*740, 
and Beiohenbaoh states that be has oven obtained it so low as 
0*633, being the lightest known liquid. It is volatile, boiling at 
117® or lower. It is in the highest degree indifl'erent, resisting 
the action of the strongest acids and alkalies. In fact, as it is 
prepared from the oil of tar by rectification and the action of 
potash, sulpbunc and nitric acids, alternately on the rectified oil, 
it is evident that it must resist those agents. There is good reason 
to believe that several, even many, diflerent liquids have been 
described under this name, and that most of these are not ready- 
formed in the tar, but products of the action of acids, &o., on the 
oil of tar. lleichenhach, however, by simple rectifications of the 
oil obtained by distilling rape oil, obtained a liquid having the 
characters of eupion. So much is certain, that similar liquids are 
formed by the action of oil of vitriol on oil of tar. Tlie whole of 
the liquids called eupion are carbohydrogens, and their formula 
is either C II, or some multiple of this, or else ono nearly approach- 
ing to such a multiple, as Cm JIi 2 , &c. It is very remarkable that 
some of them are very volatile, while others, apparently of the 
same composition, require a strong heat, from 400® to 500® for 
example, to boil them. This, however, is just what we might 
anticipate in a series, or a mixture of two series of homologous 
compounds. Indeed, the most recent researches indicate that the 
name eupion includes many of the lower members of a homologous 
series of carbohydrogens, possibly the hydurets of the acetylic 
series of radicals, possibly also hydurets of the ethylio or electro- 
positive radicals. 

The purest varieties of eupion burn with the aid of a wick, 
yielding a very brilliant, luminous white flame, free from smoke, 
and may hereafter be turned to account. 

8. Solid Products of the Distillation of Wood, 

a. Paraffine, This name is given (from parum and affinis^ 
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because its affinities are feeble) to a white solid volatile substance 
very similar to wax, discovered by lieiohenbaoh in tar, It occurs 
in the last portions of the rectification of the tar, which are semi- 
solid. It is squeezed out, and purified by one or two crystallisa- 
tions in ether, which dissolves it when boiling, and deposits it on 
cooling in beautiful silvery scales. These, when melted, assume, 
on cooling, the aspect of pure white wax. 

Paraffine exists in large proportion in the Rangoon petroleum, 
and some other bituminous mineral products. It is formed in 
large quantity in the distillation of wax and of peat. It melts at 
110°, and distils unchanged at a high temperature. Its 8p, G, is 
0‘870. It burns, in a wick, with a beautiful clear white light, 
free from smoke, fully equal to that of the finest wax, if not 
superior to it. Like eupion, it is highly indifferent, and it is, like 
eupion, a carbohydrogen, containing either C H, or some multiple 
of it, or a near approach to such a multiple. According to Lewy, 
it is Cao Hal, or rather C40 Hia ; but there is reason to believe that 
many compounds have been confounded under the name of paraf- 
fine, and that it includes all the higher members of the series, 
On Hn (n being 2 or 4, 6, 8, 10, &c.), which aro derived from the 
acids (On Hn ) a O 4 , and of which several have been described, as 
metliyleno, etliylene, propylene, butylene, &c., and which are 
really the hydurets of the radicals of these acids. Under the 
vague term paraffine may also bo included the higher members of 
the scries, CnHn +a, the hydurets of the ethylio or electro- 
positive radicals. Brodie gives reasons for thinking that the 
paraffine of wax contains the two compounds C54 II 5 * and Cao H»o, 
the former derived from ccrotio, tho latter from melissio acid. 
There is also reason to boliove that tho compounds Cm Hso and 
Cao Hti2 occur in what is called paraffine, along with others of the 
same series, lower in tho scale, such as that analysed by Lewy, 
which is either C30 ilao, Cao Haa, C*o Hw, or C40 H42. It is 
acted on by chlorine with the aid of heat, but the reaction 
is not yet studied. The strongest acids and alkalies do not act 
on it even with the aid of heat, if we except fuming sulphuric 
acid. 

By the distillation of tho most bituminous kinds of caimel coal, 
such as tho Boghead cannel coal, or Torhanehill mineral, as it has 
been called (which, so far as I can judge, appears to be a true 
oannel cool, containing a larger proportion of the bituminous con- 
stituent of coal, and consequently a larger proportion of hydrogen, 
than any other), there is obtained, especially when as moderate 
a heat as possible is employed, a very largo proportion of oils, 
containing some solid carbohydrogens. By rectification there 
may bo obtained oils which are as volatile as oamphino or nearly 
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so; tben» oils which are loss volatile, but do not deposit any 
crystals, oven in cold weather, and lastly, oils, still loss volatile, 
which in cold weather deposit crystals, and lastly, such as are 
solid or semisolid at the ordinary temperature. 

The less volatile liquid oils of this process are sent into com- 
merce as paraffine oil, and they are no doubt homologous with 
paraffine, whatever may be the true formula of that substance, or 
rather series of substances. Paraffine oil is fluid, but not too 
volatile, and it is not oatidised nor thickened by exposure to air. 
It is therefore most valuable for oiling machinery, and all the largo 
quantity of it mode is instantly purchased for this important use. 
'^’lien thus used, it dowly evaporates. The more volatile por- 
tions, which would evaporate too fast to be used in machinery, 
may be used in lamps as camphine, and are probably a mixture of 
camphino and oils homologous with it. 

All these substances have tho same or very nearly the same 
composition in 100 parts, and do not differ in any oases more than 
homologous compounds do. In tho series Cn lln, all have tho 
same composition ; in the scries Cn Hn + a , the lower members 
differ somewhat from the higher, but the higher come very near 
to those of the other series, as well as to each other. Buch is a 
general \iew of what is known conooming eupions, paraffines, and 
paraffine oils. It will bo scon that tho gaseous, liquid, and solid 
products of the distillation of wood or the bituminous matter of 
coal, derived from woody matter or cellulose, pass into ono 
another by insensible gradations, and that tho carbohydiogens 
thus formed are astonishingly numerous, but all possess analogous 
properties. 

6. Cedriret, This is another compound discovered by Iteichen- 
bach in oil of tar. When impure creosote is dissolved in potash, 
and acetic acid added, an oil separates, which contains the creosote 
and other oils ; but a certain quantity of oily matter remains 
dissolved in the acetate of potash. This is distilled, until what 
passes over causes a red precipitate in a solution of sulphate of 
iron. It is then collected separately, being pure codrirct. It is 
a \olatile solid, which crystalUscs in a solution of sulphate of iron, 
forming a net- work of orange-red crystals, which dissolve in oil 
of vitriol with a blue colour. Much of the oolour of oil of tar 


is probably owing to this substance, 


\tacal. This is obtained by Beioh- 

the heaviest portions arc 
addition of harytic water gives 
^jppnUae coloun This belongs to pittaoal, but the modo 
is not yet published. When pure, it is a solid, 
^ of a very Rue deep blue colour, exhibiting on tho 
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polished surface the aspect of gold. It admits of being fixed on 
cloth, and would make a valuable dye-stuff. Its oomposition is 
unknown, but it appears to contain nitrogen. Its name is derived 
from iTiTTa, pitch, and koKos, beautiful. It is a compound of very 
great interest, although most probably a product of decomposition 
of the oil of tar, and not ready formed in it. It is very desirable 
that it should bo further investigated. 

The recent experiments of Oreville Williams on the salts of 
ethyloquinoline, alluded to under the volatile artificial bases, 
suggest the idea that the beautiful blue compound, with golden 
surface, obtained by him, may bo identical or homologous with 
pittacal. The blue compound of Williams seems to be basic, 
and contains nitrogen. It is therefore possible that pittacal may 
be derived from quinoline existing in the oil of tar used by 
Keichenbach, althoiigh it has not yet been shown to exist in 
wood tar. But wood, though it contains little nitrogen, must 
contain some, and thcreforo basic oils aro to be looked for in 
wood tar. 

d, Pi/roxanthine, This is a volatile crystalline solid, first 
observed by Scanlan in the crude pyroligneous spirit. When this 
is rectified with lime, the lime becomes dark-brown ; and when 
this coloured mass is acted on by hydrochloric acid, there is left 
undissolved a dark-brown matter, which is a mixture of pyroxan- 
thine and a resinous matter. The mass is boiled with hot alcohol, 
which, on cooling, deposits the pyroxanthine in crystals, which 
are purified by recrystallisation. They aro of an iutense yellow 
colour, fusible, and volatile in a current of air, or with the vapour 
of other substances, but partly decomposed when heated alone in 
a dry tube, Pyroxanthine dissolves in sulphuric acid with a deep 
bluish-rod, and in strong hydrochloric acid with a splendid purple 
colour, which soon passes to dark-brown. I found its composition 
to be very nearly Cai Hq O4 ; but as it forms no definite compounds, 
I could not control the analysis. 

Such are the chief products of the distillation of wood, as far 
as they are yet known. Their importance is very great, and will 
be still greater when they shall have been better studied, as 
most of them will admit of useful applications. But no doubt 
can be entertained that the above numerous list is far from being 
complete, and that more compounds remain to be discovered in 
tar. Indeed, several or most of the carbohydrogons characteris- 
ing coal-tar occur also, although in smaller quantity, in wood- 
tar. Such substances are naphthaline, anthracene, and others. 
It is to he borne in mind that the composition of wood-tar varies, 
according to the kind of wood, the presence or absence of oily or 
resinous substanees, the comparative abundance of nitrogenised 
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matter^ and finally the temperature at which the distillation is 
carried on. 

Wood^ coaly end brown coal or lignitcy yield, when distilled, 
an oil of the consistence of butter, in which creosote, parafiine, 
parafiine oils, and eupion, are found, along with other products 
not yet edcamined. 


PKOnrCTS OP the DISTItLATION OP COAL. 

Coal differs from woqd in several points, although it is unques- 
tionably derived from the decay, under pressure, of woody fibre 
and the other substances which make up the mass of the early 
vegetation of wliioh our coal-beds are the remains. Coal, when 
examined by the microscope, is found to be a mixture, in which 
we can generally detect the remains of vegetable cells and vessels. 
But the cellulose has been converted into a peculiar substance, 
which contains very little oxygen, and is dark in mass, but in 
thin slices yellow. It is easily melted and burns with much 
luminous fiame, and by its melting, causes the caking of coal. 
Some kinds of coal have been so far altered that none of this 
matter is present, and the coal burns, like coke, without flame, 
that is, without the yellow flame of coal or coal gas. Such ooal 
*is called anthracite or blind ooal. Ordinary cool contains more 
or less of tho yellow fusible matter, wliich is called bituminous, 
but is quite difterent from natural bitumen, for the latter dis- 
solves CNWily in ether, naphtha, or oil of turpentine, wliich have 
no solvent action on the yellow substance of cool. In cannel 
coal, this yellow matter predominates, so that such coal takes fire 
at a candle and burns with much flame and light. It also yields 
the most and by far the best gas. The best cannel coal is that of 
Boghead, or that of Torbanehill, which are from the same bed, 
and which contain more of the yellow or bituminous matter, and 
fewer remains of woody cells, than any other kind. This ooal is 
much prized as a gas coal, and also as yielding parafiine oil, when 
distilled at a moderate heat, as has been explained under paraf- 
fine. All coals, between anthracite and the Boghead cannel coal, 
are mixtures, of the yellow matter with more or less of coke, or a 
substance closely resembling it, which in antliracite is nearly 
pure. In the Boghead ooal, on the contrary, the fusible matter 
predominates entirely, while the ooke is absent or nearly so, and 
woody cells ^re rare, apparently because the vegetable matter 
which yielded that coal was either not wood, or wood and other 
vegetable tissues first reduced to a pulp* The rounded masses of 
the yellow matter seen in the Boghead coal under tho microscope 
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arc supposed to derive their form from cells which had existed. 
•The amount of ash or earthy matter in coals varies from 3 or 4 
per cent, to 30 or 40 per cent. ; because clay and sand have often 
been mixed with the vegetable matters in the process of carbo- 
nisation, to a greater or less extent, by the action of water. 

Coal contains much less water, and U much larger perKjentage 
both of carbon and nitrogen, than wood. Hence it is decomposed 
at a higher temperature, and yields much ammonia, cyanogen, 
and other nitrogenised products. We shall not here dwell on 
ammonia and cyanogen, farther than to mention that out of the 
aqueous products of the coal gas-works large quantities of ammonia 
are obtained ; and that so much hydrocyanic acid is also present, 
that a patent was taken out some years since for tho preparation 
of Prussian blue from the gas liquor. We proceed to describe tho 
chief ingredients of coal-tar. 

a. Carbolic Acid. Srx. Hydrated Oxide of Phenyle, Cia Hs 0, 
H 0. This remarkable acid is found in that portion of the oil of 
coal-tar which boils between 300® and 400®. This is agitated 
with twice its volume of potash ley, and the aqueous solution, on 
tho addition of an acid, yields hydrated carbolic acid (impure) as 
a heavy oil. It is purified by rectification with a very little solid 
potash. 

When pure, carbolic acid generally appears as an oily liquid, 
colourless, and of a high refracting power, neutral to test paper, 
of Sp, G. 1*062 to 1*066. It has a burning taste, and tho odour 
of creosote, to which it has a very great resemblance. In certain 
circumstances it forms long, needle-shaped crystals, which very 
readily lose tho solid form by exposure to the atmosphere, and 
which also liquefy in sealed tubes, without any obvious cause. 
The crystals melt at 94®, and boil at 368®. The extraordintiry 
resemblance between carbolic acid and creosote has been noticed 
above ; and there can be little doubt that, if not essentially the 
same, they are closely connected and belong to tho same series, or 
are homologous compounds. Indeed, Stiideler has extracted from 
the urine of tlie cow not only carbolic acid, but also an acid 
homologous with it, which he calls taurylic acid, Ci4 Hs Oa , 
It is probable that this acid will prove to bo identical with 
creosote. 

A splinter of pine-wood, if dipped, first in carbolic acid, and 
then in moderately strong nitric acid, becomes of a deep blue, 
which soon passes into brown. 

According to Laurent, carbolic acid is the hydrated oxide of 
phenyle, Ci9 Hs, and its formula is (Cia Hs) 0, H 0. This radical, 
phenyle, gives rise to a series of derived compounds which may 
be represented os follows ; — 
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Hydrate of Phenyle, or Carbolic Add 

Sulphocarl>oUc Acid (Sulphophenic 1 
Acid) / 

Chloropbeoesic Acid . . • 

Chloropbenisio Acid, identical witli 1 
the Cblorindoptenic Acid of > 
Erdmann J 

Chlorophennsio Acid, Chlorinised I 
Ohlorindoptenic Aci<l of Erd- > 
manu J 

Bromophenisic Acid .... 


Nitroplienesic Acid . . . . 

Nitrophenisic Acid, identical with 
Nitropicric Acid 

Pheiiylamide (Aniline) . . . . 


Cia 

Ci% 

Oia 

Cia 

Cia 

c.« ■[ 

Cw ■[ 
Cn j 

Cu Hs 


H., 0 + HO 

Hs 0, 11 0 + 2 S Oj 

£ 

CU }o. HO 
Cl5 0, H 0 

}o.Ho 

fkoJo,HO 

3N0.}0’“« 


Thus the carbolic acid is connected with the derivatives of 
indigo, of salicylo, and other bodies, which yield nitropioric acid. 
This connection is also sho%vn in the formation of chloranile, 
from carbolic acid, by the action of chlorate of potash and 
hydrochloric acid. (See, under Indigo, the formation of chloranile 
from aniline.) It is also shown, by the fact, that salicylic acid, 
Cu Ho Go, when distilled alone, with lime, or with pounded 
glass, is resolved into carbonic acid, 2 C O 2 , and carbolic acid, 
C )2 Ho Oa. The action of carbolic acid, on organic compounds, 
is the same as that of creosote. Thus it dissolves indigo, &o. 
and coagulates albumen, preventing the p\itrefaction of animal 
substances. 

With bases, it forms salts, some of which crystallise, but which 
retain un alkaline reaction. With oil of vitriol, it yields a coupled 
acid, sulphocarbolio, or sulphophenio acid, which forms a soluble 
salt with baryta. 

The formulie in the above table illustrate tho formation, by sub- 
stitution, of the chlorophenesic, ohlorophenisio, and chlorophenusio, 
of the nitrophenesio and nitrophenisic acids. It is not necessary 
here to do more than point out their relation to carbolic acid and 
phenyle, ThechlorobenzideofMitscherlich,Ci9 HflChis, according 

to Laurent, hydrochlorate of ohlorophenise, 3 H Cl -f Cia | . 

This last body, ohlorophenise, which is obtained by the action of 
potash on chlorobenzide, would appear to be derived by sub- 
stitution, not from phenyle CiaH«, but from benzole Cia He; 

although it may be derived also from oxide of phenyle, Cia | q * \ 

as may benzole itself, Chlorophenise cannot be obtained directly 
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from hydrate of phenyle, or its derivatives : but, on the other 
hand, the series of benzole has an obvious relation to that of 
phenyle. In fact, Laurent considers benzole as in some measure 
the fundamental compound, or nucleus, and calls it phene = 
Cia lie . It is probably rather the hyduret of phenyle, Cia He 
H,=:CiaITe. 

It has already been stated that nitrophenisic acid is identical 
with nitropicrio acid. Nitrophenesio acid is somewhat similar, 
and forms salts which crystalliso with facility, and detonate when 
heated. Tlie nitrophenesate of baryta is a beautiful salt, like bi- 
chromate of potash. 

Oxyphenic Acid, Syn, JPyrocatec/iine, Fyromorintannxc Acid, 
Ci3 lia O4 , This acid is formed in the destructive distillation of 
catechu, or of morintannio acid, as well as in that of gum-ammo- 
niac and pencedanine. It is crystalline, soluble in water, and 
has a smell like that of carbolic acid, from which it differs 
only by 2 eq. of oxygen. It is also volatile. 

By the action of chlorine it is converted into chloroxyphenic 

or chloroniceic acid, C12 | O4 . This acid is best obtained by 

the action of chlorine on a solution of benzoate of potash. It 
forms small crystals, grouped in radiate masses, ‘With nitric 

) 

acid it yields nitroohloroniceio acid, C12 (T > Oi. , along with 

N O4 ) 

an acid, which is oitraconio acid, in which 1 eq. of hydrogen is 
replaced by chlorine, and another by JN" 0 * . 

By the action of heat on chloroniceic acid, there is formed a 
oarbohydrogon, paraniceno = C20 H13 , which is a yellow, crys- 
talline, volatile solid. Nitric acid converts it into nitroparanicenc, 

N O. I • 

Along with paranicone there is formed a liquid, which is bichlo- 
roniceno, C30 | ’ Nitric acid converts this into a new com- 

lls ) 

pound, C20 2 N O'l. [ . 

CI2 ) 

When the two nitro compounds last named are acted on by 
sulphuret of ammonium, they yield two bases ; paranicine, from 
paraniceno, which is C30 Hia N, forming white docks, soluble in 
ether ; and chloronicine, C20 H12 Cia N. Bothsthese bases form 
crystalline salts with acids. 

Oxypicric Acid, Syn, Nitroxyphenic Acid, | 0 * . 
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This acid, which has also been named styphnio acid, and arti- 
ficial bitter, or the artificial tannin of Brazil wood, is evidently 
derived from oxyphenio acid ; but is formed by the action of 
nitric addon various gum resins, as ammoniao, assafootida, galba- 
num, sagaponum ; or on the watery extracts of Brazil wood, Cam- 
penety wood, or sandal wood ; on euxanthio acid, or on peucedanine. 

It forms minute crystals like fern leaves, or large yellow 
prisms. It is sparingly soluble, and has an astringent taste. It 
explodes slightly when suddenly heated. Its salts explode, 
when heated, much as the piorates do. 


6. Volaflh Bases of Coal Tar. 

Besides carbolic acid, Bunge found in coal-tar two other acids, 
rosolic and hrunolic acids (of which little is known), and lliroo 
basic volatile oils, kyanol^ letikol, and pyrrol. Tho last lias been 
little examined; but the recent researches of Hofmann have 
confirmed Bunge’s statements as to the two first, which have 
also been identified with bases produced from difibrent quarters, 
namely, aniline and quinoline or Icuooline. These bases have 
already been fully described under the head of volatile artificial 
alkaloids. 

According to Anderson, there exists a scries of bases called 
pyrrole bases, which are bases of the aniline or of the picolino 
series, coupled witli a red compound. 

That there is a relation between anilino and carbolic acid 
appears from their formula* ; for aniline is the amidide of carbolic 
acid, or phenamidcy being thus deduced from carbolate of ammo- 
nia. Ci2 JI5 0 , N Hs = H 0 + C12 H«, N H2. Tho relation 
may be better exhibited thus : 

Carbolic Acid (anbydrous), or Oxide of Phenyle = C 12 Hs 0 
Amline, amapbenase, or pbeuylamlde . . = C 12 Hs Ad 

As another experimental proof of this relation, it may bo 
mentioned that salioylamide, Cw Hs O4, N H2 = Ci* Ih N Ot, 
which has the same composition as nitrotoluole and anthranilio 
acid, both of which yield aniline, when heated witli lime gives 
not aniline but carbolic acid, ammonia, and probably a carbo- 
hydrogen. 

It will be remembered that piooline is isomeric with aniline. 
This isomerism ^tends to toluidiue and lutidine, Cu H9 N, and 
also to tho higher members of the aniline and picoline series. It 
depends on the fact, that while anilino is an amide base, piooline 
is a nitryle base, and so on. 
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c. Volatile Carhohydrogena in Coal J'ar. 

a. Naphthaline^ CioII*, or C 20 Us. This remarkable com- 
pound occurs in all kinds of tar, but most abundantly in coal-tar, 
as being formed at a very high temperature. It is formed in 
additional quantity when any of the elements of oil of tar, such 
as creosote, carbolic acid, &o., or even alcohol and ether, arc 
passed through tubes heated to a strong red-heat. It is easily 
obtained by redistilling coal-tar, when the latter portions are so 
full of naphthaline as to be semisolid. It is well squeezed out, 
and purified by sublimation and crystallisation in hot alcohol. Or 
the oil of coal-tar is saturated with chlorine gas, which, by destroy- 
ing some of the oils, allows the naphthaline to crystallise. 

Pure naphthaline is colourless and volatile, and forms large 
tabular, transparent crystals, of a very peculiar smell, and an 
acrid aromatic taste. It boils at 411^, but distils easily with the 
vapours of water, and is dissipated, like camx)hor, if left exposed 
at tlic ordinary temperature. 

It is acted on by chlorine and bromine, which combine with 
it in the first instance, and also give rise to a large number of 
compounds formed by substitution ; and by sulphuric and nitric 
acids, each of which produces a number of new compounds with 
it. These changes have been studied with singular perseverance 
and remarkable sagacity, by Laurent, more especially the action 
of chlorine, bromine, and nitric acid. His researches have been 
attended with unusual success, and he may be said to have 
originated and established, by these researches, the now received 
doctrine of substitutions. I cannot hope to give even an accurate 
outline of all that Laurent has dono in this department, because 
I have nowhere seen a complete account of these curious results 
as they now stand : but I shall place' before the reader such a 
general account of them as may show tho great importance of the 
subject, and some of the interesting facts already ascertained. 


1 . Actian of Chlorine and Bromine on Naphthaline, 

(It is necessary here to explain the principle of nomenclature 
provisionally adopted by Laurent, especially for cases, like this, 
of substitutions, where tho ordinary nomenclature is entirely 
inappUoablc. The nomenclature of Laurent may be thought 
by some, uncouth ; but it is simple, systematic, and oonsistent 
with itself. Beginning with naphthaline, he gives to the com- 
pounds formed by the successive substitution of chlorine for 
hydrogen, names beginning with chlo, and ending with a syllable 
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in which the vowels a, e, 1 , o, and n, are employed to designate 
the replacement of 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , and 5 oqs, of hydrogen. Thus, if 
in naphthaline, C20 Ha , 1 eq. of hydrogen is rex>laced by chlorine, 

we have the compound Cm This is called chlonaph<a«(?. 

The compound Cm | chlonaphfese ; Cao | is chlonaph- 

tisOf &o. The corresponding compounds of bromine are bro- 
naph^«<j, bronaph^^tfi^, and bronaph^iisc. When wc get as far as 

chlonaph^t 43 c Cm | , as there are no more vowels, wc begin again 

with a, adding a syllable to the word. Thus C20 I J?i“isclilo- 
naph<a 7 aae ; Cao | is clilonapli^a/fse, and Cm Cls is clilonaiili/rt- 


and so on with bromine. When hydrogen is replaced, partly by 
chlorine, partly by bromine, then the narao is so constructed that 
the tinal syllable indicates the sum of the equivalents of chlorine 
and bromine, while both chlorine and bromine are prefixed. 

Thus, cblonapbtose is C20 


I ; and the compound C20 


lU 

Ch 

Itr 


( 

is cbloribronaph^osc ; Cm < Cl is cblorabronapb^osc. The former 
( Brs 

of these two may also bo bromachlonaph ^ose, and the latter 
brommhlonaph^oiff?. We shall see, hereafter, that it may be 
necessary to use both forms to distinguish dilferent compounds 
which arc isomeric. Again, whore hydrogen is rejdaoed by N Ot , 

we have (N 0 ^ being represented by X), C20 | nitron aphtase, 
and BO forth. In like manner, if H were rcplaood by Ad 
(Ad = NHa), wo should have C20 | Cm IIo X. This 

would be called amanaphtase ; and such a compound has been 
already described under the name of naphthalidine, or naphtyla- 
mine. It is evident that this nomenclature, although it gives nse 
to words of a singular aspect, is yet easily understood, and may 
even, in many cases, serve as well as a formula to remind us of 
the composition. Laurent has applied it to many other scries, as 
wo have seen in the series of phenyle, where we have chlorophe- 
nesic, ohlorophenisic, and chloroxihenusio acids, &c. In previous 
sections we have used anqther nomenclature for substitution com- 
pounds ; chloraniline, dichloraniline, trichloraniline, &e. 

This might also be uEied here. 
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When chlorine is brought in contact with naphthaline, the 
latter melts, and there are formed at once two compounds of 
chlorine and naphthaline ; the chloride of naphthaline, €20 Hs 4- 
Ck ; and the subchloride of naphthaline, C20 Hs 4 - OI2 . At the 
same time hydrochlorio acid is disengaged, arising from the 
action of chlorine on one of these ohloridos. The former is a 
solid, which is best purified by solution in hot oil of petroleum, 
which deposits it, on cooling, in crystals. It may also be puri- 
fied by means of boiling ether, which dissolves it to a certain 
extent, and deposits it on cooling. Chloride of N is decomposed 
by heat, yielding no less than four different isomeric forms of 
chlonaphtcso. An alcoholic solution of potash converts it inte 
two more forms of chlonaphtcso. It is also acted on by chlorine, 
bromine, nitric acid, and sulphuret of ammonium, yielding many 
new compounds. 

Subchloridc of N is an oily liquid, which by the action of 
heat is partially changed into hydrochlorio acid, and one form 
of chlonaphtase. An alcoholic solution of potash also converts it 
into chlonaphtase and chloride of potassium. Chlorine converts it 
into two chlorides of chlonaphtase, isomeric but distinct ; if the 
heat is too strong, there is formed one kind of chlonaphtise. 

When bromine is made to act on naphthaline, no bromide of N 
is formed, but hydrobromic acid is separated and bronaphtase is 
produced. 

Chlonaphtase, €20 (II7 Cl), is obtained by acting on subohlorido 
of N by alcoholic solution of potash. On the addition of water, 
an oily liquid separates, which is purified by rectification, and is 
then chlonaphtase. No isomeric modification of it is yet kno^vn, 
but the existence of sucli is extremely probable. Bromine acts 
on it, converting it into bromide of chlorabronaplitese, Br* 4 - C20 
Ha Cl Br. 

Uronajihtase, C20 (Hr Br), is formed by tlio direct action of 
bromine on naphthaline, care being taken to avoid excess of 
bromine, which would form bronaphtesc, and excess of naph- 
thaline, which would remain unchanged. Bronaphtase is a 
colourless oil, decomposed by chlorine and bromine, the latter 
converting it into bronaphtose and the products of the further 
action of bromine on bronaphtese. As yet only one form of 
bronaphtase is known. 

Chlonaphfese, C20 (Ho CI2), occurs in no less than seven diffe- 
rent isomeric forms. These are distinguished by Laurent as 
modifications a, c, ad, e, /, x and y, but h am not awaro of tho 
principle on which these letters are selected, a, c, f, and x, are 
obtained by the action of heat on tho chloride of N ; ad and e 
by boiling chloride of N with tincture of potash ; and y by the 
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action of chlorine on nitronaphtese. a and ar are liquid ; all the 
rest crystallise easily. The solid forms have oacb a different 
point of fusion, and the whole seven give different results 
when acted on by chlorine and bromine. Since, therefore, tho 
composition of all seven is the same, we are compelled to adopt 
the conclusion that it is not the same 2 eqs. of hydrogen which 
are replaced by chlorine, and that it is not iniffereut which 
equivsdonts of hydrogen aro thus replaced, but that, on the 
contrary, the properties of these compounds depend on the 
particular equivalents or molecules of hydrogen replaced by 
cblorino, and that consequently the arrangement, or relative as 
well as absolute position of these molecules in the compound 
molecule, is a matter of far greater importance (at least, in this 
and other analogous cases), in reference to chemical characters, 
than tho properties of the elements, or their place in tho electro- 
chemical arrangement. 

Referring to what I have said on tho subject of types, at 
pp. 12 — 19, I would hero point out that naphthaline is a typo, tho 
molecule of which is mode up of 20 equivalents (not single atoms, 
but molecules) of carbon, and 8 equivalent molecules of hydrogen ; 
and that chlonaphtese is a subtype, in which the 20 molecules of 
carbon are associated, as in the fundamental type, with 8 other 
molecules, not all as before of hydrogen, but 6 of liydrogen and 
2 of chlorine, a body usually considered as entirely opi>osed to 
hydrogen, chloriiio being strongly negative, and hydrogen strongly 
positive. Yet the type remains unchanged, and wo cannot help 
seeing that tho two molecules of chlorine, in virtue of their poni- 
tion in reference to the 20 of carbon^ aro playing the part of 2 
molecules of hydrogen. 

Further, if we conceive the 8 molecules of hydrogen in the 
fundamental type to occupy each a fixed position, in relation to 
the 20 of carbon, we see from the wonderful phenomena just 
indicated, namely, from tho existence of seven distinct forms of 
chlonaphtese, that, in each of these, a different pair of molecules 
of hydrogen has been replaced by chlorine. If the 8 molecules of 
hydrogen be supposed to be numbered, according to the fixed 
position of each in the compound molecule of the type, tlion we 
cau see that in chlonaphtese o, the molooulos 1 and 2 may bo those 
replaced, while in c the molecules 6 and 7 may be those replaced 
by chlorine, and so on. It is easy to calculate that in this way at 
least 28 different isomerio forms of chlonaphtese may exist, and of 
these seven are already known. 

Our spmoe will not of details on. the different forms of 

chlonaphtese, but 1 have thought it indispensable to explain the 
viev^ now taken of these singedar compounds^ in a general way. 
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It is evident that we may expect much light to bo thrown on the 
obscure subject of the molecular arrangement of compounds by 
continued researches in the same direction. The recent progress 
of those departments of physics tehich are most closely allied to 
chemistry, has established the existence of certain relations 
between the atomic weight and constitution of compounds and 
their physical properties, such as volume or density, volatility, 
state in regard to cohesion, solidity, fluidity, &o., and crystalline 
form. Wc now see a prospect of tracing the connection between 
the molecular arrangement of compound bodies and their che- 
mical properties ; and we may even hope hereafter to be enabled, 
simply by acjcurate observation of the external properties of a 
body, physical and chemical, to ascertain its composition and 
constitution ; and also to predict with accuracy the properties of 
comx)ounds yet unformed, tlie formation of which will probably 
become a problem, solvable by a few rules of universal application. 
An excellent illustration of this has lately been given in the 
prediction of 1 debig in 1B39, of the prox)erties of volatile bases, 
discovered in 1849 and 1850 — 51, by Wiirtz and Hotraann. The 
prediction was fully verified, and the processes employed were 
such as admit of very ^Yide ai>x>lication. (See Ethyle^ Mtithxjhy 
and Artificial Organic Ihrses), 

For the xu’eseiit, wo have only the distant pros^iect of these 
results ; but wo have only assiduously to pursue the study 
of nature on true inductive princixdes, in order to be here- 
after enabled to bring into order the chaos, so to speak, of 
interesting and important observations, the number of wliich 
is hourly increasing, while a large proportion of them have 
not yet found a use or an application. We must now return to 
the derivatives of naphthaline, which wo have only space briefly 
to name. 

Jirofiajjhtcsej Cao (1I« Bra), is easily formed by the action of 
bromine on naphthaline or on brouaxibtase. It is a crystallisable 
solid, and probably corresxionds to oblonapbtese, c. Only one 
bronax)htese is yet known. It forms several compounds with 
bromine. 

Chhnaphtiscy C«o (Ha Cls), occurs in six different forms (out of 
55 w^hicli are possible), «, «(?, c, ^/, </, and ad, all of which arc 
crystallisable solids. They are obtained in different ways : a by 
boiling with tincture of potash the oilymodification of chloride 
of ohlonaphtase ; ac by the action of olilorino on chlonaphtese ady 
melted ; and g along with some of a, by boiling with tincture of 
potash the crystallised chloride of ohlonaphtase ; d by distilling 
the crystallised chloride of ohlonaphtase ; and ad by boiling with 
tincture of potash the doable chloride of naphthaline and of 
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obloBapiitase ; a U converted by cblorine into ohlonaphtose a ; 
and bromine converts it into ohloribronaphtose a. 

Bronaphtiaey C20 (Hs Brs ), is obtained by beating the bromide 
of bronaphiise, when bromine is given off. It is orystallisable. 
Only one form is yet known, 

Chlonaphtosey C20 (H4Ck), occurs in four isomeric forms, 5, e, 
and ky out of a very largo number which are possible. They are 
all orystallisable. It is unnecessary ip mention the methods 
employed to obtain them, which are analogous to those already 
described for ohlonaphtise or chlonaphtese. 

JBronaphtosey Cao (lU Bin ), appears to exist in two forms a and by 
both crystallisable. 

Chlonaphtusey C20 (IIsCls), and Broyia^fhtusey C20 (II3 Brs), are 
not yet known. 

ChlonaiiJUalaHey C20 (H2Cla), is obtained by the action of chlo- 
rine on chlonaphtise a. It forms soft flexible prisms, 

Chhnaphtalesey €20 (H Ch ), is not yet known, 

ChlonaphtalUfiy C20 Ch, the compound in which all the hydro- 
gen of naphthaline is replaced by chlorine, is obtained by continu- 
ing the action of olilorino on chlonaphtise a. It is also crystallisable. 
Laurent, apparently from its crystalline form, considers it to 
correspond with the modifications c of chlonaphteso and ohlonaph- 
tise ; and for the same reason he considers the only chlonaphtalaso 
known, as chlonaphtalase a. In the case of clilonaphtaliso, if 
different modifications can occur, they must depend on a different 
principle ifrom that which regulates the modirtcations of those 
compounds in which both chlorine and hydrogen are concerned. 
But until a complete account of I^aurent’s views bo published, 
it is not easy to ascertain exactly what those views are. I sus- 
pect some error in the only account of those researches to which 
I could refer. 

Besides the above, there are a number of compounds derived 
from naphthaline, in which the hydrogen is replaced by bromine 
and chlorine at once. 

Chlorehronaphtise a, C20 (ITo Cla Br), is a crystalline solid very 
similar to chlonaphtise a, 

Chlorchronaphtose by Cao (H* Cla Bra), is obtained by the action 
of bromine on chlonaphtese/. 

ChlorihrofiajjJitose u, Bromachlonaphtose «, and Bromachlo^ 
naphtose by are three isomeric compounds. The first is 
obtained by tho action of bromine on chlonaphtise and the 
bromine is therefore placed second in the name. Tho two 
others are both formed when chlorine acts on bronaphtese. 
These ore the compounds alluded to at page 18. They furnisli 
a very beautiful proof of the truth that the position of the 
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replaced or replacing molecule is all-important. They are all 
crystallisable. 

Bromeclonaphtose Cbo (H4. CI2 Bra ), is a crystalline solid, 
obtained by boiling chloride of bromcchlonaphtise with tincture 
of potash. 

Chlorihronajihtiise^ C20 (HaClsBra), is a crystalline solid, formed 
by the action of bromine on chloride of naphthaline. 

There remain to bo described some compounds, analogous to the 
chlorides of naphthaline, and containing consequently chlorine or 
bromine, in addition to the tyj)e or subtype. 

Chloride of chlonaphtasc^ CU -f- C20 (H? Cl), is obtained by the 
action of clilorine on tho subchloride of naphthaline. It is the 
most remarkable of the whole series from the great size and beauty 
of its crystals. It occurs in an isomeric form as an oily liquid. 
When distilled, these comi)ounds yield different forms of ohlonaph- 
tisc mixed together. 

Chloride of chlonaphtese^ Ch -f* C20 (Ha CI2 ), occurs in three 
isomeric forms, a and x arc oily liquids, derived respectively 
from chlonaphtese a and x by the action of chlorine, and c is 
derived from chlonaphtese c in tho same way, and is crystal- 
line. They all yield chlonaphtese when heated, but in different 
forms. 

Bromide of chlonaphtesCy Br* -f C20 (HaCh), is obtained by the 
action of bromine on chlonaphtese e. It is crystalline. Aji excess 
of bromine produces at least livo different compounds. 

Bromide of chlorabronaphtesc, Br^^-f" Cao (Ho Br Cl), is formed 
when bromine actr on chlonaphtese. It is crystalline. 

Bromide of hronaphtesey Brv -f C20 (Ho Bra), is formed by the 
action of bromine on bronaxditese. It is crystalline, and when 
distilled yields hydrobromic acid and bronaphtoso, 

Suhhro7nidc of hronaphtisey Bra -f- C20 (Ho Bra ), is formed along 
with the preceding. It is also crystalline. 

Bromide of hrunaphtiscy Br 4 >-f- Cao (Ho Brs), is also a highly 
crystalline solid. 

Subchloride of bronapthtusCy Cla -f- Cao (II 7 Br), formed by the 
action of chlorine on bronaphtase, crystallises in regular rhom- 
boidal plates. 

Chloride of bronaphtescy CU 4 - Cao (Ho Bra), crystallises in long 
prisms. 

Perchloride of bronajditisey Cla -f- Cao (Hs Bra ), crystallises in 
right prisms with rhombic base. 

Chloride of bromcchlonaphtiscy CU -f Cao (Ho Bra Cl), crystallises 
in obU<iue rhombic prisms. When boiled with tinotui*o of potash 
it yields bromochhnaphtusey Cao (HsBraCU). 

All the preceding compounds have been discovered, studied, 

ii2 
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analysed, and described by Laurent, besides a large additional 
number of derivatives of naphthaline, under tho agency of 
chlorine and bromine, which he has not so fully examined. 
Those here named are sufficient to illustrate the endless 
variety of compounds attainable. Every subtype of tho original 
type of naphthaline admits of numerous permutations; and 
where both chlorine and bromine are present, the number of 
possible permutations is enormously increased. In short, 
these remarkable researches have only made us ac<iuainted 
with a very small selection of tho possible products of tho 
action of chlorine and bromine on naphthaline, the type re- 
maining vnehanged. 

Thus the subtype chlonaphtose, Cao (IT* CU), admits of 65 
isomeric modifications, all diflcrcnt, as does, of course, bronaph- 
tose also. But these subtypes ina}’' yield tho modified subtypos 
chlorabronaphtose, chlorcbronaphtose, ohloribronaphtoso, broma- 
chlonaplitose, bromechlonaphtoso, and bromiohlonaphtose, and 
others, difficult to name, depending on the relative proportions 
and positions, in tho molecule of the subtype, and of tho 4 cqs, 
chlorine and bromine. It is easy to imagine 14 such modified 
subtypes, and there appears no reason why each of them, with 
the two subtypes, should not admit of at least 65 isomeric forms. 
This would give 1040 isomeric forms, all included under the two 
subtypes chlonaphtose and bronaphtoso, or under ono subtype 
which may bo called naphtoscy Cao (JL X*). X is here put for 
chlorine or bromine. 

Gorhardt has given tho following table of tho compounds ob- 
tained from naphthaline, with chlorine and bromine : — 


1. Chlorides and Bromides, 


Chloridv of Naplitbaline 
,, Rroiiaphtaae . 
Bromide of Bronaphtise 
Bichloride of Naphthaline 
,, Clilonaphtase . 
Bichlorobromide of Nai>hthaline 
Bichloride of Chlonaphtose . 

, , Bronaphtoso 
Bibromide of Chlonaphtese . 

,, Chlorabronaphtose 
,, Bronaphtese 
Bichloride of Bromechlonaphtise 
Bibromide of Bronaphtise 


Cv.o Ills, CJla 
Cao IT 7 Br, CL 
C 20 Hs Bra, Bra 
CsoIL, 2 CL 
Cao Ht Cl, 2 CL 
Cao Hs, CL Br 
Gao He CL, 2 CL 
Cao He' Bra, 2 CL 
Cao Ho Cla, 2 Brs 
Cao Ho Cl Br, 2 Bra 
■Cao Ho Bra , 2 Bra 
Cao H* Bra Cl, 2 Cla 
Cao Hs Bro, 2 Bn 
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2 . Naphthalines chlortnised and hroininised. 

Clilonaplitase 

. Cvo Ht Cl 

Broiiaphtase • 

. . Cuo II7 Br 

Chlonaphtese • 

. C-20 Ho Cli 

Brooaphtese . 

• . Cao He Bra 

Cblouaptise . 

. . Cuu Hs CLi 

Bronaphtise 

. . C20 Hs Bra 

Chlorebrouaphtise 

. . Oao H5 CI2 Br 

Chlonaphtoso , 

. . C.O H* Oh 

Chloribronaphtose 

. Cao H* CL Br 

Clilorebronaplito.se , 

. . Otto H4 CL Bra 

Broiiaphtose . 

. C20 114 Br 4 

Chloribronaphtuse . 

. . C2<. Ha CL Bra 

Clilouaphtalaise 

. Cio Ha CL 

Chlonaphtalise 

. . Cau CL 


I have retained Laurent’s names, as those of GerharJt do not 
suit our langiuif^e. It will be seen by this table that naphthaline 
and its products by substitution form one group, the members 
of which, combining with chlorine or bromine, form another 
group. 

2 , Acilo'ii of Sali)1iuric Add on Naj^difkaUne^ 

AVlicn naphthaline is dissolved in warm oil of vitriol to satura- 
tion, the solution, if left exposed to the air, becomes a semisolid 
mass of a dirty purplish colour. This, dried on a porous brick, 
leaves a quantity of scales, very soluble in water and alcohol, 
which are a mixture of two acids. 

a, Sul})honaphthaUc acid^ C 20 1I» Sa Oo -f 2 aq. The above 
mixture, being dissolved in water, is saturated witli carbonate 
of lead, which forms insoluble sulphate of lead, and two soluble 
salts, one of which is soluble in alcohol and contains this acid, 
and yields it when decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
acid forms a hard crystalline fusible mass, of an acid and bitter 
taste. Its salts are soluble and crystallisable. Their formula is 
C20 Ht S 2 Go. Their acid is formed from 1 eq. of napthaline 
and 2 eq. of oil of vitriol, SOa , HO, by the separation of 2 cqs. of 
water, wliioh cuter into the acid, however, as water of crystallisa- 
tion, and are expelled by bases. 

The same amount of naphthaline, with twice as much oil of 
vitriol, forms, by the separation of 4 eqs. of water, the next acid, 
C20 Hs + 4 (ftO, SO3 ) — 4 HO = C20 lis {5^ Oi2. 

Sulphonaphthalio acid forms with chlorine four substitution 
acids, in which 1, 2, 3, and 4 eqs. of hydrogen are replaced by 
cblorine. With bromine it yields two such acids, with 1 and 2 
cq, of bromine. It also yields, with nitric acid, an acid, the 
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nitrosulpbonaphthalio acid, in wliich 1 eq. of hydrogen ih 
replaced by NO* . 

b, Disulphonaphthalic acidf O 20 Hs S* Oia ? The lead salt, 
insoluble in alcohol, contains this acid, the salts of which are 
soluble, bitter, and hardly orystallisable. It is possible that a 
third acid accompanies these two ; for Faraday obtained a third 
salt of baryta, and Berzelius found a third salt of lead in 
the mother liquid of the other two. Faraday’s salt, which 
remains with the sulphate of baryta formed in the process by 
the free sulphuric acid, and may be extracted % boiling 
water, yields about 42 per cent, of sulphate of baryta when 
calcined. 

The vapours of anhydrous sulphuric acid, passed over fused 
naphthaline, form with it a rod liquid. If the acid be in excess, 
there is formed a now acid, the hyposulpkoglutinic acid^ besides 
small quantities of the preceding acids ; if there be excess of 
naphthaline, there are formed two neutral bodies, sulphonaph- 
thaline and sulphonapht halide^ 

Hyposulphoglutinie acidy when pure and dry, is a hard glassy 
mass. When precipitated from its salts by stronger acids, it 
forms a viscid hydrate like turpentine. Its salts are generally 
soluble and do not crystallise. Its composition is unknown, 

Sidphonaphthaline is a crystalline fusible solid, formed from 
2 oq. of naphthaline and 2 eq. of oil of vitriol, by the separation 
of 4 eq, of water. Its formula is Cto Ui* Ba ()*, or it may be 

written C40 j > that is, 2 eq. of nai>hthaline, in which 

2 eq. of hydrogen are replaced by 2 eq. of sulphurous acid SOa . 

3. Action of N Uric Acid on Naphthaline, and its Derivatives, 

Nitric acid acts on naphthaline, and gives rise to a whole series 
of compounds in which N 0* is substituted for hydrogen. The 
same principles apply here as in the action of chlorine and 
bromine on naphthaline. It is to Laurent that we are indebted 
for our knowledge of these compounds, which our space will only 
allow us to name. 

^ Kitronaphtasey or nitronaphthaliney Cao H? X (X is here put for 
NO*), is best formed by causing nitrous acid to pass through 
melted naphthaline. It is purified by means of alcohol, and forms 
long prisms of a sulphur-yellow colour, fusible at 110®, Chlorine 
decomposes it, producing chlonaphtose. Nitric acid converts it 
into nitronaphteso* By the action of sulphuretted hydrogen and 
ammonia, it yields, as has been already explained, a base, naph^- 
talidine or naphtylaminCy Cao Ad H 7 =: Cao N. 
Nitronaphthaline, accordbg to Piria, when its alcoholic solution 
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is boiled witli solution of sulphite of ammonia in excess, until a 
drop no longer becomes turbid when mixed with water, yields 
two strata of liquid. The lighter is an alcoholic solution of 
new products, the heavier an aqueous solution of sulphate and 
sulphite of ammonia. The former is evaporated to a small bulk 
and deposits on standing crystals of the ammonia salt of a new 
acid, thionajphtamic acid» The mother liquid of these crystals 
contains the ammonia salt of another new acid, isomeric with the 
lirst, naplitionic acid, 

Naphtio7iic acidf C20 Ha N Sa Os , H 0 -f- aq- The salt last 
mentioned is dissolved in hot water, and on the addition of 
hydrochloric acid, the new acid falls as a reddish- white crystal- 
line powder. When pure, it is colourless. It neutralises all 
bases, and forms salts which crystallise in large and regular 
crystals. It is very permanent, except that it is decomposed by 
oxidising agents. 

Thionaphtamic acid, C20 Hs N Sa Os, HO. This acid forms 
also crystallisable salts, but cannot be obtained in a separate or 
free state, because ou adding acids to its salts it is at once 
decomposed, yielding sulpbnric acid, and napbtalidinc or napb- 
tylamine, the base already mentioned as formed by the action 
of sulpburet of ammonium on nitronaphthaline. Its salts form 
red or purple micaceous scales, but are probably coloui’less when 
pure ; the colour arising from the action of the air, which pro- 
duces a purple resin with napbtalidinc. These salts are easily 
decomposed. 'When heated with dilute sulphuric acid, they 
yield abundant scaly crystals of sulphate of naphtalidine, and 
this is the best method of obtaining that base. Piria finds that 
naphtalidine and its suits yield with oxidising agents a violet 
amorphous compound, which he calls naphtamine. Its compo- 
sition is not yet known. When nitron aplitaiine is acted on by 
sulphurous acid, we have Cao H7N04,-f2 S03-f2H0 = 
2 S Oa + C20 Ho N ; and the naphtalidine, Cao Ho N, combines 
with 2 eqs. of sulphuric acid to yield the two new acids ; thus, 
Cao Ho N -h 2 S O3 = Cao Hs N 8a Os , H 0. This at once explains 
the easy resolution of one of these acids into naphtalidine and 
sulphuric acid ; the other acid, which is so permanent, must have 
a diftenmt arrangement of the same elements. 

NaphialasOf Cao (H? 0), is a yellow crystalline solid, formed by 
gently heating nitronaplitase with 10 parts of lime slightly 
moistened. It communicates to oil of vitriol a magnificent blue 
colour. It is insoluble in alcohol as well as in water, otherwise 
it would recall pyroxanthine, which is yellow and volatile, and 
colours sulphuric acid purple, 

Nitronaphtese^ Cso (Hs Xa ), forms a crystalline powder fusible 
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at 365®, insoluble in water, very sparingly soluble in alcohol. 
It is converted, by the action of sulphuretted hydrogen and 
ammonia, into the new artificial base, seminaphtalidine or 
azmiaphtylamine = Cao IIxo Na . 

Nitronaphteise^ Cao (Hsi Xa» )? is a crystalline compound formed 
when naphthaline is added in small quantities to a large mass of 
hot nitric acid. Nitronaphtose is produced along with it. It is 
pale-yellow and very fusible, becoming liquid even in boiling 
alcohol. This great fusibility prevents us, notwithstanding its 
strange formula, from considering it as a mixture of nitronaphtese 
and nitronaphtise, the former of which melts nt 36,)", tlie latter 
at 410®, and which arc very insoluble in ether, lu which liquid 
nitron aphteise readily dissolves. 

Nitronap?itise, C 20 (Ils Xa), is formed along wdtli the preceding, 
and crystallises in rliomboidal plates of a pale-yellow colour, 
fusible at 410®. 

Nitronaphtale is a crystalline substance, formed by the long- 
continued action of nitric acid on the mother liquor of all tlie 
preceding. It melts at d'iO**, and sometimes solidifies in an 
amorphous state ; a slight heat, or touching the melted substance 
with a point, causes it to crystallise. It seems to be an isomeric 
form of the preceding compound, and a third is said to exist. 

Nitronaphtesio acid, Cio ll*i Nh 0* ? C:i 2 lly Ns Os ? This 
acid is formed when nitronaplitaleso is boiled witli tincture of 
potash, and is separated from the potash hy nitric a(?id. When 
dry it is brownish- black, and forms brown salts, which are soluble 
and uncrystallisable. NitronaphtahUsic acid, Ci3 Hi On Nii, or 
Cm Hs O 12 N 3 , is a similar acid, formed from nitronaphtaleise. 
KitronaifhtiHic avid is another brown acid, formed iu the same 
way from nitronaphtalise. 

Oxide of chloroxenaphtose, Oa + C20 (Hi Cla O2), is formed 
when nitric acid acts on crystallised chloride of chlonaphtose. 
It appears as a yellow crystalline solid. It is "accompanied by 
chloranaphtisic acid, into which it is also converted by boiling 
with tincture of potash. 

Chloranaphtmc acid, C 20 Hs Cl On , is formed from the pre- 
ceding compound, as follows : Cao Hi Cla Oi HO + 2 K 0 
= II Cl -h (C 20 Hs Cl Oa 4- K 0). It is separated from the 
potash by adding an acid, and forms yellow crystals, fusible at 
392®. Its salts are for the most part insoluble, and exhibit 
the most beautiful colours, including yellow, orange, red, and 
carmine. 

Oxide of chlorox4naphialise, Oa -p Cao Clo Oa , is obtained along 
with cblopbtalisic acid and other compounds, when nitric acid is 
boiled with chlonajyhtalase, C 20 Ha Clo . It forms golden scales. 
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Chlorox4naj>lital€sic acid^ C 20 H Cls Oe , is formed when the 
preceding compound is acted on by potash, which at once 
changes it into a fine carmine-red substance, from which acids 
separate the new acid as a yellow orystalliiie powder. It forms 
beautiful red salts with potash and ammonia. It is formed as 
follows : C 20 Cl« Oi. -f no + 2 K 0 = (C 20 11 CI 5 Oa + KO) + 
KCl. 

Tho existence of the two olilorinised acids, just described, 
leads to tho idea of the existence of an acid C 20 11(5 Oa , from 
which they aro derived by substitution. Now this acid has not 
yet been obtained by the oxidation of naphthaline, though that 
will probably bo done sooner or later. But alizarine, the colour- 
ing principle of madder, is now believed to have this formula, and 
is, perhaps, tho compound in question. If so, and if it could bo 
formed artificially from naphthaline, the discovery would prove 
a most profitable one, from tho importance of madder as a dye, 
and the small amount of colouring matter it contains. 

Phtalic or naplUalic acid, Cio Hi Go, 2 11 0 = Cio n« Os, is 
formed by the action of niti‘io acid on chloride of naphthaline. It 
forms rounded groups of lamellar crystals, and yields crystal- 
lisable salts. When distilled with lime, it yields benzole (ph6ne), 
and carbonic acid, Cio Ho Os == 4 C 62 4* C 12 Ho. When tho 
hydrated acid is distilled, it yields the anhydrous acid in fine 
elastic needles. 

Tho acid phtalate of ammonia, Cio lit Go , N Ht 0, H 0, when 
heated yields wniter, 4 II O, and phtalimide, Cio ila N (.)t. 

Phtalamide, Cio llo N Go, is obtained by acting on anhydrous 
phtalic acid with ammonia. It appears that phtalimide is acid 
phtalate of ammonia, minus 4 oqs. water, wliilo phtalamide is 
anhydrous phtalate of aramoniai Cio lU Go + N Ho, minus 1 cq. 
water. Both arc crystalline solids, and both appear to form 
definite compounds with oxide of silver. 

Nitrophtalic acid, Cio lls N Oio, 2 II G, is derived from phtalic 
acid by the substitution of 1 eq. N Gi for 1 eq. hydrogen. 
Cio lit Go H -f- N Gt = Cio II 3 N Gio. It forms beautiful pale- 
yellow crystals ; and when gently heated, it yields tlie anhydrous 
acid in fine wdiito needles. 

Chlophtalisic acid, Cio II Cla Go, is formed along with tho 
oxide of chloroxcnaphtose when cMonaphtalase is boiled with 
nitric acid. It is crystallisable and represents anhydnuis phtalic 
acid, in whiclx 3 eqs. hydrogen have been replaced by 3 eqs, 
chlorine. 

To judge from the action of chlorine unaided by licat, and of 
nitric acid, on naphthaline, that body, Cao Ho, is composed of 
two oarbohydrogens, Cio H* and C* H*, the latter of which is 
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more easily altered. The former, plus 6 eqs, oxygen, yields 
phtalio acid, Cio Hi + Os ; and the substitution in phtalic acid 

of N04(= X) for H yields nitrophtalic acid, Cie | x* • 

Anthtraeene, Cm H 12 . This compound, which is polymeric 
with naphthaline, is also found in coal-tar, and is sometimes called 
paranaphthaline. It melts at 356“*, and distils at 392'’, yielding 
foliated plates. When acted on by nitric acid, it gives rise to a 
series of compounds, in which oxygen is substituted for hydrogen, 
while the compounds thus formed combine with hyponitrous acid. 
Thus, we have 

Anthra('ciio . . . . Cw Hia 

Hyponitrite of Anthi'acenase . . Cjo TIm 0 -f* 

Bi-hyponilrite of Anthi'aconese . Cio Hio O 2 -f- ‘2 N 0» 

Ter-hyponitrite of Antbracenise . C 30 H» O 3 -f- 3 N Oa 3 H 0 

Hyponitrite of Anthracenose . . Cao Ha 0* -f N Oa 

Hyponitrite of Anthracenuse . Cao Ht Oo -f N Oa -h HO 

Authracenuse . . . . C^n H? Os 

Ohlorautliracenese . . ♦ Cju Uio Cl a 

The second compound of the above list is not known ; but its 
existence is probable. In all the works to which I have access, 
there appear to bo errors, probably of the press, in the table, 
which I have ventured to correct, so as to bring the formula) into 
correspondence with the systematic names devised by Laurent, 
who discovered all these substances, on the same principle as in 
the case of naphthaline. 

7 . Metanaphthaline^ Syn. Methterene, This compound is 
lormed in the destructive distillation of resin, in the last stages of 
the process. It forms fatty scales, fusible at 158° F., and boiling 
at 617° F. Its analysis seems to show that it is isomeric or 
polymeric with naphthaline. 

8 . In the distillation of benzoate of lime, there are formed, 
along vrith beuzophenone, two carbohydrogeus, isomeric or poly- 
meric with naphthaline. One of these forms lino prisms, fusible 
at 197'^ F., the other appears in mammellatod groups of minute 
crystals, fusible at 149^ F, If wo suppose one to be isomeric with 
naphthaline, C 20 Ha, and tho other poly^merio, Cao U 12 , it is easy 
to see how they may bo formed from beuzophenone, which is 
phenyle, C 12 Ho , plu» benzoyle, Ci* Ho O 2 , and is therefore = 
C26ll]io02. For 

2 (Caw Hio Oa ) = 2 0 Oa -f OiO Ha + Cao Hia 
Bcazopbonoue. Carbohjdrogou, Carbohydrogon, 

No. 1 . No. 2 . 
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But these compounds have not yet been fully studied, 

€« Chryseney C12 II* , is found among the last portions of the 
reotilication of coal-tar. It is a yellow crystalline solid, inso- 
luble in most liquids. It melts at 455 ®, With nitrio acid it 

forms nitro -chrysene, C12 | 

f. Pyrency Cso H12, is found accompanying the preceding. It 
is a good deal more fusible. "When acted on by nitrio acid, it 

yields bi-nitropyrene, C30 2V O4 \ * seems to be poly- 

meric with naphthaline. 

The occurrence of so many compounds as have been already 
mentioned, isomeric or polymeric with naphthaline, all produced 
at a high temperature, is remarkable. For we should rather 
expect to obtain these solids of high atomic weight at lower 
temperatures, and the liquids and gases of lower atomic weight 
at the higher temperatures. There must be some cause which 
produces the formation of bodies containing C20, possibly in some 
Cio, or Cso, or C40, or even more than this. But we do not at 
present know what this cause is. On the other hand, it is 
possible, that, as we have two homologous series of hydrocarbons 
among the products of destructive distillation, namely, the series 
of marsh gas, Ca H4, or, in general terms, Cn IIn-f2, and that 
of olefiant gas, C* II* , that is, Cn Un , the former being hydurets 
of methyle, &c., the latter, hydurets of formyle, acetyle, &o.; 
so, there may also bo a third homologous series, to which naph- 
thaline belongs. Thus we might have C14 H2, Cio H*, CisHs, 
Cao (naphthaline), C22 IIio, C2* H12, Cao Hu* and so on. Con- 
tiguous members of such a series will differ very little in compo- 
sition or in properties ; and it is so difficult to purify the 
individual compounds in such mixtures, that the existing 
analyses might in many cases agree with such formidio. This 
docs not exclude the existence of isomeric and polymeric modifi- 
cations, w'hieh we know to be very frequent in carbohydroguns. 

When bituminous shale is distilled, it yields a thick empjTeu- 
matio oil, composed of several products. Among these is an 
oil apparently identical with enpion, and another very peculiar 
oil, called ampcline. This oil has neither taste nor smell, but is 
in some points more analogous to creosote than to any other sub- 
stanoe. It dissolves in water, but a few drops of acid cause it to 
separate. Its composition is still unknown. It may possibly be 
a product of the action of oil of vitriol, which is used in its 
preparation, on some other substanoc. 

Ampeltc Acid is formed by the action of nitrio acid on that part 
of the oil of schist which distils at 300 ^ It is oily, soluble in hot 
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water, and forms very solublo salts. Its composition is not 
known with certainty. A similar oil, obtained from coal-tar, 
was found to contain Cn, Ho Go. This would bo isomeric with 
hydrated salicylic acid. Williams, as mentioned elsewhere, has 
found many basic oils in the oil of bituminous shales. 

FOSSIL hesins, wax, oil, naputiia, &c. 

Metinitey or Mctinas^yliaUy is a fossil resin found in lignite or 
wood-coal. It is fusible and combustible, and almost entirely 
soluble in alcohol, lietime Acidy C21 llo Oa, was found by 
Johnston in the retinasphalt of Bovey. 

Ilatchetme is another fossil resin found in the lignites of Wales. 
It is colourless, or slightly 3’ellow, fusible and volatile. 

Scheererite is a colourless, translucent substance, of a pearly 
lustre, found in the Swiss lignites. Both Ilatchctino and Schcc- 
rerite appear to bo carbohydrogens, and much resemble paraffine 
not quite pure. They are, perhaps, mixtures of homologous 
paraftiucs, or when pure, each may represent a diffcTcnt paratlino. 

Middletonite is a fossil resin, found near I^ccds in coal. 

Idrialine is a remarkable solid carbohydi’ogon, found in the 
quioksilver mines of Idria. Its composition was said to be Cs H, 
or perhaps Cis II? ; and therefore polymeric with ohrysone. But 
it has lately been shown to contain oxygen, and to lie, perhaps, 
CMHasOa. It forms nitroidrialino, with nitric acid, which is 

1X23 ? 

yields, when heated, a carbohydrogeu 

tdri/hy in two isomeilc or poljTneric forms ; n Co Ha , It colours 
oil of vitriol intensely blue, forming a coupled acid. Surchtereney 
a solid body obtained by Pelletier and Walter in the distillation 
of amber, has the same composition, and colours sulphuric 
acid blue. It is, therefore, in all probability, identical with 
idrialine. 

OzokeritBy or Fossil IFaxy is found in large masses in the bitu- 
minous schist of Slainick in Moldavia, When distilled, it yields 
a substance like wax, and also a good deal of parafline. Ozokerite 
is very fusible, and burns with a bright flame. A similar sub- 
stance occurs in the coal mines of England, and it has been 
shown to be a mixture of at least four compounds, probably most 
of them parafUnes. 

FichtelUe is a fusible, volatile, cry s tall i sable solid, found in 
branches of pine-trees, in the peat of the turbaries in the Fichtel- 
gobirge. It appears to have the formula Cao His, and is probably 
derived from essence of turpentine, Cao Hie. 

Tekoretine, Phylhretiney Xyloretiney and Boloretimy are the 
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names of four resinous compounds, found in the peat of Denmark, 
on the remains of pine-trees. Tekoretine and Phylloretine are 
both fusible, volatile, and crystallisablo. The former appears 
to be Cif» Ho, the latter Cs Ha. Xyloretine is less fusible and 
is decomposed by heat. It crystallises, and its formula is said 
to bo CV) liria Oi, which only differs from that of sylvio acid hy 
3 eq. hydrogen. Boloretino is fusible, but does not crystallise. 
Its formula is Cw Haa -f 3 II 0, but it occurs also with d or 6 eqs. 
of water. 

AsphaHumf Mineral Pitch, Pitch of Judea, These are the 
names of certain substances of similar characters, found in 
dillerent parts of the world, as in Trinidad, in Hanover, and at 
the Dead Sea in Palestine. They all resemble pitch in aspect, 
and arc composed of a dark -brown resin, mixed with more or 
loss of a brilliant black matter, asphaUetie, C 20 lTi« O 3 , or of a 
liquid volatile oil, petrolcne, C 20 Hio. Tho former of these is 
probably an oxide of the latter. The different kinds of asphaltum 
ai’o much used for waterproof cements, and for pavements, or 
roofs. Kaphteine is a somewhat analogous substance, found in 
the limestones ot‘ tho Maine ct Loire. 

Petroleum and Naphtha, In certain spots, in the neigbour- 
hood of the Caspian, in Ava, at tho Tegernsce in Bavaria, at 
Amiano in Italy, and near Neufehatel, as well as in other places, 
pits dug in tho earth become filled with water, on which floats, 
more or less abundantly, an oily matter, formerly called rock-oil. 
The purer kinds are little coloured and very fluid, and when 
distilled with water, leave hardly any residue, Tliese are called 
naphtha. Other kinds, as the petroleum of Rangoon in Ava, 
are dark-coloured, and semi-solid, but become liquid at 80^ or 
90^, These yield by distillation, first, muoh naphtha, nearly 
colourless, and then muoh paraffine, which is easily purified. 
Naphtha, when pure, has the Sp. G. 0*775, and its formula is 
Cn Hu . At least, many analyses give exactly this result, namely, 
85*7 per cent, of carbon, and 14*3 per cent, of hydrogen. But 
all who have examined naphtha find it to be a mixture of many 
oils, agreeing in composition, or nearly so, but differing in 
boiling point, density, &q. This is just what wo find in a 
mixture of homologous compounds, and wo may infer that a 
great part of naphtha consists of carbohydrogens of the 
formiila Cn Iln, about tho middle of tho scale, as tho lowest 
are gaseous, the higher solid. They may, perhaps, be C 12 H 12 , 
Cl* Hi*, Ci6 Hio, Cao Hao, Ca* Ha*, &c. But as some oils in 
naphtha oontiiiu loss hydrogen, there is, probably, another scries 
present in which the hydrogen is less than the carbon, as, for 
example, Cia Hio, Ci* Hia, Rectified naphtha is used for tho 
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purpose of preserving potassium and sodium, which have no 
aetion on it if water be not present. In many places the nativ(‘ 
naphtha is used to give lighlb. 

' Reichenbach found that coal, distilled with water, yielded a 
little of an oil very similar to petroleum. 

All the above substances are formed by the decay or destruc- 
tion of organic matter, chicdy wood. It is not altogether impro- 
bable that those kinds which, like the Rangoon petroleum, contain 
paraffine ready formed, may have been formed by the action of 
heat on beds of vegetable remains, situated pretty deep in the 
crust of the earth. 

Soot and Lamp-hlack are produced by the imperfect combustion 
or organic matters. They contain much carbon, mixed, in soot 
with an acid resinous matter, and with a substance analogous to 
humus, but containing nitrogen, and called asholinc. Lamp-black, 
besides a little resin and oily matter, often contains naphthaline, 
which may be extracted by alcohol. 

COMroUNDS, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL, CONTAINING NJTllOGEN 
AND SULmiril, ALBUMINOUS OH SANGUIOENOUS 
COMPOUNDS. 

Besides the few oils which contain sulphur, there is a very 
important class of compounds, common to plants and animals, in 
which nitrogen and sulphur are essential constituents. These 
are called alhuminons^ because they all have a resemblance to 
albumen, which is one of them ; and sanguiyenousj because they 
are capable of forming blood in the animal body, and are the 
only compounds capable of this. Since from blood the animal 
body derives its whole nutrition, while the blood is formed from 
these compounds, they are called also nutritious compounds ; and 
since they alone can form organised animal tissues, they are 
called plastic elements of nutrition, to distinguish them from 
sugar, starch, fat, &o., which are the respiratory elements of food, 
and furnish, by their oxidation, the animal heat. 

These compounds, which we shall call the sanguigenous bodies, 
are three in number : namely. Albumen^ vegetable and animal ; 
Fih'ine^ vegetable and animal; and CasemOy vegetable and 
animal ; and under these heads are included certain modified 
forms of them, as emulsine, a form of albumen, and others. 

They all agree in the total absence of crystalline form, and in 
having a very complex constitution. They agree, moreover, in 
certain chemical characters ; they dissolve with the aid of heat 
in potash, and the solution blackens the salts of lead, proving 
that part at least of the sulphur is present in an unoxidiaed 
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state. They all dissolve, with the aid of heat, in strong hydro- 
chloric acid, yielding, if air bo admitted, not otherwise, a purple 
solution, which after a time changes to a dark brown. The very 
acid liquid which is obtained by dissolving mercury in its own 
weight of nitric acid, gives a very intense red colour to all these 
substances. This character is so well marked, that we can in 
this way detect the presence of one part of albumen in 100,000 
of water. When oxidised by sulphuric acid and peroxide of man- 
ganese, or by sulphuric acid and bichromate of potash, or by 
fusion with caustic potash, they all yield similar products; namely, 
compounds of the series of aldehyde, of that of acetic acid, of the 
nitryle series, benzoic acid, and oil of bitter almonds, leucine, 
and tyrosine. All these things indicate a very great similarity in 
constitution. Their composition, in 100 parts, is so nearly the 
same, according to the best analyses wo have, that they have been 
supposed to be isomeric, and probably are so. It is evident, from 
the products of their decomposition, and from the fact that any 
one of them, in the animal body, may yield the others, that they 
are very closely related, and may even be identical in composition, 
so far as concerns their combustible elements. Mulder thought 
he had obtained from them a compound free from sulphur, Cio 
Ns Hai 0 j 2 , which he called protcine, and which he supposed to 
combine with sulphur and phosphorus, to yield the sanguigenous 
bodies, thus : — 

Crystalline tumour 15 cq. Proteine + 1 eq. Sulphur 


Caseine 

.=10eq. ,, 

+ 1 eq. 

>) 

Vegetable Gelaune =10 eq. ,, 

+ 2 eq. 


Egg Albumen 

= 10eq. ,, 

+ 1 eq. 

,, +1 eq. PhospJiorus 

Fibrino 

.=10eq. ,, 

+ 1 cq. 

„ + 1 eq. ,, 

Blood Albumen . = 10 eq. ,, 

+ 2 eq. 

,, + 1 eq. ,, 


But the theory of protcine cannot be maintained ; for not 
only does no such compound, free from sulphur, exist ; but the 
amount of sulphur in sanguigenous matter is two or three times 
greater than indicated by Mulder^ s formula) : and that sulphur 
is present in two states. Moreover, his formula for blood 
albumen, gives twice as much sulphur as in egg albumen, while 
in fact the latter contains most sulphur ; and, lastly, have no 
proof that phosphorus is present in any other form than that of 
the salts of phosphoric acid. The best analyses yet made yield 
the formula) given further on, on the supposition that the 
molecule of sanguigenous matter contains not less than 2 eqs. 
of sulphur, an assumption justihed by the existence of sulphur 
in two forms of combination. 

There is yet another and a very remarkable oharaoter, 
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opmmou to all sanguigenous bodies. When exposed to air, 
moisture, and a certain temperature, they all absorb oxygen, 
enter into decay, with oilensive products, and in this state are 
ferments, the rhotion of their particles, according to the theory of 
Liebig, being communicable by contact to those of formentescible 
bodies, such as sugar, which, when pure, do not ferment or decay, 
kence the sanguigenous bodies arc putresoible, or ferments. 
Lastly, no sanguigenous compound can exist without containing 
a certain small but essential j^roportion of alkalies, and alkaline 
or earthy phosphates. 

If we bear in mind, not only that any one of these substances, 
in the animal body, can yield the two others, but also that, by 
digestion witlx acidulated water, or with a solution of a salt of 
potash or soda, coagulated or insoluble hbrine and caseino may bo 
rendered soluble, and the solution will exlxibit all the properties of 
a solution of albumen, coagulating when heated, and acting like 
albumen on polarised light ; that, by means of caustic alkalies, we 
can give to insoluble librine and albumen the characters of soluble 
caseino ; it certainly appears most probable that those substances 
are entirely alike both in composition and constitution, and only 
differ in their physical state, or in the mineral matter with which 
they are united. 

Tlxia would lead us to admit a common princii>le, not indeed 
protein©, but what may be cixUed albumino, which can exist in 
different isomeric, polymeric, or allotropic forms, becoming thus 
soluble or insoluble. Soluble albumen, that of eggs and of blood, 
is perhaps the hi-albuininato of soda ; soluble caseine is the 
neutral albuminate of potash ; and fibriuo is probably insoluble 
albumen, combined 'vvith earthy phosphates. This is perhaps the 
most probable view that we can take at present, 

1. Albumen. This compound is found in vegetable juices 
dissolved, and in some, indeed in most seeds, in the solid form, as 
in nuts, almonds, mxxstard-sccd ; the emulsine of almonds and of 
mustard being a form of albumen. It is never found, however, 
without s^me of the other sanguigenous compounds, and in many 
seeds the proportion of albumen is small, as in the cereals and 
leguminous seeds. It is also found dissolved in the blood, in the 
juice of ffe^h, and in other animal fluids. On the supposition 
that one m^Teoule of albumen oontains 2 eqs. of sulphur, (and it 
may contain more, but cannot contain less,) the latest analyses 
lead to the empyrical formula, C 218 Na7 Sa llieo Cos , besides 
phosphates, though how these are arranged we know not. The 
albumen of eggs, or white of eggs, has the same formula, with 
3 eqs. of sulphur instead of 2, and 36 eqs. of nitrogen instead of 
27| or Caie Nso S$ Hioo Oes, and phosphates. 
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Albumen, in its natural state, is soluble in cold water, and 
white of egg or serum of blood is simply a strong solution of it, 
which in the former case is ropy and viscid. Its distinguishing 
character is coagulability by heat. A heat of 140® to 160* 
continued for a short time, causes it to coagpilate, and serum or 
white of egg becomes a solid mass. Weaker solutions deposit 
the coagulated albumen in flocouli. Coagulated albumen is no 
longer soluble in water, but with this exception it is unchanged in 
its combustible elements, and its coagulation probably depends 
on the same cause as the conversion of the fluid styrole by heat 
into solid metastyrole. It is an isomerio transformation. 
Albumen is further coagulated by acids, by creosote, by corrosive 
sublimate, by ferrocyanide of potassium, and by infusion of galls. 
The purest albumen is obtained from white of egg or the serum 
of blood, by neutralising carefully the alkali they contain with 
acetic acid, and then adding cold water, which causes the depo- 
sition of translucent flocouli, which, when washed with water, 
have the appearance of flour paste. This, dried at a gentle 
heat, is albumen, as pure as we know it. But even in this state 
it contains earthy and alkaline phosphates, without which it 
never exists in any organic fluid or tissue. If white of egg, 
mixed with twice its bulk of water, be pressed through a cloth, 
to break the cells, and a little subacetate of lead added to the 
liquid, an abundant precipitate is formed. This is to be washed, 
mixed with water, and decomposed by a current of carbonic acid. 
The whole is Altered, and to the Altered liquid there is added a 
few drops of sulphuretted hydrogen, and it is warmed to about 
140^ F,, not more, when the first flocks of albumen which 
coagulate -carry down with them the whole of the sulphuret of 
leack The liquid is now again filtered, and evaporated to dryness 
at 104^’ F., when the dry residue is soluble albumen, said to be 
free from mineral matter. 

To obtain pure coagulated albumen, mix white of egg with its 
bulk of water, filter and evaporate at 101^ F. to the original bulk. 
Then add a concentrated solution of caustic potash : the whole 
soon forms a translucid yellowish elastic mass. This is broken np, 
exhausted by cold water, avoiding the contact of air. It is then 
dissolved in boiling water, or in boiling alcohol, and the solution 
precipitated by aootio or phosphoric acid. The precipitate, if well 
washed, is pure insoluble albumen, and leaves no ash when burnt. 

Soluble albumen thus purified is transparent, amorphous, almost 
colourless, and tasteless. It leaves, at most, a very trifling ash^ 
which is neutral. It dissolves slowly in water at a very moderate 
heat, but not entirely, some part becoming insoluble. Its concen- 
trated solution is ropy, like the white of egg. White of egg, dried 

K K 
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in vacuo, loaves thirteen per cent, of ash, chiefly phosphate of 
lime^ 

Fnre coagulated or insoluble albumen is, when dry, yellow, 
transparent like horn, and brittle. Tlie solution of soluble 
albumen coagulates entirely when heated to 150® F., or a little 
more ; coagulated albumen is q\iito insoluble in cold water ; 
boiling water dissolves it in part, but alters it. If kept in a 
sealed tube for some time in contact with water at 302® F., it 
dissolves by degrees to a clear liquid, which has lost the power of 
coagulating by heat. 

Solution of albumen causes the plane of polarisation to deviate 
to the left. 

When it putrifies, albumen yields, among other products, 
sulphuretted hydrogen or sulphurct of ammonium, as is observed 
in the putrefaction of eggs. Among the other products are 
valerianic and butyric acids, a crj^stalline body of a i)ungent 
odour; an oily acid, and a peculiar substance, w])ioh dissolves in 
hydrochloric acid with a fine violet colour, yielding tyrosine with 
oth6r substances. When hcat/ed it burns with the odour of burnt 
horn or feathers. When heated with dry caustic potash, till 
hydrogen begins to come off, it is partially oxidised, producing 
leucine and tyrosine, and in the addition of an acid, yields 
offensive volatile products not yet examined, the odour of which 
is stercoraceous. When more fully oxidised by sulphuric acid 
and peroxide of manganc.se or bichromate of potash, it yields 
oil of bitter almond.s, benzoic acid, various aldehydes, Cu Hn i , 
0, H 0; various volatile acids, (Cn Hii)s 0>; and various 
nitryles, such as hydrocyanic acid or formonitrylc, 11 Cy or Ca 
H N; acetonitrylo or cyanide of racthyle, C* If a N, or Ca IIs, 
Ca N ; valeronitryle, &c., &o. ; besides other products not yet 
investigated, by the study of all of which we shall in time unravel 
its very complex constitution. 

The emulsine of almonds is a variety of albumen, with which 
it agrees closely in properties. Its chief peculiarity is that it is 
capable bf causing that peculiar fermentation in amygdaline, by 
which the oil of bitter almonds is formed. It also acts as a ferment 
to salicine. In doing this, it, like other ferments, acts in virtue 
of a state of decomposition, commenced by the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, but it is the only ferment yet known which acts on 
amygdaline. The emulsine of sweet almonds is the same as that 
of bitter almonds. Diastase, the ferment in malt, is also albumen 
in a state of decomposition. 

The emulsive or albuminous matter of mustard seed is another 
variety of albumen, capable of acting as a ferment on that 
compound which yields the oil of mustard. 
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The composition of albumen is not positively Icuown, We have 
given the formula which appears host to represent the results of 
analysis. But it may bo mentioned here, that Lieberkuhn proposes 
the formula Ci 44 , H 112 Nis S 2 O 44 ; while Hunt4hinks that the sul- 
phur in it replaces part of the oxygen in a hypothetical compound 
C*4Hi7 Ns Os which is supposed to be derived from 2 eqs. of cel- 
lulose or of starch, 2 (CisHioOio) with 3 eqs. of ammonia, 3 N Ha , 
by the separation of 12 eqs, of water. Thus, 2 (C 12 llio Oio ) -f- 
3NHs — 12H0=: C 24 H 17 Na Os . If 1 eq. of oxygen be replaced 

by sulphur, then we have multiplied by 6, 

would give Ci'i4 Hioa Nis Sa 04a , which agrees well enough with 
the preceding in the carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen, but has too 
little hydrogen, and too much sulphur by far. On this account 
Hunt’s idea must be regarded as very doubtful, since we can 
hardly suppose sulphur to replace loss than 1 eq. of oxygen in the 
supposed compound. All chemists agree, however, in giving to 
albumen a complex formula. 

While white of egg is very carefully neutralised by acetic acid, 
and then much diluted, it deposits, on standing, albumen in a 
ilocculent shape. This precipitate dissolves readily in solution of 
salt or of nitre, and the solution coagulates with heat. When we 
add to serum or white of egg a certain amount of a neutral salt, 
it becomes precipi table by those acids, such as phosphoric, acetic, 
oxalic, &c,, which had previously no effect. And if to a solution 
of albiimou in acetic acid we add a neutral salt, the albumen 
becomes more easily coagulable by heat. So that elevation of 
temperature and increase of saline matter, both contribute to the 
formation of insoluble albumen, and probably to the construetion 
of tissues in the animal body. 

Albumen seems to be a weak acid, and is supposed to be bibasic. 
Caustic potash, added to white of egg, converts it into a gelatinous 
mass. This, if washed with water, is soluble in boiling water and 
boiling alcohol. Its solution is not coagulated by heat, but acids 
cause an abundant coagulum, soluble in excess of acid. These 
are the characters of caseine, and it is quite possible that caseine 
may be this albuminate of potash. If the gelatinous mass be 
washed with cold water, dissolved in hot alcohol, precipitated by 
ether, the precipitate dried, powdered, and thoroughly washed 
with water, we obtain an insoluble albuminate of potash, which con- 
tains 5*5 per cent, of potash, that is, 2 eqs. for in the albumen. 

Albuminate of soda appears to bo the compound present in 
serum and white of egg. It is now thought probable that it is 
an acid albuminate, that is, a salt with 1 eq. fixed base, to 1 eq. 
of a bibasio acid. When boiled, it is resolved into albumen, which 
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coagulates and is found to contain no alkali, and neutral albtimi- 
nate of soda, which remains dissolved. Caiistio soda forms with 
white of egg a gelatinous albuminate, soluble like that of potash, 
which seems to be the neutral salt just mentioned, with 2 cqs. of 
soda. White of egg contains 1*6 per cent., the soluble or neutral 
albuminate contains 3*7 per cent, of soda, and these numbers 
agree with the calculation from 1 eq. and 2 eqs. of soda for 1 of 
albumen, Ci** Hno Naa Nis Ss + 2 aq. We have already 
stated that this formula for albumen is not certain, but yet it is 
not far from the truth as to the relative proportions. Tho albu- 
minate of mercury is insoluble as well as that of copper. Hence, 
white of egg is used as an antidote in cases of poisoning by salts 
of these metals. 

Fibnne. This compound is found in vegetable juices, which 
deposit it spontaneously on standing; that is, it spontaneously 
coagulates. It is found also in seeds, especially those of the 
cereals, and in smaller quantity in other seeds. It occurs dis- 
solved in blood, and is spontaneously coagulated on standing, 
when it includes the red globules, and forms tlic clot; hut if 
the blood be stirred when drawn, it is obtained free from the 
globules, and white. It constitutes also the cliief part of 
muscular fibre. Fibrine is best obtained from blood, by boating 
with a bundle of rods, to which it adheres in strings. These are 
placed in a current of water for some time to wash away tho blood 
globules. Those parts which still appear red are picked out, and 
the residue placed in water to which a few drops of acetic acid 
have been added. Here it swells up into a translucent mass, in 
which impurities are easily seen and removed. The clean portion 
is again washed to remove the acid, when it sliriuks to its former 
hulk, and acquires its fibrous aspect. It still contains fatty matter 
and water ; the fat is removed by drying it and boiling with 
alcohol and other. It is also found dissolved in chyle and lymph. 
It is characterised by its spontaneous coagulation from its natural 
solutions, after which it is quite insoluble, and resembles 
coagulated albumen ; and the composition of tho pure fibrine of 
fiesh and of flour is the same as that of blood albumen as nearly 
as can be ascertained, althougli we cannot yet say that they are 
absolutely isomeric, because the amount of phosphates may differ. 
The composition of blood fibrine is said to bo different in the phos- 
phates. Fibrine from wheat-ffour, and fibrine of muscle, both 
dissolve in weak hydrodilorio acid (1 drop to an ounce of water), 
forming a turbid fluid, in which common salt causes coagulation. 
Fibrine of blood, in the same acid, swells up to a beautiful jelly, 
but does not diiUolve, probably on account of some difference in 
the phosphate,. Coagulated fibrine, ■whether regetable or animal, 
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when covered with water and left to itself, undergoes a change ; 
a small part of it putrides, and the rest is dissolved. The liquid, 
freed from fat by filtration, now contains albumen, coagulable by 
heat and acids ; and this is accounted for by the fact, that the 
proportion of the organic elements is the same in both. 

It must be remembered, that fibrine, as obtained from blood, or 
flesh, or in any other way, is always in the insoluble or coagulated 
form ; for we cannot preserve it in the soluble form in w’hich it 
exists in blood, in vegetable juices, and probably also in flesh. It 
is supposed that the rigidity which occurs in tho muscles soon 
after death, depends on the fibrine of the muscles passing into the 
insoluble state. At all events, the fibrine of flesh, as soon as we 
can obtain it, is insoluble ; nor can we at all explain why the 
dissolved fibrine becomes insoluble. 

It appears that fibrine is not, or at least not always, homogeneous ; 
for it may bo divided into two parts by crystallisable acetic acid, 
and the microscope shows both fibres and a granular matter, the 
latter being soluble in the acetic acid, the former only swelling up 
to a jelly. But as some specimens are entirely dissolved, and 
others hardly at all, it is probable that these two substances are 
mixed in variable proportions. They must be nearly alike in 
composition, for the analysis of fibrine gives numbers almost 
exactly tho same as those of albumen, but varying, within certain 
limits, loss or more. 

By the action of neutral salts, aided by a little alkali, fibrine is 
dissolved, and the solution has the properties of albumen. 

Gluten is tho name given to the azotised matter of grain, which 
appears to be a mixture of fibrine wdth glutine, anazotised substance 
soluble in alcohol. Gluten is distinguished for the facility with 
which it passes, as in malt, into tho state of a soluble ferment, 
called diastase, and this again for its energetic action on starch, of 
which 2000 parts may bo converted into glucose by 1 of diastase. 
But as the sameefiect is produced by contact with putrid flesh, yeast, 
gastric juice, and animal membranes, it is probable that diastase is 
not a distinct compound, but only soluble fibrine in a state of change. 

The products of decomposition of fibrine resemble those of 
albumen; but it appears that fibrine more readily undergoes 
that action, when boiled with strong potash, or heated to a 
certain point with dry potash, by which tyrosine and leucine are 
formed. The volatile product of oxidation are tho same as 
those of albumen. The products of the putrefaction of fibrine are 
precisely the same as in the case of albumen. 

Leucine, Cii N Hia 0* , has been already mentioned, as homo* 
logons with glyoocine and alanine, and has the same relation to 
valerianio acid as they have to formic and acetic acids, or rather 
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tike same relation to yaleraldehyde as they have to formaldehyde 
and aldehyde, Cw N IIi» 0*= C. N H + Cio Hio 0« + 2 U 0. 
It crystallises in scales, which are volatile, and when hoated with 
potash yields valerianic acid, carbonic acid, and hydrogen. 

C.iN Hi, O. + 3 (KO, HO) = KO, C,o H. 0, + N H» + 2 (KO, CO, ) + H. 

Leucine Valerianate of Potaah, 

Lexicino lias been detected in tbe liver of tbe oalf, os a natural 
product. 

Leucine is isomeric with such a compound as would be formed 
by tbe combination of 1 cq. oyanio acid, 1 eq. oxide of amyle, 
and 2 eqs. water, C 12 N IIw O 4 == Ca N 0 -j- Cio lln 0 -f- 2 II 0. 
But xx ben cyanic acid acts on hydrated oxide of amyle, it yields 
allopbanate of oxide of amyle, Cih Na Hi% Oo = Cio Hu O -f- 

!Na Hs Os, which is a crystalline compound quite distinct 
from loucine. And when cyanate of potash is distilled with 
sulphamylate of potash, there are formed oyanato of oxide of 
amyle, and its polymeric cyanurate of oxide of amyle, Cio Hu 
0, Ca N 0, and 3 (Cio Hu 0) -f Cs Ns Oa ; both also distinct 
from leucine, the former being (ha N Hn Oa, and the latter three 
times that formula. There can be little doubt, therefore, that 
leucine is really the homologue of glycocino and alanine, and that 
with hyponitrous acid it will yield the leucic acid, Cia Tlia Oo , 
homologous with glycolic and lactic acids ; as also that it will 
form a benzoleucic acid, Cas His Oio = Cao His Os , 2 H 0, homo- 
logous with benzoglycolio and benzolactio acids. The best 
method of preparing leucine will be presently described, along 
with tliat for tyrosine. Leucine is found among the products of 
the putrefaction of hbrine, as well as of albumen. Leucine is 
also isomeric with amylo -urethane, or carbamate of oxide of amyle. 

Tyrosinet Cis N Hu 0® , is formed along with leucine and other 
compounds not yet investigated, when to fused caustic potash an 
equal weight of dry librine is added, and the mixture, which 
froths much, is heated till the colour changes from dark brown 
to yellow. The mass is then dissolved in water, neutralised with 
acetic aeid, and, after filtration, allowed to cool. Tyrosine is 
deposited in concentric groups of needles. The mother liquid, 
on further evaporation, yields leucine, which is purified by means 
of alcohol, in which it dissolves along with potash, which is 
separated by adding sulphuric acid. The alcoholic solution is 
evaporated, the residue dissolved in water, and then treated with 
acetate of lead to remove sulphuric acid, and with sulphuretted 
hydrogen to remove lead, and the liquid on evaporation yields 
crystals of leucine. Both leucine and tyrosine are also formed 
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wj^en albumen or fibrine is boiled for six or eight hours with 4 
or 5 parts of strong hydrochloric acid, or with sulphuric acid 
diluted with 4 parts of water. The solution is evaporated in the 
water-bath, the residue dissolved in water, mixed with excess 
of lime, boiled to expel ammonia, and filtered. The liquid on 
evaporation yields a syrupy mass with crystals. Alcohol of 86 
per cent, dissolves the syrup and leaves the crystals, consisting 
of leucine and tyrosine, which are separated by their different 
solubility in water. It is to bo observed that acids produce a 
third crystalline body, resembling leucine and tyrosine, but 
different from both. These two substances are also formed in 
the putrefaction of fibrine, &c,, along with a peculiar volatile 
crystalline body, having a penetrating and putrid smell, but not 
yet analysed. When leucine putrifies, it yields valerianic acid 
and ammonia, with other products. The formation of leucine 
appears to precede that of tyrosine (Bopp). Ilinterbcrger has 
recently shown that tyrosine is also obtained by the action of 
potash or sulphuric acid on horn, and in a larger proportion 
than from fibrine, with less leucine. Horn yields almost 1 per 
cent, of its weight of pure dry tyrosine. Warren do la Hue has 
found tyrosine in cochineal, so that it is a natural product of 
animal life. 

Tyrosine forms long fibrous cystals, sparingly soluble in cold 
water and alcohol, more soluble in hot water. It is evidently a 
substance of a very peculiar nature, and must be thoroughly 
investigated. In composition, tyrosine, Cia N Hu Oa, comes 
nearest to hippurio acid, Ci» N Ho Oo; but we have, as yet, 
no experiments to show any practical relation between them. 
Tyrosine is neutral, but it is capable of uniting with bases. 
When acted on by diluted nitric acid, it yields a new compound, 
Ci8 Na Hu Oi = Ci8 N Hu 0« 4- 2 N Oo. It is not, however, 
a compound of tyrosine and nitrio acid, but of nitric acid 1 eq. 

and nitrotyrosine 1 eq. Cis Ns Hu Oio = Cis N | 0« -f- 

N Os , II 0. The first group of the last formula, nitrotyrosine, 
is tyrosine, in which 1 eq, of hydrogen is replaced by 1 eq, of 
nitrous acid. It has, in a higher degree than tyrosine itself, 
feeble basic properties, and combines not only with nitrio, but 
with sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. But it also combines 
with oxide of silver, in the proportion of 2 eqs. of nitrotyrosine 
to 3 of oxide of silver. Nitrotyrosine forms yellow crystals. 

Leucine and tyrosine have here been described as products of 
the decomposition of fibrine ; hut it must he remembered, that 
they are also obtained in the decomposition of albumen, 
Ottseiue, and horn, by the action of alkalies and of acids, and by 
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putrefaotioQ. They are mteresting, because the fact that th|y 
occur in so many ways, is a proof either that they form two of 
the proximate constituents of sanguigenous matter, or that they 
enter into' the composition of such proximate constituents, which 
are not yet known. They are certainly some of the intermediate 
products of the destruction of animal tissues, between the 
sanguigenous bodies at one extreme, and the still less complex 
excreted compounds, such as uric acid, hippurio acid, urea, 
kreatine, kreatinine, &o., and are rather too near the latter to 
be the true proximate constituents of sanguigenous matter. 

Caseine, This, tho third great form of sanguigenous matter, 
is, like the two already described, found in vegetables, oliielly in 
seeds, and in largest proportion in leguminous seeds ; licnce it is 
sometimes called legiimine. In the animal kingdom it is cliielly 
found dissolved in milk, as it is in smaller proportion in some 
vegetable juices. It is distinguished from flbrine and albumen 
by its not coagulating either spontaneously or by heat, and by 
forming a skin when its solution is evaporated. Its formula (on 
the supposition of 2 eqs. of sulphur) is said by Liebig to be Cass 
Nsc Sa Haas Goo, with phosphates, and there is no difference 
between vegetable and animal ooseine, Gerhardt and other 
chemists consider caseine as the albuminate of i>otash, and 
insoluble or coagulated caseine as isomeric with albumen. The 
latter view explains very easily tho ready conversion of one into 
the other in plants or animals ; but Liebig^s view, as we shall see, 
may also bo so applied as to explain this remarkable fact. Caseine 
is not coagulated by heat, but is coagulated by dilute acids, 
which are unable to coagulate albumen. It is easily redissolved 
by alkalies. 

In milk, which is alkaline, oasoino is dissolved, along with 
sugar of milk, salts, and suspended oil or butter. When milk 
turns sour, its alkali is gradually neutralised and overpowered 
by lactic acid, produced by the fermentation of sugar of milk, 
and the caseine at last coagulates from tho presence of free 
acid. It is absolutely certain that caseine, in the animal body, 
can yield albumen and hbrine, because young animals, fed on 
milk alone, produce blood and muscle, and milk contains no 
other sanguigenous compound than caseine. Cheese is coagu- 
lated and pressed caseine, and when made from well-skimmed 
milk, is nearly pure ; but that made from sweet milk or cream 
contains also much butter. The infusion of the lining mem- 
brane of a calf 8 fourth stomach, or rennet, as it is called, contains 
albumen or some other substance of a like nature, in a state of 
decay, that is, of decomposition. It acts on the sugar in milk, 
converts a part of it into lactic acid, and thus causes coagulation ; 
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but as curd is formed before the milk has become sour, we must 
iaier either that the oaseine coagulates as soou as the milk 
becomes neutral, or that the ferment or rennet coagulates it by an 
action of contact. Perhaps both are true. Nay, it has been found 
that milk, even when made distinctly alkaline, coagulates with 
rennet if warmed rather more than without the alkali. Indeed, 
it would appear that the curd, a coagulated oaseine, is a compound 
of oaseine with phosphate of lime. For if an acid be cautiously 
added, so as just to neutralise the alkali, the milk remains liquid, 
but coagulates on boiling, and this curd is like that from rennet, 
insoluble in alkaline solutions, in which pure oaseine is soluble. 
Oaseine is the proper ferment for the lactic and butyric fermen- 
tation, as fibrine or gluten is for the vinous fermentation. The 
oaseine of peas and beaus is obtained by rubbing up the seeds 
with water, and allowing the starch to settle. We have then a 
solution of oaseine, turbid, and, but for the absence of butter 
and sugar, hardly to be distinguished from skimmed milk. The 
Chinese make cheese from peas and beans, and coagulate it by 
rennet. This cheese, when it decays or putrilies, acquires the 
peculiar smell and taste which characterise the cheese from milk 
in the same states. Fresh cheese is tasteless, save for the butter 
in it ; but on keeping, oily acids, such as butyric and valerianic 
acids, and ammonia, arc slowly formed, and hence the strong 
flavour of old cheese, (See Milk and Cheese,) 

The products of the decomposition of caseine are almost 
exactly the same as those of albumen and fibrino, whether it be 
decomposed by alkalies, by acids, or by putrefaction ; for it yields 
leucine, tyrosine, benzoic acid, hyduret of benzoyle, vaiious 
aldehydes and volatile acids, and several nitrylcs, siioli as 
hydrocyanic acid, or formonitryle, acetonitryle, and valeronitryle. 
Besides all these, there are, as in albumen and fibrine, many 
others not yet fully studied. 

Such is a brief account of the chief sanguigenous compounds, 
and of the products of their decomposition. Some other sub- 
stances, occasionally described with these, appear to be simply 
impure albumen, librino, or caseine. Such arc Funginey from 
mushrooms ; Gliadiney the viscid portion of the gluten of wheat- 
flour ; and DiastasCy the supposed active principle of malt, which 
converts starch into sugar. It is fibrine in a state of change, 
and its action on sugar depends on that state, which is induced 
when grain is moistened and allowed to germinate, as in malting. 
The substance of horny feathersy and hairy seems to be a modi- 
fication of coagulated albumen. It is no longer fit for sanguifica- 
tion perhaps from its insolubility ; but the products of its decom- 
position are similar to those of sanguigenous matter. Animal 
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mucus much resemhies albumen) when dried. It then swells up 
if moistened) like gum tragacanth. It forms a precipitate with 
picric acid. Like albumen and hbrine it contains sulphur) and 
it is a powerful ferment, as is seen in bile and urine, both of 
which putrify when left in contact with tho mucus of the gall- 
bladder or of the urinary bladder, but do not undergo putre- 
faction or fermentation, if the mucus be removed. Olohuline^ 
the colourless azotised matter of the blood globules, also found in 
the crystalline humour of the eye, is another albuminous com- 
pound, very nearly related to albumen* Fihrome is the name 
given to an albuminous substance found in silk and in sponge. 
Vitelline is tho albuminous matter of the yolk of eggs. Ichthine 
is that of the yolk of the ova of cartilaginous lishes. E my dine is 
that of the yolk of tho turtle^s eggs. Crystallokernattne is a 
crystalline substance, generally red, but colourless when pure, 
found in the blood of certain animals, especially of rodentia and 
carnivora. It is an azotised compound, but its exact composition 
is not yet known. It is very easily altered, and cannot be 
recrystallised from its solution. 

The most interesting fact connected with sanguigenous bodies 
18, their mutual convertibility. Any one of the three is capable 
of forming the two others in the body, for animals can live on 
milk, on eggs or blood, and on flour or muscle, which respectively 
contain, almost no sanguigenous matter, but caseine, albumen, 
and fibrine. The apparent isomerism of the fibrine of flesh 
and flour, with the albumen of blood, is also very important, 
especially as wo can now convert that fibrine into albumen 
artificially. 

When a vegetable juice, containing one or more of these 
compounds along with sugar, is exposed to the air, oxygen is 
absorbed, and a change is commenced in the albumen, fibrine, 
caseine, gluten, &o., which is soon communicated to the sugar, 
causing it to undergo the vinous fermentation* The temperature 
rises, and occasionally the viscous fermentation takes place, 
producing lactic acid, gum, and mannite. During fermentation, 
a grey deposit is formed ; this is yeast or ferment. When the 
whole of the azotised principles have not been decomposed or 
rendered insoluble, the liquid, if excluded from air, remains 
without further change ; but if air be admitted, the alcohol is 
converted into acetic acid, oxygen being absorbed by the azotised 
matters, the contact of which causes tho alcohol also to absorb 
oxygen. When the sugar is in excess, only part of it is converted 
into alcohol, and part of the azotised matter takes the form of 
insoluble yeast, the rest being decomposed. The saccharine and 
spirituous liquid undergoes no further alteration. All the above 
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statements apply to the juice of the grape, and to the formation 
of wines and vinegar. It has been already mentioned that grape 
juice does not ferment if air, filtered through cotton or asbestos, 
be supplied to it; and that when uniiltered air is admitted, 
fermentation occurs, accompanied by the development of minute 
cellular plants or fungi. It would appear that the germ of these 
obtain access and find their proper pabulum in the juice. Some 
infusions, as that of meat, however, ferment even when supplied 
with filtered air. The presence of the germs is not perhaps 
essential, but it may assist in commencing the change, which, when 
once begun, continxies till either the ferment or the sugar is 
decomposed. 

When the juice, as that of the grape, contains tartaric acid, 
ethers are formed, which give the liquid a peculiar smell and 
flavour, such as a3nanthio ether, which is characteristic of all 
wines. When a juice contains sugar and caseine, it is most apt 
to undergo the lactic fermentation, or at least the caseine 
favours the production of lactic acid from the sugar. But at a 
high temperature, such as 100'^, biityrio acid is formed, instead 
of lactic acid. 

Vegetable fibrine, as it is found in wheat-flour, is subject to 
continual alteration by contact with water ; and in this state it 
has the singular property of converting starch into dextrine, a 
soluble gum, and then into sugar. This remarkable power is 
best seen in germinating grain, as in malt, of which a small part 
mixed with a large quantity of starch in a thick paste, and 
warmed to 150® or 160'', very soon renders the wliole quite fluid 
and dissolved, and finally converts it into grape sugar. That 
part of the llbrino which acts on the starch has become soluble in 
water. It is called diastase. 

Diastase is made by rubbing up malt with a little water, 
expressing the mixture, adding just enough alcohol to separate 
the albumen, and to allow the liquid to filter. Tho filtered 
liquid mixed with more alcohol, deposits the diastase. It is 
purified by being repeatedly dissolved in water and precipitated 
by alcohol. It is finally dried at a temperature of 100® or 110®. 
Thus prepared, diastase cannot be a pure compound, but it 
possesses in a high degree the power of promoting tho solution 
of starch, that is, its conversion into dextrine and sugar. One 
part of diastase can convert into dextrine, with a little sugar, no 
less than 2000 parts of starch. Diastase is evidently fibrine 
altered, and still more prone to change. Its solution cannot be 
kept, it becomes acid, and loses its action on starch. 

Malt is made by softening barley in water, and then ex- 
posing it to the air in moderately thick layers, at a moderate 
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temperattire, turning it frequently. In about four days the seeds 
germinate) if they have not been allowed to become too hot, and 
if the air has had free access. As soon as the genu has 
acquired the length of the seed) the operation is checked by 
drying the seeds in a current of warm air. They now constitute 
malt. In this operation much carbonic acid is given off, oxygen 
being no doubt absorbed ; the azotised matter in the seeds has 
undergone a change, and has acquired the properties of diastase ; 
and the starch has in part disappeared, its place being supplied 
by grape sugar and dextrine. 

When the malt is infused in warm water, the metamorphosis 
of the starch is completed, and tho whole dextrine passes into 
sugar, which dissolves, along with extractive matter and salts. 
Tho solution is called mmt. When sufficiently concentrated, 
hops and j^cast arc added, and fermentation being carried on, the 
result is hecr or afe, according to the strength of the must. When 
the malt has been in part roasted, the beer becomes very dark- 
coloured, as in the case of porter. 

To obtain grain spirit, the i^eal, either of barley, oats, or rye, 
or a mixture, is digested in warm water along with 1 part of 
malt for 4 of meal, till tho mass, at first thick, becomes fluid, a 
proof that all the starch has been metamorphosed. Yeast is 
then added, and, after fermentation, the must, or wort as it is 
called, is distilled and rectified. Potato spirit is obtained in 
the same way, only using potato starch, instead of barley meal 
or rye flour. 

Many other vegetable matters, and many fruits, may be made 
to yield spirit, malt or diastase being used in all cases where 
starch is to be converted into sugar. 

Potato spirit is accompanied by the hydrated oxide of amyle, or 
oil of potato spirit, or amylic alcohol, with some butylio alcohol, 
and^ probably other aloohols : grain spirit by an oily matter, con- 
sisting chiefly of margario, capric, and oenanthio acids, probably 
m part as margaric and mnanthio ether, and of a volatile 
oil, called^ by Mulder oleum eiiicum^ that is, oil of grain. 
Wine spirit, that is, brandy ^ contains oenanthio ether, and tho 
spirit of molasses, or rwm, owes its flavour to butyric ether. 
Brandy, but especially tho coarse brandy made from the expressed 
grapes, contains besides alcohol, methylio, propylio, butylio, much 
amylio, and some oaproio alcohol. The oils which oonlaminate 
potato and grain spirit are offensive, and even injurious to health ; 
they are included by the Germans under the general term Fttseloel 
and, as we have, seen, are chiefly composed of several alcohols^ 
amo^ which the amylio predominates, an alcohol of a very 
unpleasant odour. There are also compounds of oxide of ethylo 
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and perhaps some of its homologiies, -with oily acids, some of which 
are fragrant, others unpleasant. 

Yeasty or Fermenty is the mass which rises to the surface 
during the vinous fermentation of grape juice, infusion of malt 
or other similar liquids. If yeast have been added, as is usual in 
the case of malt, and absolutely necessary when we wish to 
ferment a solution of pure sugar, then at the end of the process, 
in those liquids which contain, as grape juice and infusion of 
malt do, much soluble albuminous matter (tibrine), we find in the 
scum carried up by the carbonic acid gas, a quantity of yeast 
much larger than we have added to the liquid. 

This yeast is a mixture of starch or dextrine, sugar, insoluble 
fibrine, and hordeiney a form of cellulose or woody fibre. If kept 
it continues to decompose, giving off carbonic acid, till at last all 
the llbrine has been rendered soluble and decomposed, and all the 
starch, dextrine, or sugar, converted into alcohol, or, if air be freely 
admitted, into acetic acid. Finally, an insoluble residue is left 
which is cellulose. It is a disputed point, whether this cellulose 
was at first mechanically suspended in the juice, infusion, or yeast, 
or whether it has been produced, possibly as a result of the growth 
of minute fungi, from dextrine or sugar previously dissolved. It 
is difficult to decide, as yeast always contains much insoluble 
matter, aud we must add yeast in order to reproduce it. Still it 
is probable, since we obtain much more yeast from a nearly or 
quite clear infusion of malt, than we added to it, and of much 
the same or exactly the same quality, that cellulose is here 
reproduced from dextrine or sugar, 

A given weight of yeast can only convert into alcohol and 
carbonic acid a limited amount of sugar, because the yeast acts in 
virtue of its decomposition, and as soon as it is all decomposed, 
and cellulose alone is left, the action of course ceases. 

The ferment of grape juice is called the lees of wine, 

Panification, Bread may be made from any fiour containing, 
as all good flour docs, vegeteble fibrine, sugar, and starch. The 
flour being made into a paste with warm water, and yeast being 
added, it is set aside in a warm place. After a time, more flour 
is kneaded into the mass, which has begun to rise, and the whole 
is now heated in the oven, or baked. The yeast induces the 
vinous fermentation in the sugar of the flour, and the alcohol 
and carbonic acid escaping, raise the bread and render it porous. 
The starch in general is little changed, but the sugar disappears, 
as well as a part of the gluten or fibrine. To avoid this loss, 
bread is now raised by moans of carbonate of soda or ammonia 
and a diluted acid, whioh are added to tho dough, and the effect 
is perfectly satisfactory. Equally good or better bread is obtained* 
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and the quantity' of flour which will yield 1500 loaves by fermen- 
tation, furnishes 1600 by the new method, the sugar and librine 
being saved. It has been stated that the increased weight is due 
to water merely, but it is not easy to see why the sugar, retained 
in the new metliod, and decomposed in the old, for alcohol may 
be oollected from bread during its formation by the old method, 
should not add to the weight of the solid residue. It is at all 
events certain that excellent bread is made without the use of 
yeast. The addition of a little alum to the dough is useful in 
arresting that decomposition in the Hour which is apt to occur if 
it have been kept in a moist place. Too much alum cannot bo 
introduced, as it would prevent the fermentation. The best 
addition to flour which has sufTcred from moisture, is lime-water, 
which neutralises the acid formed, and destroys the musty 
flavour, restoring the sweetness of the flour. It is also quite 
wholesome, and is even a most desirable addition in the case of 
children, who consume much lime in their growth. 

Mucus^ the semi-fluid matter that is found on the surface of 
the mucous membranes, and also in the urinary and gall bladders, 
is another form of albuminous matter. Its analysis comes very 
near to that of albumen, and the precise diflbrcncc, if any, between 
them, is not known. 

We have already mentioned that sanguigenous bodies can 
alone yield blood, and that they also form tissues ; but they are 
not, strictly speaking, the only compound of which tissues may 
be formed. The membranes and vessels, as well as some other 
parts, are composed of gelatine, and are called the gelatigeiious 
tissues. But gelatine cannot yield blood, and the reason is very 
obvious, in its composition ; for it contains no sulphur. Choiidrine, 
the substance of which cartilage is formed, agrees in this respect 
with gelatine. 

Gelatine is found in the skin, the cellular membranes, and 
membranes in general. Its distinguishing character is that of 
dissolving in hot water, and forming a jolly on cooling. The 
impure gelatine obtained by boiling hoofs and bides is called 
glue. The purest gelatine is isinglass, from the air-bladder of 
fishes. But the gelatine of bones, hoofs, and skins may he 
purified so as to be equal to isinglass. It is often called osaeine, 
and the name of gelatine is now given to the product of boiling it 
with water. When dry, it is quite transparent, and soluble in 
water is likewise very adhesive. Its formula, according to 
the latest analgia, is Caa Nw Ha? Osa. But the property of 
gelatinising depends on the presence of phosphates; for when 
gelatine is long boiled with water alone, or with a little alkali, 
phosphate of lime is deposited, and the solution no longer forms a 
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jelly on cooling. The distinguishing character of gelatine or 
rather of osseine, is that of being slowly dissolved by boiling with 
water, and then forming a jelly on cooling. In this change the 
weight of the osscino, whether from bones or otherwise, is not 
altered, and its composition remains the same. 

Tannine^ or tannic acid, converts osseine into leather. But the 
finer kinds of skins are not tanned, but prepared by means of 
hydrochlorate of alumina, made by adding common salt to 
solution of alum. The alumina combines with tho osseine, 
forming an iraputrescible substance, in which the structure of the 
original membrane is not injured. The soft supple kid leather, 
and what is called Hungary leather, for saddles and harness, 
which are remarkably supple, are prepared in this way. 

In the bones of certain palmipedes, the vertebra) of fishes, and 
some shells, there is found an insoluble form of osseine, not 
converted into gelatine by boiling with water. 

Chondriney the gelatine of cartilages, is similar to gelatine, but 
its composition is best represented by tho formula, C72 NbITso O32, 
and phosphates. It is precipitated, when in solution, by acids, 
alum, and salts of lead, which do not precipitate gelatine. Both 
gelatine and chondrine are precipitated by infusion of galls ; and 
leather is a compound of tannic acid with gelatine. The matter 
of tho elastic tissue, such as that of the yellow ligaments of the 
vertebral column, diflers both from osseine and chondrine. 

When osseine or gelatine is acted on by potash, it yields, among 
other products, glycocine or glycocoll, C* H Ho 0>, and leucine, 
homologous witli it, Ci-iNHisOv, With acids, similar results 
are obtained. When oxidised by means of sulphuric acid and 
bichromate of potash, gelatine yields many, if not all, of the 
products derived from sanguigenous bodies, except such as 
contain sulphur ; such as the aldehydes, tho volatile acids, and 
the iiitrylcs, besides benzoic acid and hydurct of benzoyle, and 
an oil with the odour of oil of cinnamon, not yet analysed, pos- 
sibly a homologue of the oil of bitter almonds or hyduret of 
benzoyle, C 10 IIs O2 , or Cis Hio O2 . 

It is most important to remember that gelatine is not capable 
of forming blood, and hence cannot be the chief constituent of 
food. If available at all, it can only ho to form membranes. 
As there is no reason why the above formula) should bo doubled 
or multiplied, and they cannot be halved, because the eqs. of 
nitrogen are 13 and 9, it would appear that gelatine and chon- 
drine are both much less complex than albumen, fibrino, or 
oaseine, and in fact products, perhaps among the first products, of 
their destruction by oxidation. (See the processes going on in 
tho animal body.) They are themselves resolved, by further 
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oxidation^ into products still less complex. But it is evident 
that along with gelatine or ohondrine, some product or products 
must be formed, containing the sulphur of the sanguigenous 
compounds. Such a body actually occurs in the bile. 

Bone contains from 37 to 44 per cent, of gelatine with vessels, 
nerves, &c. ; the rest are earthy matter, phosphate of lime chieily. 
This proportion varies in disease, mollitien osstum being attended 
with a dehciency of earthy matter. In young animals also, there 
is less than the average proportion of earthy matter, while in old 
age there is more of the ecu^thy and less of the animal matter in 
the bones. 

The mineral ingredients of bone are, phosphate of lime, phos- 
phate of magnesia, common salt, and at all events in burnt or 
calcined bones, carbonate of lime. Besides these, bones always 
contain fluoride of calcium, which has been said to be more 
abundant, and even to reach 12 or 15 per cent, in fossil bones. 
If so, the cause probably is, that a great part of the phosphate 
has been carried away by water containing carbonic acid, in 
which it dissolves, while the fluoride, being much more insoluble, 
is left. In recent bones, the amount of fluoride of calcium varies, 
but does not in all probability ever exceed 3 or 4 per cent., and is 
often much less. It has been stated that recent bones properly 
treated may he made to yield as much fluoride as fossil bones ; 
but it is probable, from the known action of water containing 
carbonic acid on bones, that there is generally less phosphate, and 
consequently more fluoride, in the latter, than in the former. Its 
use would seem to be to render the hones tougher, by destroying 
all tendency in the phosphate to crystallise. For pure phosphate 
of lime is much disposed to crystallise, and it is often observed 
that the presence of a small proportion of foreign matter deprives 
substances of the power of crystallising. 

Bone Black or Ivory Black is the black mass left when bones 
or teeth are calcined in close vessels. It consists of bone earth 
and charcoal, and the latter, being finely divided, has much 
decolorising and deodorising power. It is possible that all 
the varieties of animal charoo^ owe some of their properties in 
part to the phosphates which they all contain in less proportion 
than bone black, and in part to the presence of some solid 
compound of carbon and nitrogen, such as paracyanogen. The 
oily matters obtained in the dbtillation of bones, known as 
Dippel’s animal oil, are rich in volatile oily bases. Anderson has 
found in them all the known bases of the aniline and pyridine 
series, as well as others not fully studied. They also contain a 
good many of the bases of the methylamine series. 

Gerhardt has observed that gelatine dissolves in oil of vitriol, 
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and that the solution, if diluted and boiled, yields sulphate of 
ammonia, and a fermentcscible saccharine matter (probably 
glucose, or a body isomeric with it). 

This fact is important, for Hunt considers gelatine to be formed 
directly from cellulose and ammonia by the separation of water or 
of its elements. Thus : — 

Ci 2 Hio O.o + 2 N H3=: 6 TI 0 + Cii H.o Na 0*. 

CelluluBC. Gelntiiic. 

If this be the true formula of gelatine, then it is easy to see 
how, by taking up G or 8 eqs. of water, it may yield glucose and 
ammonia, Tho analysis of gelatine, however, does not yield so 
much nitrogen, by nearly 2 per cent., as Hunt’s formula requires. 
Still these relations must be borne in mind. We have, with 
Liebig, and also with Hunt, supposed gelatine to contain no 
sulphur. But some chemists state that it does contain about 0*0 
to 0*7 per cent. This may possibly be essential, but may also 
depend on the presence of albuminous matter, which would also 
diminish the percentage of nitrogen. 

It may hero bo mentioned that some chemists regard osseine, or 
gelatine, chondrino, and elastic yellow tissue, to bo isomeric, at 
least so far as tho combustible elements are concerned. 

THE BILE. 

This important animal fluid is separated from the blood, in 
which it is always present in small proportion, by the liver, and 
oollectod in the gall bladder. Thence it passes into tho small 
intestine, and on its way downwards, is entirely reabsorbed, and 
G^cpellcd from the system, not, as was formerly supposed, in the 
fieocs, but in the form of various oxidised products, chiefly 
carbonic acid, water, ammonia, common salt, and sulphuric acid, 
by the lungs, the skin, and tho kidneys. The colouring matter of 
the fajces, formerly regarded as bile, is not bilo at all, and is 
moreover, even if it wore bile, but a small fraction of the whole 
hepatic secretion. It may he one of the products derived from 
bile, but even this is doubtful, and it can represent at most a very 
small part of that secretion. 

Bile is a viscid oily liquid, of a greenish yellow colour, and 
very bitter taste, followed by a sweetish after- taste. It is 
entirely miscible with water, and its solution froths like ono of 
soap. In the gall-bladder bile is mixed with mucus. This is 
got rid of by dissolving tlie bile in alcohol, filtering the 
solution from the mucus, and drying it up in the water-bath. 

L L 
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The dried bile has a dark-green colour in mass, but in powder 
is much paler. It may be obtained nearly white by decolorising 
the alcoholic solution with animal charcoal. It still retains, 
besides the true bile, traces of cholesterine and of fats, which 
may be removed by ether. 

The bile, whioh, according to some of the best chemists, 
appeared to be a complex and variable mixture of a multitude 
of products differing little in properties, has now become, by the 
admirable researches of Strecker, one of the most striking ex- 
amples of the insight gained into the most complex organic 
compounds by the study of the products of their decomposition, 
and turns out to have a constitution very far from being so 
complex as was imagined. 

It is, in fact, a mixture, in certain proportions which vary in 
different species of animals, but are permanent in each species, 
of two salts, of which the base is soda (with small and variable 
portions of potash and ammonia), and of which the acids are 
two remarkable products of the destruction of sanguigenous 
matter, and perhaps, one of them, of gelatigenous matter, by 
the oxygen of the blood. One of these acids, cholic acidy contains 
nitrogen ; the other, choleic acidy contains nitrogen and sulphur, 
the latter element being derived from the sanguigenous compounds. 

Cholic Acidy €02 N II45 O 12 = Csa N On , 11 0, is the first 
of these. It was discovesred by Omelin, but its nature and com- 
position wore first ascertained by Strecker, When the solution 
of dry bile in absolute alcohol is mixed with etlier, a deposit is 
formed, which on standing is converted into a mass of small 
crystals. These are chiefly cholute of soda, with a little clioleate. 
When decomposed by sulphuric acid, radiated groups of crys- 
tals are gradually deposited, which are cliolic acid. They 
are sparingly soluble in water and ether, very soluhlo in 
alcohol. Cholic acid is decomposed when heated with mineral 
acids, and also when heated with potash. Its salts are bitter 
and sweet, and resemble soaps. They crystalliso if in contact 
with ether. 

Paracholk Acid, isomeric with cholic acid, is formed with it, 
and left behind when the crystalline deposit caused by sulphuric 
acid is boiled with water, which dissolves the cholic acid. Para- 
oholio acid appears in pearly scales, insoluble in w^ater. It 
dissolves in alcohol, and on the addition of water is deposited 
almost entirely in the form of cholic acid ; so that each acid is 
capable of passing into the other. There exists also an amorphous 
form of oholio acid. 

When cholic acid is boiled with potash, it yields two products, 
namely, a basic compound, glj/cocine, already described, and a 
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new acid, which forms very fine and regular crystals, which ore 
either oblique rhombic tables, tetrahedra, or quadratic octahcdra. 
This is the cholalic acid. This acid, the cholic acid of Domaryay, 
contains no nitrogen, and its formula is Cas H^o Oxo = Cis Ha® 
Oe , n 0. Its salts are somewhat like soaps, as itself resembles 
fatty acids. Like cholic acid, cholalic acid appears in three 
isomeric modifications. The production of this acid and of 
glycocine from cholic acid is easily explained. 

To oil olio acid . . Csm N Has Oia 

Add 2 cqa. water . Ha Oa 


Cfia N Ui5 0i4 

Deduct glycocine . C* N IL 0* 

Kcinalu . • Cts Hxo Oio = Cholalic acid, C 48 Hsu Ou , 11 0. 

When cljolic acid is boiled with acids, it undergoes tho 
same decomposition. Glycocine is found in combination with 
the acid used, and there is deposited, not cholalic acid, but 
choloidic acidf C-w Hjo Go, that is cholalic acid, minus 1 eq. of 
water. This new acid is isomeric with anhydrous cholalic acid, 
and wlieii it combines with bases, choloidic acid loses no water. 
Its salts have, theiefore, the same composition as those of cholalic 
acid, but dilfereiit properties. Tho choloidic acid is resinous, 
and cannot crystallise. Its salts are also amorphous. Tho acid 
is insoluble in ^Nater, soluble in alcohol. It was formerly called 
resin of bile. 

AVhen choloidic acid is further boiled with h)'drochlorio acid, 
it loses 3 eqs. more water, and at last leaves an indifferent neutral 
resinous substance, called DyslysinCy the formula of which is Cw 
TIsrt Oo . 

Such is tho history of the first salt in bile, cholate of soda. Its 
acid is resolved into cholalic acid and glycocine, and the cliolalic 
acid is further converted by acids into choloidic acid and 
dyslysine. But in the bile these last compounds arc not present ; 
they are ]n-oducts of decomposition out of the body. Even 
cholalic acid is not known to exist in the body ; but as glycocine 
possibly does, in that case it may also be found. 

Choleic acidy Csa N Sa Oiii = C52 N Sa Hxi Ois , II 0. The 
second salt of bile, choleate of soda, contains this acid, which, 
however, it is difficult to obtain in a state of purity. Its salts 
do not so readily crystallise as those of cholic acid, and its 
composition is known by the products of its decomposition. The 
acid itself resembles cholic acid in taste and other properties. 
When boiled with potash, it yields cholalic acid, and a new body, 
taurincy in which all the sulphur of the acid, as well as its 

L L 2 
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nitrogen, are found. When boiled with acids the same change 
occurs, but the cholalio acid, as before, is changed into choloidio 
acid, and if the process be continued, into dyslysine. 

This at once shows us, that the two acids of bile are coupled 
compounds, in which the same acid, anhydrous cholalic acid, is 
coupled with two different compounds ; tho copula in cholic acid 
being anhydrous glycooine ; in cholic acid, anhydrous taurine. 
The latter change is thus represented : — 

To choleic acid .... Csa N S 2 ILs Oi» 

Add 2 oqs, of water . . . Ha Oa 


Cr.-. N Sa H 47 0,M 

Deduct cholalic acid . . . II h) Ou) 

llcrnaiiis taurine . . . . C* N Su 11; t)o 

Taurim^ CtNSaHrOrt, forms large and fine prisms, which 
are neutral, and have a cooling taste. It is very permanent, and 
is a very remarkable compound, from the largo amount of 
sulphur, upwards of* 24 per cent., it contains. The formula of 
taurine is such, that it may bo made up of the elements of 1 cq. 
aldcd\yde, C* H 4 Oa, 1 cq. ammonia, N Ho, and2eqs. sulphurous 
acid, Sa O 4 ; but Iledtenbacher found that sulphurous acid, acting 
on aldchydammonia, [produced not taurine, but a crystalline com- 
pound isomciio witli it. 

We now SCO that the bilo is a mixture of choleato of soda witli 
cholate of soda, and that when decomposed it yields in the first 
instance cholalio acid from both tho acids of bile, glycocino 
from cholic, and taurine from choleic acid. This actually occurs 
when the bilo putritles or ferments. It is only when boiled long 
with acids that choloidio acid and dyslysine appear. 

Tlie bilo of serpents and of fishes is almost pure cbolcafo of 
potash and soda, and contains above G per cent, of sulphur. The 
bile of tlie pig is oliiefly formt'd of the soda salt of a iieculiar 
biliary acid, hyocholic acid^ Cm N Oio = Cm N 1142 Oo , 11 0, 
along with a little hyocholeate of soda. Hence the proportion of 
anlphnr in pig’s bilo is muck loss than in ox bile, llyocholio 
acid contains, like cholic acid, glycooine, coupled with an acid 
containing no nitrogen. There is a relation between hyocholic 
acid and the acids of ox bile, for when cholic acid is boiled with 
water, there is formed an aoid, cholonic acidy Cr 2 N Hu Oio , similar 
to cholic acid, and this acid is homologous with hyocholic acid, 
differiug from it by C 2 Ha. Indeed tho cholonic acid differs 
from ohoUo a<dd by only 2 eqs of water. The hyocholeic aoid of 
pig’s bilo, that is, the sulphurised aoid, appears to he Cr* N Sa 
IHi Oil , H 0 , and to boar the same proportion to choleic acid 
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that hyocholio acid does to cholic acid. Both the acids of pig^s 
bile are decomposed by boiling with bases and with acids. With 
bases hyocholio acid yields glycocino and hyocholalic acid, Cso 
llio Ob = Cfio llao 0? , H 0, analogous to cholalio acid, llyocholcic 
acid, treated in the same way, yields taurine, and hyocholalic 
acid. With acids, they yield taurine and glyoocine, while the 
hyocholalic acid, like cholalic acid, yields a product of a resinous 
nature, corresponding to choloidic acid, or rather to dy sly sine. 
This is hyodyslysinc. It is Coo lias Go . It has the same relation 
to dyslysine as hyocholic acid has to choloriic acid, diliering from 
it by Ca lla . The compound corresponding to choloidic acid, 
Avhich would bo Cao H 39 O 7 , is not yet known. 

The following table will convoy a clearer notion of the biliary 
products above stated : — 

In Ox In Pig’s bile. 

Cholic acid = C^a N M ta O12 Hyocholic acid = 05 * N ILs Oio 
Chohmic acid rr: Coa N TLi Oio ? = Cs* N ll*a O9 ! 

Cholalic acid n: Cto H40 Oio Hyocholalic acid = Csn Hiu Oa 

Choloidic acid = Oia Htj^ Oa '( ~ Cfto Hna O7 ? 

Byslysiuo zz (h» Ilao On Ilyodysly.sine = Cao ILe Go 

Glycocine = Ct Nils Oi (ilycocine . rzO* Nils 0 -* 

Cdioleic acid = Cua N Sa ILs Ou Hyocholclc acid zz Cs* N Sa H+s Oia 
Taurine . = C* N Sa II7 Go Tauidno . = C* N Sa H? Go 

Of those, however, only the two acids, cholic and choleic acids 
of ox bile, and hyocholic and byocholeio acids of pig’s bile, are 
found in the bile, combined with soda, and, in lishes especially, 
also with potash. Tho rest are all products of decomposition, and 
the four acids of ox and pig bile are to bo regarded us coupled com- 
pounds of anhydrous cholalic and hyocholalic acids with anhydrous 
glycocino, and of anhydrous cholalic and hyocholalic acids with 
anhydrous taurine. Hence, wlicn decomposed, each ingredient 
takes up 1 c<|. of water to form tho hydrated acid and hydrated 
glycocino and taurine. Human bile resembles ox bile. Sheep 
bile is more like that of lishes, rich in choleate of soda, and 
consequently in sulphur. 

The prescuco of bile may be recognised by two tests : one is 
the action of nitric acid on it, which turns it first gTceii, then 
blue, violet, red, and finally yellow. These changes, which aro 
supposed to depend on the action of the acid as the colouring 
matter of tho bile, enable us to detect the presence of bile in 
uriiio, sernm of blood or chyle, when from disease it is too 
abundant. But a more delicate test, which applies to the 
pvu’ifiod bilo, is the fine but transient purple colour produced 
when wo add a little sulphuric acid to a solution containing bile 
and grapo sugar or diabetic sugar. By tho addition, therefore, 
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of a little pure bile to urine, followed by that of sulphuric acid, 
we may also employ this test for the detection of diabetic or 
grape sugar in urine. 

Bile, as drawn from the gall-bladder, is strongly coloured, and 
the colouring matter, which is undoubtedly also a product of the 
destruction of sanguigonous matter, possibly a secondary product 
firom bile itself, has not been yet fully investigated, from the 
difficulty of purifying it, since it is not crj^stallisable. Its cora- 
X>osition, when known, will certainly throw much light on tho 
changes connected with the formation or destruction of the bile. 
Bile may be decolorised by dissolving it in absolute alcohol to 
separate mucus, and digesting the alcoholic solution with animal 
charcoal till tho colour is removed. The addition of pure ether 
in successive portions to tho colourless solution causes the depo- 
sition of an amorphous mass, which, on standing in contact with 
ether, changes into crystals, formerly called crystallised bile, 
which are chiefly cholate of soda in the earlier deposits, and 
choleate in tho latter ones, tho choleate crystallising less readily, 
and part of it remaining amorphous. The first deposit contains, 
therefore, less sulphur than the later ones, and sometimes hardly 
any, that is, very little choleate, and it is tho whole of the 
deposits, taken together, which represent piiro bile, that is, 
bile free from its colouring matter— -a compound that docs not 
occur in tho animal body, for there tho bile is always strongly 
coloured. 

Cholesterine^ €52 TTm, O 2 -f 2 aq. This is a peculiar crystal- 
lisablo fatty substance, found in the bile in small quantity. It 
occurs, however, more abundantly in biliary calculi, usually 
along with more or less of the colouring matter of the bile, but 
sometimes nearly pure. It is purified by solution in hot alcohol, 
which deposits it in brilliant silvery scales. The formula above 
given is, to a certain extent, empirical, but is chosen because, 
while it represents the results of analysis, it exhibits a near 
relation to tho biliary acids. 

That there is some relation between obolesterine and the acids 
of bile is evident from the occurrence of cholosterinc in the bile, 
and also from tho fact, that both cholesterine and bile, when 
oxidised by nitric acid, yield a new acid, cholesteric acid, 
Cio Hs Os, 2 HO. The products of tho action of nitric acid 
on choloidic acid, which is simply oholalio acid minm water, are 
very numerous. There are fli'st a whole series of the volatile 
acids (Ca Hn )« 0* , namely, formic ? acetic, propylio ? butyric, 
valerianic, oaproic ? oaprylio, and oaprio acids. Then there are 
found also among the volatile portions an oil, which, with bases, 
yields a new nitro-acid, nitroeholic acid, C* N* H Os, HO, and 
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a neutral pungent liquid, cholacrohy Ci6 ^ | Oio ? the va- 

pour of which has a stupifying power. Among the non-volatile 
I)roducts there are found two acids, choloidanic acid, Caa Ha* Ou, 
which crystallises, and the above-named cholesteric acid, which 
forms a mass like gum. Cholestcrine, when acted on by nitric 
acid, yields volatile acids, chiefly the acetic, in small proportion, 
while cholesteric acid is the chief product. When heated with 
strong sulphuric and phosphoric acid, cholestcrine yields to them 
all its oxygen as water, and a number of carbohydrogens arc 
formed, wliich are said to be isomeric or polymeric, but which 
may be perhaps homologous. These are solid, and henco have 
probably a high atomic weight. The carbon is in greater pro- 
portion than tlie hydrogen. 

With sulphuric acid are formed three carbohydrogens, choleate^ 
rcline a, h, and c. With phosphoric acid there are obtained two, 
cholesterone a and ft. By the analyses of Zwenger, these all 
appear to bo isomeric or polymeric. Cholcsterelino a is earthy ; 
hut may be obtained in small crystals from oil of tiirpeniino, 
which dissolves it. It melts at 401° F. : ft crystallises from 
ether, and molts at 401 *’ ; and c, which is soluble in ether, is 
resinous and not crystalliue, and fusible at 260’. Cholesterone a 
forms lino brilliant rectangular prisms, fusible at lft4'’ ; ft yields 
minute silky prisms, fusible at 308^, 

If we admit tliat these compounds are isomeric, their analysis 
agrees well with the formula H* 2 . Ifow this is simply the 
formula we have adopted for cholestcrine, C 52 H** O 2 , minus 
2 110. AVe may suppose cholesterone «, the most fusible, to be 
C 20 II 21 ; cliolesterone ft and cholestcreliuo c to be Ce 2 H 12 ; and 
cbolestcrelincs a and ft to be Cio* JIh*. All these formula) are 
easily deduced, along with water, from a new grouping of the 
elements of cholestcrine. It is, however, possible that some of 
these compounds may bo homologous and not isomcrio or 
polymeric ; for two such compounds, for example, ixa Cm IIm and 
Cfio 11*0 would not materially difler in their analyses, and would 
differ but little in fusibility and other properties. 

In the preceding paragraphs wo have given briefly all that is 
known conoerning the chemistry of the bile with any accuracy ; 
and wo gladly strike out a long list of supposed biliary con- 
stituents, which are now seen to have been mixtures of those 
described, and which were the results of imperfect methods* 
Much remains to be done, but what is above described has been 
so well ascertained, that the greater part of it appears likely to 
remain* 

It remains to ho mentioned that cholosterine is found in large 
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proportion in brain and nervous matter. To extract it from 
brain the ethereal extract of brain is dried up, and boiled with 
alcohol rendered strongly alkaline by catistio potash. By this 
means we form cerebrate of potash, oleate of potash, phosphate of 
potash, glycerinej and cholesterino. On cooling, the cerebrate, 
the phosphate, and the cholesterine are deposited ; and from the 
deposit cold ether dissolves the cholesterine, which is easily 
purified by a few crystallisations. It is also present in the blood, 
and one part of the function of the liver may be to prepare it for 
the production of nervous tissue. 

Biliary calculi arc, in man, usually composed of cholesterine 
and a deep yellow colouring matter, not unlike choloidic acid. In 
the ox the concretions are generally composed of colouring matter 
alone. Bezoar stones, which are obviously biliary concretions, and 
said to be those of antelopes, are chielly composed of a Jiow acid, 
lithoftllic acid, insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and orys- 
tallisable. Its formula is C40 Hsa Os = Cjo II35 0 ? , 110 which 
shows it to he of the same class as choloidic acid or dyslysine. 
With nitric acid it yields a substitution compound, C40 NH2S On, 
according to “Wohler. Probably its true formula will be found 

to be C40 I On, II 0 = Cio N 1136 O12, 1 e<j[. of hydrogen 

having been replaced by 1 eq. of nitrous acid. When distilled, 
lithofcllic acid loses 2 cqs. of water, and yields pyroUthofellic acid, 
C40 list Oo , probably the dyslysine of the antelope bile. 

BRAIN AND NERVOrJS MATTER. 

The chemistry of brain is so little advanced, that hardly any- 
thing can be said of it. It contains nearly 80 per cent, of water, 
7 per cent, of albumen, op of a substance like albumen, and 
several fatty bodies, one of which is cholesterino, the mode of 
extracting which has just been given. It is said also to contain 
two peculiar acids, one of which is cerchrlc iwid, which has a 
composition intermediate between that of a fatty acid and that of 
albumen, probably a coupled compound* The other is an oily 
acid, containing, as it is said, a considerable amount of phosphorio 
acid, united to a neutral oil, cerehr oleine. This acid is called 
oleophosphorio acid. A similar acid occurs in yolk of egg. All 
this is very vague, but still there can be no doubt that brain docs 
contain either free phosphorio acid or acid phosphates in largo 
quantity compared to other animal products, in which the ashes 
are neutral or alkaline, whereas the ash of brain is always 
strongly acid. But there is no proof in favour of the opinion of 
some that the brain contains phosphorus unoxidised, or in any 
form hut that of phosphoric acid and phosphates. The large pro- 
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Jvoi’tion of phosphoric acid loads us to suspect the presence of some 
peculiar form of albuminous or sanguigenous matter, since all 
sanguigenous bodies differ in regard to the phosphates they con- 
tain, According to Liebig, baryta water extracts from brain two 
distinct acids, forming soluble salts with baryta, and apparently 
of a fatty or quasi-fatty nature. These, however, have not yet 
been investigated, and we do not know with certainty the formula 
or even the nature of any of the proximate constituents of 
brain. But we may conjecture that this remarkable tissue, 
performing the highest functions, those of thought and emotion, 
must have a constitution still more complex than the other tissues 
of the body. 

We do not yet know where the nervous matter is formed, but 
wo must suppose that it is conveyed to the nerves in the blood. 
!Now the blood does contain fatty matters, among which is 
cholesterine, one of the constituents of the brain. If this be so, 
then perhaps the liver assists in producing the cerebral com- 
poundvS, which, being formed, are conveyed to the blood dissolved 
or suspended in the bile. The panoreatio juice, which has been 
said to aid in dissolving fat, may also possibly have a share in 
the formation of nervous matter. We must look now to the 
chemical study of the brain for further knowledge on this 
important subject. From what is known, it would seem as if 
fat and albumen, two of tlie chief animal products, unite to form 
nervous matter, which in construction is more complex : but in 
composition, tliat is, in 100 parts, is intermediate between fat and 
albumen. 


:milk. 

This important secretion, as has been already mentioned, 
consists chiefly of water, holding in solution cascine, sugar of 
milk, aud salts, chielly of potash. In this solution, which is 
naturally only translucent or semi-opa(pie, there is suspended an 
oily matter, hitter^ which consists clxietiy of mmyariney or marga- 
rate of oxide of glyceryle, oleine or oleate of the same base, and 
small quantities of the neutral oils, biityrino, caproine, caprylino, 
and caprine, which contain oxide of glyceryle combined with the 
butyric, caproic, caprylic, and caprio acids. To these last oils 
the flavour of milk is owing. It is remarkable that the volatile 
oily acids in milk, except the margai’io acid, arc only such as 
contain 8, 12, 16, and 20 eqs. of cafbou. Those with 10, 14, and 
18 eqs., namely, valerianic, ocnanthylic, and pelargonic acids, are 
never found in milk. Their compounds with oxide of glyceryle 
are not known, except in the case of valerianic acid ; aud that 
compound would hardly do for milk, because it is the cause of 
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the unpleasant odour of train-oil in which it occurs in small 
quantity. Probably the other two are also offensive. According 
to Heintz, who does not admit margario acid, the chief fats in 
butter are stearine, palmitine and oleine. As margaric acid 
stands between palmitic and stearic acids, the ultimate result is 
much the same. We have given elsewhere the reasons for 
admitting the existence of all these acids. 

Milk, or any other solution of oaseine, when evaporated in the 
air, forms a pellicle, which is renewed as fast as it is removed. 
This is insoluble, and yields ashes contiiining lime and phosphate 
of lime. 

Milk may bo analysed by drying it up in vacuo, dissolving the 
butter by a mixture of ether and alcohol, and the sugar of milk 
and salts by cold water. The caseine remains in this way undis- 
solved, the salts having been first removed. 

When exposed to the air, milk undergoes a peculiar change. 
The caseine enters into decomposition, and this d(}Composition 
passes to the sugar of milk, which yields a little lactio acid, and 
this causes the caseine not yet decomposed to coagulate. But the 
decomposition oontinucs : the sugar of milk is at last entirely 
converted into lactic acid, mannite, and gum ; and if the acid be 
neutralised, and fresh sugar added, it will undergo tho same 
change as long as any caseine remains. This is one method 
followed for obtaining lactic acid and lactates. The coaguliim, 
separated from the whey when first formed, and pressed out, 
forms cheese. In making the better kinds of cheese, the milk, 
instead of being allowed to coagulate spontaneously, is coagulated 
by contact with water in which part of the lining membrane of a 
stomach has been infused. This infusion is called rennet, and 
it acts, as we have already explained under the lactio fermenta- 
tion, by virtue of containing albumen or gelatine in a state of 
decomposition, which is at once communicated to the sugar. 

When milk, spontaneously coagulated, is exposed to a heat of 
from 76® to 85®, without any addition, the sugar of milk passes 
into grape sugar, and vinous fermentation ensues. The fermented 
milk distilled, yields a spirit containing traces of butyric ether. 

If sugar is made to ferment with caseine at about 100®, oar- 
honio acid and hydrogen gases are disengaged, and butyric acid 
is formed in large quantity. 

The chief mineral substances in milk are potash and phosphate 
of lime, which are found in its ashes. The ashes also contain 
fiulphates, although milk does not. The sulphuric acid in the 
ashes is derived from the axidation of the sulphur of tho caseine. 
Wo have alreatly mentioned, under caseine, that it is regarded as 
probable that caseine is the albuminate of potash in a soluble form. 
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The proportions of water, caseine, sugar of milk, butter, and 
salts, are very variable in milk. It generally contains about 86 
•per cent, of water, 4 to 7 of caseine, 3’5 to 5*5 of butter, and 
3 to 5*5 of sugar of milk and salts. For the best method of 
analysing milk, proposed by Haidlen, I must refer to the 
“Annalcn der Chemio und Pharmacie,” xlv., 274. By this 
method Haidlen obtained as follows : — 



From Cow’s Milk. 

Human Milk, 

Ditto. 

Butter 

3 

3*4 

1*3 

Sugar of Milk, and salts soluble 1 
in alcohol , . . j 

4-G 

4-3 

3*2 

Caseine and insoluble salts 

.5*1 

8*1 

2*7 

Water 

87-3 

89*2 

92*8 


100 0 

100*0 

100*0 


The colostrum, or milk given immediately after parturition, 
did’ers from normal milk in containing 15 to 25 per cent, of 
albumen, with less caseine, butter, and sugar of milk. 

The milk of bitches, according to Simon, contains from 14*6 to 
17*4 per cent, of caseine, 10*2 to 13*3 of butter, and no sugar. 

Cheese is caseine in a state of incipient or progressive decom- 
position or putrefaction. In tbo liner kinds of cheese, there is 
a large proportion of butter, and to the volatile acids of the 
butter may be ascribed the flavour of cheese. Some kinds of 
chceso are full of what aro called eyes, that is, hollows, caused 
by the formation of bubbles of gas ; and in these hollows, a 
liquid is sometimes found, containing free ammonia, a product 
of decomposition, which greatly heightens the flavour, and also, 
to judge by the flavour, some of the volatilo acids, such as butyric 
acid, probably as salts of ammonia. When the hhie mould 
appears in cheese, it is in a state of rapid decay or eremacausis, 
and much ammonia is given off. Little is yet known of the 
chemical differences in the making of dilierent kinds of cheese. 
The richest are made almost entirely from cream, as Stilton and 
Parmesan, Others, as Gruyilre, Gloucester, Cheshire, and Dutch 
cheese, are made with fresh uncreamed milk, or mixtures of this 
with cream ; and more or less salt is used, as well as difleront 
methods of coagulating, in different places. 

It is probable that a careful study of these processes would 
lead to the discovery of the means of giving to cheese any desired 
flnvour, although it is commonly believed that much more 
depends on tho nature of the pasture. This, no doubt, has some 
influence j for in Gruy^re cheese we often perceive a garlic flavour, 
derived from wild garlic on the hills. But since the chief causes 
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of tbe flavour are products of decomposition, we may infer that 
the method of manufacture will have a great induonce in this 
respect. 

GASTRIC JUICE. 

This juice, as extracted from the stomach of executed crimi- 
nals, is Colourless or slightly yellow, turbid, and distinctly acid. 
It contains free acids along with chlorides of potassium and 
sodium. 

The nature of the free acid present in the gastric juice has 
been disputed. When it is distilled, free hydrochloric acid is 
obtained, and this is often, perha[)s always, accompanied by 
butyric acid. But it must be remembered that these acids are 
volatile, and that therefore their presence in the distilled li(j[uid 
affords no proof of their existence in the free state in the gastric 
juice. On the other hand, Lehmann obtained from the gastric 
juice, by a peculiar process, a salt of magnesia, which he analysed, 
and which Liebig has shown to be lactate of magnesia. There 
can be no doubt of the presence of phosphoric acid, free or 
combined ; and it is most probable that in the normal juice, the 
fixed acids, phosphorio and lactic, are, in part at least, free, while 
tbe volatile acids, hydrochloric and butyric, are present in the 
form of salts. In the distillation, the latter are expelled in the 
free state, the fixed acids taking their place. This view is con- 
firmed by the phenomena exhibited by the juice of flesh (see 
Liebig’s liesearches on the Chemistry of Food, and tho next 
section of this work), which undoubtedly contains free lactic and 
phosphorio acids, (or, what is the same thing, acid phosphates 
and acid lactates,) along with chlorides, and appears to have a 
very close resemblance to the gastric juice. 

Tbe proi>erty of dissolving or digesting food such as albumen, 
librine, caseine, &o., is owing in x>art to the presence of free acid, 
and in part to the presence of a portion of tlie lining membrane 
of the stomach dissolved, and in a stato of change. The gastric 
juice converts into chyme or digests, albumen, fibriiie, &o., out 
of tho body as well as in it, if the temperature of the stomach be 
kept up ; and water acidulated with a trace of hydrochloric acid, 
and afterwards left for 24 hours in contact with the lining mem- 
brane of the stumaoh, acquires in a very high degree the 
solvent power of the gastric juice. Water thus prepared dissolves 
in 8 to 12 hours, at the temperature of from SG"* to 104'’, hard- 
boiled white of egg, &c., which requires 4 days at a temperature 
of Ids'* to 176^ to be dissolved by water merely acidulated with 
the same proportion of acid, but not placed in contact with the 
stomach. This latter fluid, however, dissolves meat better than 
it does albumen, because tho meat supplies some membranous 
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matter in a state of change, by which the solution of the fibrine 
is much promoted. 

All attempts to isolate the supposed principle— as it 
was called, which is supposed by some to be the solvent of food 
in the stomach — have failed. The gastric juice has only yielded 
traces of animal matter, and we have not yet any proof that its 
solvent action depends on a peculiar compound, and is not 
rather the effect of a kind of fermentation induced in the food by 
contact with tlio particles of the dissolved epithelium, themselves 
in a state of change, and consequently of motion. On the whole, 
then, taking into account the facts of artificial digestion, it 
appears most probable that digestion is a process analogous to 
fermentation in the conditions under wdiich it takes place, namely, 
a certain temperature, and contact with azotised matter in a 
state of decomposition ; but differing from the usual forms of 
fermentation in its phenomena, no gas being disengaged, and its 
chief result being the solution of an originally insoluble matter, 
similar to tho ootiversion of starch into sugar, by contact wnth 
diastase or infusion of malt. lUit tho gastric juice cannot effect 
the conversion of starch into sugar, and therefore digests only 
sanguigenous matter. 


JUICE OF FLKSIT. 

Tho muscular mass of animal bodies is chiefly composed of 
muscular fibre (tibrine), coloured by blood, coiiUiincd in innu- 
merable small vessels, of those vessels, of nerves, of tendinous 
matter, and of cellular tissue. More than |ths of its weight is 
water, which, holding in solution a great variety of substances, 
penetrates every part of the mass, and constitutes the juice of 
fleshy as it is termed. This fluiil is contained cither in peculiar 
minute vessels or in the cells of the cellular tissue, and when 
the flesh is finely chopped and pressed, tho juice is obtained 
more or less mixed with blood. The best method is to mix the 
chopped flesh with water, to squeeze out the mass, and to repeat 
this process if necessary. In this way, tho juice of flesh is 
obtained in a somewhat diluted state, and, as already stated, not 
free from blood. 

This fluid has recently been studied by Liebig (Researches 
on the Chemistry of Food *) with very interesting results. It 
is uniformly neutral or acid, more frequently acid, and when 
neutral immediately after death, it soon becomes acid ; and the 
acids present are laotio acid, in large quantity, phosphoric acid, a 
new azotised acid, inosinic acidy and in smaller quantity some 
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other organio aoid^ not yet examined. No sulphuric acid is 
present, save a trace from the blood. Tho bases are potash in 
large proportions, both as phosphate, lactate, inosinate, &o., and 
as Ohloride of potassium ; soda in much smaller quantity, chieily 
as chloride of sodium, (and probably derived from the blood, at 
least for the most part) ; magnesia ; lime ; tho latter in much 
smaller proportion; and kreatine. The juico contains besides, 
albumen dissolved, which is coagulated by heat, and amounts 
to from 2 to 3 per cent, of the weight of the fiosh. Tho insoluble 
residue of fibrinc, &o., amounts when dry to 17 or 18 per cent., 
so that tho avorago composition of iiesh will bo nearly as 
follows : — 

Water 7S 

Fibrine, vessels, nerves, cells, Sic. . . . . 17 

Soluble ^ ^ 

* .. s Acids and bases, organic and iuorgauic, chlorides, 

and kreatine 2 5 

100*0 

It is obvious that in order to study with success tho soluble 
matters not coagulated by beat, wo must operate on largo 
quantities of flesh, since, for exain])lo, 10 lb. of flesh will not 
yield more than 4 oz. of these substances, among which are live 
or six acids, and as many bases, besides chlorine and kreatine. 
Thus, from 10 lb, of beef, only about 50 grains of kreatine can. 
be obtained. 

Kreatine, This substance w^as first noticed by Chevreul in 
the soup or extract of meat, but as ho obtained it in very 
small quantity, and otlier chemists did not succeed in procuring 
it, its composition was unknown, and its existence was even 
doubted, as an ingredient of flesh, Berzelius having suggested 
that it might be an accidental product of decomposition. Liebig 
showed that it is always present in all kinds of flesh, at least 
in all those tried by him, namely, in the iiesh of tho horse, ox, 
ox-heart, sheep, pig, calf, roe-deer, hare, marten, red-deer, fox, 
fowl, and pike. Bohlossberger had shortly before obtained a 
trace of it from tho flesh of an alligator, although too little for 
analysis, and I have since found it in the flesh of tho turkey, 
pigeon, skate, ood, haddock, salmon, herring, and turbot. From 
a large amount of tbe flesh of tho dog-fish 1 obtained a mere 
trace of it, but it has since been found in the flesh of cetacea. 
Liebig observed that when the juico containing it is evaporated, 
tlie kreatine is destroyed or rendered uncrystallisable by the free 
acid. By neutralising, therefore, the juice, obtained as above 
mentioned, (after heating it so as to eoa^ate the albumen, and 
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sei^aratiiig the coagulated albumen by filtration), with baryta 
water, and evaporating to the consistence of syrup at 1:30"* or 
140°, he obtained the kreatine in quantity amply sufficient to 
allow him to study its composition and characters. The fol- 
lowing table contains his results and my own, in regard to the 
proportion of kreatine obtained from several kinds of flesh. It 
will bo seen that in all it is small, varying from 0*007 to 3*21 


per 1000. 





Liebig. 

Gregory, 

1000 parts of the flesh of fowl yielded of kreatine 

. 3-20 j 

3*21 

2*90 


it 

ox-heart 

ft 

tt 


1*375 

1*418 







0*935 

1*710 

1000 parts of the flesh of cod yielded 

of kreatine , 

. < 

2*105 






( 

2*516 

3*012 



pigeon 

tt 

tt 

. 

0825 

>> 

>» 

horse 

tt 

tt 

. 0*72 

— 

>» 

) > 

ox 

tt 

tt 

. 0*097 

— 

»> 

ft 

skate 

tt 

tt 

. — 

0*607 

) ) 

tt 

haddock 

tt 

tt 

. — 

1*604 


tt 

salmon 

tt 

ft 

. — 

1*324 

>> 

tt 

herring 

tt 

tt 


‘1*457 
. 1*805 


tt 

turbot 

tt 

tt 


1*512 


Fowl yields the largest proportion, but kreatine is obtained 
much more cheaply from cod. 1 find that the eliopped cod, well 
mixed witli little more than its own weight of water, and pressed 
out, yields a fluid, which, when neutralised (after the coagulation 
of the albumen) by baryta, filtered to separute the j)hosphate of 
baryta, and gently evaporated till, on cooling, it forms a thin 
jolly, deposits, on standing, kreatine in large crystals nearly 
pure. In one experiment, 25 lb. of cod yielded 164 grains; in 
another, 30 lb. yielded 356 grains. In recent experiments, I liave 
obtained from cod 2 to 2*5, and once even 3 per 1000, so that cod 
may yield about as much as fowl, and from its cheapness, and the 
facility of extracting it, is by far the best source of kreatine. 
The variations in the amount of kreatine in cod, may depend on 
the season or on the age of the fish. The crystals, by one rccrys- 
tallisation from 6 or 7 parts of boiling water, aro rendered quite 
pure. The kreatine obtained from haddock was less pure than that 
from skate or cod, and was evidently mixed with a less soluble 
matter, the nature of which I have not had time as yet to ascertain. 

Kreatine forms brilliant hard prismatic crystals, efflorescing at 
212"^, very soluble iu hot water, less so in cold water, sparingly 
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soluble in aloohol* It is neutral, and its formula is CsNsHii Od 
= 08 N3H»0*4-2H0. 

By tbe action of acids, kreatine is resolved into the new base 
kreatinine, and water ; and by that of bases into the new base 
saroosine, and urea, as already explained. 

Kreatine has been discovered, along with kreatinine, in urine. 
Pettenkofer obtained, by the addition of chloride of zinc to a 
concentrated extract of urine, a crystalline precipitate, containing 
chloride of zinc and an organic matter, the composition of which 
he found to be Cs iSa IL Oa . Liebig has proved that this substance 
is resolved by the action of alcohol into kreatine, CsNsHnOo, 
and kreatinine, Cs 11? Oa ; and that it was, in fact, as analysed 
by Pettenkofer, a mixture of those substances, in the proportion 
of 3 eqs. of the latter to 1 of the former. The original crystals 
of Pettenkofer were a mixture of free kreatine, with a compound 
of chloride of zinc with kreatinine. 

The addition of chloride of zinc to the mother liquor which 
has deposited the kreatine from the juice of llesh, yields the 
compound of Pettenkofer, so that kreatinine exists ready formed 
in the juice of tlesU. It is probable that kreatinine is the sub- 
stance really present in urine, and that when separated it takes 
up water, and is in part reconverted into kreatine. 

Lactic Acid. This acid, as an iugrecHont of the juice of flesh, 
is very interesting; and it is remarkable that Liebig, who 
demonstrated its absence in normal urine (in which, according 
to Cap and Heury, it exists in combination wath urea), should 
have been the person wlio detected it in flesh. It is present in 
large quantity, and occurs as abundantly in the flesh of caimi- 
vorous as in that of herbivorous animals. Its origin and forma- 
tion in the former is not yet explained, and is a problem of mucli 
interest. The presence of lactic acid in the juice of flesh is also 
important, as readily accounting for its presence in the gastric 
juice, which, as we have seen, is also acid. The lactic acid in 
the juice of flesh is obviously consumed in respiration, as will be 
explained hereafter. 

Inosinic acid. This acid has been little studied. Its formula 
is CioKaHoOio , IT 0, and it forms, with baryta, a salt which 
crystallises in silvery scales, I have only been able to obtain it 
from the flesh of fowl and turkey, and it is probably absent in 
tbe other kinds of flesh. 

Phosphoric Acid, This acid exists in large proportion in the 
juice of flesh, in the form of aoid tribasic phosphate of potash, 

^ which is always produced when phos- 
phoric acid is made to act on chloride of potassium or salts of 
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potash. This salt is strongly acid, and chiefly contributes to the 
acidity of the juice. It is most important and worthy of remark, 
that the blood, which is separated from the juice of flesh only 
by tho finest membranes, cell-walls, or parietes of vessels, is 
invariably alkaline, containing tho common phosphate of soda, 

P O5 I ^ j > a salt which is always formed when phosphoric 

acid acts on chloride of sodium or salts of soda, and which is 
strongly alkaline. 

Here we observe, first, that while soda is essential to blood, 
potash is equally essontial to the juice of flesh ; secondly, that in 
these two fluids, soda and potash cannot, as in so many other 
cases they can, replace each other ; thirdly, that by this arrange- 
ment, an acid and an alkaline fluid are constantly in close vicinity 
to each other, separated only by membrane, at all parts of the 
body ; fourthly, that being at the same time in contact with 
muscle and nerve, the conditions of electric currents are present ; 
whilo such currents, as is known, have recently been proved by 
Matteucei to exist. Lastly, that animals cannot form blood or 
bile, unless their food contain, along with phosphates, salts of 
soda, or at least, chloride of j^ium, so that when they are fed on 
tho land-plants of which sodium is nearly absent, 

common salt must be 

The function of thflilBo^ate of magnesia, which occurs in 
large quantity in the juice of flesh, is not yet even conjectured ; 
but it cannot be doubted that all the substances present, organic 
as well as inorganic, have each a special part to perform. 


SALIVA. 

Tho chief use of the saliva is to assist in digestion, whether 
by itself containing animal matter in a state of change, or by 
its remarkable power of inclosing and retaining bubbles of air, 
the oxygen of which commences the change necessary to diges- 
tion, on coming in contact with the food or the stomach and 
gastric juice. To serve this purpose, the saliva has a very great 
degree of viscidity, so that it froths up easily, and the froth does 
not fall readily. It is alkaline, and contains hardly more than 1 
or 2 per cent, of solid matter, partly mucus, partly the usual 
salts, partly a peculiar soluble matter, ptynline, which acts as a 
ferment, and readily converts starch into sugar. As it cannot 
dissolve albuminous matter, while the gastric juice cannot 
convert starch into sugar, the saliva would seem to be intended 
for the latter purpose. The salts of the saliva are the chlorides 
of potassium, sodium, and calcium, some potash, and soda, mth 
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a large proportion of bone-earth. It appears also to contain a 
trace of sulphocyanide of potassium: at least it reddens with 
persalts of iron; and although acetates do this, there is some 
reason to ascribe the effect here to sulphooyanides. 

The pancreatic juice resembles saliva, but appears to be 
slightly acid, and contains 8 or 9 per cent, of solid matter, 
including ptyaline and a matter like caseine. This juice is 
added to the chyme in its passage through the duodenum, along 
with tho bile and intestinal mucus. Bernard has shown that 
the pancreatic juice has tho property of decomposing fats, and 
setting free the acids, and that by its means fat is rendered 
capable of entering the absorbent vessels. The latter statement 
is doubtful. 


EXCUKMEXTS.-^- ERIN E. 

The chyme, after receiving the pancreatic juieo, the bile, and 
mucus, passes along the intestine, where tho absorbents or 
lacteals take up the fluid part, leaving tho insoluble portions. 
The chyle or absorbed fluid is partly conveyed into tho abdo- 
minal veins, and partly made to pass through numerous glands 
(in which process it loses its acid reaction, becoming alkaline), 
from which it proceeds to the thoracic duct, and is then, with the 
lymph, poured into the vena cava to mix with the venous blood. 

In the moan time, tho insoluble parts of the chyme are 
rtgccted, and accumulate in the largo intestines, various gases 
being disengaged, such as carbonic acid, hydrogen, carburetted 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The solid excrements of man contain very little matter soluhlo 
in water, and consist of woody libre, with fatty, resinous, and 
waxy substances, and finally the insoluble salts of the food, 
namely, phosphates of lime and magnesia, with traces of soluble 
salts, and some silica. 

The urine of man contains urea and uric acid, also hippurio 
acid, kreatine, and kreatinino, and other organic compounds, 
very imperfectly known. Its acid reaction, according to Liebig, 
depends on the fact that phosphate of soda dissolves uric and 
hippurio acids, forming an acid solution. If 40 grains of diy 

phosphate of soda P Ob | ^ | grains of uric acid, and 

15 grains of hippurio aoid, be dissolved in 1 lb. of hot water a 
solution is formed which on cooling deposits 7^ grains of uric 
acid, and the remaining liquid forms an artificial urine which 
like the natural, is acid. Urine contains also phosphoric acid*, 
magnesia, often ammonia, soda, phosphate of soda, common salt, 
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sulphuric acid, or sulphate of soda, in short, the soluble salts of 
the food, along with sulphurio acid foriued by the oxidation of 
the sulphur of the tissues. The addition of ammonia to urine 
causes a precipitate of phosphate of lime. 

Fresh urine, filtered (to separate mucus) into a perfectly 
clean vessel, keeps unchanged for weeks or even months ; but 
if in contact with decomposing animal matter, the urea is speedily 
transformed by putrefaction into carbonate of ammonia, while 
phosphate of lime is precipitated, the urine becoming strongly 
alkaline. 

The urine of the herbivora contains much uric acid, also 
bippurie acid : that of the carnivora contains more urea, and is 
strongly acid : uric acid predominates very greatly in the urine of 
birds, and that of reptiles is nearly pure acid urate of ammonia. 

When benzoic acid is administered internally it appears in 
the urine as bippurie acid, which latter acid is generally present 
in small quantity in urine. It has also been found that nitro- 
bonzoio acid is changed in the body into nitroMpjmric acid, a 
new acid, in which 1 cq. of hydrogen in bippurie acid is replaced 
by nitrous acid. The acid reaction of human urine is not owing 
to lactic acid, as was formerly supposed, but to free uric acid 
dissolved by the phosphate of soda. The urine is sometimes 
neutral, and always becomes alkaline, when the food contains 
salts of potash or soda with organic acids, because, the acids 
being oxidised in the body, yield carbonates of the alkalies. It 
is evident, therefore, that by attention to diet, the urine may be 
brought into any desired condition, as will bo more fully explained 
herearter. 

When water, or a very weak saline solution, is taken into the 
stomach in successive large quantities, it is rapidly absorbed by 
endosmosis, and the urine becomes more and more diluted, till at 
last it rtjseinbles the w'ater that has been taken. But if a solution 
containing as much saline matter as /the blood, or a little more, is 
taken into the stomach, it is not absorbed, and the stomach 
becomes so loaded that the experiment cannot be continued. If, 
again, the solution be much stronger, the water of the blood 
passes outwards by exosmosia, and produces diarrhoea. This 
explains the purgative action of neutral salt, which is well 
exemplilied by sprinkling salt on a portion of fresh membrane 
such as bladder, or on meat, both of which yield water and are 
soon swimming in brine. 

The salts of the urine and of the excrements, being derived 
directly from the food, vary according to its nature, the soluble 
inorganic salts of the food being found in the xirine, the insoluble 
salts in the excrements. Thus, the ashes of tlie food of the 
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oaraivora contain no carbonates, but are rich in phosphates, and 
such also is the case with the salts (or ashes) of their excreta, 
liquid or solid. In fact, if we know the nature and composition 
of the ashes of the food, wo can tell at once the salts of the 
urine. In an adult animal, the quantity of salts excreted is 
precisely equal to that contained in the ingesta, and therefore, 
by altering the food, we can alter at pleasure the nature of the 
salts in the urine. 

As an example, we may here adduce the case of the horse, 
which animal consumes, in his food, a certain quantity of 
mineral substances, derived ultimately from the soil : — 


TOE HORSE. 


Coiisumi's of Mineral Sul>Htanccs. 

Excrcttirt of Minoml Substances. 

oz. 

In 151b. of bay, 18*511 

In 4 •.‘>4 lb. of oats, 2*45 
In water . . 0*42 | 


oz. 

In the urine . . S-.'i 1 1 ! 

In tbo ficces . . 


The above result is one obtained by actual and very careful 
experiment, and the nature of the salts is found to be the same, 
as indeed must obviously be the case, as long as the animal docs 
not change its weight. A growing animal will retain the phos- 
phates in part to aid in forming bone, and an old or wasting 
animal will give out more salts than are taken in. 

It is obvious that analyses of urine or oxoremont are unneces- 
sary if we can examine the food ; and that in general they must 
be useless, since we can never expect the same result twice, 
unless where the food is not varied. 

The excrements, according to Liebig, represent the incom- 
bustible and unbumed, or partially burned ingredients of the 
food, and, if wo view the body as a furnace, in which the animal 
heat is produced by the oxidation or combustion of the food, they 
correspond to the soot and ashes of a common fire. That they 
contain partially oxidised niatter is proved by the fact, recently 
observed by Liebig, that the albuminous compounds, when 
partially oxidised by fusion with potash, yield, on the subsequent 
addition of an acid, volatile matters possessing, according to the 
albuminous substance employed, the peouliar odours which 
characterise the fmoes. 

It is plain from this, that the offensive odour of excrements 
doi^nds on the presence of intermediate products of oxidation, 
which, when duly examined, will throw much light on the nature 
of the sanguigonous compounds which yield them. Some analogous 
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compounds exist in urine, and give to it its peculiar, and in some 
animals, very offensive smell. According to Stadeler, the urine 
of tlie cow contains an offensive product, which is resolved into a 
peculiar nitrogenised product, and one or two peculiar acids. It 
contains, besides, salts of three acids* The acids which he 
observed in the volatile products are, first, taurylic acid, Ci* 
11» O2 , isomeric with aniaole, and perhaps identical with creosote. 
In properties it resembles carbolic acid, and is probably its true 
homologue, anisole being a neutral body. Secondly, carbolic 
acid itself, well known as a product of destructive distillation, 
C12 Ho Oa. These two acids, taurylic and carbolic, are very 
similar. Thirdly, damaluric acid, Ci* Ilia 04 = C14 Hii Os, HO, 
wliich is a volatile acid, with a smell analogous to that of 
valerianic acid. It has the same relation to ainanthylio acid, 
Ci4 Hii Oi. , as angclicic acid has to valerianic acid, and acrylic 
acid to propylio acid. Fourthly, damolic acid, also volatile, and 
probably Cao Ilai O4 , that is, standing in the same relation to 
cocinic acid, Gao H26 O4, as damaluric acid does to cenanthylic 
acid. There are several other products, not yet examined ; but 
the above are clearly products of incomplete oxidation, from 
their resemblance to products of destructive distillation, which is 
only a process of incomplete oxidation. And it is a very singular 
confirmation of Liebig’s views, that urine should be found to 
contain carbolic acid, one of the ingredients of smoke, an acid 
isomeric with creosote, another constituent of smoke, and others 
of the same class. There cau bo little doubt that the fetid 
products in the fieces will contain the same substances as those 
here described from urine, or others homologous with them, and 
corresponding with the bodies found in smoke and tar. This 
would prove the comparison of the process going on in the body 
to combustion in a furnace with a limited supply of air to be 
more than an illustration, and to be a real truth. 

Guano, so highly prized as a manure, is the deoaj^d excrement 
of sea fowls, which was originally, like that of reptiles, and indeed 
also of birds in general, mixed urine and firoes, the urine being 
solid or semisolid, and consisting of urate of ammonia. It varies 
much in the proportions of its ingredients, both because the 
original excrement must have varied according to the food of the 
birds in different places, and also because some specimens have 
not been so long exposed to air and moisture as others, and some 
are almost fresh. Thus some guano contains upwards of 30 per 
cent, of uric acid, while in other specimens hardly a trace of that 
acid is left. The better (qualities of guano contain much am- 
monia, partly free or as carbonate, as proved by its odour, partly 
combined, as sal ammoniac, oxalate, urate, and phosphate of 
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ammonia and magnesia. They also contain phosphate of soda 
and much phosphate of lime, the latter being derived from the 
bones of the fish on which the birds fed. There are also found 
sulphate of potash and soda, and oxalate of lime, in guano. The 
remainder is water, and a brown matter like humus. 

It is easy to see that guano must act chiefly as a source of 
ammonia and of earthy and alkaline phosphates, so valuable to 
growing plants, especially to those cultivated for food ; and that 
its value depends very much on the amount of phospliates it 
contains. But although the value of guano is unquestionable, let 
us not overlook the fact, that while vre are ransacking the most 
remote islands for guano, that substance supplies us with nothing 
but the mineral salts and the ammonia vrhich have formed crops 
of vegetables and races of animals at some former period, and 
that it difiers in no essential point from the fresh or modern 
excreta of man and animals nearer home, which excreta, at least 
those of man, the most valuable of all, we allow to be carried 
into the sea in quantities which may bo measured by the food 
we consume. In fact wo take out of the sea, in the sluipo of 
guano, only part of what we throw into it in the contents of our 
common sewers. These valuable matters, instead of being care- 
fully collected and preserved, as in China, are sent to form the 
food of sea plants : on these plants animals feed, which animals 
serve as food to fish. The fish are consumed by sea fowl, and we 
recover in their excrement a small part of what wo are constantly 
throwing away. Another part of w^hat wo lose we recover in 
this country, at a great expense, in the shape of bone-earth, 
which, however, must be ttiken from other countries. We shall 
return to this subject : meanwhile, let us express a hope that 
Europe will at length follow generally, as in some districts it has 
done, the rational example set by the eminently practical Chinese, 
of restoring to the soil, as nearly as possible, in the shape of 
excreta, what we take from it in our crops and cattle, and thus 
keeping up its fertility. 


CAXCUII. 

These are of various kinds, according to the peculiar condition 
of the urine. 

Uric Acid Calculus is the most frequent, being the usual deposit 
when the urine is acid. Its origin, as a calculus or deposit, that 
is, in abnormal quantity, is owing to deficient aeration, much 
oxygen being required to resolve it into soluble compounds, such 
as urea, carbonate of ammonia, or even oxalic acid. Hence 
sedentary habits, highly carbonised food, and indulgence in 
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strong wine, all favour its production : the first by diminishing 
the supply of oxygen, the two latter causes by seizing on the 
oxygen to the exclusion of tho uric acid. It is easily recognised 
by the action of potash, which dissolves it, and forms a solution 
from which acids precipitate uric acid : or by nitric acid, which 
dissolves it with effervescence, and yields, on evaporation of the 
solution, a deep red stain, becoming purple with potasli. Uric 
acid calculus is commonly tinged more or less red or brown. 
When pure it is entirely dissipated before the blowpipe. 

Urate of Ammonia also occurs, and is distinguished from uric 
acid by disengaging ammonia when dissolved in potash. 

Phosj^hate of Lime is very frequent when the urine is neutral 
or alkaline. It is white and earthy, soluble in nitric acid, and 
precipitated by ammonia. It is fixed in the fire. 

PliOHpliate of Ammonia and Magnesia is also pretty frequent. 
It dissolves easily in acetic acid, and when heated gives off 
ammonia, leaving a solid mass soluble in acids. 

Fusible Calculus is a mixture of tho two preceding. It melts 
readily before the blowpipe. 

Oxalate of Lime constitutes the mulberry calculus, and often 
appears as minute crystals in the urine. When heated, it leaves 
carbonate of lime ; or if heated in a tube with oil of vitriol, it 
gives off carbonic oxide. It dissolves in acids, and is precipitated 
by alkalies. 

Carbonate of Lime occasionally, but very rarely, constitutes a 
urinary calculus, easily recognised by tho action of hydrochloric 
acid, which dissolves it with eflervescence, and by a red heat, 
which leaves quicklime. 

Cystic Oxide or Cystine^ and Xanthic Oxide^ are very rare 
calculi. Their characters and composition have been given under 
Uric Acid» 


LYMPH. 

This fluid may be looked on as blood devoid of its colouring 
matter. When drawn from the vessels, it coagulates like blood, 
from tho separation of fibrine; and the liquid in which the 
ooagulum has formed itself, coagulates when heated, like the 
serum of tho blood. Human lymph contains about 96 per cent, 
of water, and variable proportions of albumen, fibrine, and salts, 
tho salts amounting to nearly 2 per cent. 

BLOOD. 

This important fluid, from which the whole animal body is 
formed, and by which it is supplied and nourished, is a thick, 
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somewhat visoid, alkaline liquid, of a slight saline taste, and a 
peculiar faiut odour. It is deep red and opaque, and has a 
densi^ of 1*0527 to 1*057* 

It is made up of an immense number of globules or flattened 
disks, floating in a limpid yellowish fluid. When drawn, it 
soon coagulates, forming a trembling jelly, which gradually 
contracts, expressing a yellowish liquid, the serum, which is 
occasionally turbid, and is always alkaline to test paper, and 
saline to the taste. 

The coagulation consists in the separation of the flbrino 
previously dissolved, which, owing to some unknown cause, 
assumes the insoluble state, forming a fine network or jelly, in 
which the globules are inclosed. If the blood be beaten with a 
rod, the fibrine separates perfectly and adheres to the rod ; but 
it is in the form of white filaments, and the globules remain 
suspended in the scrum, no jelly whatever being formed in this 
case. Or if the fresh blood bo mixed with 8 times its bulk of 
solution of sulphate of soda, no coagulum is formed, the flbrinc 
remains dissolved, and a sediment is deposited which contains 
the globules unaltered. 

The red globules thus prepared may be collected in a filter. 
Pure water added to them, or to the coagulum of blood, rapidly 
alters their form, and in fact dissolves them into an opaque 
liquid. This action of water is thus explained : the globules are 
formed of a thin, colourless, and transparent coat, inclosing a 
very soluble colouring matter. They float in a saline liquid, in 
which there is equilibrium between the contents of the globules 
and the fluid surrounding them. But when the latter is diluted 
with w’ater, the equilibrium is disturbed, and endosmosis takes 
place, by which the contents of the globules acquire so greatly 
increased a volume, that the globules burst and their contents are 
dissolved in the water. The torn membranes of the globules may 
be detected by the microscope. 

In saline solutions, the globules do not absorb water any more 
than in the scrum. When collected in a filter, the globules form 
a red mass of the oonsistenoo of honey, consisting of fibrine and 
albumen, the latter in combination with the colouring matter, 
lu a concentrated solution of chloride of calcium, the globules 
lose water by exosmosis, and contract in volume. If now placed 
in pure water, the globules again swell, and burst, forming a 
jelly which dissolves in water. The solution, on standing, 
deposits fibrine in white membranous masses, and the supernatant 
liquid, when boiled, is coagulated, indicating the presence of 
albumen. 

The colouring matter of the blood is contained in the globules 
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ia ooiubinatioii with albumen, but is unknown in a state of 
purity. The compound of albumen and colouring matter is of a 
deep-red colour, becoming bright in contact with air or oxygen, 
and being rendered nearly black by carbonic and sulphurous 
acids, sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphurets. Protoxide of 
nitrogen gives it a p\irple colour. 

The red compound gives 2 per cent, of ashes, of which J is 
peroxide of iron ; and iron is uniformly present in red blood, which 
is the only animal product in which it occurs. This iron cannot 
be detected in the globules or their contents by the usual tests, 
but after passing chlorine through the red solution till the 
colour is destroyed, the iron may be detected by feri’ooyanide of 
potassium. 

When the red compound of albumen and colouring matter 
above mentioned is moistened with oil of vitriol, so gradually as 
not to become warm, a pasty mass is obtained, which attracts 
moisture from the air and forms a led jelly. If this be very 
gradually rubbed up with pure water, it contracts into a dark-red 
matter, which is surrounded with a colourless or yellowish liquid. 
This liquid is found to contain all the iron, and the dark matter, 
when calcined, leaves a white ash entirely free from iron, if the 
operation has been well performed. 1 have repeated this inter- 
esting experiment, tirst devised, I believe, by Sanson, which 
proves that, although the red compound contains iron, yet the 
colour does not necessarily depend on that metal ; for the colour 
is altogether uninjured by the complete removal of the iron just 
described, although the colouring matter actually obtained in 
this experiment is not the original colouring matter of the blood, 
but modilied. 

The Uematosine of Lecanu is also a product of decomposition. 
It is prepared by means of diluted sulphuric acid, alcohol, and 
ammonia, by a tedious process. It is dark-brown, and forms red 
solutions with the alkalies, being insoluble iu water, alcohol, and 
other. It contains part of the iron of the blood, but as some 
kinds of hematosine contain { or ^ more iron than others, while 
its properties continue the same, it is obvious that tho iron does 
not contribute essentially to those properties, such as the colour. 
Hematosine contains 6 to 8 \>or cent, of iron. 

But the iron serves an imi>ortant purpose in tho blood ; and 
we have reason to think that it is present in the form of oxide, 
for sulphuretted hydrogen and soluble sulphurets cause the 
blood to become first green and then black, owing to the for- 
mation of sulphuret of iron — a character indicating either the 
oxide or som^ corresjwndiug compound, and not a compound 
like ferrooyanogen, in which sulphurets cannot detect the iron. 
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Mmorer, we see that oil of vitriol diasolvos out oxide of iron ; 
imd although alkalies and ferrooyanide of {>ota8sium do not detect 
it| this is owing to the blood being an alkaliue liquid, and to the 
presence of so much animal matter. 

It is from the blood that are formed the tissues, the cells, 
muscular fibre, nervous matter, &c, &c. ; and wa may, there- 
fore, expect to find some relation between their comjwsition 
and that of the blood. In fact, flesh, or muscular fibre, as it 
exists in the body, iiieludiug vessels, nerves, fat, &c., has exactly 
the same composition as the blood has on an average of venous 
and arterial, or a mixture of both. Wo may, therefore, look 
on muscular fibre, or animal flesh, as simply blood more highly 
organised. 

In addition to the substances mentioned above, namely, 
albumen, fibrine, colouring matter, and salts, blood also contains 
fat, apparently cholesterine, along with fatty acids and a peculiar 
fat, called seroline. 

Glucose or grape sugar has also been detected in the blood, 
more especially in that of the liver, by Bernard. It seems to be 
converted, by isomeric transmutation, into lactic acid, wliieh com- 
bines with the soda of the blood, and sets free carbonic acid, the 
lactic acid being itself burned oft* in the course of the circulation. 
The crystalline substance formed in the blood of some animals, 
which has been called hematocrystalline, has been already alluded 
to as a nitrogeiiised compound. 

The normal proportions of serum and clot arc 87 per cent, of 
serum to 13 of clot. 1(K)0 parts of human blood contain 809' 15 
of serum, of which 790*37 are water, 67*8 albumen, and 10*98 
are salts and fatty matter ; along with 130*85 of clot, containing 
125*63 albumen and fibrine of the globules, and 2*27 hematosine 
(a little fatty matter and traces of salts being present in all 
three), also 2*95 of fibrine, separate from the globules. 

Yenous blood contains more water and few*er globules than 
arterial blood. 

The blood contains gases, chiefly carbonic acid and nitrogen, 
which it gives oft* in vacuo, or in a current of hydrogen. It is 
said to contain free oxygen ; but this seems very improbable, 
when we reflect that fibrine absorbs oxygen, transforming it into 
carbonic acid, and that blood is instantly altered by contact with 
oxygen. The change from venous to arterial blood, from dark to 
florid, depends on the presence of oxygen, but also requires the 
l)rosence of a saline solution. Indeed, a similar change of colour 
takes place in vaouo if the clot of venous blood be there covered 
with a pretty strong solution of various salts. 

One chief function of the blood is, after oonvofing oxygen to 
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all parts of the system, to carry to the lungs, there to bo exhaled, 
the carbonic acid formed in the extreme vessels. For this pur- 
pose it is admirably adapted, from the fact that it is alkaline, 
and that its alkalinity depends in herbivora on the carbonate of 

soda, and in carnivora on the phosphate of soda, P Oo | ^ | , 

a salt, the solution of which absorbs carbonic acid better than a 
solution of carbonate, and, when in contact with air or oxygen, 
gives off the ivhole of it ; whereas a carbonate, if it absorbed as 
much, would give up only half of the quantity absorbed. This 
important property of phosphate of soda has recently been de- 
monstrated by Liebig ; and wo can now see why potash cannot 
replace soda in tlio blood, since the tendency of potash is to form 

an acid phosphate, P Os | q | • Liebig and Enderlin have 

also proved that the blood of carnivora does not, as had been 
asserted, contain carbonate of soda. 

THE NUTKIXrON OP PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 

The animal and vegetable kingdoms of nature are connected 
together in a beautiful system of mutual dependence, exhibiting 
a perpi tual circulation of certain elements through both, the 
mineral kingdom being the point of departure, and that also 
where the circulation terminates, to recommence unceasingly. 

Plants derive their nourishment exclusively from tho mineral 
world. It is clear that the first plants must have done so ; and 
although tho decaying remains of former plants now contribute 
to vegetation, we shall see that they do so under mineral forms, 
and not essentially ; they promote vegetation, but are not indis- 
pensable to it. 

Tho mineral food of plants, then, consists of carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia, all of which are obtained from the atmo- 
sphere, and of sulphur (sulphuric acid), phosphorus (phosphoric 
acid), alkalies, earths, salts, and metals, all derived from the soil. 
'Without the aid of the matters derived from the s<^il, the most 
abundant supply of carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, is of no 
use. But if a soil contain these necessary substances, plants will 
thrive in it, even if they have no carbonic acid nor ammonia 
furnished in the shape of manure beyond the usual atmospheric 
supply, provided time he given* 

Daring germination — a process which goes on best in the dark 
— oxvgen is absorbed, and carbonic acid given out. Heat is also 
generated. It cannot be doubted that a very essential part is 
performed also by endosmosisf that is, the tendency of water or of 
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weak saline solutions to pass through a membrane or cell- wall, 
on the other side of whioli is a strong saline or saochariiie 
solution. By tliis means, the first supply of water penetrates the 
cell-walls of the seed and its ombryo, and there forms a strong 
solution ; for tlie presence of moisture and oxygen induces putre- 
faction of a portion of the albuminous matter alw^ays present in 
the cells ; this putrescent matter becomes a ferment, and converts 
the insoluble starch, stored up in the cells, into soluble sugar, as 
happens in an infusion of malt. But it likewise renders soluble 
the whole remaining albuminous matter, as happens when 
fibrine is left under water. Thus the ceils become filled with a 
strong solution of sugar, albumen (fibrine or caseiue) and salts, 
and now endosmosis rapidly goes on. The cells become dis- 
tended, and those of the embryo are developed according to the 
vital law impressed on them at their formation, producing leaves 
by a constant formation of new cells. 8uch is the result of 
germination ; but it must be noticed that already certain new 
compounds appear, apparently formed in the cells out of the 
carbonic acid, water, and ammonia supplied from the atmosphere 
either directly to the first leaves, or indirectly, through the w ater 
percolating the soil, to the cells of the radical fibrils, along with 
phosphates, alkalies, and common salt. 

Here first comes into play that amazing chemical force, by 
which, in the vegetable cell, carbonic acid is decomposed, and its 
oxygen given out ; while water, ammonia, and the mineral salts 
are all rendered available. This demands the aid of light, but, 
as already mentioned, even in germination, and in plants wdiich 
are etiolated or g^o^vn in the dark, certain new compounds have 
been formed, such as occur under the" infiuence of light also. 
Whether these are formed in the same way without as with 
light, is not known with certainty, but as in the dark oxygen is 
absorbed, not given out, we may suppose that they are produced 
in germination by a x^rooess of putrefaction or destruction of 
more complex molecules, such as those of albumen. The sub- 
stances here alluded to are certain vegetable acids, found in the 
juice of germinating seeds and etiolated i)lant8, and esi)ecially 
malic acid and malumide or asparagine, formed from malate of 
ammonia by the loss of water. This body is very abundant in 
etiolated plants, such as asparagus and vetches grown in the 
dark ; it is also found naturally in Althaea officinalis. Now we 
may supx)ose malic acid to be formed by the decomposition of 
albumen, along with ammonia, by a kind of fermentation, so 
long as light is absent ; or it may be formed from the sugar by 
oxidation, a process active in germination. Thus 2 eqs. of dry 
grape sugar, C 24 , O 2 *, with 12 e(i8. of oxygen, may yield 
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3 eqs. of hydrated malic acid, 3 (Cn Ho Oio) = C 24 JIis Oao, and 
() eqs. of water. The malic acid thus formed, in contact with 
ammonia, derived from the atmosphere or from albumen, will 
yield malamide (asparagine). Cs H 4 Os , 2 N Hi. 0 = 2 H 0 + 

Mala be of Ammonia. 

Cb Kr.Hio o«. 

Malaniide. 

As soon as light, however, comes into play, the true vegetative 
process begins : carbonic acid is decomposed and oxygon given 
out, and tho carbon of the carbonic acid, with varying proportions 
of oxygen and hydrogen from water, of nitrogen from ammonia, 
and of sulpliur from sulphuric acid, produces with the aid of 
phosphates, alkalies and salts, in the vegetable cell all tho vast 
variety of vegetable products. It is here that the prodigious 
chemical power of the vegetable cell comes into play, and this is 
so great, that it is able to perform, gradually, at the ordinary 
temperature, what the most powerful agencies of heat and 
electricity cannot do in the laboratory, namely, to decompose 
carbonic acid, setting free its oxygen* But we are not to suppose 
that the carbonio acid is totally decomposed into carbon and 
oxygen, and that the carbon, thus set free, combines with 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, &c., to yield vegetable products, for 
the insolubility of carbon would prevent this. Of a number of 
associated molecules of carbonio acid, some lose part of their oxygen, 
and the residue of these, with tho remaining carbonio acid and 
water, i^o., enters, at tho moment of separation, into new forms 
of combination. It is, therefore, necessary to consider tho effect 
of vegetation as it is manifested, first, on carbonic acid and water 
together; secondly, on these, with the addition of ammonia; 
and lastly, on all these, with the aid of sulphuric acid. The first 
yields the non-nitrogenous compounds ; the second, the nitro- 
genised compounds; and the third, those which contain both 
nitrogen and sulphur. 

Even when carbonio acid and water are brought together in 
tho coll, this is not enough. There must be present, first, 
albuminous matter, without which no active cell can exist; 
secondly, mineral matter, especially alkalies, phosphates, and 
salts. All these conditions being fulfilled, and light being 
admitted, we may suppose the first organic acid formed to bo 
oxalic acid, the least complex of all. Crystallised oxalic acid is 
CaHs O 12 =s C* ()« , 2 H 0 -h 4 aq. Now this is evidently formed 
from 4 eqs. of carbonio acid, CU Os , and 6 eqs. of water, 6 H 0, 
together, C* Ha Oi*, by the separation of 2 eqs. of oxygen. And 
this, which is performed with ease in the vegetable cell, we 
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cannot do in the laboratory, although we can produce oxalic acid 
from more complex organic products, such as sugar, starch, and 
many others. It is found abundantly in plants of the genera 
Rumex^ Rheum^ Oxalis^ Sedum^ Sempervivum^ in many lichens 
and others. The reader will observe that in the crystallised 
acid, 4 eqs. of water are merely water of crystallisation, and tliat 
the driest oxalic acid is only ChHaOs or C* Oo , 2 IIO, the 2 eqs. of 
water being basic. Of course we may leave out 4 eqs. of water of 
crystallisation, and suppose dry oxalic acid to be derived from 
4 eqs, of carbonic acid and 2 of water, = C* Ha Oio, by the sepa- 
ration of 2 eqs. of oxygen as before. 

Let us now ascend a step higher in the organic scale ; to the 
formation, namely, of malic acid, which is more complex than 
oxalic acid. Now this acid may bo formed, either from oxalio 
acid itself, or, like oxalio acid, from carbonic acid and water, but 
in both cases by the separation of oxygen. In the former case, 
2 eqs. of crystallised oxalic acid, 2 (C Ho Oi 2 )=Cs Hia Oai-, by 
losing 6 eqs. of water and 8 eqs. of oxygen, yield Cb Ho Oio == 
Ob Ht Ob, 2 H 0, or hydrated malic acid, which is bibavsio. Or 
again, 2 eqs. of dry oxalio acid, 2 (C^HaOs )=CsIl 4 Oi«, taking up 
2 eqs. of water, and losing 8 eqs, of oxygen, yield Ho (ho, or 
hydrated malic acid. In the latter case, 8 eqs, of carbonic acid 
and 6 of water, together Cs Ho ()a 2 , losing 12 of oxygen, yield 
Cs Ho Oio, or liydrated malic acid. 

Tartaric and citric acids are easily shown to be producible in 
the sumo way. 2 eqs. of dry oxalic acid and 2 of water, t«)gethcr 
C» Ho Gift, losing 6 of oxygen, yield Cs H<, O^a = Ch 0,o, 
2 H 0, hydrated tartaric acid. Or, 8 eqs. of carbonic acid and 
6 of water, together Cs Ho O92, losing 10 of oxygen, give Cs Ho 
0i9, hydrated tartaric acid. Again, 3 eqs, of dry oxalic acid and 
2 of water, together C12 Hs 02a, losing 12 of oxygen, yield Cu 
118 014 = Ci 2 Ua On, 3 II O, or hydrated citric acid, which is 
tribasic. Or 12 eqs. CO2, plus 8 II 0, together C12 1I« O39, 
losing 18 of oxygen, give C12 IL Ow, or hydrated citric acid. 

In hke manner, every vegetable acid, and every one of tho 
neutral com^xiunds of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, may bo 
derived, first from some less complex acid or neutral compound, 
containing more hydrogen than itself; secondly, from a certain 
proportion of carbonic acid, to be determined by the number of 
eqs, of carbon in tho compound, and of water; oxygon, in all 
ca^s, being given off. As the proportion of oxygei to carbon 
and hydrogen diminishes, the acids become weaker, till tho 
oxygen exactly suffices to form water with tho hydrogen, when 
we have either very feeble acids, or neutral bodies, such as 
sugar, gum, and starch. As the oxygen is still further diminished, 
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wo have nentral, bitter, and acrid compounds, or coloured bodies, 
or such as yield colouring matters, with ammonia and oxygen ; 
further on still, wo have aromatic oils and volatile quasi-resinous 
crystallisablo acids ; then resins ; and lastly, when all the oxygen 
is expelled, certain oils, which are carbohydrogcns. The fol- 
lowing tabulnr view will furnish a comparative statement of the 
amount of carbonic acid and water required, and of oxygen given 
off, on the supposition that each compound is formed directly 
from carbonic acid and water. But, as wo have seen, each may 
also be formed from any of those below it in the scale, that is 
more higldy oxidised, as citric acid from oxalic acid, or sugar 
from citric acid. To illustrate this, if to citric acid, C12 Hs Oi^, 
we add 6 eqs. of water, we have C12 Hi* O20, and this, losing 
6 eqs. of oxygen, yields Cia H14 O14, or crytallised glucose. In 
like manner, 3 eqs. of malic acid and 16 of water, losing 18 of 
oxygen, yield the same sugar; or 3 eqs. of tartaric acid, with 10 
of water, losing 18 of oxygen, likewise yield grape sugar. These 
arc changes which occur every day in ripening fruits, and it is 
proliahlo that sugar, starch, and oth(3r compounds are really 
formed in the plant, not directly from carbonic acid and water, 
as in the tabic, ])ut from some intermediate compound, as sugar is 
here shown to bo from the three acids just mentioned. 

Acid employed. Water added. Oxygon separated. Glucose. 

Citric . Cie ITsO.* + (5 HO Oe = C.a Hm Ou 

Malic .3(CsmOw> +16110 O.s = 2 (C.e Hu Ow ) 

Taitoiic 3 (C» HeOu ) + 10 H 0 O.s =2 (C.e Hu Ou ) 

But as these are merely intermediate steps in the whole process 
of deoxidation, by which sugar, starch, fat, oils, &g. are formed 
from carbonic acid and water, and the final result is the same 
whether these bodies bo formed directly or indirectly, we shall 
coniine ourselves, in the tabular view, to their direct formation 
from carbonic acid and water. 


TAIiCLAR VIEW OP THE PRODUCTIOy OP VEGETABLE COM- 
rOUNm PKOM CARBONIC ACID AND WATLR, 

BY DEOXIDATION. 

ClRorp I, ^Stronger Vegetahh Addssoluhle in Wafer, 


Substance formed. 

Name. Formula. 

Oxalic acid, dry . C* Ila Os 

Gallic acid , . Cr Hs Os 

Tartaric acid. . Os H« O12 


Carbonic acid 

Wuter 

Oxygen 

used. 

used. 

8e]>amt«d 

iu eqs. 

in Otis. 

in oqs. 

4 

2 

2 

7 

3 

12 

8 

6 

10 
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Substance fovmed. 

Carbonic acid 
used. 

Water 

used. 

Oxygon 

in cq«. 

Name. 

Formula. 

In eq®. 

in eqfl. 

Malic Acid 

. C« Hfl Cho 

8 

6 

12 

Acouiticacid . 

, 0x1 H® Oil 

12 

6 

18 

Citric acid . 

. On Ha Ou 

12 

8 

18 

Meoonic acid . 

. 0l4 H 4 Ox* 

U 

4 

18 

Tauuicacid . 

, Ob* Haa Oa* 

54 

22 

DG 

Kinic acid 

• Cl® Hii 0‘ii 

28 

22 

50 


The above are all acids, and in all but kinio acid the oxygen 
exceeds the hydrogen. Kinio acid is but a feeble acid. All other 
vegetable acids of similar properties to the above belong to this 
group, but those here given are sufiloient to characterise it. 


Group II. — Indifferent Neutral Compounds. 


Sal>Btanco formed. 

Carbonic aci<i 
used. 

Water 

U80<i. 

Oxygen 

sepni'ated. 

Name. 

Formula. 

in eqa. 

in eqs. 

in cqs. 

Cellulose . . . 

, Oil Hju Oio 

12 

10 

24 

Starch . 

, Cia ITio Ojo 

12 

10 

24 

Cane Sugar 

. Oil IIu On 

12 

11 

24 

Gum . 

. Cii Hn On 

12 

11 

24 

Grape sugar, <lry 

. Oil Hii Oil 

12 

12 

24 

Do. crystals 

. Oil Hi4 0x4 

12 

14 

24 


This important group contains, in every instance, hydrogen 
and oxygen in the proportion to form water, so that the whole of 
the oxygen of the carbonic acid, but not that of the water, has 
been separated. They may be viewed, theoretically, as formed 
of carbon, plus water ; thus starch may bo C 12 -f- 10 11 0. 


Group III . — Neutral Bodies^ chiefly Bitter ^ Acrid, Coloured^ or yield in y 
ColoiM's with Ammonia, 


Substance 

formed. 

Carbonic acid 
used. 

Water 

used. 

Oxygon 

separated. 

Name. 

Formula. 

in eqs. 

in CQB. 

in eq®. 

Mannite 

. Cii Hx« Oil 

12 

14 

26 

Orcine 

. 0i4 H® O 4 

14 

8 

82 

Smilacine 

. Cl® Hib 0® 

18 

16 

45 

Meconine 

, Cso Hio 0® 

20 

10 

42 

Quassline 

. Ciu Hii 0<t 

20 

12 

46 

Peuocdauine 

• C 24 III! Oo 

24 

12 

54 

Salioine 

. Oio Hi® 0i4 

26 

18 

66 

Antlarine 

, Ca» Hio Oio 

28 

20 

66 

Pectine 

. O 2 ® HlX 0l4 

28 

21 

53 

Hsixnatoxyliue . 

. Cai Hi 4 Oil 

82 

14 

66 

PopuUne 

. C 40 Hai Oio 

40 

22 

86 
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Substance formed. 

Carbonic acid 

UAOCl. 

Water 

used. 

Oxygen 

separated. 

Name. 

Formula. 

in eqs. 

in eqs. 

in eqs. 

Phloridziiie 

. 0*2 Ha* O 20 

42 

24 

88 

Limonino 

. C 42 II 2 S 0i3 

42 

2r> 

06 

Ilclltniine 

. Ihs ih 

42 

28 

106 

Cnicine 

. Csi Hat Oj« 

52 

34 

120 

Elutcrine . 

. Cm» H'io Oi» 

60 

25 

127 


In this group, which is a very nnmerous one, various kinds ol* 
compounds appear. Mannito closely approaches to siigar ; 
antiarinc and elaterino arc acrid poisons : saliciiie, phloridzinc, 
populine, and quassiine, pure bitters ; j)ectine, a gelatinising sub- 
stance ; htematoxyliiie, a coloured body : orciiie forms a fine colour 
with ammonia; and others are inditferent. It has lately been 
shown that populine, from poplar bark, is related to salicine, from 
willow hark. It is salicine, in which 1 eq. of hydrogen is replaced 
by 1 oq. of benzoyle, C14 H»02. This is proved by the fact that 
it may bo made to yield salicine and compounds of the benzoic 
series. The fact is most interesting, as showing that the law of 
substitution i)revails among very complex compounds, and ex- 
plaining how similar compounds may be formed. The above are 
only examples. In the whole, not only the oxygen of the 
carbonic a(;id, but also part of that of the water, has been 
separated, so that the hydrogen remaining exceeds the oxygen. 


QuoupIV. — Oxygenated Volatile OilSf and Aromatic Acids related to the 7ti. 


Substance formed. 

Name. Formula. 

Carbonic .acid 
used, 
in oqs. 

Water 

usud. 

in cq.a. 

Oxygon 

separated, 
in oqa. 

Oil of hitler almonds 

. Ci4Ho 

O 2 

14 

6 

32 

Benzoic acid 

. Cl* He 

0* 

14 

6 

SO 

Oil of spiroea 

. Ci4lln 

04 

14 

6 

30 

Salicylic .acid . 

. CuIU 

Oo 

14 

6 

28 

Oil of Anise 

. Ciclla 

0» 

16 

8 

SO 

Anisic acid 

. CioHa 

Oo 

16 

8 

34 

Cumarine 

. C.hU* 

0* 

18 

4 

36 

Cu marie acid 

. Ciall* 

Oil 

18 

4 

34 

Oil of oinuainon 

. CislU 

02 

18 

8 

42 

Cinnamic acid . 

, Cl8 IIs 

Ol 

IS 

8 

40 

Oil of (uiraine 

, C 20 Hl‘J! 

02 

20 

12 

50 

Cuminic acid . 

. O 20 Ilia 

0* 

20 

12 

48 


In this group the oxygen is still further diminished. All the 
compounds are volatile, and tho acids approach to resins in com- 
position, The oils are fragrant and yield the acids by simple 
oxidation ; in fact, most of these oils are aldehydes. 


N N 
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TABULAE VIEW OF THE 


Group y^-^VolatiU OUy and Fatty AcuJs, of the Formtda (CnHn)a O 4 . 


Substance formed. 


Carbtuiic acid Wafer 

Oxygen 


used. 

used. 

separated 

Name. 

. Formula. 

in oqs. 

in oqs. 

in eqs. 

Formic acid 

Ci Hu 0* 

2 

2 

2 

Oxide of Methyle 

C. Ha 0 

2 

8 

6 

Acetic acid 

Ck IL O 4 

4 

4 

8 

Oxide of Ethyle . 

C* Ha 0 

4 

5 

12 

Glycerine, dry 

Co H 4 Oa 

6 

4 

14 

Propylic acid 

Co Ho 0* 

6 

6 

14 

Butyric acid . 

Ca Ha 0* 

8 

8 

20 

Yaltriauic acid . 

CioHio O 4 

10 

do 

26 

Oxide of amyle 

CioHnO 

10 

11 

30 

Caproic acid 

Cl9 H 12 O 4 

12 

12 

32 

(Knauthylic acid 

Ci4Hi*04 

11 

11 

38 

Cnprylic acid 

Ci« Hio O 4 

16 

16 

44 

Pelargonic acid 

Cia IIi»04 

18 

18 

60 

Kutio acid 

, C 20 H 20 04 

20 

20 

66 

Margaritic acid 

. Csa U 23 O 4 

22 

22 

62 

Laurustcaric acid 

C94Ha4 04 

24 

24 

68 

Cocinic acid 

. C 26 Hmo O 4 

26 

26 

74 

Myrisiicacid 

. CitB Hso O 4 

28 

28 

80 

Benic acid • 

. Cao Hao O 4 

30 

30 

86 

Cetylic or Palmitic acid 

« Caa Has O 4 

32 

32 

92 

Oxide of Cetyle . 

. Caa Haa 0 

32 

33 

96 

Margnric acid . 

. C 34 Ha* O 4 

31 

84 

98 

Stearic acid 

. Cao Hso O 4 

36 

36 

104 

Baleiiic acid . 

. Cao Hso O 4 

38 

38 

no 

Arachidic acid 

, 04on4o04 

40 

40 

116 

Behenic acid . 

. 043H4a04 

42 

42 

122 

Cerotic acid 

. Ca4Ha4 04 

64 

64 

158 

Oxide of Ceryle 

. 054Ha5 0 

64 

65 

162 

Melissic acid 

. Co(» Heo 0* 

60 

60 

176 

Oxide of Melissyle , 

. Coo Hoi 0 

60 

61 

ISO 


This group includes the chief oily and fatty acids, as well as 
tlieir aldehydes, which are emitted, and some oxides of the ctliylio 
series* Glycerine is added, because these aoids are always found 
in nature combined with it. The only two acids in which either 
part only of the oxygen of the carbonic acid, or the whole of it, 
without any from the water, has been separated, are the formic 
and acetic acids, which, accordingly, are powerful acids, soluble 
in water, and, though volatile, not oily. The rest are all oily or 
fatty, and become weaker as we rise in the scale, and in proportion 
as the oxygen of the water is more completely separated. The 
oxides of ethyle, methyle, amyle, oetyle, ceryle and melissylo occur 
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combined with acids of this series, forming compound ethers, to some 
of which the flavour of many fruits is to be ascribed. The acetate, 
butyrate, caproato, and caprylate of ethyle are found in the pine- 
apple, melon, strawberry, &o. A similar salt of oxide of amyle 
gives flavour to the pear. Oil of gaultheria is the salicylate of 
methylc. Spermaceti is the cetylate of cetylc ; and one kind of 
wax is the palinitate, another the cerutatc, of oxide of cerylo. 


UiiouvVI . — Resina and Camphors. 


Substivneo formed. 

Name. 

Formula. 

Carbonic acid Water 
used. nsod. 

in erjs. in eqs. 

Oxy^ren 
separ-itod. 
in eijs. 

Many rosins 

Cio H? 0 

10 

7 

26 

Cam{)hor . . . . 

C.oIl« 0 

10 

8 

27 

Borneo camphor 

OioII.sOa 

20 

18 

56 

Alany re.sin3 

Cao 1 Ti 4 Oa 

20 

14 

52 

Many resinous acids 

Cl!0 lll5 O 2 

20 

15 

53 


In this widely dift'used gro^jp, very little oxygen is left. It 
includes an immense liumbcr of isomeric and polymeric resins and 
resinous acids. All are highly combustible. 


(tiioup VII. — Carhohydrogens. 


Substance formed. 

Carlxonic acid 
used. 

Water 

usod. 

Oxygen 

Boparated. 

Name. 

Formula. 

in eqs. 

in o(]8. 

in cqs. 

Oil of lemons, &c. &c. 

. C5 H* 

5 

4 

14 

Oil of turpentine, &c. 

&C. CioIIs 

10 

8 

28 

Toluole . 

. 0.4 H* 

14 

8 

36 

Styrolc (cinnamole) 

. . CjoITs 

16 

8 

40 

Metastyrole (dracole) 

. . C14H7 

14 

7 

35 

Oil of juniper, Ac. &c. 

. 0x5 Hia 

16 

12 

42 

Cumole 

. . 0x8 

18 

12 

48 

Cymole . 

. O 2 O Hx4 

20 

14 

64 


In this group, which is very widely diflfused, the whole of the 
oxygen, both of the carbonic acid ^nd of the water, has been 
separated, and consequently no further deoxidation can take 
place. Hence these comj>ound8 are very permanent, and are 
chiefly altered by their natural tendency to absorb oxygen under 
favourable circumstances. 

It will be seen that these seven groups are so many successive 
steps in the scale of deoxidation, at one end of which stand 
carbonic acid and water, at the other the non- oxygenated 
essential oils. And it is evident, also, that the members of one 
group may be converted into those of the next higher by 

N N 2 
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deoxidation, with or without the addition of water. This 
is probably what takes place, leaving out of view, for tho 
present, nitrogen and sulphur. First, oxalio acid is formed; 
then malic, tartaric, and citric acids, &o., from it, or from each 
other; then sugar, starch, &c., from the acids; bitter, acrid, and 
coloured compounds from sugar, starch, &c. ; then oxygenated 
volatile oils ; and then acids, perhaps also from sugar, &c. ; then 
the oily and fatty acids, either from the preceding oils and acids 
or from sugar; then tho resins, from the fats or from sugar; and, 
lastly, the carbohydrogons. Thus we have a picture of tlio whole 
process of vegetation, as far as concerns compounds devoid of 
nitrogen and sulphur ; and we liiid it to bo unilbnnly one of 
deoxidation. Wo shall tiiul, also, that the same law ht>lds in. 
regard to all those products in wdiich nitrogen and sul[)hur arc 
present. But bidbre examining that subject, it may ho nnmirked 
that the chief mass of plants is made up of woody hhre or cellulose, 
0i2 Hio Oio, with starch, sugar, and gum, oils, resins, and fats, 
as well as vegetable acids, and that all of these are destitute ot 
nitrogen. ITenoe tho chief part o4 the food of plants is that which 
supplies carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ; in other words, carbonic 
acid and water. 

Those arc supplied by the atmosphere. The various processes, 
constantly going on, of tho decay of dead animals and vegetables, 
tlte respiration of animals, and combustion, are at every moment 
pouring carbonic acid into the air, and yet, in the free open 
atmosphere, the proportion of carbonic acid never increases, as it 
would do in a closed space, beyond tho average of a 

little more, hut never exceeding volume of the 

air. Now these processes not only produce carbonic acid, but 
also consume oxygen, and that in the same proportion, the oxygen 
they take up being equal in volume to tho carbonic aeid which it 
forms. And yet, not only does the proportion of carbonic acid in 
the air not increase, hut that of the oxygen docs not diminish. 
Evidently, therefore, some cause must he in operation, directly 
opposed to, and exactly balancing the processes of resinrat ion, decay, 
and combustion. And sucl^a process is that of vegetation, ortho 
action of growing plants on carbonic acid and water under the 
intluenoeof liglit, by which, as we have seen, these aro deoxidised, 
vegetiflble products are formed, and oxygen is given out. Thus 
tho air is kept in a state of imrity, and yet is constantly under- 
going change ; for as fast as respiration, decay, and combustion 
oonsumo oxygen and form carbonic acid, vegetation consumes 
carhonio aoid and produces oxygen. Any excess of carbonic 
acid instantly causes an increase of vegetation, and therefore of 
oxygen, as well as of food for animals, WJien animals, by this 
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food, increase, they produce more carbonic acid, and so on, tbo 
oxygon circulating from the air to carbonic acid in the animal 
pruccs'ses, and from carbonic acid, by means of plants, back to the 
air again. 

It is (iuite conceivable, that in the earlier geological periods, 
when, as it appears, warm-blooded animals did not exist, the air 
may have been unlit for them, by reason of its containing too 
much carbonic acid. But this, within certain limits, would be 
favourable to vegetation, and especially, as there is reason to 
believe, to that of cryptogamous plants, such as ferns and 
lycopo<iiaceai, and also the cycadacom. The action of such plants 
growing with enormous luxuriance, and not balanced by animal 
life, would in time diminish the amount of carbonic acid, in- 
creasing at tlie same time that of oxygen in the air, till it became 
tit for the respiration of warm-blooded animals, and the carbon, 
thus removed from the air, would bo stored up iu the form of 
remains of these plants, protected from decay by being covered 
wdth some rocky mass. In accordance with this idea, wlnle the 
animals of the carbonaceous and other early periods seem to have 
been reptiles or fish, that is, such as required little oxygen, the 
vegetation, as found, partly decayed, in our coal-beds, seems to 
have been prodigiously luxuriant ; and it is said that ferns and 
other similar plants, which abound in coal, really do grow most 
luxuriantly in an atmosphere charged with earboiiic acid, to a 
much greater degree than air is. Be this as it may, vegetation 
would ])urify such an atmospliere, till warm-blooded animals and 
man could live in it ; and then, the balance, once attained, w'ould 
continue undisturlxjd as at the present day. In fact, air, taken 
from closed vessels, from the tombs of Egypt, 3000 years old, or 
the ruins of Herculaneum, 2000 years old, has been found as rich 
iu oxygen as that of the present time. 

Plants, then, obtain all their carbon, directly or indirectly, 
from the air : directly, by absorption through the leaves ; indi- 
rectly, through tho absorption of waiter by the roots, this water 
having dissolved some carbonic acid in passing through tho air, 
and more in liltering through the soil, iu wliich carbonic acid is 
constantly formed by the decay of organic matter. But this 
solution of carbonic acid has another and very important func- 
tion to perform, namely, to dissolve earthy and alkaline 
phosphates and carbonates, and thus to supply the plant with 
its mineral food. Although, therefore, part of the wood, &c., of 
a plant may be formed from the carbonic acid entering by the 
roots, yet as plants give out from the roots a certain amount of 
carbon in tho form of excretions, we tind that the whole increase 
in the weight of carbon in a growing plant is really derived 
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from tlie air by the leaves. The soil becomes richer in carbon 
rather than poorer, and thus tho carbon of all crops, as far as 
its weight is concerned, comes from tho air. Tlicre is no evidence 
that mould or Inimus ever enters the plant as such ; but it is 
converted into carbonic acid, which enters by the roots and acts 
as a solvent for mineral salts. This, as we shall see, is the true 
reason why the presence of humus in the soil or in manure is 
advantageous. Hut direct experiments have proved, that plants 
can grow in perfection, and produce fertile seeds, as the lirst plants 
must have don(‘, in a soil destitute of humus or mould, provided it 
contain the necessary alkalies, phosphates, and other miiu ral salt.s, 
in a form adapted for entrance into tho plant. In this case, tho 
atmosphere easily suj)pUes the whole of the carbon required, as 
well as the ammonia, if the necessary time bo given. 

Let us now attend to the nitrogen of ])lants. This, as already 
stated, is supplied to wild plants entirely by the air, and, so far 
as w’e know, only in the form of ammonia. Some authors have 
held that nitric acid furnishes nitrogen to plants, and that this 
acid is formed in the air by thunder-storms, and carried down 
by the rain, and they point to tlie occurrence of nitric acid in 
springs in proof of this. Now, it is true that nitric acid is 
formed in thunder-storms, but in very minute quantity, whereas 
ammonia is, and must be, present in the air at all times. When 
electric sparks are passed through air, nitric acid is formed, but 
a continuance of the sparks again decomposes it. Indeed, there 
is reason to believe tliat the nitric acid of storms is produced by 
the oxidation of ammonia of the air, as in nitrification, where 
ammonia is oxidised into nitric acid and water, N Il 3 4*Os = 
N O5, H 0 ; so that, even if nitric acid did yield nitrogen to 
plants, that nitrogen might be derived from ammonia. This 
would account, too, for tho small amount of nitric acid formed. 
For if it were produced by the action of electricity on tho 
nitrogen and oxygen of the air, there seems to bo no reason why 
it should not be formed in very largo quantity ; while ammonia 
forms less than of tho air, perhaps much less. Nitric acid 

is chiefly found in springs where decaying organic matter is near 
them, as in towns, and is formed from tho ammonia produced in 
their ^cay, by the same process as in nitrification. Besides, 
although plants probably possess tho power of decomposing nitric 
acid, we know that many plants, such as tobacco and sunflower, 
actually produce nitric acid, or, at least, do nut destroy that which 
enters them. On the whole, we may admit that both ammonia 
and nitric acid may yield nitrogen to plants, but we must not 
forget that nitric acid is most commonly formed from ammonia. 
Tho origin of the ammonia in the air is obvious. It is 
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contained in the excreta of animals, chiefly in their urine, and is 
also produced from the decay and putrefaction of dead animals 
and vegetables, the whole of their nitrogen rising into the air as 
carhonato of ammonia. The combustion of coal also yields it, 
and it is said that some ammonia is given out in the respiration 
or transpiration of animals. It is stated, that if the a’r of a 
crowded theatre he allowed to escape by a narrow opening 
above, while fresh air enters below, the air passing out is 
pungent from ammonia; but whether this be derived from the 
lungs or the skin is not known. But it is evident that the air 
must be continually receiving supplies of ammonia ; and as plants 
cannot grow without it, and fix large quantities of it, they must 
be continually removing it from the air. Here, then, is a balance 
between vegetable life and animal life, supported by plants on 
the one hand, and decay on the other, similar to that above 
explained of the carbonic acid and oxygen ; only the balance of 
nitrogen is single, while that of carbonic acid and oxygen is 
double. Ammonia, that is, its nitrogen, is taken up by plants, 
by them supplied to herbivorous animals, and by these to 
carnivorous animals ; so that in this case vegetation and animal 
life act on the same side. And the decay or putrefaction or 
combustion of both vegetables and animals sends the whole of 
their nitrogen, in the form of ammonia, hack to the atmosphere. 
This balance is as perfect as the former, and both combined keep 
tho composition of the air perfectly uniform within certain limits. 

The proportion of ammonia in tho air is so small that it 
cannot be detected by direct tests applied to a small portion of 
air ; but it is easily detected in rain water by acidulating it with 
sulphuric acid, and evaporating it to ^Jfjth or of its bulk. 
Tho addition of lime or potash will then set free ammonia, 
which may be recognised by its smell, and by forming white 
vapours with hydrochloric acid ; or the addition of bichloride of 
platinum will cause a yellow precipitate of ammonio -chloride of 
platinum. It is evident that the ammonia of tho air is brought 
to the soil by tho rain, and enters plants partly by the roots, 
partly by the leaves ; and it has been proved by experiment 
that the air is capable of sTipplying to plants, in the form of 
ammonia, all the nitrogen they require, provided only tho soil 
contain the necessary mineral food in available forms, and time 
be allowed. When we como to treat of manures, we shall speak 
of the uses of ammonia in them. 

It will ho as well to mention here, that the only remaining 
combustible or organic element of the food of plants, namely, 
sulphur (for the phosphorus is always in tho incombustible form 
of phosphoric acid), is obtained from sulphates in the soil, chiefly 
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sulphate of lime or gj'psuin, which scrres to explain the value of 
gy))sum as a manure. 

Wo have seen liow, in a general way, plants form, from 
carbonic acid and water, all those vegetahlo products which 
contain neither nitrogen nor sulphur, and invariably by the 
separation of oxygen. Now, to produce nitrogeiiised compounds, 
such as malamido or asparagine, indigo, and the vcgetublo buses, 
morphine, quinine, strychnine, oadeine, &c., it is only necessary 
that, to the conditions formerly montionod, namely, an active 
cell, containing albuminous matter, and the presence of phos- 
phates, alkalies and salts, carbonic acid and water, sugar, &o., 
ammonia should be added ; and the plant then, by the same 
process of deoxidatiou, gives rise to nitrogenised products. That 
these conditions are fulfilled is proved by the fact, that the juice 
of plants contains sugar or gum, albuminous mutter, alkalies, 
phosphates, and salts, and among these, salts of ammonia. And 
it is easy to illustrate the formation of the compounds here 
alluded to. It must first, however, bo me ntioned, that ammonia, 
from its nature, is a very remarkable suh.^tiince. It cannot bo 
formed by the direct union of its elements, but only when they 
meet in the nascent stato; and, from the strong altractions of 
both its elements for other elements, it is particularly liable to 
transformations. Of these, the oxidation of botli its elements, 
which occurs best in contact with bases, as in nitrification, has 
been mentioned. \VTicn ammonia is in contact with lime, air, 
and moisture, nitrate of lime is formed, and from this the nitrate 
of potasli, N Ila -|- Ca 0 -f 0« =; Ca 0, N Os + 3 H 0. I3ut in 
organic chemistry we meet with another peculiar transformation 
or series of transfonnations of ammonia, those, namely, iu wliich 
one, two, or all three of its atoms of hydrogen are removed, in 
union with oxygen, derived from an acid ; and both residues, the 
ammonia inihus hydrogen, and the acid minus oxygen, combine 
to form new compounds, which are called amides, iinides, and 
nitryles, according as the ammonia has lost one, two, or three 
atoms of hydrogen, and the acid, of course, one, two, or three 
atoms of oxygen. The simplest example of an amide is oxamide, 
formed as follows : N Ih , H 0, Ca O3 =: N Ha , Ca Oa -f 2 H 0. 

Oxaliito of Ammonitt. Oxamide. 

All amides arc formed iu the same W'oy, by tbc separation of 
2 eqs. of water from the neutral salt. If the acid be bibasic, tho 
neutral salt contains of course 2 eqs. of ammonia ; but here also, 
2 eqs, of water are separated to yield the amide, as in asparagine 
or malamido. 

^ H* Oa, 2 N Hi 0 =r C» Na Hio 0« + 2 H 0, 

Mnlato of Aiumoulo. Malumide. 
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When the same change takes place in the acid salts of anunohia, 
with a monobasic or bibasio acid, the result is an acid amide. 
Thus binoxalato of ammonia yields oxamic acid. 

C 2 Oa, HO, C 2 O 3 , N H* 0 = C* N Ha Oft + 2 H 0 

Dinuxuluto of Amuiouia. Ojcamlc Acid. 


and 


Cs Hi 0«, H 0, N Hi 0 = Ce N HtOb +20 0. 

Acid Malate of ADimouia. Malamic Acid (As]:»ax-tic Acid). 

Tims the general law for amides, neutral and acid, is the 
elimination of 2 eqs. of water from a neutral or acid salt of 
ammonia. These amides are very numerous as artificial products, 
and one at least, malaiuidc, or asparagine, is an important 
natural product. They all, when boiled with acids or bases, 
yield ammonia, and the acid from which they were formed. It is 
probable tluit amides have an important part to play in vegeta- 
tion, and that they may contribute to tlic formation of vegetable 
bases. For in several instances, artilicial amides arc converted 
into bases, isomeric or polymeric with themselves. Thus, oil of 
bitter almonds, with ammonia, yields a neutral crystalline 
c ompound , by drobenz am id e, 

8 (Cu lid 0:i) + 2 N Ila = 6 H 0 -f His 

Oil of bitter almonds. Hydro bcnzainido. 

and this compound, when boiled with potash, is transformed into 
the isomeric base, amarine. In like manmr, oil of bran, or 
fuiiurole, C15 Ho Oo, with 1 eq. of ammonia, yields 8 cqs. of 
water, and 1 eq. furfuramido, C15 N Ho O3 ; and this, boiled with 
potash, is converted into tho base furf urine, C»o Na H12 Go, 
polymeric with it. 

Under Indigo we have described colourless indigo, as it exists 
in the plant. This is probably an amide of an acid not yet 
known, Cio lit O3. For 

CiolU O3 -1- N IH 0 = 2 H 0 + Ci« N He 0* . 

Supposed Acid. Whit© Indlffo. 

And this, when exposed to air, passes by the simple removal 
by oxidation of 1 eq. of hydrogen into blue indigo, Cio N 1I» Oa. 

Some nitrogenous colours ore produced by the combined action 
of ammonia and oxygen on colourless substances from plants, both 
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processes going on outside of the plant, whereas in indigo tho 
action of ammonia has taken place in t)ie plant, and oxygon alone 
is wanting to produce the colour. The beautiful dye archil is 
produced by the action of ammonia and air on the colourless 
oroine. Now, in this case, an amide is probably llrst formed, and 
afterwards oxidised. 

Cm lU 0. + N Ha = Cm Ho N Oi + 2 II 0 
Orciuo. Orfiimmiflt}. 

and 


Ci 4 n« N 0-2 + Co = Cl* rii n o.. + 2 it o 

OrcUiHmiUe. Blue Orcoinc. 


Amygdaline, the peculiar bitter compound wliich yields the oil 
of bitter almonds, seems to be an ainido of amygdalinic acid, nn 
acid which may bo obtained from it. Thus, 


C*o Ha? 0,s + N lU 0 
AinygdaliQic acid. 


C«i N + 4 Tl 0. 

Amygdaline. 


“Wo may conclude, therefore, that all those compounds found in 
plants, whiclicontainnitrogon without sulphur, arc either amides, 
or derived from such compounds. 

When a salt of ammonia loses so much water, that 1 orp of 
ammonia has lost 2 eqs. of hydrogen, and 1 cq, of the acid 2 e(is. 
of oxygen, the resxiUing compound is called an Imide, Imido 
being the name of tho compound N H which is left, as Amide is 
of N fU . A few imides are known, hut all are artificial, and, 
besides, they agree with amides in yielding the original acid and 
ammonia, when boiled with acids and bases. If they exist, 
therefore, in plants, they will be formed in the same way as 
amides, and yield analogous compounds. W© need not, there- 
fore, dwell on them. Were neutral oxalate of ammonia to lose 
3 eqs. of water, instead of 2, it would yield oxirnide, N lit 0, 
Ca O3 = 3 II 0 H- Ca N H 0, which last would be oxirnide, 
differing from oxarnide by 1 eq. of water. 

The nitryles, which are compounds in which all the hydrogen 
of ammonia has separated as water with 3 eqs. of oxygen from 
the acid, are, for the most part, artificial products. Thus, benzoate 
of ammonia, N H* 0, C14, H5 Oa , if deprived of all its oxygon, 
that is, of the 3 eqs. in tho anhydrous acid, and of the I eq. in tho 
oxide of ammonium, along with 4 eqs. of hydrogen, 3 from tho 
ammonia, and tho fourth from tho water which converts ammonia 
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into the oxide of amTooniuin, and is necessary to the existence of 
all salts of ammonia with oxygen acids, yields Bcnzonitryle, Cik 
N ITs . It would appear that nitryles, which contain no oxygen 
so far as known, are derived from such acids as contain only 
»3 eqs. of oxygen wlien anhydrous, or 4 in the form of hydrate. 
Hence the acids of the Formic and Acetic series (Cn Iln ) 2 0* , 
readily yield nitryles, as well as those of the Benzoic series. The 
reader will observe, that in the equations above given for amides, 
the ammoniacal salts are represented with N II* 0, when the 
acid is represented as anhydrous, and with N II3, when the 
acid is given as hydrate. In all cases, 1 eq, of water must be 
present, beyond the anhydrous acid and dry ammonia, N ITs , and 
it is of no consequence whether this be written along with the 
anhydrous acid, or with the ammonia, which it converts into 
oxide of ammonium, for N Il» -f H 0 = N II* 0. It is therefore 
quite indifft rent whether oxalate of ammonia be written N H’3, 
Ca Oa , H 0, or N If* 0, Ca 0» , and so for all similar cases. The 
fourth atom of hydrogen in N 11 * 0 , is always separated as water 
along w'ith the other tlirce, or with one or two of them. This is 
the reason why in the formation of amides 2 eqs,, of imidcs 3 eqs., 
and of nitryles 4 eqs. of water are expelled from the neutral dry 
salt of ammonia. The oxalate of ammonia, as we have seen, 
yields oxaraido by losing 2 eqs., and oximide, Ca N H 0 , which 
would probably appear as cyanogen and water, by losing 3 eqs. 
of water; and if it lost 4 eqs,, it would yield cyanogen Ca N, 
which is the oxalonitrylc. Now there is a curious relation 
between the nitryles and cyanogen. For Forraouitrylc, Ca N H, 
is hydrocyanic acid; Acetoiiitryle, C* N IIs, is the cyanide of 
luetbyle, and so on, Benzoiiitryle, Ci* N H 5 , is probably the 
cyanide of phenyle, Ca N, Cia II 3, It is not known whether all 
nitryles are cyanides, or whether sumo may not bo isomeric with 
cyanides. We may conclude, therefore, that cyanogen and 
hydrocyanic acid, which occur in plants, are nitryles formed, the 
former from oxalate, the latter from formiate of ammonia. And 
it now appears, that some of the non-oxygenated volatile bases, 
such as nicotine and coniine, are basic nitryles. 

Having now explained the reaction of ammonia to form 
amides, imides or nitryles, let us consider the formation of such 
compounds as contain nitrogen without sulphur, supposing them, 
as before, to be produced immediately, as wo know they are 
mediately, from the food of plants, namely, carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia. This will bo best illustrated by a tabular 
arrangement. 
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Substance formed. 

CO- 

u.seil. 

HO 

used. 

NUa 

used. 

0 Bopa- 
rtttod. 

Name. 

Formula. 

iu cqo. 

iu eqs. 

In 0 * 18 . 

iu eqs 

Asparagine 

. Cs Na IIio Oa 

8 

4 

2 

12 

White indigo 

. CioN Ho Oa 

1 (> 

3 

1 

33 

Amygdaline 

. Cho N IHt Oaa 

40 

21 

1 

82 

Klcotine . 

. Cao Na Hu 

20 

8 

2 

48 

CVmiLne 

. CioN Hio 

16 

12 

1 

44 

Morpliino 

. C;» 4 N Hitt Go 

35 

16 

1 

80 

Quinine 

. C 4 oNa Ha* 0* 

40 

18 

2 

04 

Stryclmine 

. CiaNa H.-3 0 * 

42 

3 6 

2 

06 

Caffeine . 

. CiuN* Hio O 4 

16 

0 

4 

28 

The table 

will sufficiently 

illustrate the 

formation 

of the 


different classes of nitrogeniscd compounds which it embraces, 
namely, indifferent bodies, bitter compounds, colouring matters, 
volatile and lixod organic bases. They all contain very much 
loss oxygen than the carbonic acid and water from W'hich they 
have been derived, arid some of them none at all. But there is 
no doubt that they are formed mediately, not immediately, and 
possibly from acids or sugar,’ acting on ammonia with deoxidation, 
the acids or sugar having been previously formed from carbonic 
acid and water by deoxidation. 

There is a small but pretty widely diffused group of compounds 
containing sulphur, but no nitrogen. These aro oils, and, like 
almost all organic compounds of sulphur, they have a fetid 
alliaceous odour. Such are the oils of garlic, and probably of 
hops, of roUjgonum hydropipcr^ and of Anna maculatum. The 
only one yet analysed is the oil of garlic, Co Hs S, whicli may bo 
viewed as the sulphuret of the radical a/Zy/c, or neryZe, €« lln, 
isomeric, but not identical, with propionyle, Co Up , tlio radical 
of propionic or piopylic acid. It is of course ea.-il^ derived from 
0 eqs, C Oa, 5 eqs. H 0, and 1 e(p S 0», for these, losing 20 eqs. 
of oxygen, would yield €« Ils S. It is very probable that the oils 
of onions and leeks contain similar compounds, perhaps homo- 
logous ones, such as sulphuret of foriiiylc, Ca lla S, or sulphuret 
of acetyle, II 3 S, or sulphuret of butyrylo, Ch Ht S. 

There is one remarkable oil, that of mustard, which contains 
Loth sulphur and nitrogen. It is, in fact, as 1ms been already 
fully explained, the sulphocyanide of allyle or acryle, H 5 4* C« 
N Si = Cs N Us Sa, and it may be deduced from 8 cqs. C Oa, 2 
eqs. H 0, 1 eq. N Hs , and 2 eqs. S Os , simply by the loss of 24 eqs. 
of oxygen, or the whole oxygen they contain. 

\Ve now come to the most complex of all the organic products, 
namely, the albuminous or sanguigenous compounds, albumen, 
librine, and oaseine, which are the highest in the vegetable scale, 
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and the production of which, both as essential to the seeds, and 
as furnishing sanguigenous food for man and animals, is the chief 
object of vegetation. They contain, as wo have seen, five com- 
bustible elements, carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and 
sulphur, along with phosphates, essential to their existence. 
They cannot, therefore, bo formed without a supply of phosphates, 
and as their presence is indispensahlo both to the cell and to its 
contents, plants cannot grow in a soil devoid of phosphates. In 
such a soil seedvS will germinate, and produce a few leaves at tho 
expensG of the seed, or of tho first leaves, which die off. But 
here they stop, and however abundant tho supply of carbonic 
acid, water, ammonia, sulphuric acid, silica, potash, common 
salt, lime, &c., yet if phosphoric acid bo absent, the plant soon 
withers, without having produced seeds. When supplied with 
phosphates, plants grow vigorously and produce abundant fruit, 
and having done so, either die, or become torpid for tho winter, 
afk’i* losing their leaves. So close is the •onncction between 
phosphates and sanguigenous matter, that the seeds, where tho 
latter accumulate, yield, when burned, ashes formed chiefly, some- 
times entirely, of phosphates ; while the ashes of wood, straw, or 
leaves, contain chiefly carbonates and silica. 

We have seen that th(jse compounds are very complex, not 
only containing five organic elements, but containing a very 
largo number of those in ouc molecule. Thus tho smallest 
molecule indicated by analysis* contains of 



Carbtm. 

Hydrogen. 

X itrogen. 

Sulphur. 

Oxygen. 

Total. 


Atoms. 

Atoms. 

Atoms. 

Atoms. 

Atoms. 

Atoms. 

Albumen 

. 21d 

1()9 

27 

2 

68 

482 

Cascine 

. ‘2^8 

223 

30 

2 

90 

5U 

Fibrine . 

. 2L0 

ld9 

27 

2 

68 

482 


The fibrine in the table is vegetable fibrino, which agrees with 
that of flesh or sarcolibriiie, in being apparently isomeric with 

* The formiiljxs licrc given to tho sangnigenoiw bodies are not given as certain, 
but only as a near expression of the results of tho best analyses. Wo liavo 
already, in speaking of allmrncn, fibrino, &c. mentioned nut OTily tliosc formulae, 
but. more simple ones ])roposcd by Hunt and others. Tho latter, however, agi*c*e 
less closely with analysis. It is certain only that tho true forinuho arc not yet 
know'll, but that they are very complex, an<l in tho tables whi(’h follow, as well 
as others f o ther on, wo merely use these formula? for tho pni-poso of illustration. 
Any others corresponding equally well with analysis, might be employed ; but as 
no additional certainty has beou oiitaincdiu roganl to tho true formuhu, those used 
in tho last edition of this work are retained. 

It is, however, necessni’y to remind the reader that casoinc, which is hoi*e 
supposed to diftcr materially iu coinp(»sition from albumeu and fibrino, is now 
bolicvod by many to bo isomi.ric with thorn in tho combustible or organic i>art ; in 
fact to i?e albuminate ot potash. But as this is stiU uncertain, the formula here 
given to coseino is left as it was. 
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vegetable albumen. (Blood fibrine or bomatofibrine is said to bo a 
different substance.) Now, we can easily suppose these bodies to be 
formed from sugar, C13 Hia O12 , that is, dry grape sugar, along 
"with ammonia and sulphuric acid. Thus, 

Employed. ExiJclled. 

Vegetable. Sugar. Ammonia. Sulphuric acid. Water. Oxygen. 

Albumen and Fibrine 18 27 2 128 26 

Caseiue ... 24 86 2 168 86 


Blood librino is not formed in vegetables, and is tlierefore 
omitted here. We can also easily deduce the formulfo of vegetable 
albumen and fibrine, and that of caseine, from carbonic acid, 
water, ammonia, and sulphuric acid, by deoxidation. In fact, 
the formation of sugar is only the first or early part of the x>roccss, 
supposed to occur before ammonia is concerned. 


Employoil. 


Vegetable. COi UO N Ha S Oa 

Albumen and Fibrine .216 88 27 2 

Caseine . . . 288 120 36 2 


Expelled. 

Oxygen. 

4o4 

612 


The following diagram will illustrate the proce.ss, viewed in 
two successive stages, the first being the formation of sugar. 


C. N. 

8. II. 0. 

216 eqs. carbonic acid . =216 


432 

216 eqs. water . . = 

216 216 

The sum is . . . = 216 

216 648 

Deduct 18 (Cl. Hu Ois)! 

(sugar) . . 

216 216 

The difference is . 


432 eqs. of oxygen 

expelled in producing 18 eqs. of sugar. 

C. N. H. 

u. 0 . 

18 eqs. sugar Cia Ilia Oia . = 216 


216 216 

Add 27 eqs. ammonia N Ha = 27 

81 

And 2 eqs. sulphuric acid S Oa = 

2 

6 

The sum is . . . 216 27 2 

207 222 

Deduct 128 eqs. water HO. = 


128 128 expelled. 

210 27 2 

169 94 

Deduct 26 eqs. oxygen . = 


26 oxy. expelled. 

Bemains Albumen . . = 216 27 2 

169 68 
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Thus wo see that if albumen be formed from sugar, there must 
bo expelled 128 cqs, of water and 26 of oxygen ; whereas, if it 
were formed immediately from carbonic acid and water, as ex- 
plained in the second table, 454 eqs. of oxygon and no water 
would be given olF. The reason of this is that albumen contains 
much less of hydrogen than of carbon, whereas sugar contains an 
equal amount of both, as well as of oxygen, and the excess of 
hydrogen in sugar must be given out in the form of water, while, 
if carbonic acid and water could directly yield albumen (with 
ammonia, &e.) only 88 eqs. of water would be necessary to 210 of 
carbonic acid and 27 of ammonia. 

Wo have now traced the formation of all classes of vegetable 
]»roducts, and in doing so, two points are specially worthy of 
notice ; first, that plants possess the power of building up, from 
comparatively simple molecules, such as are more complex, and 
that this complexity increases as we rise in the scale of vegetable 
products, till wo come to those substances whichrforrn the vegetable 
tissue, such as woody fibre or cellulose (which is Cia Hio Oio , or 
perhaps a multixde of these numbers. The oompositiou of starch, 
which is semi-organised, is the same as that of cellulose, Cia Hio 
Ojo ), and albumen, caseiue or fibrine, which are not only essential 
to the vegetable cell, but destined to form animal tissues, are 
greatly more complex even than this. Secondly, that in every 
part of the vegetable process, in the formation of ever}*^ form of 
vegetable products, of acids, neutral bodies, cellulose, starch, 
fats, oils, resins, bases and sangiiigenous matters, one character 
universally prevails, that, namely, of deoxidation of the materials 
and liberation of the oxygen. When wo deoxidise any substance 
in the laboratory, we do it by causing the oxygen to combine with 
another body ; but vegetables, while they produce all matters 
essential to their own development and to the life of animals, give 
out, in doing so, the oxygen which is removed, and thus plants 
cannot grow without, as a necessity of their life, restoring to the 
air the oxygen withdrawn from it by the life of animals. We 
shall see that the chief processes going on in the animal body, 
which produce results equally varied and wonderful, are, in both 
the above points, of an opposite nature. 

It would seem as if deoxidation were somehow favourable to 
the coalescence of smaller molecnles to form larger and more 
complex ones, for in almost all of those cases in which we have 
succeeded in building up, as the plant does, complex atoms from 
simpler, it is by deoxidation. But these cases are still few, and 
wo have not yet learned to produce in this way natural vegetable 
products, apparently because we cannot yet imitate either the 
vegetable cell or the peculiar vegetable process of deoxidation ; 
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compelled to use coar<!cr methods. We are more fortu- 
nate in the destruction or decomposition of complex organic 
products) for in this way, and especially by processes of oxidation, 
we have produced many substances identical with, and many 
others perfectly analogous to, vegetable products, but invariably 
less complex than the substances from which they are obtained. 
In this we imitate the destructive animal processes, while we fail 
to imitate the constructive process, whether of vegetable or 
animal life, the latter requiring the aid of the vital force to 
modify chemical action ; the former depending chiefly, if not 
entirely, on chemical causes within our roach. 

In vegetation, water acts, not only by its elements, 'which are 
required, along with those of oarhonic acid, ammonia, and sul- 
phuric acid, to yield vegetable products, but also as a solvent 
for the essential mineral matters derived from the soil, all of 
which enter the plant, dissolved in water, or rather in a solution 
of carbonic acid in*vater. 

Of these mineral substances, the most important arc the 
alkalies, potash, and soda ; the alkaline earths, lime and magnesia ; 
oxide of iron ; silicic acid ; chlorides of sodium and potassium ; 
in sea plants also the iodides of some metals ; and the phosphates 
of lime and magnesia. It is as a sol^nt for lime, magnesia, 
oxide of iron, and the earthy phosphates and carbonates, that the 
carbonic acid taken up by the rain in passing through the air and 
the soil is so important ; for all tho other substances are soluble 
in pure water. And it is as a consbint source of oarhonic acid for 
this purpose in the soil that the presence of organic matter in the 
soil, or in the manure added to it, is so advantageous os experience 
shows it to he. 

The alkalies and earth, oxide of iron, and silicic acid, found in 
fertile soils, aro derived from the decay of rocks, and chiefly of 
felspar, tho chief ingredient of granite, gneiss, mica slate, clay 
slate, hornblende rock, porphyry, greywackc, all slaty rocks, and 
all varieties of trap and volcanic formations. Many of these are 
very rapidly disintegrated, as some granites and slates, and the 
lava beds of Vesuvius, and yield at once a fertile soil. Others 
being more slowly acted on by the weather, yield soils of inferior 
quality, full of undccomposed felspar, which is quite insoluble. 
In such cases, the addition of quick or slaked lime has the effect 
of hastening the decomposition of the felspar, and rendering its 
elements soluble. This is the true explanation of the action of 
lime on stiff clay soils, which contain disintegrated, but not much 
decom^wsed felspar. There is found on the sides of Mtna. and 
Hecla a volcanic felspar rock, or one closely allied to felspar, 
w ich is called Palagonite. This is so readily decomposed, 
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yielding abundance of soluble silica and of potash, the .most, 
essent ial elements (except the phosphates) of cereal crops, that it 
is actually used as a manure for poor soils, and will ere lon^ be 
imported into other countries for that purposOt The fertility of 
soils, cccteris parihnsy depends on the proportion of decomposed 
felspar, or of such as is annually broiij^ht by the weather into the 
soluble form. The chief benctit derived from frequent ploujjjhing, 
especially in stiff soils, is that it promotes the access of air and 
moisture, and thus hastens the decomposition of the felspar. 
The hurniiig or calcination of stiff clay lias the same edvet ; for 
calcined fels])ar is much more easily acted on by the air than it 
would have been previous to calcination. 

Common salt is found everywhere, in every spring, and in 
every soil. Sulphate of lime or gj'psum, whicli yields to plants 
their sulphur, is also very generally diffused in soils and in water, 
in which it is soluble. The quantity of gypsum in ni any soils is 
so large, tliat no benefit can be derived from the addition of it as 
manure, and the farmer who adds it iu such cases, simply wastes 
the price of the gypsum. But where it is absent, or present only 
in small proportion, then the addition of gypsum, produces 
wonderful results. 

The phosphates, wlii^ are absolutely indispensable to the 
growth of all vegetables, are found, fortunately for mankind, 
universally difi'used both iu rocks and iu soils. There arc few 
rocks, sucii as granifo, greywacke, &o., in which minute scattered 
crystals of apatite or phosphate of limo may not be seen wdth the 
aid of a microscope; and the phosphates are presint in every 
soil on which vegetation is found. The Aolcauio beds, wliich 
yield such fertile soils, are j)articularly rich in phosphates, and 
these salts also occur iu many limestones (all of w hich liave had 
an animal origin, as scon in shell marble, shell limestone, and 
chalk, which are often entirely formed of shells), in considerable 
quantity. Such limestones are of course the be^t for tlie farmer. 
But, on an average, the proportion of jfiiosphates in any soil is so 
small, that one, or at most a few good crops, exhaust it, or nearly 
80 ; that is, they exhaust the available supply of phosphates, i^co. 
There are soils, such as those of Vcsu\iu3, of certain districts 
on the lower Danube, and of great part of tho United States, 
which cither have not been exhausted by centuries of crojipiiig of 
wheat or tobacco, or have only become exhausted aftt r 100 or 
200 years of annual crops of tho richest kind. But ordinary soils 
aro comparatively poor, and henco the necessity for manure, that 
is, for restoring to the soil what has been removed in tho crop, 
especially the phosphates and alkalies, the ingredients most 
easily exhausted, Tho excreta of animals, solid and liquid, being 

0 0 
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rioR in thoso substanoos, are the best manure; beoause they 
contain the phosphates and alkalies in the proportions required 
for plants, and also in the pro|»er forms, since they are derived 
from the plants on which the animals have fed, and are, indeed, 
nothing else than the ashes of thoso plants. But fann-yard 
manure is not valuablo only as containing phosphates, but also as 
containing ammonia or sources of ammonia, and organic matter, 
which serves as a source of carbonic acid. The most essential 
elements of manure arc the phosphates and carbonaceous matters ; 
for the latter supply a solvent, carbonic acid, for the phosphate's 
both of the manure and of the soil; and if this solvent be 
supplied, and the soil or manure supply also phosphates, alkalies, 
and sulphates, the air will furnish ammonia, provided time he 
given. This has been practically demonstrated on a large scale 
by Liebig, who, by manuring a barren and worthless soil with 
phosphates, alkalies, silica, and sulphates alone, obtained excellent 
results with wood and other perennial cro])H ; but found the 
result less favourable with cereals and other annual crops, which 
require a largo supply of phosphates in a short time. Ho next 
added to the mineral manure sawdust, to yield carbonic acid, and 
now he obtained excellent rcstiUs even lor annual crojis, although 
no ammonia was added, and the atnjpsphorc supi)licd all the 
nitrogen. But it is certain that when Uie supply of phosphates 
is rapid, as it was hero from the solvent action of the decaying 
sawdust, the air can supply any amount of ammonia, wliich 
cannot be assimilated without abundance of phosphates. The 
furtluT additidii of ammonia to the mineral manure and saw- 
dust brought it to the state of farm-yard manure, and then the 
same result is obtained in a still shorter time — a point of much 
importnnee in temperate or cold climates. Of course, to render, 
as in tliis exporhueut, barren soil fertile, is an expensive? process, 
from the necessity of adding to it so groat an amount of mineral 
matter. But wherever a sufficient quantity can be added to it, 
without raising the cost of the improved barren soil to or above 
that of fertile soil, then, by the judicious cropping and manuring 
of the improved land, its artiiicial fertility, like that of a soil 
originally fertile, may be kept u}> from its own produce, aided by 
the action of the W’eather, and if economically procurable, by 
liming. 

Farm-yard manure, solid and liquid together, is the standard 
or model manure, and the object of all artiiicial manures is, in 
part or in whole, to imitate or replace it. The best sources of 
phosiihatcs, next to farm-yard manure, are bone-dust and guano. 
Bone-dust is composed of phosphates and gelatine. Guano is 
tilie decaying residue of the excrements of sea-fowl fed on fish, 
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and contains phosphates and salts of ammonia, with some oar- 
bonaceous matter. It is evident that both resemble farm-yard 
manure, more or less, and that both are deduced, like it, from 
the vegetable food of animals ; for the fish consumed by the sea- 
fowl fed on other fish, which fed on animalouliB, which fed on 
sea-plants. Another valuable source of phosphates is that of 
bods of phosphate of lime, derived from extinct animals. There 
are such beds, of vast extent, in Spain : others have been found 
near the Rhine, and in Canada ; and beds more or less entirely 
composed of coprolitos, the fossil excrements of fish and reptiles, 
fed on other animals, arc abundant in England, as well as in 
other countries. Those may be called fossil guano, and only differ 
from recent guano in having lost their ammonia and carbon. All 
these are extremely valuable as manures. 

Hut we must never forget that the best and most economical 
of all manures is farm-yard manure, or, what is the same thing, 
the night-soil and urine of inhabited places. In large cities, the 
amount of this invaluablo matter is prodigious ; it represents, in 
fact, as far as phosphates go, the whole food of the inhabit- 
ants ; and yet, from ignorance or carelessness, the greater part 
of it is wantonly cast into the sea, from which a mere fraction is, 
at a groat expense, recovered as fish and guano. There are, no 
doubt, some practical difiiculties in the way of saving the whole 
of the contents of our sewers in large cities ; the chief of which 
is, the enormous amount of watcT added to them in order to 
wash them away from our habitations. But the subject has at 
length been taken up in earnest, and there are no difficulties 
which may not bo overcome. The bone-dust we import, at a 
high cost, from other coun tides, is lost to them, and is to us only 
a circuitous mode of recovering a small part of what we have 
thrown away. In process of time, no nation will consent to sell 
bone-dust, save at a price which will render its use impossible ; 
and wo must come to that to whicli the Chinese, with their 
practical sagacity, have come many centuries ago, namely, the 
principle of restoring to the land everything that is taken from 
it in the crops ; the only principle on which agriculture can be 
permanently or profitably conducted on average soils. The 
amount of phosphates in our edible crops is far beyond anything 
ever seen in natural wild plants ; and, therefore, the supply 
renuirod by a dense population, and obtained in the excessive 
development of seeds and roots in cultivated plants, must bo 
given to the soil in the shape of manure, the best being that 
derived from man, Avho consumes the crops. The rotation of 
crops, which takes advantage of the fact that one crop req^uirea 
more of one ingredient and less Of some other than another crop 

0 0 2 
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does, and the occasional use of fallow, which allows the weather 
to act and to render soluble a fresh supply of mineral matter, 
are only different branches of tho best method of following out 
the great principle of afjriculture above eninudated. The cereals 
and grass require more silica ; turnips and potatoes more of tho 
alkalies; peas, beans, clover, and other legiiminosae, more limo 
and sulphates ; and thus may be alternated with great advan- 
tage, although all require a full supply of phosphates. For 
details on tliese important subjects, which our space forbids ns 
to enter upon more fully, but tho priiunple of which wo have 
endeavoured to explain, the reader is referred to Liebig’s Agri- 
ciiltural Chemistry, to tho third edition of his TiCtters on 
Chemistry, and to a small work recently puhlishcd by him, tho 
“ Principles of Agrieiiltural Chemistry.” * 

A mistake is often made in the use of artiileial manures, 
which is caused by ignorance of tho principles on \vhich they 
act. The farmer has added guano, bone-dust, or gypsum, and 
has obtained a very heavy crop. Ho repeats the dose, and a 
failure ensues. The reason is, that tho tirst addition had enabled 
tho crop to assimilate all the available allvulies, silica, or sul- 
phates present in tho soil, or the greater part of tliem, so that, 
on the second addition of phosphates, there was a great deticiency 
of one, or another, or of all these matters ; and as all are equally 
e.<isential, tho deficiency of any >vill oaiise failure. On restoring 
the balance, success again will be the result. Good farm-yard 
manure is the only one not liable to this cause of failure, because 
it is the only complete manure ; the others being more or less par- 
tial, or confined to one substance. Of course the same risk of 
failure exists, if the artificial manure added at first with success 
has been potash, or salts of ammonia ; for the addition of any of 
these, if previously deficient on the soil, will enable the crop to 
take up a largo proportion of the others, or of phosphates, and 
may exhaust it of any one for tho time. This ouglit particularly 
to be attended to, as when a special manure acts, it does so by 
exliausting tho soil, pro tanto, of all tho other necessary mineral 
ingredients. 

The ashes of wood, peat, or coal, are valuable as manure, con- 
taining the mineral elements of wood, and of those plants from 
which peat and coal have boon funned ; mixed, in coal, with clay 
and sand. Tho ashes of straw are very valuable, especially for 
grass or the straw of com. In general, the ashes of any crop 
are the best mineral manure for that x>lant. The burning of 
heath, or of the turf pared from moor-land soil, is useful in two 
Ways ; first, by the action of heat on the felspar in tho soil ; 

* Waltou and Maberly, Loudon. 
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socoiidly, by supplying the ashes. By exanaining the ashes of the 
plants which grow naturally on any soil, we can easily discover 
what are the most valuahio constituents of that soil, and thus judge 
of the proper addition to it. The ashes of any crop are identical 
with the ashes of the excreta of the animals fed on that crop. 

The addition of ammonia to any soil, in the manure, can only 
be of use in so far as that soil contains, in an available form, a 
due proportion of alkalies, silica, phosphates, common salt, oxide 
of iron, and sulphates ; and the same is true of every special 
manure. A soil, if totally'^ delicicnt in any ono necessary ingre- 
dient, will bo absolutely barren. Thus, if all the other matters 
be present, and phosphates, or sulphates, or alkalies bo alone 
absent, no plant can grow there ; but the addition of the ingre- 
dient which is wanting will convert the soil into a very fertile ono. 
If a soil bo fertile for turnips or potatoes, and will not yield corn 
or hay, it is deficient in soluble’ silica, essential to straw. If a 
soil yield grass and straw, but not corn, as sometimes happens, 
this may arise from deficiency of magnesia, which, in the form of 
phosphate, is essential to the husk of grain, so that in its 
absence no perfect seed is formed. Bran and urine, which both 
contain phosphate of magnesia, are on that account, and on many 
others, very valuable for corn. A soil oil which corn grows, while 
clover or peas do not, is probably deficient in available lime or 
in gypsum. But in some plants the absence of ono base may be 
supplied by another, potash by soda, lime by magnesia. AVIien 
a soil is deficient in most, or in all, of the necessary mineral 
matters so often mentioned, it is hopelessly barren. Such is the 
case with the soil of districts wdiere quartz rock prevails, or 
where tlie soil has been derived from that rock, as is seen in pai't 
of the north-west of Ireland. But happily such soils arc rare, 
because such rocks are rare in any great extent. The deserts of 
Asia and Africa are barren, not because the soil is devoid of the 
mineral food of plants, but becaiivso of the want of water. Even 
in the desert, every spring is surrounded by an oasis of 
vegetation. 

AVe have said that the presence of decaying organic matter in 
the soil is useful in two ways ; as a source of carbonic acid, which 
principally acts, dissolved in water, as a solvent for lime, mag- 
nesia, and phosphates; and as a source of ammonia. Both of 
these enable the plant to assimilate the necessary mineral matter 
in a far shorter time than it could without them ; and this is a 
point of very great importance in our climate, where the summer 
is short, compared to that of tropical regions. To illustrate the 
power of water containing carbonic acid to dissolve phosphate of 
lime, insoluble in pure water, I may state that I found the 
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carcase of a pig, buried on the slope of a hill, which was moist 
and undraiued, when taken up after fourteen years, to have 
shrunk into a flat cake (the change, most probably, had been 
effected in a much shorter time), which was entirely composed of 
fatty acids from the fat of the animal. The muscles and 
membranes, nerves and vessels, had putrified and disappeared, 
and not a trace of bone-earth was to be found. The whole had 
been dissolved by the water percolating through the body, and 
had thus been carried down to the lower ground. I found the 
water, like all water that passes through soils, to contain carbonic 
acid, and this had been the solvent. Honoe, if cemeteries are 
placed in a high situation, the bone-earth is rapidly carried 
down to the vallies in a moist climate. In a dry situation, bones 
remain unaltered for centuries, as in the sandy soil of tho field 
of Cannte, on which the bones of those killed in that battle are 
often found to this day entire, though having lost much of their 
animal matter. The solvent power of carbonic acid must act in 
every soil, and hence the value of humus on the soil and of 
decaying organic matter in manure. 

We have now examined the process of vegetation, its results, 
and its indispensable conditions. It is perhaps worth while to 
remind the reader of tho very important part played by the solar 
rays in vegetation. That essential process, by which the plant 
decomposes carbonic acid and water, liberating their oxygen, can 
only take place under tho infiuonce of luminous rays; for 
although, on the prevalent undulation theory, heat and light are 
both regarded as vibrations of tho same kind, only differing in 
velocity, light only appearing when tho vibrations amount to 
from 400 to 800 billions in a second, and non-luminous heat 
when they fall short of 400 billions in a second, — although, 
therefore, light and heat are both motion, yet non-lurainous heat 
cannot enable a plant to decompose carbonic acid and water. Now, 
if we consider that the ohexnioal effect of light, light being 
motion, is a mechanical effect, and that tho mechanical power 
necessary to decompose carbonic acid and water is enormous, we 
see that the amount of mechanical effect produced in growing 
vegetables by the solar rays must be very groat indeed. In fact, 
it has been calculated that the mechanical force derived from 
tho sun by the amount of wood growing in a year on one square 
foot of surface corresponds to that which would be required to 
raise a weight of 488,000 lbs. to the height of ono foot ; and this 
is only of tho whole effect of tho sun’s rays, of which only 
Jth reaches the plant, and half of that is lost. The recent 
investigations of Carnot, Joule, W. Thomson, and others on the 
relations of heat, light, and mechanical effect, tend, indeed, to show 
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that all the mechanical effect (except in a few cases, such as water 
and tide mills, volcanic action, and a lew more), which is available 
to man, is derived from the solar rays, directly or indirectly. 
We have seen that a vast amount is expended in producing 
vegetables, and it is obvious that the whole mechanical power of 
the animal body is drawn, mediately or immediately, from that 
which has been stored up in plants ; while the power of the steam- 
engine is derived from the conversion into heat of the mechanical 
force stored up in the fuel, whether wood or coal. This force, as 
we have seen, proceeds directly from the solar rays. 

Yegctablcs, as we have seen, cannot possibly grow and form 
seeds, without at the same time x>roducing, as parts of their 
own structure, the food of animals in its two great forms, of 
non-nitrogenoua or respiratory food, namely, starch, sugar, 
gum, and oils ; and nitrogenous, plastic, or sanguigenous food, 
namely, albumen, fibrine, and caseiiie. The former, wdiich do not 
enter into the formation of blood, save, to a small extent, oils or 
fats, ma}'' exist free from ashes or mineral matter, al though these 
are necessary to their production ; hut the latter cannot exist, in 
the organism, at least, without containing at all events phosphates. 
And iluis, hy the beautiful arrangement which renders albumen, 
iibrine, and oaseine indispensable to the devedopment of plants, and 
to the production even of starch, sugar, and fat ; and which has 
rendered the presence of phosphates indispcmsablo to the existence 
of albumen, tibrine, and cascine ; vegetables cannot grow, nor 
produce the plastic food of animals, or that which yields blood, 
without at the same time producing, and supplying to animals, 
the earthy matter required for their bones, and in a smaller pro- 
portion, for the blood and for all the tissues. If albumen, &c., could 
be formed without phosphates, or if even blood and muscle could 
exist without phosphates, still animals could not exist or bo formed 
without bone-earth. As it has been arranged with peiiect 
wisdom however, the mere fact that a plant has grown, neces- 
sarily implies that it contains the materials required to support 
animal life, provided, of course, it be not a poisonous plant, and 
probably there is no plant which may not serve as food for some 
animal. 

Tho food of animals, then, consists of respiratory and sangui- 
genous matter. It is lirst masticated and mixed with the saliva, 
which includes in its viscid substance a quantity of air. It is 
then introduced into the stomach, where digestion takes plaoe. 
The saliva, which is alkaline, and contains a peculiar mod ideation 
of albumen, called pty aline, has a peculiar power, not ^ssessed 
by the gastric juice, of converting starch into sugar, which is an 
essential part of digestion. It also conveys oxygen, in the.form 
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of inclosed air, to the stomach, whore the oxygen probably assists 
in producing the peculiar change in the gastric juice, or in the 
epithelial matter suspended in it, by which the gastric juice 
dissolves albumen, librine, or caseine. The gastric juice, which 
is acid, and contains phosphoric, lactic, and hydrochloric acids, 
has the very remarkable property of dissolving coagulated 
albumen, as well as hbririe and caseinc, at the temperature of 
the body, but has no action on starch. Since it acts as well after 
filtration as before, it is ])rabable that tlie ferment it contains is a 
dissolved one, and not, as Frcrichs states, suspended ejuthcUal cells. 

Wiu'ii the food lias been digested to a certain extent, it leaves 
the stomach, and enters the iiilcstiiies, where it is soon after 
mixed with the bile. It is also continually mixed ^^illl the 
intestinal secretion, a tluid which is visciil, alkaline, and contains 
no albumen. It possesses, however, both the power of tlu‘ saliva 
to dissolve starch as sugar, and that of tho gastric juice to 
dissolve sanguigenous matter, and it evidently contributes to the 
completion of the digestion of the starch and albumen, «S:c., of 
the food. The bile, as has been proved, is nearly all reabsorbed 
in its passage through the intestines, and the pancreatic juice, 
which also mixes with the food, has b«ien said l>y llernaid to be 
the agent of the solution of fat or oil, wdiich it is said to convert 
into an emulsion, capable of entering the absorbents. It is 
certain that the pancreatic juice can lesulvo neutral fat oils into 
glycerine and fatty acids, and that this action is prevented by 
the gastric juice, and favoured by bile. But the latest researches 
tend to prove that the means by which fat is absorbed are not 
yet known, although the bile and pancreatic juice, especially the 
bile, in some way contribute to it. Oil is not absorbed by 
difiusion or endosmosis, nor are the fatty acids, when separated ; 
and the absorbed fat is neiitial. Whatever be the moans, the fat, 
if not exceeding a certain amount, is certainly absorbed, and 
thus, w'hen tho food has passed through the stomach and 
intestines, all the starch, albumen, &c., and fat, has been taken 
up, as well as nearly tho whole of tho bile. Tho insoluble 
residue, or imees, consists of woody fibre, a little colouring 
matter, supposed to come from bile, and the insoluble earthy 
salts of tlio food, as well as of the efl'ote tissues, while tho soluble 
salts, entering the circulation, are expelled in the urine. 

The librine and caseine of the food appear in the dissolved 
food, or chyle, almost entirely as albumen, along with the 
albumen of the food ; and it would seem that albumen, in the 
blood, as in the egg, is the true source of the tissues. Chyle 
contains very little librine, and blood only about 1 or 2 parts 
in 1000, and there is reason to think that flbrine is rather, iu 
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the blood, a product of tlio dcstraction of the tissues, than a 
substance from which they are formed. The chyle, along with 
the lymph, is mixed with the blood and passes throtigh the 
lungs, where it j)robably acquires its colour. Tho red corpuscles 
of the blood are nucleated cells, or rather the nuclei of such 
cells, whi<;h abound, in a colourless form, in lymph, and are even 
found without colour in tho blood, especially in a diseased 
state. The blood is the most complex of all fluids, containing 
not only the food of all the tissues, hut the products of their 
oxidation. For in the lungs the venous blood takes up oxygen, 
and gives out carbonio acid. It then goes, as arterial blood, to 
the heart, whence it is sent to every part of the body, carrying 
with it the oxygen, which it gradually exchanges for carbonio 
acid, funned b}" the oxidation of the tissues, but, as tho products 
of oxidation are constantly removed from it by tlic excretory 
and secretory organs, they are always in small proportion. In 
this brief sketch wo have not alluded to the presence of glucose 
in the blood and liver, because the subject is still but little under- 
stojd. lint n ruler tire blood we have mentioned that the glucose 
is transformed into lactic acid, which is oxidised and burnt off in 
the blood. 

Let us now endeavour to follow some of the changes, first in 
digestion, and then in the circulation. The reader will bear in 
mind that 


Vegetable alhumon, 
and vegetable 
libviue 


} 


are isomeric 
with 


f Albumen of blood 
< Albumen of tiesh 
Fibriuc of llesh 


1 all being Cam 
> Na7 Sa Uiou 

J Oo8. 


Consequently, when vegetable albumen and flbrine are digested 
into animal albumen, we may cull it an isomorio transmutation. 
But when cascine, whicli is C26H N.ir. Sa Ilaaa Ouo , is digested, it 
yields albumen and choudriue. Thus : 


1 eq. (■aseiuo 
+ 10 eqs. Water 


j-raay yield | 


1 eq. Blood albumen 
1 ,, Choudriue 0:2 Na H59 Osa 


Thus all tho sanguigenous vegetable food is converted into 
albumen. This albumen, if employed to form muscular fibre, 
has only to ho again converted into the isomeric flbrine of flesh. 
But if albumen is to yield tho tibrino of blood, tho change may 
ho as follow s : 


2 eqs. Albumen 1 

+ 2 ,, Writer J 


1 eq. Blood fibr:no C 296 Nm SsHuas 0 »a 
4-1 M Choleic acid Csa N SaHra 0i4 
+ 1 ,, Gelatine Cma Nia He: Osa 


Here wo see tho blood-fibrine, which is most probably a pro- 
duct of the dostruotion of albumen or of^ flbrine of flesh, is 
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produced along with gelatine and one of the acids of bile. Another 
ttimiiar change^ yielding the other acid of bilO) may be 

j. 1 eq. Blood fibrbe 

2 oqs. Albumen \ ^ + 1 eq. Cholic acid Caa N H 43 Ovi 

-f fieqs. Water J " + 1 eq. Gelatine 

^ + 2 etja. Sulphuric acid. 

Wo may suppose these two processes to bo joined ; and then 
4 eqs. of albumen with 8 of water, will yield 2 eqs. of blood- 
librine, 2 of gelatine, 1 of choleic acid, 1 of cholic acid, and 2 of 
sulphuric acid. Indeed, blood-fibrino, or heuiatofibrine, is pro- 
bably only formed in consequence of the production of gelatine 
and bile, and it may bo regarded as albumen, half converted into 
gelatine and bile ; for we have seen it formed with gelatine and 
choleic acid from albumen and water, and 

1 cq. Ilematofibrine \ / 3 cqfl. Gelatine 

+ 18 eqs. Water J [-j- Choleic acid. 

Consequently, whenever gelatine and bilo have been formed, 

homatolibrine is to bo looked for. AVo boo, then, first, that 
when a young animal is fed on caseine (milk), the formation of 
albumen, necessary for the tissues, is accompanied by that of 
ohondiine, the substance of which cartilages and the soft part 
of bones are formed ; secondly, that when gelatine, the matter 
required for membranes, is formed from albumen, we obtain 
along with it the acids of bile, essential for another purpose. 

If chondrino be reqtiired from albumen, it may be obtained as 
follows ; 

1 oq. Albumen \ / C eqB. Sulphuric acid 1 oq. UomatofibHnol 2 Gelatiuo 

I Ucrived from al- 

■ — bnmmi^aaabovo. 

-f 8 Water -fScq*. Chondrino or 4- 4 Water I 4 1 eq. Chondrino 

4-26 Oxygen [ 4 20 Oxygon ) \ 4I eq. Choleic ach 

4-1 eq. Uric acid 

1 oq. Homato- \ f 1 eq. Albumen 1 on. Hematu- 1 f 1 oq. Chondriiie 

, , fibriuo II fibrin©', 

+ i Water j I 4-1 eq. Chondrino or -414 Water f 4 1 cq. Clioloic acid 
410 Oxygen ) 1 . 4I oq. Uric acid 466 Oxygen J . 4 2 eq. Cholic acid 

4 1 cq. Urio acid 
412 oqs. Urea 
, 436 eqs. Carbonic acid 

Here we And that every one of the above changes is one of 
oxidation, and that, as it proceeds fartlior, we come to the con- 
stituents of the urine, and to carbonic acid. This, then, is the 
charaetcristio feature of the changes in the animal body. As 
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long as albumen is to be formed, and even, to a certain extent, 
in the formation of gelatine and ohoudrine, these three bodies 
being the chief materials of the tissues, the addition of water 
alone suffices ; but when oxygen comes into play, the changes 
strike deeper, and we obtain the constituents of bile and of 
urine, as well as carbonic acid, to be excreted by the lungs. 
When gelatine and chondrine have formed part of tissues, they, 
like albumen, become effete, and must bo decomposed and 
removed. Wg have then: 


1 eq. Choiuh-inc^ r 1 oq. Cholic acid I eq. Gelatiue'l ( 1 eq. Cholic acid 

probably by a ?• — ■< -f - e(is.lJric acid and q* 10 cqs. Water f =• 1 oqs. Uric acid 
Icrmcntatiou } 1+8 „ Water ) ( +12 „ Water 

And wo may also have, with albumen, 

6 eqs. Clioleic acid. 

J + 2 ,, Cholic acid, 

I +12 ,, Urea. 

^ ,, ^+3G ,, Carbonic acid. 

There are certainly many intermediate stages, but of these little 
is known. One, how'ever, may be mentioned as probable, namely, 
the production from gelatine of kreatine, hippuric acid, water, 
and carbonic acid. Thus, 

3 oqa, Kroatine f excreted in the 

+ 2 ,, Hippuric acid i mine. 

+ 12 „ Water, excrcteii by lungs and 
kidneys. 

+ 22 ,, Carbonic acid, excreted by lungs. 


1 oq. UclatiuG 1 
+ 58 oqs. Oxygen. J 


Again, choleic acid fully oxidised will yield as follows : — 

's / 1 oq. Ammonia 

1 eq. Uholoic acid I ^ J + ‘-^ ©48- Sulphuric acid 1 all ultlru.'ito products 
+ 141 oqs. Oxygen 1 ~ ] +•'♦2 „ Ciirbouic acid f of oxidation, 

J v+42 „ Water, J 


Cholic acid, which contains no sulphur, will yield 


1 eq. Cholic acid 
+ 122 eqs. Oxygen. 



1 eq. Aioinonia. 

+52 eqs. Carbonic acid. 
+ 40 ,, Water, 


When uric acid is produced, in warm-blooded animals, but a 
small part of it reaches the urine; because, from their structure, 
only soluble compounds can bo excreted through the kidneys, 
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ureters, bladder, and urctbra. The uric acid is therefore further 
oxidised ; and 

1 eq. Uric acid ) 2 oqs. Oxalic acid 1 eq.Uric acid 1 f 4 cqs. A nimonia 

4-3 e^is. 'Water V=leq. Urea or 4 » oqs. Water >=:i410 ,, Ourbonic acid 

4-2 „ Oxyifon ) 1 ,, AlUuitoino -f C », Oxygon^/ t 2 ,, Urea 

or-v 4 ,, Water 

( 3 ,, Carbonic acid. 

In this manner the insoluble uric acid is converted, by oxidation, 
into soluble products. Oxalic acid is obviously the result of 
imperfect oxidation, and meeting with lime in llie bladder, forms 
the oxalate of lime or mulberry calculus. Allan toiiie, also a 
product of imperfect oxidation, is found in the allantoic tluid, 
the urine of llic fetal animal, and iu that of very young animals. 
With full oxidation of the uric acid, only urea, water and 
carbonic acid, or ammonia and carbonic acid, are formed. The 
ammonia, if iu excess, throws down earthy phosjdiatcs in the 
bladder, and thus gives rise to the phosphatic calculi. The uric 
acid calculi, the commonest of all, depend on tho defieiency of 
oxygen, or what is the same thing, excess of sanguigeuous, and 
particularly of gelatinous food, as well as on sedentary habits, 
which diminish the amount of inspired air ; and lastly, on deli- 
cieucy of alkalies, the presence of which is necessary to promote 
the oxidation of the uric acid. 

In tho changes wc have thus briefly described, by which the 
tissues are wasted, tluj nitrogen of these tissues takes ultimately 
tlie form of urea, and thus the quantity of urea st'cretcd iu a 
certain time is a measure of the amount of oliange or waste of 
matter in the system. An adult man secretes, on aii average, 
about 40Ij grains of urea, or rather more than 1 ounce avoirdupois 
in 24 hours. The quantity of uric acid in normal urine is so small 
in comparison, that it hardly amounts to of tho weight of the 
urea, and may therefore be neglected. 

It has been proposed to ohsorvo and record the daily secretion of 
urea in health and disease, as an important fact in physiology and 
pathology, and for this purpose various methods have been pro- 
posed for determining the percentage of urea in uriuo directly and 
quickly. Perhaps tho best is that of Liebig, which is founded on 
the fact, that urea forms with peroxide of mercury a white com- 
pcjund, insoluble in water. lie employs a neutral and diluted 
solution of pernitrato of mercury, of known strength. This is 
added to a known volume of urine as long as it causes a white 
precipitate. But as tho nitric acid set free prevents the complete 
precipitation, the liquid is now neutralised exactly by baryta 
water, and the iieraitrate now causes a further white precipitate, 
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These operations are repeated, until at last a yellow x)recipi(at 0 
begins to appear, which is a proof that all the urea is precipitated. 
The volume of pernitrato employed being known, and previous 
exxKriments having ascertained how much urea is precipitated by 
100 volumes of it, it is easy to calculate the urea present in tho 
urine under examination. 

Another form of this process is as follows. To the urine is added 
half its volume of a mixture of equal parts of the saturated cold 
solutions of hydrate of baryta and nitrate of baryta, w’hich j^ro- 
cij)itates tho whole of the sulphuric and jjhosxjhorio acids present. 
To the tilUred liquid tho neutral and diluted solution of pernitrate 
of mercury of known strength is added by degrees until a 
drop of the liquid, tested with carbonate of soda, gives a yellow 
precipitate, wliich shows that a slight excess of pernitrato has 
been added. 

In either case if any given volume of urine, say 10 cubic inches, 
requires IJO cubic inches of the normal solution of pernitrate, and 
if we hav(} made this normal solution of such strength that I cubic 
inch of it corresponds to 1 grain of urea, then the 30 cubic 
inches employed will indicate 30 grains of urea in the 10 cubic 
inches of urine. 

We have now to attend to the formation of caseine (in milk) 
from albumen or fibrine, isomeric with it, in the animal body. 
This chaugc, like tho others, dex)cnds in some degree on 
oxidation. 


2 cqs. Albumen 
+ 4 ,, Waler 
+ U ,, Oxygon 


1 

I 


may yield -/ 


V 


1 cq. Caseine ^ 

1 ,, Gelatine 
1 ,, Cholic acid 

1 ,, Uric acid 

2 eqs. Sulphuric acid. 


2 cqs. of albumen are necessary to yield one of caseine, because 
the latter compound contains more carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and oxygen than the former. We have already seen that wlien 
caseine, in tho young animal, yields albumen, it also yields 
ohondrine, these being the two substances most necessary for 
the young animal. Here we see that when milk is formed 
in the motlur’s body, it is accompanied by gelatine, cholic 
acid, uric acid, and sulphuric acid, to bo employed in her own 
organism. 

Lot us now consider tho albumen of eggs, which differs from 
that of blood, as follows : — 

* Ou tho s\ipi)ositlon that caseine is as roproaentod on p. 4T4. But it has 
beou statod, that caseino is possiidy tho albuminate of poUsh. 
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Blood albumen U • » Caia Nit? Sa Hiao 0«)« 

Egg albumen la . . . Csm Nso Ss Hiov Oos 

The difference is 9 eqs, of nitrogen and 1 of sulphur more in egg 
albumen than in blood albumen. In the body of the fowl we may 
suppose that 

. 4 eqs. Carbonic acid 

2 ,, Egg albumen 

8 eqs. of Blood albumen \ . J + 4 ,, Cholic acid 

80 ,, of Oxygen j ^ 1 + 2 ,, Urea 

+ 1 eq. Ammonia 
4-72 eqs. Water. 

And during incubation, or in the stomach or circulation of an 
animal, 

{ 1 eq. Blootl albumen 

1 cq. Egg albumen 1 4 4 eqs. Urea 

4- 1 ,, l^ugar y may yield + 1 eq. Ammonia 

+ 10 eqs. Water J 4 4 eqs. Carbonic acid 

+ 3 ,, Water. 

Of course fat and oxygen may supply the place of sugar, since, 
as we shall see, fat is stigar minus oxygen. Now, the yolk of egg 
is rich in fat, and is said also to contain sugar ; while the food of 
animals, in addition to eggs, when they arc used, always contains 
starch, sugar, or fat. And it is quite certain, that all Iho tiss\ios 
are formed in the egg from egg albumen and the oil or sugar of 
the yolk, aided by oxygen; as also, that in the animal body, all 
the tissues mdy be formed, or blood produced, from eggs, especially 
with starch, sugar, or fat. 

We have now considered, as fully as our space permits, the 
relations of the sanguigenous compounds to each other, end to 
the tissues, and wo have seen that these compounds are formed 
in plants, and that in animals they arc mutuaily convertible, 
sometimes by an isoincrio transmutation, as >vhen fibrino is 
dissolved into albumen — a process capable of being imitated 
out of the body, and at other times with the aid of water, or 
of water Olid oxygen. In no case is froo oxygen given out, as in 
plants ; but the final result is, that the oxygen taken up in the 
lungs is given out as carbonic acid and water, 

W 6 have not entered into details as to the colouring matter of 
the blood or hematosino. This is albuminous, and oontains iron. 
Hence the use of iron in the food. We do not know its exact 
composition, nor where it is formed. But we do know that 
the purest and whitest blood hbrine also ooutoiiis iron, and honoe 
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possibly one function of this hematoiibrine is to yield the material 
for hematosine. 

There remains one more substance, which certainly assists 
mechanically in the formation of tissues, and probably is essential 
to the i)roduction of cells and of blood corpuscles. This is fat, 
which we have seen to be non-nitrogenous, and to be formed 
abundantly in the vegetable kingdom. Many kinds of food contain 
fat or oil ready formed, and, as we have seen, it enters the blood 
in some obscure way, to which the bile and probably tlie pancreatic 
juice contribute. It is never absent from blood. Rut fat, which 
is not a sanguigenous compound, can also be produced from 
starch and sugar in the animal body. The beo forms wax, a true 
fat, from honey ; and animals abundantly fed with grain, which 
contains only traces of fat, and so situated as to sulfer from 
deficiency of oxygen, become rapidly loaded with fat. Thus 
ortolans, when kept in confinement, which reduces their respi- 
ration, and in the dark, which leads them to feed voraciously, by 
a natural instiuot, ou the admission of light, may thus bo led to 
feed many times a day on grain, and rapidly become absolute 
balls of fat. When geese are x>**®vented from moving, and 
crammed with maize or wheat, their livers become so charged 
with fat as finally to he unlit for their proper functions, and 
greatly enlarged. And stall-fed cattle are notoriously much 
falter than such as have to travel far in search of food, while 
wild animals are almost always lean. 

These facts prove that fat is formed from starch, which lirst 
becomes sugar, in the animal body. In this particular the 
animal resembles the plant; but in the animal, the oxygen 
separated from sugar to convert it into fat, is not given out, as in 
tho plant. It is either at once converted into carbonic acid and 
water, or added to the oxygen taken up from tho air, and used 
for tho same pur^iosea. Thus wo see, that tho power of the 
animal to deoxidise sugar, which ho em])loys when oxygen from 
the air is deficient, supplies that deficiency. To illustrate 
this, tho reader must be reminded that fats and fat oils are 
comiiounds of oxide of glycerylc or oxido of lipyle, Co O 2 , or 
Cs H 2 0, with fatty or oily acids, chiefly of tho series (Cn Hn )a , 
0^ . Such a neutral fat, consisting of margaric acid and oxide of 
lipyle, is the chief ingredient of human fat, and is called mar- 
garine. If the acid be oleic acid, the fat is called oleine ; if the 
acid be butyric acid, butyrine, and so on. Now every fatty or 
oily acid, as well as oxide of lipyle, may be derived from sugar 
by deoxidation, and in tho case of olcio acid, Csfl H 34 O 4 , and 
oxide of lipylo, Co H* Oa, both of which contain an excess of 
carbon over hydrogen, by deoxidation and loss of water. Thus, 
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1 eq. Mptr Cw Hf« Oi« , losing 4 eqs. of oxygen, yields 2 ©qs. propylic 
iu»dr=:2(Co Ud Oi). 

1 „ Sugar Oi« lli4 Oia , losing 4 oqs. of oxygj^n and 4 eqs of water, 
yields 2 eqs. oxide of lipylo =: 2 (On U* Oi ). 

3 eqs. Sugar Cae H-ie Osn , losing 32 eqs, of oxygen, yield 1 eq. stearic 
acid ac Oae ll.^e 0^. 

3 „ Sugar Css Han Can , losing 30 oqs. of oxygen and 2 eqs. of w'atcr, 
yield 1 eq. oleic acid= Cao Ua* 0*. 

17 ,, Sugar 17 ((^12 H12 ()»« ), losing ISO eqs. of oxygen, yield 6 eqs. 
margaric acid =: 6 (Ca* II34 O4 ). 

Tills table sulBces to show tliat all fatty acids of the acetic 
series, such as propylic, margaiio and stearic acids, are derived 
frora sugar by simple deoxidation, and that oleic acid and oxide 
of lipyle arc derived from sugar by the loss of oxygen and water. 
Let us now take one fat, margarine, which is composed of margaric 
acid and oxide of lipyle. 

Sugar. Margaric acid. O'xjdc of lipylo. Oxygon. Water. 


17 eqs. yield 

G 


180 


3 ,, yield 


6 

12 

12 

Consequently 20 yield 


G 

Il)2 

12 


6 eq. Mui^Mirino. 


that is, C eqs. of margarine, 12 of water, and 192 of oxygen. 

Let us now revert to the oxidation of albumen ; and we find 
tliat 

. 4 eqa. Choltic acM v / 4 oqa. Allmnicn 

4cqfl. Alburoe^ \ -l-K ,, Cholic acid i _ J +10 ,, Water 
+40 „ Water [ == +1'.;,, Urea T 1 +‘CJ „ Oxygon from the air 

+ 224,, (>xygo7i I +2(J ,, Carbonic acid ' v -piajOxygoij i 

from tlio air / 6 Maiguriiio [ ri^JOcqrt.sug.qr 

12 Water ) 

Here we see that on the loft hand the albumen is oxidivsed by 
the air alone, but on the right hand is represented as unable to 
obtain more than 32 eqs, of oxygen, out of 224 that it requires 
from the air, and as procuring the remainder from 20 eqs. of 
sugar, which, yielding 192 of oxygen, form, at the same time, 
6 eqs. of margarine or fat, and 12 of water. This proves that 
the formation of fat from sugar in the animal body, which 
certainly takes place, is a source whence the blood may obtain 
ox^enwhen respiration is impeded. Were it not for this, an 
animal kept from free motion would soon die from tho accu- 
mulation of unoxidised matters in the blood. Instead of dying, 
the animal lives ; but, if supplied with starch in his food, obtains 
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the oxygea necessary for the change of matter in the vital 
processes from the starch or sugar, and in doing so necessarily 
becomes fat. 

There is another process by which fat may be formed in the 
body, and which docs not, like this one, depend on a want of 
oxygen. It is, probably, in this way that the normal fat is 
formed, when there is a full supply of oxygen, and it appears to 
be a species of fermentation, in which the liver seems to be 
somehow concerned, and hydrogen gas is given off*, which of 
course is immediately oxidised into water in the body. Calf’s 
liver, wlien placed in water, gives off hydrogen by a species of 
fermentation, and fat, the same as occurs in blood, is found at all 
times in bile. The supposed fatty fermentation of sugar actually 
occurs out of the body, as in the butyric fermentation, butyric 
acid being a true fatty acid, and being found in butter and fat, 
and ill tho fermentation of starch sugar, where rutylic and 
margario acids, of the same series, are produced, and are found, 
along with hydrated oxide of amyle, in the oil of grain or potato 
spirit. 

Tho following table will show the derivation of fatty acids 
from sugar by fermentation. It will bo seen that acetic acid, 
which, although belonging to this series, is not oily, may be 
formed from sugar by a polymeric transmutation, but that all 
the rest are obtained by the separation of carbonic acid and 
hydrogen, always in equal proportions. Most of tho acids re- 
quire so much sugar as will yield 3 eqs. of acid, and therefore 
we represent all as formed in that quantity; but, obviously, 
where the number of the equivalents of sugar is divisible by 3, 
wo may trace tho formation of 1 eq. of acid. 


Acids. 

Name. Formula. 

Eqs. <»f 
Sugar 
yield. 

Eqs. of 
Acid. 

Eqs. of 
Curbouic 
Acid. 

Eqs, of 
Uydrogou. 

Acetic . . . 

C* ll* 04 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Propylic , 

Co Ho O4 

2 

3 

6 

6 

Butyric . . 

Cs Hs O4 

S 

3 

12 

12 

Valerianic 

Cu> Hio O4 

4 

3 

18 

18 

Caproic . . 

Cia Ilia O4 

5 

3 

24 

24 

CSnaothylio 

Cu Hi* O4 

6 

3 

30 

30 

Caprylic . . 

Cifl Hio 0* 

7 

3 

36 

36 

Pelargonic 

O18 Hi 8 O4 

8 

3 

42 

42 

Rutylic or rutic 

C20 H20 O4 

9 

3 

48 

48 

Margaritic 

Caa Haa O4 

10 

3 

54 

54 

Laurostearic 

C84 H24 O4 

n 

S 

60 

60 

Cocinio 

Cao H20 O4 

12 

3 

66 

66 

Myristic . • 

G28 Hm O 4 

13 

3 

72 

72 
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Kamo. 

Acids. 

Formula. 

Bqs. 

SwgJir 

yield. 

Eqs. of 
Acid. 

Eqs. of 
Carr)oiiio 
Add. 

Eqs. of 
Hydrogel] 

Bonio 

. Cm H»o 0* 

14 

3 

78 

78 

FaimiUo 

. Gsa Haa O 4 

15 

3 

84 

84 

Margakrio . 

. Cs 4 H 34 Oi 

16 

3 

90 

90 

Stearic 

. . Oae II 30 O 4 

17 

3 

96 

96 

Balenic 

• Cas llae O 4 

18 

3 

102 

102 

Arachidic 

, . C40 Hio O4 

19 

8 

108 

108 

Beheuic . 

. C+a n*a O 4 

20 

3 

114 

114 

Cerotic 

, , Cs4 Hsi O 4 

26 

3 

150 

150 

Hellssio . 

. CouHeoOi 

29 

3 

168 

168 


It will be floen that 1 cq. of each of the acids — butyric, auian- 
thylic, riitylio, cocinio, palmitic, and balenic acids — niif^ht be 
derived from 1, 2, 3, 4, 3, 6, and 9 eqs. of su^^ar respectively. 
Also, that the number of eqs. of sugar required to yield 3 eqs. 
of any acid is always exactly 1 less than half that of the eqs. of 
carbon in the acid. The derivation of oxide of lipylo and of 
oleic acid, both of which contain more carbon than hydrogen, 
from sugar by fermentation is probably not so simple as that of 
the volatile oily acids ; but it can hardly bo doubted that they 
may bo thus formed, as they are abundant in many animal fats. 

We conclude, therefore, that tho origin of fat in the animal 
body is threefold. First, it is derived, ready formed, from 
plants ; secondly, it is formed, in tho absence of oxygon, or when 
oxygen is deheient, by the deoxidation of sugar, which thus 
supplies the oxygon wanted; and thirdly, it is also formed by 
a species of fermentation, along with carbonic acid and hydro- 
gen, the latter being converted into water by tho oxygen of tho 
blood* 

With reference to the tissues, fat is of great importance, as it 
seems to aid in tho formation of cells, and it exists, accordingly, 
like water in a wet sponge, mechanically in the substance of 
most tissues, from which it may bo pressed out. It has an 
important share in producing nervous matter ; hut perhaps its 
chief function is to aid in yielding tho animal heat by its oxida- 
tion in tho course of tho circulation. To this we shall return 
hereafter. 

Let us now briefly consider the process of respiration. The 
venous blood, loaded with the carbonic acid which it has brought 
from the remotest capillaries, where every change leads finally 
to the formation of carbonic acid, is sent to tlie lungs, and in the 
pulmonary cells exposed to tho action of inspired air, separated 
from it by a membrane of extreme tenuity. Here the laws of 
diffusion of gases, in contact with an absorbent liquid, come into 
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play. The blood gives off oarbonio acid, and takes up hydrogen 
in its stead. The separation of the carbonic acid from the 
venous blood, which is absolutely essential to life, cannot take 
place in an atmosphere containing much carbonic acid. Hence, 
if the inspired air contain 10 per cent., or upwards, of carbonic 
acid, and only 10 per cent, of oxygen, the blood does not get rid 
of its carbonic acid, and death ensues. This happens when 
animals are forced to breathe the same air for a long time, 
because every respiration odds to the carbonic acid and dirni- 
nishes the oxygen. Even with 1 per cent, of carbonic acid, and 
10 or 20 per cent, of oxygen, oppression is felt. But if, while 
carbonic acid be added, oxygen be also added^ the air will still 
admit of tlie diffusion of carbonic acid from the blood. It has 
been sliown that animals can live in air containing from 17 to 23 
per cent, of carbonic acid, provided it contain 35 or 40 per cent, 
of oxygen ; so that the poisonous action of carbonic acid depends 
on its preventing the diffusion outwards of the carbonic acid of 
the blood. Hence the importance of ventilation. The air in a 
crowded, ill- ventilated room, soon becomes unfit for diffusion, 
because, while the oxygen is diminished, the carbonic acid is 
increased. The expired air, with normal respiration, instead of 
at most nJjnth of carbonic acid, the quantity in the atmosphere, 
contains 3’5 to 5 per cent. ; that is, from 35 to 60 times as much 
as the air inspired. With very deep respiration, the carbonic 
acid in expired air increases to 85 or 90 times tliat of the insi>ired 
air. The oxygen in the former case is diminished from 20 to 15 
or 16^ per cent.; in the latter, to 11 or 11^ per cent. In the 
blood, these two changes balance each other, for it absorbs 
oxygen, and gives out carbonic acid nearly, but not quite, in the 
same volume, a part of the oxygen absorbed being converted 
into water. The blood has the very remarkable property of 
absorbing both oxygen and carbonic acid, the former by means 
not yet fully understood, the latter by the presence of alkaline 
salts, which means enable it to absorb far more of both gases 
than an equal bulk of water could do. Blood can absorb 13 or 
14 times more oxygen than water. Whichever be the gas pre- 
sent in largest quantity, is readily given out in an air containing 
little of that gas, but is not given out in an air in which much of 
the gas is present. The density or rarity of air is a matter of 
far less consequence, than that it should contain little oarbonio 
acid, in order to allow the venous blood to give off its carbonic 
acid. When it can do so, it takes up oxygen, and becomes 
arterial, and is then sent to the left auricle, and, entering the left 
ventricle, is sent to carry its oxygen to all parts, and exchange it 
for oarbonio acid, probably produced by previous supplies of oxygen, 

pp 3 
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Yerdeil has recently discovered, in the parenchyma of the lungs, 
a peculiar acid, which he has named pneumic acid. The acid 
liqtud obtained by chopping the lungs small and mixing them 
with distilled water, is strained, and coagulated by heat, to 
separate albumen. It is then neutralised with baryta water, and 
evaporated to f of its bulk in the water bath. Sulphate of copper 
is now added to separate the last traces of albumen, with fatty 
matter, &c., and any excess of tho sulphate is precipitated by a 
little sulphuret of barium. Tho filtered solution is now evaporated 
till crystals of sulphate of soda appear, a little diluted sulphuric 
acid is added, and the whole is boiled with absolute alcoliol, which 
dissolves tho pneumic acid, leaving the sulphate of soda undis- 
solved. 

The new acid crystallises from alcohol in brilliant needles, 
forming radiate groups. At 212* it loses no water. Heated 
more strongly, it melts, and is decomposed. It is very soluble in 
water, insoluble in cold, but soluble in boiling alcohol, insoluble 
in ether. It forms crystalline salts with bases, and expels car- 
bonic acid from the carbonates. 

Its precise formula is not known, but it is said to contain carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur and oxygon. 

The function of pneumio acid is as yet unknown, but, like lactic 
acid, it probably exists in the blood or tissue combined with some 
base. 

The way in which tho oxygen and carbonic acid are absorbed 
by tho blood, and yet so easily given off when wanted, may be 
illustrated by other chemical changes. From the change in 
colour of the blood-corpuscles, they are probably the substance 
to which the oxygen is attached, when absorbed. If an engi’av- 
ing bo exposed to the vapour or gas of iodine, the ink will tako 
up iodine, in proportion to its thickness ; and if the engraving 
be now pressed on paper covered with starch and moistened 
by an acid, a blue impression is obtained. Here the iodine 
leaves tho ink for the starch. If the blue impression bo now 
placed in contact with silver or copper, the iodine loaves the 
starch for the metal, and if the silver or copper plate be now 
exposed to the vapour or gas of mercury, the mercury will 
attach itself to the parts not acted on by the iodine, as in the 
daguerreotype, and produce a daguerreotype copy of the 
engraving without the aid of light. Now wo may suppose the 
blood-corpuscles to take up oxygon, to yield that oxygen to 
the effete tissues, oxidising them, and then to take up the 
carbonio acid, end convey it to the lungs, where it is given off 
by diffusion. An animal dies instantly in pure oarbonio acid, 
because in that gas no diffusion of carbonic acid cmn take place ; 
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but it lives for a time in hydrogen, because in that gas the 
carbonic acid can leave the venous blood, and the oxygon already 
in the lungs can support for a time the vital process. 

Wo see, then, that the arterial blood conveys oxygen to all 
parts of the system, and that this oxygen is given out by the 
venous blood as carbonic acid, and as water by the lungs, skin, 
and kidneys. This oxidation of carbon and hydrogen not only 
carries on the vital chemical changes, but also yields the animal 
heat, which is therefore produced not in the lungs, but every- 
where, chiedy in the capillaries. Now a working man consumes 
nearly 14 oz. of carbon, and produces about 25 cubic feet of 
carbonic acid in 24 hours, containing about 37 oz, of oxygen. 
The quantity of water produced is also ascertained, for all the 
oxygen is not converted into carbonic acid. And if we calculate 
the amount of oxygen consumed in 24 liours, and knowing how 
much of it becomes carbonic acid, consider the remainder as 
forming water ; we can then deduce, from the known amount of 
heat given out in the conversion of so much oxygen into carbonic 
acid and water by combustion, the amount of heat which ought 
to bo given out in the slow oxidation of carbon and hydrogen in 
the body, which is the same as in combustion, only spread over 
a longer period. This calculation is found to agree closely with 
the amount of animal heat, as directly observed, and therefore 
wo are satisfied that the animal heat is entirely due to the 
chemical changes, all depending on oxidation, which go on in 
the body. It is evident that the animal heat is promoted by 
everything that increases the supply of oxygen, as increased 
respiration, or cold, which, rendering the air denser, supplies its 
own antidote, within certain limits, provided the food be abun- 
dant ; and that clothing, which prevents loss of heat by cooling, 
renders a less amount of .oxygen and of food necessary. Hot 
weather, or a hot climate, has the same efiect, and reduces the 
appetite for food, which is the fuel to bo burned in the animal 
furnace to produce heat. In cold climates, much more food, and 
especially more respiratory food, such as fat, oil, blubber, and the 
like, is instinctively consumed. 

It is obvious also, that since carbon and hydrogen are the 
chief sources of animal heat in their oxidation, while nitrogen 
and its compounds are hardly combustible, the chief portion of 
the animal heat must come from the non-nitrogenous food, 
starch, sugar, and fat, hence called respiratory food. Indeed, so 
low is the combustibility of the sanguigenous food, that we may 
say that all the heat comes from the respiratory matter ; for wo 
find the proportion of carbon to nitrogen in the solid and liquid 
excreta to be as great, or greater, as in albumen, &o. Now, 
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since the whole nitrogen is found in the excreta, it is evident 
that these contain also the whole carbon of the albuminous 
matters, or, at least, a quantity equal to it ; for while the tissues 
contain, for every equivalent of nitrogen, 8 eqs. of carbon, urine 
contains, in man, only about 1*8 or 2 eqs. of carbon for 1 of 
nitrogen. Here 6 eqs. of carbon have disappeared for every eq. 
of nitrogen. But in the horse, the eqs. of carbon are to those of 
nitrogen in the urine as 6*6 to 1 ; in the cow, as 8, or even as 
16 to 1 ; in the pig, as 10 to 1 ; so that in these latter cases the 
tissues cannot bo supposed to have contributed much, if anything, 
to the animal heat. 

Hence the food of animals should contain a due admixture of 
sanguigenous and respiratory food, the former to supply the 
waste of the tissues, the latter to supply the animal heat. The 
sanguigenous food is albumen, ilbrine, or caseinc ; tlie respira- 
tory, starch, sugar, or fat. The following table, from Liebig’s 
Loiters, to which the reader is referred for full details, shows the 
relative proportions of sanguigenous and respiratory matter in 
various kinds of food, the respiratory food, for the sake of com- 
parison, being calculated as starch. 

TABLK OV THE BELATIVE rBOPOBTIOy.S OF THE SAXOtTIGENOHS 
TO THE RESPIRATOBV CONSTITXTEXTS IN DIFEEttENT 
KINDS OF FOOD. 


Cow’s iQilk contains, for 

Haman milk ,, 

LentilH ,, 

Horse beans ,, 

Peas „ 

Fat mutton ,, 

Fat pork „ 

Beef „ 

Hare ,, 

Veal 

Wheat flour „ 
Oatmeal ,, 

Rye floor ,, 

Barley „ 

Potatoes, white „ 
Potatoes, blue ,, 

Rice ,, 

Buckwheat ,, 


Respiratory (as Starcli) 

or, j 8 ’8 fut, and 

\ 10* 4 milk sugar. 
40 
21 
22 
23 

27 = 11*25 fuL 
80 = 12* 5 ,, 

17= 7*08 „ 

2 = 0 03 „ 

1 = 0*41 „ 

40 

60 

67 

57 

80 

116 

123 

130 


Sanguigenous 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Hot. we see that milk and grain, the two best forms of natural 
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food, contain, for one of sanguigenous, 3 to 5*7 of respiratory 
matter. Pat meat has also I to 3 or 1 to 2*7, and agrees with 
peas and beans very nearly. Lean beef, hare, and veal, have 
far too little respiratory matter, only 1*7, 0*2, and 0*1, to 1 of 
plastic or sanguigenous food; while potatoes, rice, and buck- 
wheat, have 8‘G, 11*5, 12*3, and 13 of respiratory, for 1 of 
sanguigenous matter. For this reason, respiratory matter should 
be added to loan meat, and also to peas and beans ; but sangui- 
genous matter should be added to potatoes and rice. This 
explains the instinctive and universal use of beans with bacon, 
pork with pease pudding (bacon containing very little sangui- 
genous matter), veal with ham, potatoes and rice with lean meat, 
dour and butter with eggs (which are very rich in albumen). 
The best proportion for a working man is about 5 of respiratory 
for 1 of albuminous food, and for a young animal, 3 or 4 of 
respiratory to one of sanguigenous matter. Those i)roportions, 
which are those of grain and milk, are easily obtained in the 
mixtures above named. 

Wlien the proportion of respiratory matter is too small, then 
a large amount of sanguigenous matter must be used to supply 
heat, which is a groat waste, since such matter is the worst 
source of heat. Thus, to obtain the same amount of heat, wo 
must use 

Fat . . . . . .100 parts ; Respiratory food. 

Starch , , . . . . 240 ,, ,, 

Cano sugar ..... 249 ,, ,, 

Grape sugar 263 ,, ,, 

Spirits, at 50 per cent, of alcohol . 266 ,, ,, 

Fresh lean meat . , . , 770 ; Sanguigenous food. 

Alcohol belongs to the , respiratory class ; and, therefore, if 
properly diluted, and used as an addition to sanguigenous food, 
such as lean meat, cheese, eggs, or pease and beans, it is useful, 
rather than hurtful. But if added to food already containing 
5, 6, 10, or 15 ports of respiratory, for 1 of sanguigenous matter, 
it is hurtful, as reducing the proportion of the latter still further. 
Now when the food contains too little sanguigenous food, 
enormous quantities of it are required to supply the waste of 
matter. Thus it will take 123 parts of rice to supply as much 
tissue as 33 parts of fat pork, or 125 of blue potatoes to yield as 
much tissue as 27 of lean beef. But the quantity of rice or 
potatoes which may be used is limited by their price, and also by 
their hulk ; for the necessary supply may be too bulky for the 
stomach which has to digest it, and of course a large amount of 
respiratory matter i$ wasted in the use of such food. If the 
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peasantry attended, or were taught to attend, to the due 
admixture of their food, they might cause their limited wages to 
go much further than at present. But for details on this subject 
I must again refer to Liebig’s Animal Chemistry, and to the 
third edition of his ** Letters on Chemistry.” 

The amount of bodily or mental work done is measured by the 
daily waste of tissues, muscular or nervous, &o., and the daily 
food must contain, if health is to continue, exactly as much 
sanguigenous matter, and in an available form, as will supply the 
doily waste. With less, the body is wasted. With more, the 
blood is loaded with products of change beyond the normal 
standard, and disease ensues, if this go beyond certain limits. 
The respiratory food not only gives the animal licat by its 
oxidation, but protects against oxidation the blood and tissues. 
A full supply of it is e<iaivalent to so much clothing ; and vice 
vers^L^ warm clothing enables men to do with less respiratory 
food. 

Such is the relation of respiration to digestion and nutrition, 
and it will be seen that they are mutually indispensable. In 
digestion the food is rendered soluble, and prepared for assimi- 
lation and for oxidation. In respiration the blood is oxidised, 
and carries oxygen to assist in the waste of tissue everywhere, 
while it gives off the carbonic acid formed by previous changes. 

We have now to consider tho mineral oleiuents of food, and 
the share they take in tho vital process. All food, capable of 
sustaining animal life, must contain mineral salts. These are 
alkaline and eartliy phosphates and sulphates, common salt, and 
oxide of iron, with, in a few cases, iodides, and in all a minute 
proportion of fluorides. 

Tho blood, in order to perform its functions, must be alkaline, 
and it is rendered alkaline either by carbonate of soda or by 
phosphate of soda, TOs, 2 Na 0, HO, or by both. Tho first 
occurs iu herbivora; the second in carnivora, and in animals fod 
on grain, 1 ) 008 , &c., alone; tho .third in omnivora. It is very 
remarkablo that two salts, so different in composition as carbo- 
nate of soda, Na 0, C Oa, and phosphate of soda, 2 Na 0, H 0, 
PO 5 , should yot cdosely agree in being alkaline, and in their 
action on carbonic acid in the blood. They both readily absorb 
it, and as readily give it out in another gas. 

But while the blood, the saliva, the intestinal secretion, tho 
bile, and milk are alkaline, and the panoreatio juice either 
alkaline or neutral, the juice of the muscles, the gastric juice, 
and the urine of carnivora and omnivora are acid. Even the 
urine of herbivora, although permanently alkaline, is acid from 
excess of. carbonic acid as it leayea the body, This bqou evapo» 
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rates, and tlie urine becomes alkaline from the presence of 
alkaline carbonates. The acidity depends, in the juice of flesh, on 
the presence of phosphate of potash, P Oo, KO, 2 II 0, which is 
an acid salt, and yet is formed in close proximity to the alkaline 
phosphate of soda, the blood and juice of flesh bein^j separated 
only by very fine membranes. An alkaline state of the blood is 
absolutely indispensable to its functions ; acid blood is incon- 
sistent with life. Hence every acid that enters the blood must 
be at once neutralised. And yet it is in closo proximity to, and 
communicates by endosmosis and exosmosis with, an acid liquid, 
the juice of flesli, or gastric juice, or urine, and is constantly 
receiving uric acid and other acids. Vegetable acids, taken in 
the food, are speedily oxidised in the blood into carbonic acid and 
water, and only appear as alkaline carbonates. It would appear 
that the formation of tissues cannot go on without the presence 
of free phosphoric acid, or at least acid phosphates, while their 
destruction demands the presence of free alkali, which we know 
to bo favourable to oxidation. Thus, in the egg, the phosphoric 
acid is in great excess. As the lymph and chyle are also alka- 
line, the formation of the blood itself appears to depend on the 
presence of excess of alkali. The flesh of all animals is the same 
in respect to inineral matter ; but the blood, and of course the 
urine, of tho herbivora contains less phosphates and more 
carbonates. 

Tho ashes of the food aro either phosphates and sulphates 
alone, as in flesh, grain, peas, &c., or phosphates, sulphates, 
silicates, and carbonates, as in grass and green vegetables. 
They are partly soluble in water, partly insoluble. Now, in the 
body, the soluble parts of the ash arc found in tlie urine, the 
insoluble in the solid excreta. When tho phosphoric acid is not 
present in sufficient quantity to unite with all the bases, it forms 
insoluble salts with lime and magnesia, while the alkalies appear 
as sulphates and carbonates. But where more phosphoric acid 
is present, the insoluble salts are, as before, phospliates and sili- 
cates of lime, magnesia, and oxide of iron, while the soluble 
ones are phosphates and sulphates of the alkalies. Hence, 
knowing the nature of the ashes of the food, we can tell the salts 
of the urine and fmeos ; and by altering the food, wo can change 
these at pleasure. The uric and hippurio acids formed in the 
change of matter, are found, so far as not oxidised, in the urine, 
and the following table shows tho composition of the urine with 
food composed of flesh, grain, and leguminous seeds, and also 
with grass, clover, turnips, potatoes, and fruit. Tho earthy 
phosphates and carbonates, it must he remembered, aro soluble 
in excess of acid. 
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With food oonsUtiug of Flesh, Bread, 
Peas. Beans, &c., the uriue con- 
tains:— 


Proo l*ho8phoric acid 

i ) dissolved by 

Pho^liateaot| } oxcflssofada 


Phosphates 

Snlphates 

Urates 

Hippuratos 


of the alkalies. 


This iinno is pennannitly acid. 

Acid urine usually contains uric acid. 


With food, such as Hay, Clover, Turnips, 
Potatoes, Fruity Ac., the urine con- 
tains . — 

Free Carbonic acid 

CarbonaUsoflll'"'®- , in 

( Magnesia, j excess ot acid 

Carliouatos ) 

Sulphsitos }■ of the alkalies, 
Uippui’atos ) 

This urine has a trmment acid reac- 
tion, and a jxjrmanont alkaliuo one. 
It contains no phosphoric, and no nrlo 
I acid. 


Sinoe the soluble salts of the ashes of the blood are the same as 
those of the urine, and since wo can afleot the nature of the 
urino by change of diet, we may not only draw conclusions as to 
the soluble salts of the blood from the urine, but also modify 
these by diet. 

When we consider the absolute necessity of phosphoric acid and 
the phosphates, as well as of the other mineral ingredients of food, 
to the vital changes, we see how important it is that the food 
should contain these in due proportion and admixture. This is 
the reason that libriiie alone will not support life ; that yolk of 
egg, cheese, and similar matters, also fail, when used alone, to 
support life. The fibre of meat is rich in phosphoric acid, but 
has lost the alkalies of the juice : the yolk of egg is still richer in 
phosphorio acid, but wants the alkali of the white. Cheese is 
also rich in phosphoric acid, but requires the alkalies of the whey, 
and so on. Salt is useful, both with eggs and cheese, to supply 
soda for the blood and bile ; indeed it is useful with all food, but 
still more with those substances. It appears generally to pro- 
mote the secretions, probably from its adding to the solvent 
powers of water. Meat, boiled to rags, is fibrino, and is only 
nutritious with the soup. Henoe the continental habit, of eating 
the boiled meat after the soup made from it, is rational. All food, 
to be fully nutritive, must contain iron ; and those kinds of 
animal food, which are found by experience to yield less blood, 
are deficient in iron as well as alkalies. Such are milk, eggs, and 
fish, all of which are allowed to form part of the fasting or moagre 
diet of Catholic countries. 

The reader will find, in Liebig’s ** Letters on Chemistry,’ 
numerous analyses of tho ashes of blood, iiesb, milk, cheese, grain, 
fish, eggs, urine, and fmces, establishing the general principles 
here laid down, and the great importance of the mineral const!-* 
tuents. Our space is too limited to allow more than a statement 
of the principle, that phosphorio acid in excess is required for tho 
production of the tissues, and excess of alkali is required to form 
the blood, and enable it to perform its functions of destroying 
the tissues by oxidation. The blood, indeed, conveys to all parts 
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the materials for the formation of tissues, but as that formation 
requires free phosphoric acid, it probably takes place out of the 
blood. 

AVe have already stated that food ought to contain a due pro- 
portion of sanguigenous and respiratory matter. In preparing it 
care should be taken to lose nothing of the mineral elements. 
Hence the salting of meat, which expels by exosmosis a groat 
part of the juice with its salts, is injurious, unless the salts are 
replaced by a free use of green vegetables, which contain much 
saline matter, sometimes 10, 15, or 20 per cent, of the dried plant, 
or by preserving the juice, boiling it down to get rid of the salt, 
and using it as sauce to the meat, or by adding the soluble 
extract of meat. The system, so common in England, of boiling 
food of any kind in a largo quantity of water, which is thrown 
away, is also very bad. Vegetables ought to be stewed, with 
very little w'ater, and the juice eaten with them. Meat ought 
cither to bo roasted, stewed, or if boiled, for eating, boiled as 
follows : The meat is thrown into boiling water, and kept at 212® 
for a minute or two ; this coagulates the albumen of the juice 
near the surface, so as to form a kind of crust or coat. Cold 
water is now added so as to reduce the temperature to IGo*^, at 
which it is kept till fully dressed in the centre. The crust of 
albumen keeps in the juice, and meat thus boiled is not only 
tender, but has all the flavour and nutritive power of roast meat. 
But if the soup be wanted, then the meat is put on with a little 
cold water, and slowly heated to boiling. The water enters and 
the juice is expelled, before the albumen of the latter is coagu- 
lated ; and after boiling for a littlo, the best possible soup is 
obtained. 

If, in countries like Australia, Buenos Ayres, and others, where 
cattle are killed for their hides alone, or for the hide and tallow, 
the flesh were thus exhausted, and the soup, using only about as 
much water as meat, evaporated to a soft extract, this, the true 
extract of meat or portable soup, would be obtained at a cheap 
rate, and furnish a valuable article of food, 1 part of which is 
equal to nearly 30 of fresh meat. This is to be carefully distin- 
guished from the portable soup in hard gelatinous cakes, which 
consists chiefly of gelatine extracted, by long boiling, from meat 
and bones, and sometimes does not contain even ^^th of true 
extract. Gelatine cannot yield blood, and is worthless as food, 
save perhaps in a very small proportion, to yield membrane. The 
true extract of meat is always soft, and does not gelatinise, and 
would bo invaluable for convalescents and wounded soldiers. It 
is slightly deficient, compared with meat, in phosphoric acid, but 
that is easily supplied by grain or peas. 
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It is hardly necessary to point out the importauoo of salt as a 
chief source of sodium or soda for the blood and bile. The 
absence of salt is sure to be injurious, and in countries where 
it is scarce, it fetches a price equal to that of gold or silver. 
Animals instinctively take it, and search for it, and its effects on 
them, on their general health and all their secretions, are most 
marked. 

Of all food, perhaps good bread, made from the whole meal of 
wheat, oats, or rye, is the most economical, since nature supplies 
in it the due proportion of sanguigenous, respiratory, and mineral 
matter. But since the hbrine of Hour is identical with that of 
flesh, and fat corresponds to a certain amount of starch, fat meat 
agrees closely with bread, and has a better proportion of ingre- 
dients than peas, beans, and lentils. Hence the doctrine of the 
vegetarians is founded on a mistaken assumption, that there is a 
radical difference between meat and vegetables. It is certain 
that the structure of man tits him for the use, thougli not the 
exclusive use, of animal food ; and even the vegetarians do not 
exclude milk, choose, and eggs, all of wlvich are of animal origin ; 
the first about equal to meat in sanguigenous value ; the two last 
greatly exceeding it. A man may feed as fully, nay mure fully, 
and form more blood on a vegetable diet, one of peas for 
example, than on one of very fat meat. There is no known 
differeuoe in the power of forming blood, between flesh and 
bread, if the flesh be mixed with sufficient fat or some starch ; 
and there is one reason why flesh should form part of man’s 
food, besides that derived from the structure of his teeth and 
digestive organs, namely, that since the chief use of food is to 
supply the waste of muscle, the best substance for this must be 
the muscle of animals. The great error in diet is not that of 
eating flesh, but of eating too much flesh, or too much sangui- 
genous matter, whether animal or vegetable. And the only true 
principle of diet is to obtain the necessary amount of sangui- 
genous matter, of respiratory matter, and of mineral salts, no 
matter from what sources. In applying this rule to man, a 
mixed animal and vegetable diet is obviously the best ; both as 
being in the end most economical, because flesh is nearest of all 
to what it has to supply ; and because, although fat can replace 
the starch of vegetables as a source of heat, the ashes of vege- 
tables yield a more abundant supply of alkalies. The instinct of 
man agrees entirely with this view, and, like all one-sided and 
exclusive ideas, vegetarianism is inconsistent with nature. StiU, 
it is certain that men can over-eat themselves more easily with 
animal than with vegetable food, and that they can live on 
vegetables alone. But they are not intended, by their structure, 
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to do so, and even on vegetables may easily live too high, 
especially if milk, cheese, and eggs be added. 

The abuse of fermented liquors is hurtful in two ways ; first, 
by the peculiar stimulus which alcohol, unless much diluted, 
exerts on tho nervous system in some way unknown; and, 
secondly, by increasing the proportion of respiratory matter to 
sanguigenous far beyond the proper standard. By virtue of its 
strong attraction for oxygen, alcohol is first oxidised, while the 
food and tissues are imperfectly oxidised, and disease is thus 
induced. If the food already contain a full or large proportion 
of starch or fat, every drop of alcohol is hurtful ; but when the 
food is too rich in sanguigenous matter, wine and beer are 
wholesome. In proof of the fact, that alcoliol supplements 
the other respiratory food, it is observed that those who drink 
no wine consume far more bread, vegetables, rice, or puddings, 
than wine drinkers ; and tho good health enjoyed by the natives 
of wine and beer countries who use these liquors freely but not 
to excess, proves that alcohol is not essentially hurtful, when 
properly diluted, but acts as respiratory food. Those who take 
much fat, butter, or oil, cannot take wine, and feel no desire 
for it. 

If wo wish to fatten an animal, its food ought to contain 
a largo proportion of respiratory food, the excess of which, 
beyond what is required for the animal heat, is converted into 
fat, and stored up in cells. But as sanguigenous matter is 
required for the change of the tissues and also to form the fat 
cells, an animal cannot be fattened, nor even live, on starch 
alone. 

Wc have now seen that the food is digested, enters the circula- 
tion, restores the wasted tissues, and supplies during its oxidation 
the secretions, the excretions, and the animal heat. It is, in other 
words, burned in tho body, as in tho furnace. The products of 
the complete combustion of the respiratory food, namely, carbonic 
acid, water, and ammonia, escape by the lungs and kidneys. The 
products of incomplete combustion chiefly derived from sangui- 
genous food are partly found in tho bilo, partly in the urine and 
fteces, where they represent the soot of the furnace, and in fact 
are, to a great extent, identical with some of the compounds 
found in tar, which is liquid soot. Carbolic acid, for example, is 
found both in urine and in tar ; and urine also contains another 
acid, homologous with carbolic acid. Tho ashes are divided by 
water into the soluble, which appear in the urine, and the insolu- 
ble, which are found in the foeoes, along with indigestible woody 
fibre, undigested starch, fetid products, which can be imitated 
by the partial oxidation of albuminous matter out of the body ; 
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and, lastly, tarry produots, originating in the same way. The 
ashes of the li(][uid and solid excreta are identical with those of 
the food, if that be nniform, but change with the diet. 

So long as the vital force prevails, the oxidation in the body 
aifeots oidy the respiratory food and the eftete or worn-out 
tissues. It produces, however, as it advances, products which 
no longer obey the vital force, and, yielding to physical forces, 
crystallise. And these, such as hippuric acid, kreatine, urio acid, 
and urea, are destined to be excreted. After death, the oxygen 
of the air, no longer opposed by tlie vital force, attacks the blood 
and tissues. The first elfect is a degree of decay, and by contact 
of the decaying albuminous matter, now a fennent, with the 
entire albuminous compounds remaining, these putri fy, and are 
finally, by the process of decay and putrefaction, resolved into 
the organic food of plants, carlwnio acid, water, ammonia, and 
sulphuric acid, while the ashes are restored to the soil. 

Now the circuit begins again, which we have already traced. 
The plant grows, and from carbonic acid, water, ammonia, 
sulphuric acid, and the mineral salts, forms its tissues and 
products, ready to become the food of a new generation ot 
animals, which at death arc again resolved into food for plants. 
And thus the balance is kept between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, the atmosphere, water, and soil, or mineral kingdom, 
supplying the field of contest, and the necessary media. 

Although, as we have seen, animals can form blood and tissues 
either from albumen, fibrine, or cascine, provided the necessary 
salts be present, and therefore can convert those compounds into 
one another, there is no evidence that they can form cither 
albumen, fibrino, or caseine, as the plant does, from any substance 
not containing one of them. On the contrary, the processes of 
animal life, being processes of oxidisation and destruction, are 
opposed to those of vegetation. The chief vegetable products 
formed by animals are fat, benzoic acid, which is found in the 
urine of herbivora, and oxalic acid. Starch has lately been de- 
tected in various parts of the body, but its origin is still doubtful. 
Glucose appears to be a normal constituent of the blood in some 
parts, and is probably formed in the body ; there is reason to 
believe that it is produced by the decomposition of albuminous 
matter. But all of these may be formed by oxidation or by 
fermentation. Plants are characterised chemically by construction 
of complex molecules and deoxidation, animals by destruction of 
complex molecules and oxidation, and the products of each form 
of life are the food of the otlier. 

The food of carnivora, being identical with their blood and 
muscle, the digestive apparatxis is in them very simple ; and the 
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fteces, consisting chiefly of insoluble phosphates, much loss bulky 
than in hcrbivora. The respiratory part of their food is fat, 
present even in lean flesh. But as it is often deficient in quantity, 
they are compelled to burn a portion of ss^iguigenous matter for 
heat, a wasteful expenditure of force. This is done by muscular 
motion, which rapidly wastes the tissues. Ilence the restless- 
ness and constant activity of carnivorous animals, even in 
conllnemcnt. 

The remarkable fact already noticed, of tlie existence in all 
parts of the body of an alkaline liquid, the blood, and an acid 
liquid, the juice of flesh, separated by a very thin membrane, 
and in contact with muscles and nerve, seems to have some 
relation to the fact now established of the existence of electric 
currents in the body, and particularly to those which occur 
when muscles contract. The animal body may be regarded as a 
galvanic engine for the x>roduotion of mechanical force. This 
force is derived from the food, and with the food has been derived, 
as we have seen, from the solar rays. A working man, it has 
been calculated, produces in 24 hours an amount of heating or 
thermal oifect equal to raising nearly 14 millions of lbs. to the 
height of 1 foot, heat being one form of meebanioal eftect. But, 
from causes connected with the range of temperature, he can only 
produce, in the form of actual work done, about as much mecha- 
nical efleot as would raise 3,600,000 lbs. to the height of 1 foot, 
and that in 24 hours. Even this is a prodigious amount of force, 
and whether we regard it as derived from heat, electricity, or 
chemical action, it is ultimately derived from the luminous solar 
rays, on wliich vegetation depends. 

Our si)aco will not permit us to enter into detail on the 
chemical nature of the causes of disease, which are still very 
imperfectly understood. But some things are evident. Thus, if 
the digestion be so far impaired, by any cause, as not to dissolve 
the necessary amount of respiratory matter, the tissues, no longer 
protected, are wasted by oxidation, and the products of this, such 
as uric acid, load the urine, as is seen in all febrile diseases. If 
this state continues, the lungs, where oxygen is absorbed, become 
affected. When oxygen is defleient, combustible matter accu- 
mulates in the blood beyond the due proportion, and tlio liver is 
called on to work beyond its powers, in secreting bile or forming 
fat, and hepatic disease ensues, as we see in hot climates, when 
people indulge in full feeding, and respiration is languid. Should 
the food bo too abundant and too rich in sanguigenous matter 
this amounts to a deficiency of oxygen ; and, if, at the same 
time, there be a deficiency of alkali, necessary to promote the 
oxidation of effete matter in the blood, we have the urio acid 
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diathesis, or with a little more oxygen, the oxalic acid diathesis. 
Gelatinous food, which cannot form blood, is deticient in 
alkali, and strong wines which contain no tartar, greatly promote 
this diathesis ; light wines, which contain tartar, vegetables which 
are rich in alkali, exercise in the open air, and moderation in 
sangnigenous diet, ore the best remedies. On the Khine, where 
light wines ore freely used, uric aoid calculus is unknown as a 
native disease, but with drinkers of port and sherry, this 
calculus, as well as its concomitant gout, arc very frec^uont. A 
change of diet and mode of life, on the principles wo have 
endeavoured to explain, will alter entirely the character of the 
urine, and of course of the blood, licneo the supreme value of 
diet and regimen as means of cure, acknowledged by all expe- 
rienced physicians. It is probably in this direction, in the study 
of the secretions, and the means of changing their nature, 
that wo may hope for the greatest practical improvement in 
medicine. 

One question is still very obscure, namely, how that portion of 
insoluble phosphate which is derived from the effete tissues 
reaches the intestinal canal. The earthy phosphates are insoluble 
in water and alkaline solutions ; hence they arc insoluble in the 
blood. But yet they are convoyed, probably in some form of 
combination soluble in water, to the intestines. They are soluble 
in excess of phosphoric or carbonic acid ; but the blood ivS never 
acid. But as the soluble forms of sanguigonous matter contain 
earthy phosphates, so it is possible that when such matter is 
destroyed, some of the products contain these phosphates in a 
soluble form. Such products, however, are still unknown. 
Morbid ossification probably depends on the absence or defi- 
ciency of such products ; and molUtie9 o&sium, in all probability, 
is caused by a morbid excess of phosphoric acid in some part. 
In chlorosis, the number of red hloo<l globules is diminished, 
and as these contain much iron, the disease is connected with a 
defect in the quantity of iron in the food, or perhaps with a want 
of its proper solvent. This explains the benefit derived from 
the use of iron, under which the red globules raxndly increase in 
number in many cases. In all acute febrile diseases, and in all 
chronic diseases, which aficot the digestive or nutritive powers, 
emaciation occurs, because the oxygen of the air, no longer 
opposed, bums off the tissues and wastes them. This explains the 
good effects of cod-liver oil, and other oily matters, such as olive 
oil, butter, and cream, in many chronic wasting diseases: it protects 
the tissues till the disease has run its course, if curable, and retards 
^i^l termination when the disease is incurable ; provided 
the stomach have still the power of taking up the oil. The 
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absence of salt deranges tbe whole vital process, and particularly 
the secretion of bile, which requires soda, that is, oxide of 
sodium. But salt certainly acts as salt, and has, for example, a 
wonderful power of combining with other substances, such as 
sugar and urea, with both of which it forms soluble crystalline 
compounds. Jt is hardly necessary to mention that, if alkali, 
instead of free acid, should prevail in the urine — for healthy 
urine is always acid — the earthy phosphates are thrown down, 
and give rise to phosphatic calculus. 

When children are injudiciously fed on diet composed chiefly 
of starch, such as sago, arrow-root, and tlie like, there occurs 
a great deficiency of blood and of bone-forming matter; fat 
accumulates, but the frame is weak and ricketty, from small 
muscles and soft bones. Children ought to have a full supply of 
sanguigenous food, and even bread contains too little for them ; 
milk or flesh should be added. But whether fed on bread and 
milk, or meat and bread, there is apt to occur a deficiency of^ 
phosphate of lime, from the rapid formation of bone. But as 
meat, eggs, and milk, contain an excess of phosphoric, that is 
not enough of lime to convert the whole acid into phosphate of 
lime, P Os , 3 Ca 0, lime is a good addition to the food of young 
children. It may be given in the form of lime-water, which the 
peasants of Germany give to their children with the best results, 
while the children, guided by instinct, greedily take it. 

Since the products of the w’asto of tissues are sent out of the 
body by the lungs, the skin, the kidneys, and the intestines, we 
can see how the occurrence of an impediment, in any of these 
quarters, calls into increased action the others. Checked perspi- 
ration causes an accumulation of elfete matter in the urine, which 
becomes loaded with products of imperfect oxidation. When, 
from any cause, such a check to perspiration, or to the due 
action of the lungs, this loading of the urine goes very far, it 
begins to deposit a sediment, even in the bladder or kidneys. As 
Front pointed out, the efi'ect of a purgative in this case, is greatly 
to increase the action of the intestines, and thus to relieve the 
blood and the urine, the latter acquiring its natural colour, and 
normal composition. 

The use of tea, coffee, and chocolate has become, in some form, 
to all nations, as a necessary of life. Coftee, tea, and Guarana and 
Paraguay tea, used for the same purposes, all contain caffeine ; 
while chocolate or coooa contains theobromine, a body closely 
allied to caffeine. It would therefore appear, that caffeine has 
a decided action on the system, promoting, in some way, the 
natural vital changes. Under caffeine, we have seen the very 
curious relation existing between caffeine and its derivativesi 
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and nrio acid and its derivatiyes. Besides this, caffeine closely 
approaches, in composition, to kreatine and glyoooine. We may 
therefore oonjeotoie that it aids the change going on in some 
parts; that it gives a sense of refreshment and new vigour is 
certain, but we cannot yet trace its action, although it may very 
possibly promote the secretion of bile» Ono thing is remarkable, 
that no people, after once learning to use tea or coffee, ever gives 
it up ; and that the chief effects of tea, coffee, and chocolate are 
the same, and that tea and coffee contain the same base, and 
chocolate an allied one. They are also noli in mineral salts. 

On all of the subjects which have been here so briefly touched 
upon m connection with the growth and nutrition of plants and 
animals, much more might be said, whether in reference to 
physiology, to agriculture, or to medicine. But this would be 
out of place in an elementary work, and the reader who wishes 
for more detailed information will find it in the works of Liobig, 
especially in the last editions of his ‘^Agricultural Chemistry,’* 
and of hia “ Letters on Chemistry,” and in a condensed form, m 
a small work which ho has lately published, under the title of 
“Principles of Agricultural Chemistry.” These works are rich in 
sagacious and comprehensive views on the most interesting 
questions. But the reader must remember, that all such views, 
as well as those indicated in the present work, are not to bo 
regarded as ascertained truth, but are only the best conclusions 
we can draw, m the present state of our knowledge, from tho 
best-ascertained facts in our possession. They must infallibly be 
modified, and in some cases perhaps refuted, by increasing 
knowledge ; but in that case they will bo replaced by others 
corresponding to the state of knowledge at the time. 
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COKTAININO MATTER WHICH COUIiT> NOT BE INTRODUCED IN ITS TROPKR 
PLACE IN THE TEXT. 


I. A NEW CLASS OF ALCOHOLS. 

We have already described acroleinc, or the hydrated oxide of 
acryle, Ca JI 4 Oa , and acrylic acid, Co II* 0* . As these com- 
pounds liave to each other the same relations as aldehyde has to 
acetic acid, it was natural to look for the alcohol of the series. 

Will had shown that oil of mustard is the sulphocyanide of the 
radical allyle, Ca lls , which is isomeric, but not identical with 
propionylo. 

Bcrthelot and De Luca, by studying the action of iodide of 
phosphorus on glycerine (the substance which yields aoroleine), 
obtained the compound C« Hs I, which they called iodised pro- 
pylene. And they further proved that when this iodide is acted 
on by sulphocyanide of potassium, there are formed iodide of 
potassium and oil of mustard, or sulphocyanide of allylo. Oil of 
mustard had already been artificially produced from oil of garlic, 
which is thesulphuret of allyle, but the recent experiments confirm 
Will’s view by forming oil of mustard by means of a different 
compound. It is now evident that the radical in the iodised 
propylene of Berthelot and De Luca is identical witli the allyle of 
Will and Wertheim. 

Hofmann and Cahours have now succeeded in obtaining not only 
the alcohol of this series, but many other compounds, and have 
shown that there exists a series of alcohols, of which we are about 
to describe one, running parallel to the two series of alcohols 
already known, the methylio and the benzoic series. They have 
named the radical of the new alcohol acryle, which is somewhat 
unfortunate, as that name was already given to the derived radical 
of acroleine and acrylic acid, corresponding to aoetyle. It is not 
easy to see why they did not adopt the name allyle, already given 
to the same radical in oil of mustard and oil of garlio. 

When iodide of allylo (for, to avoid confusing the reader, we 

0 Q 2 
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shall retain the old name) is acted on by oxalate of silver, we 
obtain iodide of silver and oxalate of allyle, Ci« Hio Os = C* 0® , 
2 (C« Hs 0). This, acted on by ammonia, yields oxamidc and 
allylio alcohol, exactly as oxalate of ethyle yields oxamido and 
ethylio alcohol. 

Allylio (or acrylic) alcohol, Cflll6 0« = CeHsO, H 0, is isomeric 
with acetone and with propylaldehydo, but is quite distinct from 
these two substances. It burns with a luminous flame, and mixes 
with water in all proportions. It has a peculiar pungent odour, 
resembling that of mustard, and this odour characterises, more or 
less, all the compounds of this series. When acted on by potassium, 
hydrogen is given off, and a transparent gelatinous mass is formed, 
corresponding to the substance formed when potassium acts on 
alcohol. The latter contains potassium, ethyle, and oxygen. 
The new body contains potassium, allyle, and oxygen. When 
this is acted on by iodide of allyle, iodide of potassium is formed, 
and oxide of allyle, or allylio ether, is separated, as a liquid lighter 
than water, and insoluble in it. The action is as follows : 

3 : }? 

By distilling allylio alcohol with chloride, bromide or iodide of 
phosphorus, the chloride, bromide, and iodide of allyle are easily 
obtained. With potash and bisulphurct of carbon allylio alcohol 
yields a splendid yellow salt, corresponding to the xanthate of 
potassium. 

With sulphuric acid, allylio alcohol forms an acid corresponding 
to sulphuric acid. The new acid forms a soluble salt with baryta 

Ba 1 S 04 
Co Ha / S 04 

The carbonate, acetate, benzoate, oxalate, oxamato, and cyanate 
of oxide of allyle have all been formed and analysed. 

The cyanate of allyle, with ammonia, yields fine crystals of 
allyliirea. 

Cs H. 0.= C» j.N, 0». 

If we OTipposo the 2 eq. of oxygen in this were to be replaced by 
sulphur, we have thiosinnamine, already described under oil of 
mustard, the formula of which is 

C.H. S.S.= C, 
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Aniline forms with oyanate of allylo a corresponding oompoundi 
analogous to allylurea, which crystallises beautifully. 

With water, cyanate of allyle yields diallylurea, Ci* Hia Na Oa = 


Ca 


2 (?* IIs ) I > which has been already mentioned as 

sinapoline, and represented as dialiylio urea. 

When oyanate of allyle is boated with potash, sinapoline rises 
to tho surface, and an alkaline liquid distils over, which is a 
mixture of volatile bases. Among these have been already 
detected Methylamino, Propylamine, and Allylaminey or Aery la- 


mine, Ce TI 7 N = N (1 I • This new base boils between 180® 

and 190®; but it has not yet been found possible to obtain its 
jdatinuin salt crystallised. 

These results prove incontestably the oxistenoo of a now series 
of alcohols, running parallel to that of tho methylio and ethylio 
alcohols, and of a number of other series connected with this one, 
and parallel to the corresponding series connected with alcohol and 
acetic acid, so often referred to. The following table contains the 
formuhe of the compounds of the allylio or acrylic series hitherto 
obtained, along with those of the ethylio series. 


Allylic or Acrylic Series. Ethylic Series. 

Ofl lla Oa . . . Alcohol . . C* Ho Oa 

Cc Ha 0 , or 1 0*1 Hs 0 , or 

Cl. Hio Oi } • • • • 1 C» Hio O 2 

Ce Hj Cl . . . Chloride . . C* Hs Cl 

Co Ha Br . . . . Bromide . . , C* Hs Br 

C« Ha I . . . . lodido . . . C 4 Ha I 

Co Ha S, or 1 Sulphide. f C* Ha S, or 

Cia Hiu Sa i Oil of Uarlic. Sulphide of ethylo 1 Cs Hio Sa 

c. m, a K 8. { „a„„„ 

Ci (K, Co n.o) S. 0» . Xanthate of potassiani . C. (K, C. llo) S. 0« 
CoHoO, C. NO . .Cyanate . .C. Ho 0, Co NO 

Co (Ho , Co Ho ) N» Oj I jtijyiie } Ca (Ho , C« Ho ) No Oa 

Ca (Ha , Cq He ) Na Sa Sulphuretted Urea. Thiosiiinaraino. ? 

C, (H. 2 Co Ho) Na Oa { ^‘■%iethyL } ^ C. Ho) N. 0. 

0. (Co Ho)a Oe . . Oxalato . . C. (C. Ho)a Oo 

0. Ha (Oo no)NOo . . Oxamate . . , C. Ha (C. Ho)NOo 

Co Ho 0, COa . . . Carbonate . . C. Ho, 0, COa 

Co Ho, 0, 0. Ha Oa . . Acetate . . . C. Ha 0, C. Ha Oa 

Co Ha 0, Oi» Ha Oa . . Benzoate . . C«, Ha 0, Cu He Oa 

Co Ho 0, HO, 2S0a . . Salphoacid . . C. Ho 0, H 0, 2 S 0. 

N Ha, Co Ho . . . Amide base . . N Ha, G« Ha 
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Allylic or Acrylic Scrieo. £thylio Scries. 

C. H. 0. . {Aeryllo. Acetic}®* ®* ®* 

rr ] Hydrocarbon. 1 « tt 

^ * * \ Propylene. Marsh gas J "* * 

It will be seen that the analogy is perfect. The aldehyde of the 
new scries is acroleine, or the hydrated oxide of the radical Co Ha , 
already known by the name of acryle, and corresponding to acetyle, 
Co Hs. Acrylic acid, also long known, is the hydrated leroxide 
of the radical Co Ha . 

Now we have already seen that acrylic acid is one of the homo- 
logous series (see pp. 293 et 6eq.), of which we have named six 
members, namely, acrylic acid, the third : angelic acid, the fifth ; 
moringic acid, the fifteenth j oleic acid, the eighteenth ; dmglinio 
acid, tiie nineteenth ; and erucio acid, the twenty-second in the 
series. We cannot now doubt that, like acrylic acid, each of 
these, as well as each of the unknown members of the series, will 
be found to have a corresponding alcohol. These alcohols, whoso 
existence implies, in each case, that of compounds corresponding 
to those in the table just given and many others, do not apj>ear to 
occur in nature ; but it seems likely that they may be obtained 
from bodies like the iodide of allylc, Oe Ha I, as the allylic alcohol 
has been from that compound. Indeed, Hofmann and Cahours 
have already found that bromide of valeryle, Oio Hd Hr, under- 
goes changes similar to those seen in the iodide of allyle; and also 
that some of the compounds from olefiant gas, probably iodide or 
bromide of acetyle, C* Ih J, or C* Ha Hr, appear to yield 
analogous results. 

We may here subjoin a short table, showing the relations of the 
new alcohols and their derived acids to the old alcohols and their 
derived acids : — 


Grwn) <){ Alcohols. Group of Adds. 

" t-t ^ ^ ^ 

Now. Old. New. Old, 

Cl Ha Oa Ca Hi Oa Methylic Oa 0* Carbonic ? Ca Ha 0* Formic 

C* Hi Oa C* Ila Oa Ethylic Ci Ha Oi Ci IH Oi Acetic 

Cn Ho Oa Allylic Co H# Oa Proj)ylic Co Hi Oi Acrylic Co Ho 0* Propylic 

Oo H» Oa C« Hjo Oa Butylio C* Ho Oi C» Ho 0* Butyric 

Cio Hio Oa Cio Hia Oa Aiuylic Cjo Ho Oi Angelic Cio Hio Oi Valerio 

Cia Hia Oa Cia Hu Oa Hexylio On Hio 0% Cja Hia 0* Caproio 

Cu Hu Oa Cxi Hio Oa Heptylic Cu Hia Oi Cu Hu Oi (Enantbylic 

Cio Hio Oa Cio Hio Oa Octylio Cu Hu Oi Cm Hio Oi Caprvlic 

• ♦ * « * 


0*0 Hao Oa 


Cud ilao Oa 


Cao Hoi Oi Oleic 


Cao Hao Oi Stcaria 
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There ore many blanks in this small extract, as it were, from 
the entire table* But these wiU rapidly be filled up. 

II. A NEW CLASS OF ACIDS. 

The reader will remember, that we have described (pp. 288-293) 
a series of bibasic acids, running parallel to the monobasic volatile 
acids of the formylio series. He will also recollect, that in the 
benzoic group there is a series of monobasic volatile acids, of 
which benzoic acid is the type, and which, like the acids of the 
formylic series, contain, in the hydrated state, 4 eqs. of oxygen. 

Now, Hofmann has found that cuminic acid, one of the acids of 
the benzoic series, the formula of which is Cao H 12 0 % , when 
boiled with chromic acid, is converted into a new acid, which 
he calls 

Insolinic Acid, Cis II 0 Os = Cis He Oe , 2 II 0. This acid is 
insoluble in alcohol and ether, and it bears to one of the acids of 
the benzoic series a relation similar to that which exists between 
oxalic acid and formic acid. For insolinic acid is bibasic, like 
oxalic acid, and it will be seen, by the following table, that it 
contains 2 eqs. of carbonic acid more than the corresponding 
monobasic acid, just as oxalic acid is formic acid plus 2 eqs. of 
carbonic acid. The scries of the monobasic aromatic acids is 
itself very imperfect, and of the corresponding bibasic acids two 
only are known, namedy, insolinic acid, and phtalio acid, the latter 
having been recognised as a member of this series, in consequence 
of the discovery of insolinic acid, 

Mouobaaic Aromatic Acids. nibasic Acids. 

C]4 Ho 0* Benzoic Cio Ho Oa Phttilic 

Cio Ha 0* Toiuylio Cis H« Os Insolinic 

Cia Hio 0* ? CttO ILo Oa ? 

C 20 Ilia 0* Cnmillic Caa Hia Oa ? 

Thus wo see, that in another quarter a new homologous series 
of acids lias been detected. We have now the formylio series of 
acids, the oxalic series of bibasic acids, the acrylic series mono- 
basic, the benzoic scries monobasic, and the phlalic series bibasic. 
It will be observed, that while the two monobasic series, the 
formylic and benzoic, have each a parallel bibasic series, the 
monobasic acrylic series has, as yet, no such bibasic series parallel 
to it. But if to acrylic acid, Co H* 0* , we add 2 C Oa , which is 
the difference between formic and oxalic acids, we obtain the 
formula CsH* Os, which is that of maleic and fumario acids, well- 
known bibasio acids, Cs Hs Oe , 2 H 0. The next acid in this 
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series will be 0 xo He Os =s: Cio Oe , 2 HO; and this is the 
formula of itaconio and dtraconio acids, both bibasio. I think 
it very probable, therefore, that some of the acids just named will 
prove to belong to a bibasio series, parallel to the acrylic series, 
and differing from it by 2 eqs. of carbonic acid. And ^us wo see 
how every discovery in organic chemistry tends to reduce all 
known compounds to homologous series. !^he homology of maleic 
and fumario acids, with itaconio and citraconio acids, has not, 
till now, attracted notice, but the discovery of insolinio acid has 
not only found a place for phtalio acid, but enabled us to perceive 
that the vegetable acids just named may also have their place in 
a series not remotely connected with that of alcohol, or rather with 
that of acrylic alcohol, and with that of the glycerides. 

III. NEW PHOSPJIOBISED BASES. 

Thenard, as already mentioned, has shown that mothyle can 
replace the hydrogen in phosphuretled hydrogen, P lis , and thus 
give rise to new bases. 

Hofmann and Cahours have recently, by adopting a now method, 
greatly extended our knowledge of these. The process consists in 
the action of terohloridc of phosphorus on zincomethyle, zinccthylo, 
zincamyle, &c., when chloride of zino is formed, along with the 
base. 

The bases thus obtained are volatile, and correspond to ammonia, 
in which the nitrogen is replaced by phosphorus, tho hydrogen by 
methyle, &o. The compounds PMoa , analogous to kakodyle, AsMea , 
and P Mes , analogous to ammonia, were obtained by Thenard, 

Hofmann and Cahours have not only obtained the oorai>ound8 
P Aea and P Ayls , hut by the action of the iodides of methyle, 
ethyle, and amyle on these, have formed a number of ammonium 
bases, analogous to totramethylium. These last are obtained as 
iodides, from which, by the action of oxide of silver, the hydrated 
oxides are obtained, which in properties are analogous to Hof- 
mannas hydrated oxides of tetramethylium and tetrethylium, &c. 
The following table contains tho formula) of the radicals, bases, or 
iodides of radicals, which they have obtained, 

P Mea* 

PMea 
PMe* I 
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^ Aylst I Ayl = CioH ii 

P Ayl* I 

/ a ?’}' 

The iodides in this table, acted on by the oxide of silver, yield 
the hydrated oxides of the several ammonium radicals, and from 
these the other salts are obtained. At present we have only the 
general results. The details will soon be published. 

It appears, as might be anticipated from the existence of 
kakodyle and arsenethyle, that arsenic yields a scries of similar 
compounds, and doubtless the other metals which have been 
shown to combine with radicals of tho ethylio series will 
be found to yield compounds, analogous to some, if not all the 
above. 


rv. TKIGENIC ACID. 

This acid is formed, along with other substances, when the 
vapour of hydrated cyanic acid is brought in contact with 
aldehyde. It is first obtained mixed with cyamelide and alde- 
hydaramonia, but the whole mass is dissolved in hydrochloric acid 
of moderate strength, and boiled as long as aldehyde is given 
off. On cooling, trigenio acid is deposited in small prisms, 
sparingly soluble in >vater, nearly insoluble in alcohol. Its 
formula is Ce If 7 Ns O4 = Co Ho H3 O3 , HO, and it is monobasic. 
The silver salt is somewhat soluble in hot water, and is deposited 
on cooling in very minute crystalline spherical concretions, which 
become violet in the light. Leaving out of view the other 
products, which are secondary, the formation of the acid is 
explained as follows : — 

0* H* O 2 + 3 (C 2 NO, UO) = 0^7 Na 0* + 4 CO 
Aldehyde Cyanic Acid Trigonic Acid. 


This acid contains the elements of anhydrous oyauio acid and of 
aldehydammonia. 


Co Ht N 3 0* = 


Cs NO IN H* 0 
Ca NO/C* m 0 


v. SITDOBIC ACID. 

According to Favro, this acid exists in combination with potash 
and soda in the sweat. It is not yet known in a state of perfect 
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purity, but its concentrated solution does not crystallise, and, 
when heated, jfives off ammonia. Favre analysed a mixture of 
Budorate of silver with chloride of silver, and obtained results 
from which, after deducting the chloride, he calculated for the 

sudorate of silver the formula Cio j N Oi* ; so that the acid 

will be Cio N0i4 = Cio Ha NOia, HO. If this be con- 
hrmed, it is interesting as indicating iome relation between 
sudorio acid and uric acid, as well as xanthic oxide and inosinic 
acid, all of which contain 10 eq. of carbon. 

The salts of this acid with bases are all very soluble, but do not 
crystallise. This circumstance mokes their purity somewhat 
doubtful. These salts are also soluble in absolute alcohol, except 
the silver salt. 


VI. THYMINE, 

This name has been given by Gonip Bosanez to a new base, 
found by him in the thymus gland of the calf. This is extracted 
by oold water, after removing as much fat as possible, and yields 
a reddish, very acid, liquid, which when evaporated deposits a 
brown coagulum. The supernatant liquid is quite limpid ; baryta 
precipitates from it the phosphoric acid. The filiored liquid, 
when evaporated, forms caseous pellicles, consisting of carbonate 
of baryta and organic matter, and leaves a brown syrupy liquid, 
with an odour of soup. Tho addition of alcohol or ether causes 
slowty a deposit of impure thymine ; which is purified by solution 
in boiling alcohol, and is depf)sited on cooling, as a shining powder, 
formed of minute crystals. 25 lbs. of tho thymus gland yielded 
by this process only 3 or 4 grains of tbymine. 

It has neither taste nor smell; is very soluble in water, soluble 
in hot alcohol, insoluble in cold alcohol, in absolute alcohol, or in 
ether. Heated in a tube, it melts, yielding a crystalline sublimate 
and alkaline vapours with a smell like that of hydrocyanic acid. 
Its salts are orystallisable. The hydrochlorate and sulphate are 
both efflorescent ; the ohloroplatinate forms octohedra, soluble in 
water, insoluble in alcohol. 
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Nitrobutyric . . . 259 

Nitrocholic . . . . 518 

Nitrocinnamic . . .166 

Nitrococcusic . . . . 378 

Nitrohippuric . , . 136 

Nitrohydurilic . . .117 

Nitroineconic . . . 356 

Nitronaphtesic, &c. , . .488 

Nitroplienesic, &c. . .474 

Nitropblorotio . . , , 164 

Nitrophtalic . . .489 

Nitropicric, pidric, or carba- 
zotic . , . 374,474 

Nitropropylic . . . 228 

Nitrosalicylic, auilic, or indi- 
gotio , . , 160, 374 

Nitrotartaric . . . 314 

Nitro valerianic . 264, 269 

(Enantbic .... 336 
(Euantbylic 10, 270, 546, 577 

Oleic 293 

„ action of lieat on . . ib» 

„ action of nitric acid on . 294 
Oleopbosphoric . . . 520 

Opianio .... 422 
Opiauosulphurous . . . 423 

Oxalic . . . #62 

Oxalovinic . . . . 218 

Oxaluric . • • .118 

Oxamic 65 

Oxy phonic 476 

Palmitic . . 10, 279, 546, 578 

Paraftanio .... 118 
Paracholio . . . • 514 

Paracomenio . . • 331 
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Acid, Paramaleic or fomario . 822 j 


Paratartario or racemic . 817 
Parellic . . . . • 858 

Pectio 457 

Pelargonio 10, 274, 646, 678 
Peraulphocyanio * , , 101 

PhoBphovinio . . .214 

PhtaUc 480 

Picric, nitropicric, or carba- 
zotic . . . 374, 474 

Fimelic . . . . 200 

Pinic 848 

Pneumic 680 

Propylic . 10, 253, 546, 677 

Prussic or hydrocyauic . , 61 
Pyrogallic .... 826 
Pyromeconic . . . . 831 

Pyromucic . . . 442 

Pyrotartaric . , , . 820 

Qiiercitaniiic . . . 324 

Quiuic or kinic . . . 832 

Kacemic .... 317 
Rbotlizonic . . . . 67 

Ricinolio , . , . 803 

Roceliic 836 

Rosolio .... 476 

Rubiuio 328 

Rutylic . . 276, 646, 677 

Saccharic 440 

Sacchulmic . . .439 

Salicylic . . . , . 168 

Balicyloua . . . .156 

Sebacic 201 

Solauic .... 337 
Sorbinio . . . . 443 


Acid, Sulphoindigotic 

PAOI5 
. 860 

Sulphoinannitic 

. . 449 

Sulpbomesitylio , 

. 2.^)1 

Sulpbomotbylic 

. . 179 

Sulpbophenic 

. 474 

Sulpbopianic . 

, . 423 

Sulpbopurpuric . 

. 366 

Sulpliosaccbario 

. . 439 

Sulphotoluylio 

. 167 

Sulphovinic 

. 213 

Sylvie . 

. 348 

Tanacetio 

. . 337 

Tannic 

. 824 

Tanningonic . 

. . 328 

Tartaric 

. 314 

„ action of heat on 

. 317 

„ anhydrous . 

. . ib. 

Tartrovinic . 

, 315 

Tbiouaphtainic 

. . 487 

Tliionuric . 

. 119 

Toluylic . 

141, 170 

Trigenic 

. 601 

Uminilic 

. . 120 

Uric .... 

. 109 

Uroxnnic 

. . 126 

Umiio 

. 861 

Valerianic . 10, 264, 

546, 577 

Viridic 

. 328 

Xanthic . 

. . 218 

Xanthopeiiic 

. 423 

Acids, organic, theory of 

. . 47 

hydrogen, theory of 

. 49 

anhydrous 

. . ib. 

monobasic . 

. 48 

bibasio 

. . ib. 


Stearic 
Styphuic 
Suberic 
Succinic . 
Sudoric 
Sul ph acetic 
Sulphacetylic 
Sulphallylio 
Sulpbamylic 
Sulphethamio . 
Sulphoamidio 
Siilpbocamphic 
Sulpbocamphorio 
Sulphocarbolio 
Sulpliooetylic 
Sulpboctylio . 
Sulpbocyamc or 
pbocyauic 
SuipUoglyceric 


tribasic 

polybaaic 

coupled 

fatty 


volatile oily, series of, 10, 646, 677 


S Aoonitic acid . 

: Aconitine . 
i Acroleiuo 
! Acryle 

1 hydrated oxide of 
Acrylic acid 


. ib. 
. . ib, 
. 60 
276—287 


j Action of acids on organic com- 
I pounds . . , . 

Action of bases on organic com- 
! pounds . . . , 

j Action of ferments on organic 
I compounds . , . . 

j Action of heat on organic com- 
1 pounds . . , . 


. 812 
. . 427 
. 309 
309, 695 
. s6. 
800, 696 
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Adipic acid .... 290 Allyle, eulpliuret of . 343, 595 

Agriculture, chemistry of, 457 seiies .... 595 

etscq. Alraoiida, oil of . . . . 295 

Air, its functions m vegetation t6. oil of bitter . .132—156 

Alanine . • 136, 280, 406 Aloea, action of nitric acid on . 379 

Albumen, animal . . . 496 Aloeretinic acid , . , . ih, 

vegetable . , . . ib. Aloetic acid .... ib, 

its composition . .499, 557 Alpha resins . . . . 850 

formation in plants . . . 558 orct*ino .... 862 

products of oxidation of . 570 orsellosic acid . . , . 360 

produced from fibrine . . 569 oi-sellic acid .... ib. 

Albuminous compounds 499, 557 Althionic acid . . , , 227 

their origin . . . . .558 Amalie acid .... 433 

their destruction . . 570 Amopheniu}eorAniline,364,375,389 

Alcohol 205 Amarine .... 345, 404 

absolute .... 206 Amarythrine . , . . 859 

action of, ou the system . . 589 AinaKatino .... 378 

products of oxidation of . 228 Amber, and oil of . . . 290 
may replace fat or starch in Aiubreic acid .... 801 

food 589 Ambreino ih, 

action of chlorine, &c., on . 24.5 Amide or Ainidogen . , 52 

Alcoholato of potash , . 221 bases 15, 61, 184 et seq,, 383 et seq. 

Alcohols, series of « 19, 22 Ainmelido .... 103 

Aldchydammonia . . . 229 Ammcline . . .104, 404 

Aldehyde • . . , , ib, Amiaonia . . . 16, 53 

acetic . . . . , ib. ac(.‘tato of .... 236 

butyric 257 nnonmloiis cyanute of . .78 

caprylic , . , , 273 bases . . . 182, 883 

formic 195 benaoate of . . . . 130 

isomeric modifications of . 231 m.date of, acid . . , 821 

cenantliylic « . . .270 cyanate of, basic . . .77 

propionic • . • • 2.53 dial urate of . . . . 122 

resin of .... 231 mellitato of . . . • 68 

valerianic . « • * 264 oxalate of . . . . 64 

Aldehydes, the series of . . 23 oxal urate of . . . 119 

Aldehydic acid . . . . 232 phosphate of, and magnesia . 536 

Aliturio acid . . . .123 thionurate of . . .119 

Alizarine 361 use of, as a manure . 661, 662 

Alkaloids, artificial . . . 381 always present in the atmo- 

different classes of 881—408 sphere . . . .551 

natural . . 410 — 435 Ammonium . . . . 53 

Allantuine Ill bases .... 187, 884 

Allophanio acid . . 181, 220 oxule of . , . .. 63 

Alloxan 113 Ampeline . . . .491 

Alloxanio acid . . .115 Amygdaline . . . . 152 

Alloxantine . . . . 120 Amygdalinic acid . . . ib, 

Allylamine .... 597 Amyl.unine . . . . 262 

Allyle . . . 343, 695 Amylo 260 

benzoate of ... 596 acetate, Ac., of oxide of . . 262 
cyanate of . • . . 597 chloride, &c,, of , . • 264 

hydrated oxide of . , . 696 hydrated oxide of . , . 261 

iodhle, Ac., of . . . 596 Amylophenylamine . . 896 

other compounds of . 596—698 Amylutriothylium or Triothy- 
Mulphooyanide of . • 343 lamylium • • • • 263 
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Amylo urea . . . . 262 

AnchvLsine . . . .851 

Auemonin© . . . . 346 

Angelicine .... 856 
Anilic, indigotic or nitropicric 

acid 374 

Aniline . . 864, 375, 389 

analogy of, with ammonia . 391 
Anilocyanic acid . . . 394 

Anilo>mellone, Ac. . . . 395 

Anilo-urea . . . , . 391 

Animal heat, origin of . .581 

Auimale, nutrition of . . . 568 

et aeq. 

Anime, resin of . . .348 

Anise, oil of . . 164, 341 

Anisic acid . . . .164 


Anisidine 


165 


PAOK 

Atoms, arrangement of, very 
important . . 16 — 18 

Atropine 426 

Azadii'ine . . . .430 

Azobonzide . . . . 140 

Azobenzoido . . . .147 

Azobenzoyle . . . . 143 

Azolitmine .... 362 
Azotised animal and vegetable 
products . . 356 — 435 

origin of . . . 552 et aeq, 

cbangcs of, in tho body, 569 ei aeq, 

Baltic acid . . .10, 285 

Balsam of Peru . . .166 

of Tolu . . 167, 848 

Boses, organic or alkaloids . 381 
artificial . . . 381 — 408 


Anisoiiio 

. 341 

Auisole 

165, 171, 180 i 

Anisyle . 

. 164 

Annotto or Anatto 

. . . 851 

Anthracene 

. 490 

Antbraiiilic acid . 

, . 376 

Antiarino 

. 354 

Apiine 

. . 458 

Aporetine 

. 350 

Apyrine 

. . 431 

Arabine , 

. 456 

Arachidic acid , 

. . 285 

Archil 

. . 362 

Aricine 

. . 417 

An-ow root 

. 4.52 

its unfitness for food . . 506 

Arsenethyle . 

. 211 

Arsenethylium • 

. . ib. 

Arsenodicthyle 

. ib. 

Artidcial bases • 

. 381 et aeq. 

Arum, oil of . 

. 345 

Asarone 

. . 346 

Asparagine or malamide . . 822 

Aspartic or malamidic acid . ib. 

Asphaltum 

. 493 

Aissafootida, oil of 

. . 846 

Athamantine . 

. . . 301 


Atmosphere, functions of, in 
animal life . . . 549 

functions of, in vegetation . 54S 
ei aeq, 

contains ammonia • . . 551 

contains carbonic acid . . 548 

proportion of oxygen and 
carbonic acid in, always 
the same . • . .549 


„ formation of . . ib, 
from volatile oils . . . 389 

of animal oil . . . . 397 

of cinchona bark . . .413 


of coal tor . . 889, 396 

of the Papaveracea) . .418 

of the Solanacenc, Ac. . . 425 
derived from aniline 375 — 878 
„ from animal products 406 

„ from naphthaliuo . 402 

„ from narcotino . . 423 

„ from oil of bitter al- 
monds . . , 145, 404 

derived from oil of bran . 406 
„ from oil of mustard 402 

amide . . . .182, 383 

ammonia . . 184, 884 

ammonium . . . 187, 386 

containing chlorine, Ac. . , ib, 
„ platinum . 55— -60 

imide . . . 185, 383 

nitryle . . .186, 384 

Basil, oil of . . . . 842 


Bassorine 
Bebeerine . 

Boer 

Behenic acid 
Benic acid 
Benzamide , 
Benzdne or benzole, 
Benzhydramide , 
Benzilo . 

hydrooyanate of 
Benzilio acid . 
Benzimide . 


10, 286 
. 456 
. 430 
. 608 
10, 286 
10, 277 
. . 134 
141, 892 
. . 148 
. 146 
. . 149 
. 147 
. « 145 
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Benzoates 

. 130 

Benzoic acid 

. . 129 

anhydrous . 

. 131 

Benzoic alcohol . 

. . 161 

scries 

. . 131 

Benzoicines 

. 807 

Benzoene or toluole 

141, 167 

Ben zogly colic acid 

, . 137 

Benzolactic acid 

. ih. 

Benzoiiio 

. . 145 

hydrocyanate of . 

. 149 

Beuzoinam . 

. . 146 

Bonzoinamidc . 

. ib. 

Benzole . . 139, 

141, 168 

chloride of , 

. 140 

Benzolone . 

. . 144 

Ben zone, or benzophenono 

. 142 

Benzostilbine 

. . 144 

Benzoyle 

. 128 

chloride, &c., of 

. . 133 

liyduret of . 

. 132 

formation of hyduret of 

. 163 

benzoate of liyduret of 

. . 135 

Berber! ue 

. 431 

Bergamot , 

. . 842 

Beta orceine . 

. 362 

orsellic acid . 

, . 860 

resins .... 

. 350 

Bezoar stones 

. . 520 

Bibromisatine . 

. 369 

Bibromisatyde . 

. . 370 

Bichlorisatino . 

. 368 

Bichlorisatinic acid 

. . ib. 

Bichlovisatyde . 

. 370 

Bichl oi’icinchoniuo 

. . 416 

Bichloroniccne 

. 476 

Bicyanide of mercury . 

. . 88 

Biethylomeconic acid 

. 331 

Bile . . . 

. . 513 

its constitution . 

ib. et seq. 

ox .... 

. 614 

pig . 

. . 517 

products of decomposition of ib. 

serpents’ . 

. . 616 

function of . 

. 489 

Biliary calculi 

. . 520 

Binitrobenzophenone 

. 142 

Bismethyles 

. . 218 

Bitartrate of potash 

. 816 

Bitter almonds, oil of 

. . 132 

theory of its formation 

. 153 

Bituminous shale 

, . 491 

Blauquinine 

. 417 

Blood, coagulation of . 

. . 536 


PAQB 

Blood, composition of , . 686 

absorbs more oxygen than 
water .... 679 
is always alkaline . . . 639 

uses of the globules, the 
phosphate of soda, and the 
iron of . , 678 ei aeq. 

Blue, Prussian, its formula . 92 
Blue colouring matters . 352, 366 
Blue, Indigo . . . . 862 

Boiling of meat and vegetables 687 
Boa constrictor, urine of . • 109 


Boletic acid .... 337 

Boloretino 493 

Bone earth . , . . 663 

in guano . . . 533, 663 

dust as a manure . 663 

Bones . . . .... 512 

gelatine of . . .611 

Borneeno . .... 341 

Borneo camphor . , . 835 

Brain and nervous matter . . 520 

Brandy 508 

Brazil wood . . . . 362 

Bread and flesh compared . 687 
Bromachlouaphtose, &c. . .482 

Bromal 246 

Bromanilino . . . . 375 

Bromide of benzole . . .149 

Bromide of chlonaplitese, &c. . 463 
Bromisatine . ... 369 

Bromobenzoic acid . . ,138 

Broinocinchonino . . . 416 

Bromocodeino , . . .420 

Broinocotuenic acid . . . 331 

Bromoheliciiic , , .168 

Bromoplienisic acid . . . 474 

Bromosalicylic acid . . .160 

Bromostyrolo . , . . 349 

Bronuphtase, &c. . . . 479 

Brown coal 472 

Brucine 429 

Bryonine 354 

Butter, volatile oily acids of, 268 
et aeq., 621 


proportion of, in milk , . 623 


Butylamine .... 266 

Butyle 265 

compounds of . . . 256 

Butyleue 266 

Biitylic mercaptan . . . 266 


Butyral, or butyric aldehyde • 267 
Butyramide , . • , 260 

Butyrate of oxide of ethyle . 259 

R R 
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Butyrate of lime . . « . 259 

Butyric acid , . • . 257 

anhydrous . . • . 258 

aldehyde .... ih. 

other 259 

fermentation . . 258, 448 

Butyrone 260 

Butyronitryle . . . .259 

Butyryle .... 257 

hydrated oxide of . . i6. 

Buxine 431 

Cacao butter .... 300 
Oacotheline . . . . 429 

Caffeic acid .... 828 
Caffeine or Theine . . . 483 

products of its decomposition ib. 
Caffeomurexide . . . * 434 

Oaffootannic acid . . . 328 

Cajeput, oil of . . . . 842 

Calculi, biliary . . . 620 

urinai-y 434 

Calculus, fusible . . . 435 

mulberry . . . , «6. 

uric acid . . , , ib. 

cystic and xantUio oxide . ih. 

Camphatnic acid . . . 335 

Camphogeu . . . . 

Campbolic acid . . . . ib. 

Camphor .... ib. 

artificial 338 

Borneo .... 335 

oil of . . . . . 

Camphoric ether . . . 334 

Camphorine , , . . 307 

Camphoviuic acid , . . ib. 

Camphoric acid . . . , 334 

anhydrous .... 335 
Camphrono . . . . 330 

Camwood .... 352 

Cane-sugar 480 

with acids . . . . t6. 

with bases . . , 437 

with ferments . 38, 444 et teg. 
Cantharidine . . . . 346 

Caoutchine .... 347 

Caoutchouc . . . . ib. 

Capnomor .... 467 

Capramide 2^9 

Capral t5. 

Caprates, or rutylates . . . 276 

Caprlc, or rutylic acid . .276 

aldehyde, or oil of rue . . ib. 
Caproates . , ,269 


PACK 

Caproates of oxides of etbyle 
and methyle . . . 269 

Caproio acid .... 263 
anhydrous . . . . t5. 

Caprone ..... 269 
Capronitryle . . . . ib, 

Caprotylamino . . . 268 

Gaprotyle 266 

hydrated oxide of . . 267 

Oaproyle, hydrated oxide of . 263 

Caprylal 273 

Caprylates .... ib. 
Capryle, hydrated oxide of . . ih. 
Caprylic acid . . . . ib, 

anhydrous . , . . ih, 

Caprylone . . . . ib, 

Capsicino 430 

Caramel 440 

Carapine 430 

Carbamate of oxide of amylo . 262 
„ ethylo . 217 

„ methyle 179 

Carbamic acid .... 395 
Carbamide ... 66, 394 

Carbanilide .... 394 
Carbanilic acid . . . . ib, 

Carbazotic, Picric, or Nitrophc- 
nesic acid . , . 374 

Oarbolate of oxide of amyle • 180 
„ ethylo . ib, 

„ methyle . ib. 

Carbolic acid . . , 170, 473 

its homologuos . . . 170 

its relations to creosote . 465 
Carbon, its predominance in 
organic bodies . . . 3 

chlorides of . 200, 243 — 248 
of plants, whence derived , 641 
Carbonate of oxide of ethylo . 216 
Carbonic acid, as part of the 
food of plants . . . 541 

decomposed by growing ve- 
getables . . , , ib. 

Carbonic ether . . .216 

oxide as a radical . . . 62 

Carbohydrogeus of the marsh- 
gas series .... 22 
of the olefiant gas series . . 23 
Cardamom, oil of . . . 343 

Carmidme . . Aon 

Carmine . . . . ‘ 37$ 

Carminic acid , . , * ib 

Carnivora, food of . . ^ 59O 

Oarotine . , ^ 
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Carthamine 
Carmway, oil of . 
Carvacrole 
Carvono 
Carvole . 
Caryophylline 
Cascarilla, oil of 


PAOB 

. 361 
. 342 

. t6. 

. ih, 
, ih. 
. 336 
. 842 


Caseinc, animal and vegetable . 604 
products of decomposition of 605 
produces lactic fermentation 446 
Castoriuo .... 301 

Castor oil 802 

Catalysis, doctrine of . .40 

Catechiue 328 

Catechu ih. 

Cathai'tine 354 

Cedriret 470 

Cellulose 458 

Cerasine 457 

Cerebric acid . . . . 520 

Cerebroleine .... ib. 

Cerosine 301 

Cerotato of oxide of ceryle . 286 
Cereno . . . , , ih. 

Ceroticj acid . . . . 

Ceric alcohol . . , , ib. 

Ceryle, cerotate of oxide of . 
hydrated oxide of . . . ib. 

Cetiuo 280 

Cetrariue 353 

Cetylo 277 

oxide of ib* 

oxide of, and sodium . .278 

palinitate of oxide of . . 280 

nydrated oxide of, or othal . 277 
Cetylic, or palmitic acid . . 27U 
alcohol, or ethal . . . 277 

mercaptan . . . . 279 

Cluerophylline . . . 435 

Chamomile, oil of . . . 342 

Charcoal, animal . . .512 

Cheese 523 

flavour of . . . . ib. 

from peas and beans . . 605 
Chelerythrine .... 425 
Chelidonine • . . . t6. 

Chemistiy, organic ... 1 

of animal and vegetable life 494 
Cbinovic acid .... 829 

Chinovino 417 

Cbiococcine .... 428 
Cblonapbtase . . • . 479 

Cblonapbtese .... ib. 
Cblonapbtise . . . * ^81 


Cblonapbtose 

. 482 

Chlouaphtuso . 

. ib* 

Chlonaphtalaso . 

. ib. 

Chlonaphtaleso 

. ib. 

Chlouaphtaliso . 

. ib. 

Chlophtalisic acid . • 

. ib. 

Chloracetic acid . 

. 246 

Chloral .... 231, 246 

Cbloranaphtisic acid . 

. 488 

Chloranilam 

. 378 

Chloranilammon 

. ib. 

Chloranile 

. 372 

Chloranilic acid . 

. ib. 

Chloraniline . 

. 376 

Cbloranisolo 

. 166 

Chlorantbaccnese . 

. 490 

Chlorebronaphtiao 

. 482 

Chlorebronaphtose . 

. ib. 

Chlorhydrine 

. 306 

Cbloretheral . 

. 248 

Chloribronaphtose 

. 482 

Cbloribronaphtuso . 

. 483 

Chloride of acetyle 

. 245 

„ benzole 

. 140 

„ benzoyle . 

. 134 

„ broiiaphteso . 

. 483 

,, carbon . 243, 248 

„ chlonaphtase 

. 483 

„ cblonaphteso 

. ib. 

„ cyanogen 

. 86 

„ ethyle 

. 206 

„ methylo 

. 177 

„ napthaline 

. 484 

„ tetramethylium 

. 187 

„ tetrethylium 

. 225 

Chlorindopten 

. 372 

Chlorindine 

. 871 

Chlorisatiue 

, 367 

Chlorisatyde 

. 370 

Chloro benzine 

. 140 

Chlorocarbonic acid . 

. 66 

ether 

. 216 

Chlorocinnose 

. 166 

Cblorocodeine 

. 420 

Chlorodibromaniline . 

. 8T7 

Chloroform 

. 198 

Chlorohelicine . 

. 163 

Chloroniciuo . 

. 476 

Chlorophencsio, chlorophcnisic, 

and chlorophenusic acids . 474 

Chlorophyll . 

. 862 

Chlorosalicine . 

. 162 

Chlorosalicylimide . 

. 160 

Chloroxenaphtalise, oxide of . 488 


E a 2 
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Cbloroxenaphtalisic acid . 

Cliloroxeuaphtose, oxide of 

Chlostilbase 

Chokcrole 

Cholalic acid 

Choleic acid 

Cholesteriue 

Cholesteric acid 

Chlolesterilines . 

Oholesteronea . 

Cholestrophaue . 

Cholic acid 
Choloidanic acid 
Choloidic acid . 

Cholonic acid 
Chondrine . . . 

Chroinocyanogen 
Chryaaininic acid . 
Chrysanilic acid . 

Chrysene 
Chrysolepic acid . 
Chrysophiuiic acid , 

Chyle .... 
Chyme .... 
Cinchona bark, bases of 
Pinchonine 
Cinchovatine 
Cinnameine 
Cinnamic acid . 
Cinnamon, oil of 
Ciunamyle . 

hyduret of « 

Cicutino 
CU8amj>elino . 
Citraconanilo 


T»AOK 

, . 488 Cocoa nut fat or oil . . . 800 

. ib, Oocognidic acid . . . 337 

. 148 Codeine . . ... 420 

. 519 products of its decomposition 421 

. 515 Coffee, its action on the system 598 
. ih. Colchicine .... 427 

, 618 Collidine 897 

. ih. Colocyuthino .... 364 
. 619 Colopholic acid . . . . 860 

. ih. Colophony . . . .848 

. 433 Colostrum 523 

.514 Colouring matters, blue . . 352 

,519 „ rod . . 331 

. 516 „ groeu ^ . 352 

.616 „ uitrogonisod 356 

.611 M yellow . 351 

. 97 Colouring matter of blood . . 636 

. 379 Columbine .... 854 


. . 376 Comeuamic acid . 

. . 331 

. 491 Comenic acid , 

. ih. 

. . 380 Complex molecules, formation of 150 

. 362 Compound radicals . 

. 5 

. . 568 of tho acetyl ic scries 

. . 23 

. ib, of the benzoic series , 

. 141 

. .413 of the cthylic series . . 

22, 173 

.415 Concic acid . . . 

. 337 

. . 417 Coniine 

. . 412 

. 166 Convolvuliuo . 

. 435 

. , 46, Coi>aiva, oil of . 

. . 339 

165, 341 resin of 

. 348 

. . 165 Copal .... 

. . 350 

. ih. Conander, oil of 

. 342 

. .435 Corydaline . 

. . 430 

. 431 j Cotaniinc . » 

. 423 

. . 313 1 Couinariue . 

. . 343 


Citracouauilic acid . . . ih. 

Citraconic acid . . . . ib. 

Citraconimide .... ib. 

Citrates 311 

Citric acid . . . .810 

action of heat on . . .312 

Cloves, oil of . . . . 339 

Cnicine 356 

Coagulation of albumen . .497 
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. . 487 
. 489 
402, 487 
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Naphthaline . 

PAQE 

402, 477 

action of cliloriue on 

. . ib. 

bases from . 

. 402 

„ nitric acid on 

. . 486 

„ sulphuric acid 

on. 485 

Naphteine ... 

. 493 

Narceine 

. . 422 

Narcogenine . 

. 424 

Narcotine . 

. . 422 

Narootinic acid 

. 424 

Neroli, oil of 

. . 339 

^ervous matter 

. 520 

^ficotine 

. . 410 

Nitraniline 

378, 892 

Nitranisic acid . 

. . 166 

Nitranisole 

. 165 

Nitranthracenase, &c. . 

. . 490 

Nitrindine . . . 

. . 371 

Nitrobenzanisidine . 

. 166 

Nitrobeuzoic acid 

. . 138 

Nitrobenzolo . 

. 139 

Nitrocodeino 

. . 420 

Nitrocumidine 

. 898 

Nitrodibromanilino . 

. . 878 

Nitrogen, compounds of, 

not 

combustible 

. 681 

Nitroglycerine . 

. , 806 

Nitroharmaline 

. 433 

Nitrohippuric acid 

136, 531 

Nitrohydrobenzamido 

. 143 

Nitrobydurilic acid 

. . 117 

Nitromaunite , 

. 448 

Nitromeconic acid 

. . 356 

Nitromesidine 

. 267 

Nitromesitylole, &c. . 

. . ib. 

Nitronaphtale 

. 488 

Nitronaphtase, &c. 

. . 486 

Nitronaphtesic acid, &c. * 

. 488 

Nitrophenesic acid 

. . 474 

Nitrophenisic or picric acid 374, 


474 


Nitrophtalic acid . . , 489 

Nitropicrio or nltropheniaic 
acid . . , 874, 474 

Nitropruflsides . . .95 

Nitrosalicylamide . 181, 219 

Nitrowilicylato of oxido of 
ethyle .... 219 
methyle . . . , 181 

Nitroaalioylic or indigotic acid 

160, 874 

NitrometftRtyrole . . , 889 

Nitrostyrole . , . . 888 

Nitrofttilbase, &o. . . .149 


PAQI 

Nitrotartario acid . . . 814 

Nitrotohiol© . .140, 167, 348 

Nitrotyrosine . . . . 803 

Nonylo 278 

Nutgalls 324 

Nutmeg butter . . 800 

Nutritiou of plants and animals 539 
et 8eq» 

OOTTLAMINK . . . . 272 

Octyl© 271 

„ hydrated oxide of . . ib, 

Odorino 396 

OEuantliic acid . . . . 836 

ether ib, 

(Enanthole 270 

OEnanthylainino . . .271 

(Euan thy le 270 

QSnanthylic acid . 10, 270, 577 
„ anhydrous . 270 
Oil of anise , . 163, 341 

asafoBtida .... 845 
bitter almonds . . 132, 153 

cinnamon . . . 165, 841 

cloves . , . 336, 341 

coal tar ... 896, 472 

copaiva 339 

cumin .... 156, 341 

Dippel 397 

estragon . . . .842 

garlic 345 

gauUheria or wintorgi’oen 

158, 169, 219 
juniper .... 338 

lemons 389 

mustard . . . .343 

neroli or orange flower . . 839 

roso 342 

rue .... 276, 342 

spirica .... 156, 341 
tar ... . 463, 472 

turpentine .... 837 

valerian 841 

wine 226 

Oils, fat or fixed . . . . 800 

replace alcohol in food . 689 
action of heat on . . 809 

„ sulphuric acid on . 802 

„ nitric acid on . . 290 

„ nitrous acid on 294, 302 
„ bases on . . 304 

Oleates 294 

OleOant gas, and its aeries 28, 247 
Oleic acid . , . , , 298 
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Oleic acid, action of nitric acid on 294 


series 292 

Oleines 308 

Olivile 356 

Olivine ib» 

Opiammon .... 422 

Opianio acid . . . , ib» 

Opianino 423 

Opianosulpluirous acid . . ib. 
Opianylo .... ib. 

Opium 418 

bases and other principles of 418, 

425 

Orccino 358 

Orcine 

Oreoselone .... 301 
OrgJinic acids . . . . 47 

bases, artificial, formation, 
and theory of . . . 388 

bases, action of hyponitrous 
acid on .... 408 
bases, natural . . .410 

Organic compounds, action of 
acids on , . . . 34 

action of bases on . . 36 

action of ferments on . . 38 
action of heat on . . .37 

characters of . . . . 3 

elements of . . . .2 

formation of, artificial 46, 388 
metamorphoses of . .42 

oxidation of . . . . 30 

Oxalate of lime calculus . . 535 

Oxalates 62 

Oxalic acid .... ib. 
origin of, in urine . 572, 592 

series of bibasic acids . ,288 

tests of 62 

Oxalovinic acid . . . 21 8 

Oxaniato of oxide of ethyle . ib. 

of oxide of methyle . , . 179 

Oxamic acid .... 65 

Oxamide 64 

Oxauilarnido .... 394 
Oxauilido ... . . 393 

Oxidation of the compounds of 
ethylo .... 228 
of the compounds of methyle 194 
of dead organic matter . 30 

of indigo 367 

of sanguigenous compounds 501 

of uric acid . . . . Ill 

Oxide of acetyle, hydrated . 229 
of allylo 695 


Oxide of atnyle 

PAGE 
. 261 

„ hydrated 

. . ib. 

„ salts of . 

. 262 

butylo, hydrated 

. . 256 

butyryle, hydrated 

. 257 

caprotylo, hydrated 

. . 267 

caproyle, hydrated 

. 268 

caprylo, hydrated . 

. . 273 

cetylo .... 

. 277 

„ hyilratcd 

. . ib. 

ceryle, hydrated . 

. 286 

ethyle 

. . 201 

ethylo, hydrated . 

. 205 

„ salts of 

. . 212 

formylo, hydrated 

. 195 

methyle . 

. . 175 

„ hydrated 

. ib. 

salts of 

. . 178 

myricyle, hydrated 

. 287 

octyle, hydrated 

. . 271 

oonauthyle, hydrated . 

. 270 

palmityle, hydrated 

. . 279 

pelargylo, hydrated 

. 274 

propionyle, hydrated 

. . 2.54 

propyl 0 , hydrated 

. 252 

mtyle, hydrated 

. . 275 

valeryle, hydrated 

. 266 

Oxyacau thine 

. . 431 

Oxycarburet of potassium 

. . 67 

Oxychloride of acetylo . 

. 243 

„ formyl e 

. . 200 

Oxygen, action of, on 

dead 

organic matter 

. 30 

Ozokerite . 

. . 492 

Pau.adiooyanookn 

, 98 

Palm oil 

279, 308 

Palmitic acid . 1 0, 279, 

540, 577 

Paliiiitines . 

. . 307 

Palmitone 

. 280 

Palmityle, hydrated oxide of . 279 

„ hydurct of 

• 280 

Pancreatic juice, supposed 

function of . 

. . 530 

Panifieation 

. 509 

Papaverine . 

. . 421 

Parabauic acid 

. 118 

Paracyanogen 

. . 99 

Paraffine . . . • 

. 468 

different kinds of . 

. . 469 

Paramonispermine . 

. 432 

Paraiuide . 

. . 68 

Paranaphthaline 

. 490 

Pammeene . 

. . 475 
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Paranicin© .... 476 Phosphorus, organic radicals 
Parasalicyle . . • » 168 containing . . 193, 600 

Paratartaric acid, or Racemic Phosphorus of the tissues al- 
acid . . . .817 ways present as phospho- 

Parellic acid . . • • 868 ric acid • • . ^^6 

Parsley, oil of ... 342 Phtalamide . . • . 489 

Parietine, or chrysophanio Phtalic acid .... id, 

acid . . . 851, 362 „ series of bibasic acids , 699 

Parvoline .... 398 Pht^iniido .... 489 

Pectic acid 457 Phycite 449 

Pectine id, Phylloretino . . . .492 

Pelargonic acid . 10, 274, 677 Picamar 467 

„ anhydrous . . 273 Picolino 396 

„ ether . . . . 274 series of bases . . 396 el eeq. 

Pelargone . . . , id. Picric or Nitrophonisic acid . 374 

Pelargyle, hyduret of . . . id. Picroei ytlirino . . . . 354 

Peppermint, oil of . , . 342 Picrolicheniue . . « 363 

Pepsino 626 Picrotoxine . . . . 364 

Perbroraide of formyle . . 200 Picryle or picrino . . .405 

Perchloride of formyle, or Pimelic acid . . . . 290 

chloroform . . . . 198 Pimpernel, oil of . . . 342 

Pereirine .... 435 Pinic acid 348 

Periodide of formyle . . . 200 Piperidine . . . .431 

Poraulphocyanic acid . . 101 Piperine id, 

Peru, balsam of . . . . 166 Piberylbenzamide . . . 432 

Peruvine id, Piperylosulpbocarbamic acid . id. 

Petroleum 493 Piperyliirea . . . . id, 

Peucedanine .... 365 Pitch, mineral . . . 493 

Peucylo 838 of Judea . . ,, id, 

Peyrone, salt of . , .67 Pittacal . , , . .470 

Phene, or Benzole . 139, 168 Plants, nutrition of . 640 et acq, 

Phenole . . . . 170, ISO ashes of, as manure . . 664 

Phenetole , . . id. id. Platinamino . . . . 60 

Phenomethole . . . td. id. Platinocjanogen . . ,97 

Phenamylole . . 171, 180 Platinopyridiuo . . . . 398 

Phenylamine or Aniline . .364, Platosamino . . . . 60 

375, 389 Plasters 305 

Phenyle 473 Platinised bases, with ammonia 55 

hyduret of . . . . 476 et aeq, 

hydrated oxide of or carbolic with ethylamine and mothy- 

acid 473 lainine . . . . 223 

Phenylo-urea . . . 394 with arsenic . . .192 

Phenylo-urothane , . . 395 Plumbagine . . . . 365 

Phillyrine .... 856 Plumbethyle . . .211 

Phloretine . . . 163, 854 Polychroite . . . . 851 

Phloridzdine . . . *6. id. Polychrome .... 362 

Phloridzine id, id, Polymerism . . . . 9 

Phosgene ga« . . . .66 Populine 363 

Phosphates of potash and soda Porphyroxine , . . . 355 

in the animal fluids . . 628 Porter *508 

of lime and magnesia in Potash, found in the ashes of 

bones 612 plants . . . . 2, 560 

of magiieaia in juice of flesh. 526 acetate of , . , .236 

Kiosphorised bases . . 193, 600 cyanate of . . . . 76 
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Potash, fulminurate of . .79 Quercite .... 449 

bitartrato of . . . . 315 Querciteno 355 

Bulplioviuate of . . . 179 Qucroitrino .... 354 

propylate of ... 253 Quinicino 415 

Balts of, in animal fluids . . 585 Quinino 413 

Potassium, cyanide of . .87 artiflcial . . . 387, 401 

cobaltocyanide of . . . 96 Quinidine . . * .415 

ohromocyanide of . . 97 Quinoline, or chinolino, 387, 400 

forridcyaoide of . , . 94 

ferrocyanide of . . .90 Racemic acid . . . .317 

iridiocyanide of . , . 98 Radicals, organic , . . 6 

manganocyanide of . . of the acetylic series . . 23 

mellouideof . . . . 103 „ benzoic series 141,392 

nitroprusside of . . ,95 „ cthylic scries • 22, 173 

palladiocyauido of . , . 98 containing metals . 190, 209 

platinocyanides of . .97 containing phosphorus 193, 600 

sulphocyauide of . . . 100 of Reiset and Gros . . . 55 

Potato starch . . . , 462 isolation of . . . .11 

Potato spirit, oil of . 261, 445 Rain water contains ammonia . 551 

Proof-spirit .... 206 Red colouring matters . .351 

Propional 253 Reiset, radicals of . . 55—60 

Propione .... 254 Rennet . . . » . 522 

Propionitrylo . . . » ih Resin of aldehyde , . . 229 

Propionyle , . . . 253 Uesineune . , * . » 348 

Propylamine . . • • ^*5. Resins ..... 347 

Propylamide .... 264 Respiration . . . • 578 

Propylates Respiratory constituents of food 681 

Propyle 252 due proportion of . . 682 

Propylic acid . . . • 253 Retinaphtha . • . 360 

Propylene . . . • ib. Ketinito . ... 492 

Propylonarcotine . . . 425 Uetinole . , . . . 

Proteine theory, objections to Retinyleno 

the 495 Retistereno . . ib, 

Prussian blue . . . . 92 Rhabarbnrine . . . . 361 

Prussic or hydrocyanic acid . 71 Rhodeoretine .... 350 
Pseudoerythrine . . . . 367 Rhodeorotinolo , . . . ib, 

Pseudomorphiue . . . 422 Rhodium, oil of . . . 342 

Pteloyle . . ... 260 Rhodizonic acid . . . . 67 

Ptyaline 529 Rhubarb, resins of . . . 350 

Putrefaction . • . . 42 Ricinelaidine . . . . 30$ 

Pyrene 491 Uicinoleine . . . , ib. 

Pyridine 396 Ricinolic acid . . . • 303 

Pyrogallic acid . . , 326 Rocolline , , . , 360 

Pyroligneous acid • . . 232 Rochelle salt . . • • 316 

Pyromeconic acid . • .331 Rose, oil of . . . . 342 

Pyrotaiiiaric acid , . . 820 Rosemary, oil of ... ib. 

Pyroxauthine .... 470 Rouge, vegetable . . , 851 

Pyroxylic spirit . 19, 176, 462 Rubiano 362 

Pyrrole ..... 399 Rubinic acid .... 828 
bases . . . , , ib. Rue, oil of . . . 276, 842 

Pyruvic acid .... 320 Rufigallic acid , , 326 

Rum 608 

QuasSIINE • . . . . 364 Riitiline ..... 163 

Quercitannic acid . , .324 Rutyle, or capryle . .276 
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Rutylio acid ♦ 

275 Soils, fertility of . 

560 et seq. 

„ alcohol . 

ib. Solanine 

. 426 

„ ether , 

ib. Soot .... 

. . 494 


Sorbine . 

. 442 

Sababilmne 

427 Spaniolitmiue 

. . 862 

Saccharic acid 

440 Sparteine 

. 413 

Sacchulmic acid . 

439 Spermaceti . 

280, 301 

Saccbulmiue . 

ib. Spirjca, oil of . 

. 156, 341 

Safflower . . 

351 Spirit of wine 

. . 205 

Saffron .... 

ib. proof . 

. 206 

oil of 

342 Spirit, pyroxylic 

175, 462 

Sago 

452 Spontaneous combustion 

. 33 

Salicine .... 

161 Stannotbyle 

. . 210 

products of decomposition o 

ib. Staph isino 

. 428 

Salicyle .... 

156 Starch, common . 

. . 451 

hyduret of . . . 

ib. potato 

. .452 

Salicylic acid . 

158 Starch, its conversion 

into 

SiiUcylimido 

157 dextiiuo and sugar 

. . 453 

Salicylous acid 

156 Stearates 

. 284 

Saligcniue .... 

161 ; Stearic acid 

. . 283 

Saliretine 

162 ! Stearine . 

. 284 


Saliva .... 529, 567 j 

its principal function . . ib» i 

Salta of tbe urine, with different 


diet 

Sangninarine . 

San^illne . 

Santonino 

SoBsafraa, oil of . 

Saponine 

Sarcocollin© 

Sarcotsine 

Savine, oil of 

Scheererite 

ScilUiine 

Schweinfurth green 
Sebacic acid 
„ ether . 
Sebamide . 

Sebino 
Selcnaldiuo 
Seleniurot of ethylo 
Seminaphtalidine 
Seneguine 
Seroline 
Serum of blood 
Sinapine 
Sinapisine 
Sinapoliuo . 
Sinkaline 
Sinnamine . 
Smilacine 
Soaps, bard 
>* soft 


531, 536 
. 430 
. . 851 
. 353 
. . 342 
855, 456 
, , 458 
. 407 
. . 338 
. 492 
. . 354 
. 238 
. . 291 
. ib. 

. . 292 
. 308 
230, 404 
. 208 
. .4021 
. 855 
. . 538 
. 636 
. . 345 
. ib, 
344, 403 
346, 403 
348, 408 
. 855 
. . 304 
. ih. 


Stearoptenea 
Stilbeue . 

Stibethylo . 

compounds of 
Stibiomethylo 
Stibiometbylium 
Storax 
Stiychnine . 
Stramoninc 
Styracino 
Sty role 
Styrono . 

Styryle 
oxide of 
ciunaniate of . 
Suberamido . 
Suberaiiilido 
Suberic acid . 
Suberylo 

Subacetato of lead . 

„ copper 
Substitution, doctrine 
Suocinamide 
Succinamio acid 
Succinates . 

Succinic acid . 
Succitiimide 
Succistcrene . 
Sudoric acid 
Suet . . . 

Sugar 
cane . 

t, with bases, &c. 


. . 337 
. 148 
. . 209 
. ib» 

. . 190 
. ib» 
388, 349 
. . 428 
. 426 
. 349 
. . ib, 

, ib. 

. . ih. 

. ib. 

. . ib. 

. 291 
. . ib. 

. 290 
. . ib. 

. 237 
. . ib. 

. 12 
. . 289 
. ib. 

. . i6. 

. . ib. 

. 492 
. . 601 
. 300 
. . 435 
. 486 
. . 487 
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Sugar, action of nitric acid on 440 Table of benzoic aeries . .141 

grape 4U7 of compounds of ethyle and 

M with acids, bases, &c. . 439 methyle . . . . 296 

diabetic .... 437 Tabular view of the origin of 

of milk 441 vegetable products . 643 — 647 

mushroom . . . .442 view of the changes in animal 

uncrystallisable . . . 443 body . . . 669 — 578 

fermentation of . . 38, 444 Tallow 300 

butyric fermentation of . . 448 Tanacetine 853 

lactic fermentation of . .446 Taiighine . . .356 

viscous fermentation of . . 447 Tannatos 325 

vinous fermentation, 38, 20.5, 444 Tannic acid, or Tannine . . 324 

of gelatine, or glycociuo . 406 Tanningenic acid . , . 328 

of lead 237 Tapioca 452 

produced from starch, woody Tartar, cream of . . . . 316 

fibre, gum, &c., 437, 463, 607 emetic 816 

Sulplmmethylane . . .178 soluble ib. 

Sulphamylic acid . . . 261 Tartaric acid .... 314 

Sulidiasatyde .... 370 „ action of heat on . 317 

Sulphazobenzoyle, hyduret of 149 „ anhydrous . . ih, 

Sulphesaiyde , ib. „ isomeric forms of ib. 

♦SulphcRsale . . . . 148 Tartramide . . . . 319 

Sulphethamic acid . . . 222 Tartrates .... 315 

Sulphoamidic acid . . . 453 „ double . . . . 316 

Sulphobenzide ‘ . . .139 Tartrovinic acid . . . 315 

Sulpliobenzoylo, hyduret of .147 Taurine 516 

Sulpliocampbic acid . . 336 Taurylic acid .... 533 

Suliihocetylic acid . . . 278 Tea, contains caffeine . 433, 693 

Sulphocyatiide of ammonium . 100 oil of 342 

„ potassium . 104 use of 693 

Sulphooyanic acid . . . 100 Tekoretine .... 49.5 

Sulphocyanogcn . . . ib. Tellurethyle , . . . 211 

Sulphoglyceric acid , . 305 Terebene . . . .340 

Sulpholiydrokinone . . . 333 Teropiammon . . . . 424 

Sulphoiudigotic acid . .366 Terpine 340 

Sulphomellono . . . . 107 Tetramethylium . . . 187 

Sulphornesitylic acid . . 261 Tetramylium .... 263 

Sulphometliylic acid . . . 179 Tetrastearino . . . . 308 

Sulphonapli talkie . .486 Tetrethyliuin .... 225 

Sulphonaphtalino . . . ib. Totrcthylo-urea . . . . 226 

Sulphopianic acid , .423 Thebaine .... 422 

Sulphophenic acid . . . 474 Theine, the same as Caffeine . 433 

Sulphovinic acid . . . 213 Theobromine . . . .434 

Sulphuret of ethyle . . 207 Thialdino . . . 230, 403 

„ methyle . . 177 Thiouaphtamic acid . . . 487 

Surinamine . . . , 431 Thionurate of ammonia . .119 

Sweet bay, oil of . . . 342 Thionuric acid . . , , ib. 

Sylvie acid . . . . 348 Thiosinnamiiie . . 343, 402 

Synaptase .... 154 Thyme, oil of . . . . 342 

Syriugine . . ... 363 Thymine .... 602 

Thymoilo 342 

Table of homologous com- Thymoilole .... ib. 

pounds, related to ethyle Toluidino - .141, 397 

and acetyle . . . . 22 Toluolo .... 141, 167 

ss 
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Toluylic acid . . 

Tribromaniline 
Tribonzoicine 
Tricetylamine . 
Trichloraniline . 
Trichlorosalicino 
Tnethylamine 
Trigenic acid . 
Trimethylamine . 
Triamylamine . 
Trietbylophf*nyliura . 
Trinitroloj'byle . 
Trinitropiciyle 
Turkey -red 
Turmeric . 
Turpentine 

„ oil of . 

„ iaomerg of 

Turpentinic acid . 
Types, chemical theory 
Tyrosine 


of 


rAov 
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, 170 

Valeral 

. 264 

. 372 

Valeramide . . 

. . 265> 

. 807 

Valerates 

. ib. 

. 278 

Va^erene 

. . 266 

. 372 

Valerian, oil of 

. 841 

. 162 

Valerianic iicid . 

. .. 264 

. 226 

anhydrous . 

. 265 

. 601 

Valerole 

. . 341 

. 186 

Valerone 

. 266 

. 263 

Valeroiiitryle 

. . 265 

. 396 

Videryle 

. 264 

. 405 

Variola rine 

. . 859 

. ib. 

Varnishes 

, . 350 

. 851 

Veratrino . 

. . 426 

. 851 

Verdigris 

. 237 

. 337 

Vortidine . 

. . 400 

. ib. 

Vienna green . 

. 238 

. 340 

Vinegar 

. . 235 

. 338 

„ w’ood . 

. 236, 462 

. 12 

Volatile bases . 

. . 410 

. 502 

1 

oily acids . 10, 

,, „ table of . 

23, 546, 677 
. 10 


table of formation 


Upas poison or antiarine 

, 364 

Uramile 

, , 120 

IJraroilic acid . 

. ib. 

Urate of ammonia 

, . 110 

Urea . . . . 

. 78 

artificial . 

. 47, 78 

amylic 

. 262 

aniline 

. . 391 

determination of, in urine . 672 

ethylic . 

. . 220 

methylic 

. 181 

nitrate of 

. . 78 

oxalate of . 

, ib. 

Urethane . 

. , 217 

Uretbylane 

. 179 

Uric acid . 

. . 109 

„ its derivatives 

114 et stQ. 

Uric oxide, or xanthic oxide , 127 

Urinary calculi 

127, 535 

Urine of man 

. . 686 

„ ,, constituents of . ib. 

Urine of birds 

533, 563 

„ carnivora 

. . 631 

„ herbivora . 

. ih. 

„ serpents 

. . 109 

Urine, use of, as manure 

. 568 

Uroxanic acid 

. . 126 

Uroxile . 

. . ib. 

Uryle . . , , 

, . 109 

Urylic acid 

. . id. 

Usnlcaeid . 

. . 361 


of, from sugar . 577 
Watkr, uses of, in vegetation, 641, 


560 

„ „ in blood . 679 

popper, oil of ... 345 

rain, contains ammonia . 551 

Wax, bees’, its constituents 270, 
286 

Chinese, its constituents . 286 

fossil 492 

White indigo . , . . 364 

Wine, its preparation . .445 

its bouquet . . , , ih, 

its peculiar smell . . ib, 

oil of 226 

Wood, distillation of . . 461 

decay of , . 30, 460 

I coal or brown coal . . 472 

vinegar 462 

Wood-spirit or pyroxylic spirit 

161, 175, 462 
Woody fibre, or cellulose . , 458 
»> „ its formation , 557 

Wonnwood, oil of . . . 842 

Wort 508 

Xanthio acid . . . . 218 

„ oxide , , . 127 

Xantbopenio acid . . . 428 

Xylidine . . , 397 ^ 453 
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Xylite . 

. . 462 

Yeast or ferment 

. 509 

^ylitic naphtha 

. ib. 

Yellow colouring matters 

. 851 

„ oil , 

. . ib. 



,, resin . 

. ib. 

Zanthopicrine 

. 854 

Xyloicliiie . 

453, 459 

Zineethylo .... 

. 209 

Xylolo . 

. 141, 397 

yields h3'duret of ethyle 

. ib. 

Xyloretino . . 

. 493 

Zinoomethylo 

. 190 


THE END. 
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special cases, than inversely to acquire a knowledge of individual cases by first direct- 
ing the attention to general Rules. 


HANDBOOK OF ORGANIC ANALYSIS; 

Containing a detailed Account of the various methods xised in determining the 
Elementary Composition of Organic substances. 

BY JUSTUS LIEBIG. 

Edited by Dr. Hofmann. Illustrated by 85 Woodcuts. 12rao. 6«. cloth. 

This work is a second edition of Baron Liebig’s “Instructions in Organic Analysis.” 
In preparing it he was assisted by Dr. Streoker of Christiania, and Dii. Hofmann 
of Jiondou. Since the publication of tho first edition a great variety of new apparatus, 
and many new methods have been proposed ; such as have stood the test of vigorous 
exporiineutal exitmination have been adopted and described in the present work. 
Tho Editor’s convictions of the want of sucli a handbook by the l.'ilmratory student 
who wishes to engage iu orgauio investigation, led him to undertake the publication 
of the English Edition. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE. 

BY EDWARD ANDREW PARNELL. 

Second Edition. 8vo. Os. cloth. 

This work embraces botli qualitative and quantitative analysis ; it is intended for 
laboratory use, and for those who are not altogether unacquainted w ith chemistry. It 
opeus with instructions for i>erforming the ordinary manipulations of analytical pro- 
cesses, embracing an acc*'Uiitof the necessaiy utensils, and also the modes of {ireiiaring 
and applying the various reagents. A oonsiaerablo portion of tlie work is then devoted 
to the sbitemont (T>artly in the tabular fonnX of the appeaninces produced by the 
principal reagents when applied to chemical substances. These appearances consti- 
tute wie groundwork of a systomatio course of operations, next described, to be 
followed in tho qualitative examination of all kinds of substances, illustrated by 
appropriate examples. 

In the divihiou of tho work which treats of quantitative nn.alysis, processes are 
doseribed by which the constituents of substances are separated from each other, and 
their weights determined. Prominence is here given to all articles of commercial 
importance, as alkalies, mangjineso, and all metallic ores, bleaching iiowder, etc. In 
an Apiiendix, processes are introduced for tho complete analysis of crude potashes, 
ores of manganese. 8a1t|>ctre, guano, the osbos of vegetables, etc., and copious tables 
to fheiUtate calculations in analysis. 
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OUTLINES OE THE COURSE OE QUALITATIYE 
ANALYSIS, 

FOLLOWED IN THE GIESSEN LABORATORY. 

BY HENRY WILL, Pn. D., 

ProfoBSor Extraordlnaiy of Chemistry in the University of Glossen. 

With a Preface by Bakok LiBDro. 

8vo, 6«., or with the Tables mounted on linen, 7s. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, 

IN ITS RELATIONS TO PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, AGRICULTURE, 
COMMERCE. AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

BY JUSTUS VON LIKBIG. 

Tliird Edition. Complete in 1 vol. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

The object of the author has been to present a sort of bird’8*eyo view of Chemistry 
in all its various aspects and i*elations ; to show its importance as a means of unfolding 
the secrets of nature ; and also to show the influence which it oxcrts, through its 
various applications in manufactures, agiicultui^, and medicine, on the present social 
condition of mankind. 

After introductory remarks on the import.anco of chemi.stry, and on the principles 
on which a Judicious application of chemistry must be founded, an historical sketch is 
given of the progi'css of this science from the time of the alchemists. The general 
principles of chomistiy arc then discussed, as chemical nflinity, chemical etpuvalente, 
the atomic theory, etc. ; also the subjects which aro related both to chemistry and 
natural philosf»phy, as crystallisation, isomorphism, isomoristn, condensation of gases, 
etc. The principles on which some Important chemical manufactures, that of soda in 
particular, arc founded, ai-e explained, and the influence on connnerco of such 
applications pointed out. 

A large portion of this work is devoted to a con.sideration of the various changes to 
which bodies of organic origin arc subject, as forraontation, putrefaction, Ac. ; the 
origin of organic bodies ; the connection of chemistry with animal phy.siology, com- 
prising the subjects of nutrition and respiration, with results of the author’s researches 
on dietetics, and observations ou the comimrative nutritive value of diflerent articles 
of food : also the o<.»uncction of chemistiy with vegetabli: physiology, coniprisiug tlio 
principles by which the use of manures should bo guided, and other applications of 
ohemisUy to agriculture. 


CHEMISniY IN ITS APPLICATIONS TO 
AGRICULTURE AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY JUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D. 

Edited by Lyon Playfaih, Ph. D.,and Wm. Gregory, M.D. 

Fourth Edition, revised. 8vo. 6 e, 6d, cloth. 

The farmer who now carries on his operations without reforouce to the recent applL 
cations of chemistry to his calling, as developed in this work, is cei'tainly not in a 
position to compete successfully with his more scientific neighbour. 

This work is divided into two principal sections. In the first, the derivation of the 
various constituents of vegetobloa is traced to the atmosphere and the soil. Applica- 
tion of the principles thus developed is then mado to the art of culture. Among tho 
subjects hero treated of are, tho causes of fertility and barrenness; the meims of 


of v^ous analyses of tho ashes of plants, which are useftil as a guide to the choice of 
efficient manures. 

this work, the author discusses tho subjects of fonnentetlon, 
oecay, and putretactlon, and makes application to tho processes of making wino beer 
coa/^nd* natural processes of nitrification, .and tho conversion of wood into 

coal, and, lastly, the action of poisons, contagions, and miasms are here elucidated. 
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ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 

Oli, CHEMISTRY IN ITS APPLICATION TO PHYSIOLOGY it PATHOLOGY. 

BY JUSTUS LIKBia, M.D. 

Edited, from tho Author’s Manuscript, by Wm. Greoouy, M.D. Tliird Edition. 

Part I. (tho first half of tho work). 8vo. (i«. (id. cloth. 

A general idea of tho scope of thi.s treatise may bo infcirod from the following list of 
the principal subjects treated of in Part I.--Animal Heat, which is shown to result 
from tho slow combustion of carbon and hydrogen ; the respiratory process ; tho nu> 
trition of oarniviir.a and herbivora. coinpri.siug the change whicii footl undergoes in tho 
process of as.similatiou, and the ralation of tho vegetable to tho .animal kingdom ; tho 
origin of urine and bile, ami tho use of bile as an clement of respiration, as well as in 
tho di^c.stivc jiroccss ; the cla8.sificatiou of articles of food into two classes, elements of 
nutrition, ami clorueiits of respiration, and their relative value for those purjioses ; tho 
formatlt.ii of fat from starch and sugar ; the iii.armer in which living vegetables may 
derive their uon-nitrogeiiizcd con.stitucnt.s, us sugar, starch, acids. t»ils, &c., from 
carbonic acid and water ; tho function of tho intestinal canal, and the oiigin and 
nature of ficoes. 

The subject of the second division of this work is, “ tlio Metamorphoses of Animal 
Tissues.” Of this subject, tho part alrca<iy published contains the first section, which 
is devoted to the consideration of the principlcvs which ought to direct, and tho method 
wliich ought to bo pur.sued in, tho mvesligatiou of this interesting and imiiortant 
.subject. 


RESEARCHES INTO THE MOTION OF THE JUICES 
IN THE ANIMAL BODY. 

BY JUSTUS VON LIKBIG. 

8vo, 


DYEING AND CALICO PRINTING. 

BY EDWAUD ANDREW PARNELL, 

Author of “ Klemonts of Chemical Analysis. ” 

(RiyntUedfruiiir P.vRNKLr/s Applied Chemistry in Manufactures, Arts, and 
Domestic Economy, 1S44.”) 

With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s, cloth. 


NOW ON SALE, IN ARTIFICIAL IVORY, 

A SMALL BUST OF PROFESSOR LIEBIG, 

HEIGHT 10 INCHES. 

Price 15«., or Packed in a Box, 16«. 
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COMPLETE COURSE OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

4 Volfl. 20«. cloth. 

HANDBOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BY DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L., 

Formerly Profuaiaor of Natural Philoaophv and Astronomy in University College, 
Jx>Qdon. 

New Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged, with several hundred additional 
illustrations. Largo 12uio. 4 Vola., eacli {>«., cloth lettered. 

This work is inten<led for the general reader who ilesires to attain accurate 
knowledge of the various departments of physical science, without pursuing 
them according to the mure profound meth<^s of Matiieimitlcal investigation. 
Hence the style of the explanations is studiously popular, and the graver 
matter is everywhere accompanied by divei*8ified elnculutions and examples, 
derived from common objects, wherein the principles of science are applietl to 
the purimses of practical life. 

It has also, specifically, been the author’s aim to supply a manual of such 
physical and mechanical knowledge as is required by the Mediciil and Law 
Student, the Engineer, the Artisan, the superior classes in Schools, and those 
Students who, before entering on a course of mathematical studies, may wish 
to take the widest and most commanding survey of the field of inquiry upon 
which they are about to enter. 

Great pains have been taken to render this work complete in all respects, 
and GO-oxtensive with the actual state of the sciences, according to the latest 
discoveries. 

Although the prinoifiles of the sciences arc here, in the main, developed and 
demonstrated in ordinary and popular language, a few matliematical symbols 
are occasionally used throughout the work, lor the purpose of expressing results 
more clearly and concisely. These, how'cver, are never einphiyed without a 
previous ample explanation of their significfitiun. 

The present edition has been enlarged by the interpolation of a great number 
of illustrations of the general principles of Phy.sicB, taken from their various 
applications in the Arts, .such examples Ixjiug in all cases elucidated by 
appropriate engraved figunis of the iiistTumeuts and machines described. 
Many improvements have also been introduced in the Diagrams for tlie illus- 
tration of Physical Principles, the number of u^hich has been greatly augmented. 

The series consiKts of Four Treatises, which are independent of cacli other, 
and may be purchased seimratcly. 

MECHANICS OsfVotiimr 'Ll 

AND HEAT ' . ?mI VoIZ^ t 

BDEcrmClTY, MAONETiaM , ’and ACOUSTICS Ome V 

The Four Volumes taken together form a complete course of Natural 
rhili^phy, suffjcient not ouly for the highest degree of School Kducation, but 
lor that numerous class of University Students who, without aspiring to the 

that geueral knowldge of 
these Sciences which is necessary to entitle them to giaduate and. in tho 
present state of society, expec^ in all well-educated po^soT ’ ^ * 

LONDON: WALTON ^ATABKRLY 

VPPEa GOWBU btbeet, and ivy lane, patebnostor row. 



SOITBLE VOLUMES HOW BEAUT. 


Douhle Volumes mai/viow he had strongly and handsomely hound in cloth, 
mth Indexes, price 8a. 6d each Bauble Volume, 


DR. LARDNER’S 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE & ABT. 

A MISCELLANY OF 

INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING TRACTS ON THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES* 
AND ON THEIR APPLICATION TO THE USES OF LIFE. 

ILLUSTRATED BY ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


JHE purpose of the publishers of this sorioa is to supply a collection of 
instructive essays and tracts, composed in a popular and amusing style, 
and in easy language, on the leading discoveries in the Physical Sciences, 
and on their most important and interesting applications to the Arts which 
contribute to the convenience and ornament of life. Such papeiu may be 
read with pleasure even by those who have boon disciplined in the study of 
the sciences. Many interesting details and incidents which are usually 
excluded from systematic treatises, will be suitably placed among such 
illustrations. Persons, whose occupations exclude the possibility of sys* 
tematic study, will thus be enabled to collect, without the expenditure 
of nior^ time and thought than they can easily spare, the flowers and the 
fruits of the garden of knowledge, and may in their houi-s of leisure 
obtain a considei-able amount of information on subjects of the highest 
interest. 

To place this Series within the reach of all classes, it is published at 
One Penny, in weekly numbers of 16 pages, largo 12mo, printed on good 
paper, in a clear type, and illustrated when necessary by engravings on 
wood; also in Monthly Parts, price 6d., in a wrapper; in Quarterly 
Volumes, price Is, 6d . ; and in Half-yeai-ly Volumes at 3s, 6d 


LONDON: WALTON & MABEELT, 

UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



DR. LARDNBR'S MUSEUM OP SCIBNCB AND ART. 


Contents of Vols. 1. and 11 

VOL* I.) price 1«. 6d., in handeome hoards. 
Part I., prico bd. 

1. The Planets : Are they Inhabited 

Worlds? Chap. I. 

2. Weather Prognostics. 

3. The Planets. Chap. II. 

4. Popular Fallacies in Questions of 

Physical Science. 

Part 11., price bd. 

6. Latitudes and Ijongitudes. 

6. The Planets. Chap. III. 

7. Lunar Tnflucnccs. 

8. Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars. 

Chap. I. 

Part III., price M. 

9. Railway Accidents. Chap. I. 

10. The Planets. Chap. IV. 

11. Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars. 

Chap. II. 

12. Railway Accidents. Chap. II. 

Vi. Light. 


(double), 3s. 6d. cloth. 

VOL. 11, fpricele. 6tl., in hatideome hoards. 

Part IV., price 5d, 

14. Commou Things.— Air. 

15. Locomotion in the United States. 

Chap. I. 

16. Comotary lulluonces. Chap. T. 

17. Locomotion in the United States. 

Chap. II. 

Part V., prico 5d. 

18. Common Things.— Water. 

19. The Potter’s Art. Cliap. I. 

20. Locoint)tion in the United States. 

Chap. HI. 

21. The Potter’s Art. Chap. IL 

Part VI., price IW. 

2*2. Common 'I'hings. ■ Fire. 

23. The Potter’s Art. Chuiv. III. 

21. Couictary luflutnceH, Chap. II. 

25. The Potter’s Art. Cli.ap. IV. 

20. The Potter’s Art. Chap. V. 


Contents of Vols, III. and IV. (double), 3b. 6d. cloth. 


VOL. III., price 1«. (W., in handsome hoards. 


Part VII., price 5d. 

27. Locomotion and Transport, ihclr 

Influence and Progress, Chap. 1. 

28. The Moon. 

29. Common Things.— The Earth. 

80, Locomotion and Transport, their 

Influence and Progress. Chap. II, 
Part VIII., price 5rf, 

81. The Electric Telegraph. Chap. I. 


32. Terrestrial Heat. Chap. I. 

8.‘h The Electric Telegraph. Chap. II. 
84. The Sun. 

Part IX., price 6d. 

3.**. The Electric Telegraph. Chap. Ill, 

36. Terrestrial Heat. Chap. 11. 

37. The Electric 'relcgi aj>h. Clmp. IV. 

38. The Electric Telegraph. Chap. V. , 

39. The Electric Telegraph. Cluip. VI. 


VOL. IV., price 1» 6tl., in handsome hoards. 


Part X., prico 5d. 

40. Earthquakes and Volcanoes. Ciiap. T. 

41. The Electric Telegraph. Chiiy>. VII. 

42. The Electric Telcgmph. Clmp. VIII. 

43. The Electric Telegraph. Chap. IX. 

Pari* XI., price 5d. 

44. Barometer Safety Lamp, and Whit- 

worth's Micvometric Apy>aratus. 


45. Tbo Eloctrio Tulo'7rft)>h. Chap. X. 

46. Eax’thquakcs and VolcanoeR. Chap. IJ. 

47. The Eloctrio Telogruph, Chap. aI. 

Part XJI., price 6d, 

48. Steam. 

49. The Electric Telegraph. Clmp. Xll. 

50. The Electric Telegraph. OlTap. XIII. 

51. The Electric Telegraph. Chap. XIV. 
62. The Electric Telcgnxph. Chap, XV. 


Contents of Vols. V. and VI. (double), 3b. 6d, cloth. 


VOL. V., price Is. 

Part XlII., price 5d. 

53. The Steam Engine. Chap. I, 

54. The Eye, Chap. I. 

65. The Atmosphere. 

66. Time. Chap. I. 

Part XTV., price bd. 

67. The Steam Plugiuo. Chap, II, 

68. Common Things. —Time. Chap. II. 


6d., in handsome boards. 

59. The Eye. Chap. II. 

60. Ooiumou Tilings.— Pumps. 

Part XV., piiee (id. 

61. ITio Steam Engine. Chap. III. 

I 62. Common Things —Time. Chao. III. 

: 63. The Eye. Chap. III. 

I 64. Common Things.— Time. Chap. IV. 

I 65. Common Things.— Spectres— The 
Kaleidoscope. 
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Part XVI., price Sd. 

60. Clocks aud Watches. Chap. I. 

07. Mlcroscoj)ic Drawing and, Engraving. 
Chap. I. 

68. Locomotive. Chap. I. 

CP, Microscopic Drawing and Engraving. 
Chap. II. 

Part XV II.. price 5d. 

70. Clocks and Watches. Chap, II. 

71. Microscopic Drawing and Engraving. 

Chap. III. 


i., in handsome hoards. 

72. Locomotive. Chap. II. 

78. Microscopic Drawing and Engraving. 
Chap. IV. 

Part XVIII., price 6d. 

74. Clocks and Watches. Chap. III. 

75. Thormoinoter. 

70. Now Planets. — Ixjvorrier and Adams’ 
Planet. 

77. Leverrier and Adams’ Planet, con- 

cluded. 

78. Magnitude and Minuteness. 


Contents of Vols. VII. and VIII. (double), 38. 6d. cloth. 


VOL. VII., price Is. 
Part XIX., price 6d. 

70. Common Things. — The Almanack. 
Ch.ap. I. 

80. Optical Images. Chap. I. 

81. Common Things. — The Almanack. 

Chan. II. 

82. Optical Imagas. Chap. JI. 

Part XX., prico M. 

S3. How to Observe the Heavens. Cliap, I. 
84. Optical Images. Chap. III. Common 
Things. — The Looking-G lass. 

VOL. VIII., price 1#. 
Part XXII., price 6d. 

02. Common Things.- -Man. Chap. I. 

93. The Stellar Universe. Chap. IV. 

94. Magnifying glasses. 

95. Common Things.— Man. Chap. II. 

Part XX III., prico 5d. 

96. Instinct and Intelligence. Chan. I. 

97. The Stellar Universe. Cluin. V. 

98. Common Things.— Man. Chap. III. 


6d., in hmvdsfme hoards. 
i 85. Common Things. —The Almanack. 
CTiap. III. 

86. How to Observe the Heavens. Chap. 

II. Stellar Universe. Chap. I. 
Part XXI., price 6d. « 

87. ’The Tides. 

88. Stellar Universe. Ch.ap. II, 

89. Common, Things. — Tlie Almanack. 

Chap. IV. —Colour. Chap. 1. 

90. Stellar Universe. Chap. III. 

91. Colour. Chap. II, 

6d., in handsome boards. 

. 99. Instinct and Intelligence. Chap. 11. 

j Part XXIV., price 6d. 

i 100, Instinct and Intelligence. Chap. HI. 
j 101. The Solar Micr<;8cope. — The Camera 
I laicida, 

; 102. The Stellar Universe. Cli«n. VI. 

! ]03. Instinct and Jntolligoiice. uliap. IV. 
104. The Magic Lantern. — The Camera 
Obscura. 
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100. The White Ants— Their Manners 
an 4 i Habits. Chap. I. 

107. The Microscoiie. Chap. II. 

108. The White Ants— Their Manners 

and Habits. Chap. II. 

Paht XXVI., price M. 

109. The Surface of the Earth, or First 

Notions <»f Geography. Chap. 1, 

110. The Microscope. Chap. III. 


in handsome boards. 

111. The Surface of the Earth, or First 

Noth ms of Geography. Chap. 11. 

112. Tho MicroscoiK). Ch.ap. IV. 

Part XXVII., prico 6d. 

11.3. Science and Poetxy. 

11-4. TTie Microscope. Chap. V. 

115. Tho Surface of tho Earth, or First 

Notions of GcogT;iphy. Chap. III. 

116. The Micros(5opo. Chap. VI. 

117. Tho Surface of tho Earth, or First 

Notions of Geography. Chap. IV. 


VOL. X., price l<». 6d., in hjxndsome hoards. 


Part XXVIII., prico 5d. 

118. The lice. Chap. I. 

119. The Bee. Cliap. TI. 

120. Steam Navigation. Chap, I. 

121. The Ceo. Cluip. III. 

Part XXIX., price 5d. 

122. Steam Navigation. Chap. II. 

123. The Boe, Cliap. IV. 


124. Electro*Motivo Power. Chap,!. 

125. The Bee. Chap. V. 

Part XXX., price Cd. 

120. Steam Navigation. Chap. III. 

127. The Bee. Chap. VI. 

128. Steam Navigation. Chap. TV. 

129. Tho Bco. Chap. VTI. [Borealis. 
180. Thunder, Lightning, and tho .\uror.i 
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THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 

POrULABISED. 

WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L. 

(From the ** Museum of Sciouco and Art,”) 

“ The reader -will find the most complete and Intelligible description of Telegraphic 
Apparatus in Dr. Lardner's admirable chapters on the subject."— AToriA JSnCtsh Review, 


THE MICROSCOPE. 

BY DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L. 

(From the Museum of Science and Ari’^ 

1 volume, with 147 Engravings, 2#. cloth lettered. 


COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. 

BY DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L. 

CONTAININO 

AIR— EARTH.— FIRE.— WATER-TIME.— THE ALMANAC.— CLOCKS AND 
WATCHES.-8rECTACLBS.— COLOUR— KALEIDOSCOPE.— PUMPS. 

(From the ** Museum of Science and Art.'’) 

1 volume, with 114 Engravings. 12mo, 2«, Ccl. cloth lettered. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 

BY DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L. 

COHTAININO 

HOW TO OBSERVE THE HEAVENS.— TjATITUDE AND LONGITUDE.— THE 
BARTH.— THE SUN.— THE MOON.— THE PLANETS. ARE THEY INHA- 
BITED?— THE NEW PLANETS.— LEVBRRIER AND ADAMS’ PLANET.— 
LUNAR INFLUENCES. -THE TIDES.— THE STELLAR UNIVERSE. 

(From the ** Museum of Science and Art.”) 

1 volume, with 119 Engravings, 12mo, 2«. 6(1. cloth lettered. 
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Enchsen's Science and Art of Surgery. 

Second Edition, enlarged and carefully revised. TUiistrated by 400 
Engravings on Wood. 1 vol.Svo. £1 5.«. 

Gregoi'y’s Handbook of Chemistry. 

Fourth Editioti, revised and* enlarged. Complete in 1 vol„ small Svo. 18#. 
Sold also in 2 vols. {separately): 

Inorganic Chemistry. 6.«. 6'^. 

Organic Chemistry, 1 2s. 

Dr. Quain’s Anatomy. 

Sixth Edition. Edited by Or. SiiAiirEY and Mr. Ei.us, Professors of 
Anatomy and Physiology in University College, Loiidoiu lUuetrated 
by upwards of 400 Engravings on Wooil. 3 vols., small 8vf). £l ll«.6rf. 

Pemovstt'afions of Anatomy, A Guide to 

the Knowledge of the Human Body by I>i‘-«rction. Fourth Edition. 
Small 8vo., 12.V. 6d. 
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Illustrations on Steel ancl Wood. Thirt^ Edition. Small 8vo , 12#. 6rf. 

Dr. Lardner's Animal Physics; or, iJte Body and 

its Functions familiarly Explained. Illustrated by 520 Engravings. 
1 vol , small 8vo., 12s, 6</. cloth. 
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Pr. Lardner's Physiology, for Schools. 

With 190 Illustrations. 1 vol. large 12mo., 3s. 6r/. cloth. 
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201 Lithographi<'. Plates with Descriptions, 
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Mr. Qaain on Diseases of the Rectum. 

With Illustrations. Second Edition. 1 vol , sninll 8vo., 7s, CJ. 


Morfoti'^s Surtpcal Anatomy of the Principal Regions. 

25 Litlingiapliic Plates, coloured; 'and ’2.5 Woodcuts. Koyal 8vo. 
JSX 1«. cloth. 

Dr. Ballard's Physical Diagnosis of Diseases of the 

Ahdonmu. I tol., Huall 8vo, 7s.6ff, 

Dr. Ballard on Pain after Food; its Causes and 

Treatment. 1 vol., small SvJ., 4*'. Gi/. 

Dr. Garrod!s Essentuds of Materia Hfedtea, Thera- 

pentics* and the Fharniaco|Kftias. Feap. 8vo., 6*. Gr/. 
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Mohr and Redwood\s Practical Pharmacy. 

400 Woodcuts. 8vo. cloth. 

fAebufft ITcmdbook of Organic Anahi,w. 

By J)r. lIOFimANM. 85 Illtistrations. Small 8vo., 5y. 

Wohler's Handbook of Inorganic Analysis, 

By Dr. Hoffmann. Small Svo., cloth. 

Liebig\H Familiar Letters on Chemistry. 

New Klitioii. (Preparmy). 

fjirhufs Principles of Ayricnlinrnl Chemistry ; with 

Special Refcreoce to the Late Kcscar/^hcs made iti Knj^jlaml. Small 
8vo. 'M. 6d. clotii. 

Liebig’s Agricnltnrcd Chemistry. 

Fourth Ktlition, revised. 8vo. hi*. 6r/. cloth. 

Liebig’s Animal Chemistry; or, Chemistry in its 

A|)]dications to Physiology and Pathology. Third Edition. 8vo. 
Part r. (the first half of the work) 6.^. 6</. cloth. 

PameWs Elements of Chemical Analysis. 

Second Edition. 8vo,, 9^. 

Parnell on Dyeing and Calico Printing. 

(Reprinted frvin Parnet.iAs “ ArrLiF.n Ciikmistky in Manufac- 
tures, Arts, and Domestic Economy, 1844.”) With Illustrations. 
8vo. 7.V. clorh. 

Dr. Lardneds ITamlhook of ^Natural Philosophy., 

with 1,034 Illnstration.s. Complete in 4 vols., 12mo., 20 a'. 

Each volume is ci>mplete in itself, and is sold separately as under: — 


Mkohantcs One Volume. Us, 

HyiiHOSTATK’S, Pneumatics, and Heat . One Volume. 5«. 

Ornca One Volume. 5 a'. 

Eleotricitv, Maonetism, and Acoustics . One Volume, bs. 


Dr. Lnrdner's Handbook of Astronomy. 

A Companion Work to the “ Handrook op Natural PniLosornY.** 
2 vols., .5.V. each. 

Potter’s Physical Optics; or, th-e Nature and Pro-' 

[wrtics of Light. A Descriptive and Experimental Treatise, 100 
Illustrations. 8vo., 6.f. 6rf., cloth. 
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Dr. Lardner on the Microscope. 

(Fromthe“Museumof Science and An”) I vol., with 147 Engrav- 
ings. cloth lettered. 

Dr. Lardner. The Electric Telegraph Popularised. 

(From the Museum of Science and Art.”) 100 Illustrations. 1 vol., 

2s. cloth. I 

Dr. Lardner. Popular Geology. 

(From the “ Museum of Science and Art.'”) 200 Illustrations. 2s. dd. 
cldih. 

T)r. Lardner. Steam and its Uses. 

(Fi'om the “ Museum of Science and Art.”) 89 Illustrations. 12mo. 

2jf. cloth. 

Dr. Lardner. Common Thi}%gs Explained. 

(V>om the Museum of Science and Art.”) 2.^1 Illustrations, (^un- * 
plete. 6«. cloth lettered. 

Sold also in two Series, 2s. i\d. sarh. 


Dr. Lardner. Popular Astronomy. 

(From the ‘‘ Museum of Science and Art.”) 1S2 Illnstrutions Complete. 
4.9, 6d. cloth lettered. 

'*^ 1 ^ Sold also in two Series, 2s. 6r/. «*<# 2 . 9 ., each. 

Dr. Lardner. Popular Physics. 

(From the “Museum of Science and Art-.”) ftil- Tllustmtions, 2s. 6// 
cloth lettered. 

Dr. Lardner on the Bee and White Ants. 

(From the “Mnsenm of Science and Art.”) l;J5 Illiistmtions, 2,« 
cloth lettered. 


Reichenbach’s Researches on Magnetism^ Electricity. 

He^, Light, Crystallisation, and Chemical Attraction in their relation 
tothe\ital l-orce. Translated and Edited (at the express desire of 
the Author) by Dr. Qbegost. 1 to1„ 8vo. cloth. 6*. Brf. 
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